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HE  AiNTANANARivo  ANNUAL  for  Christmas  1883  contains 


X  an  article  by  the  Rev.  L.  Dable  on  which  I  propose  to 
make  some  observations.  Mr.  Dahle's  conclusions,  which  he 
modestly  tenns  his  "hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  Malagasy  race  elements,"  are  as  follows (i)  The  island, 
ormore  probably  only  the  coasts  of  it^was  first  occupied  by 
East  African  tribes  (i.e.  by  the  Va^mbtf^and  others  related  to 
11iem|.  [2)  There  was  a  series  of  emigrations  ''from  the  island 
woria  in  the  east/'  peoples  from  which  "took  possession  of  the 
coasts  of  Madagascar,  conquering  the  African  natives,  and 
afterwards  intermarrj  ing  and  mixing  with  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  gradually  one  people  with  them, — a  mixture 
of  African  and  Malayo-Polynesian  elements/'  (3)  The  interior 
cf  the  island  was  now  first  inhabited  by  the  African  Vazimba, 
not  very  strong  in  number,  who  broke  through  the  forests  and 
took  possession  of  the  interior,  especially  Im^rina.  (4)  The 
Hova  came  frtmi  the  east,  and  finding  the  coasts  sdready 
occupied  by  a  people  partly  of  their  own  race,  and  being  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  fight  with  them,  proceeded  to  the  interior. 
There  they  settled  in  Imerina,  not  mixing  with  the  people  of 
African  blood,  and  as  they  grew  in  strength,  **the  Vazimba,  X 
who  found  themselves  too  weak  to  resist  them,  and  were  too 
fond  of  independence  to  submit  to  them,  quietly  retired  towards 
tiie  west/' 

Mo,  9.— Christmas,  1805. 
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Let  us  see  what  the  evidence  is  on  which  Mr.  Dahle's 
hypothesis  is  based.  The  first  conclusion  assumes  {a)  that 
Madagascar  was  first  populated  by  East  Afiican  tribes,  and 
[h)  that  the  Vazimba  were  of  East  African  origin.  The  only 
(  v  i  lence  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  (a)  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Hildebrandt  that  there  is  **a  Strong  African  element 
in  the  Malagasy^  especially  in  the  coast  tribes."  Mr.  Dahle, 
moreover,  believes  that  much  of  a  non-Malay o-Polynesian 
element  in  the  Malagasy  language  can  be  traced  to  African 
sources.  In  the  paper  read  by  me  in  1869  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London  on  this  subject,  reference  was  made 
to  various  facts  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Malagasy 
are  related  to  the  peoples  of  Southern  Africa.  This  inference, 
which  I  still  believe  to  bp  a  fnir  one,  is  the  widest  that  the  facts 
will  allow,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  conclusion  which 
would  ascribe  to  the  Malagasy  an  East  African  origin.  It  is 
y  sai(l,  however,  that  the'^Vazimba  at  lea^^t  had  such  an  orig-in. 
Mr.  Dahle  admits  he  is  not  able  to  ])rov^e  that  the  Vazimba 
came  Irom  Africa,  althoucrh  he  believes  with  Dr.  Hildebrandt 
and  others  that  tht-y  are  id(  luic  al  with  the  Vazimba  of  East 
Africa.  1  lie  i»imilarity  of  naa^e*  i.s  certainly  very  striking",  but 
unfortunately  we  know  so  liitle  of  the  Vazimba  that,  even  if  they 
were,  as  Mr.  Dahle  supposes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dagascar, it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  their  race 
characters. 

Dr.  Pn chard,  in  his  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  o^ 
M,n!k-tH(l,  refers  to  the  conjecture  made  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Ellis 
thtit  the  Vazimba  were  the  tribe  described  by  Rochon  .ind 
other  writers,  under  the  name  of  'Kinius'  or  'Quimos,'  as  a 
nation  of  pigmies  ;  a  notion  more  recently  entertained  by  CdpL. 
Oliver  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London 
(1870).  In  Dr.  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  (3rd  ed., 
1848;,  the  Vazimba  described  by  Robert  Drury  are  identified 
with  the  Hova.  The  inibrmation  as  to  the  Vazimba  given  by 
Drury t  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  After  remarking  that 
the  Madagavscar  people  probably  came  Brst  from  Africa^  he 
X  says,  ''the  Virzimbers,  indeed,  by  their  woolly  heads  must  come 
from  the  more  southern  part  of  Africa."  He  adds,  <*Deean  Toke* 
offii  told  Captain  Macket  they  had  a  tradition  their  coming 
on  the  island  many  years  ago  in  large  canoes."  This  tradition 
evidently  relates  to  the  Malagasy  generallvt  or  rather  to  tho 
Sikalltva  branch  of  them«  of  whom  Tokeomi  was  then  one  of 


*  Commander  Cameron,  however,  wtm  ia  thi«  name  eridence  of  Mmbyan  inflneooe.  See 

Refcrt  of  Brit,  Assoc.  1879 ;  p.  393. 

1 1  qwite  fnm  aa  ilfautnted  edstioB  of  hk  AJvmhifm,  pnbliihed  at  Roll  ia  t8o7« 
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the  kings.  As  to  the  *Virzimbers"  themselves,  Drury  gives 
another  description  which  would  seem  to  show  that  he  applied 
the  name  to  di  tie  re  [it  peoples.  Thus,  while  living  in  the  country 
of  Morondava,  Drury  had  an  attack  of  sickness,  and  h^  was 
sent  to  a  Vazimba's  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river  'Mernee'  to 
be  cured.  He  lived  among  those  people  for  six  months,  and 
he  states  that  they  were  almost  of  a  different  species  **from  the 
others,"  meaning  probably  the  Sakahiva.  He  says,  "their 
heads  are  ot  a  peculiar  shape,  the  hinder  part  and  the  lorehead 
are  alni  Kst  as  flit  as  a  trencher;"  which  he  supposed  to  be 
owin^^  tu  "a  daily  pressure  of  their  children  from  the  cradle;" 
and  he  makes  the  important  remark  that  "their  hair  is  neither 
so  long  nor  so  woolly  as  that  of  the  other  nations."  These  . , 
Vgz^mba  had  a  peculiar  language^r,  probably,  dialect,  and  o**'^/h 
their'  religion  was  different  from  that  of  the  other  natives,  as 
they  had  no  *owleys'  {ddyi  in  their  houses,  but  they  paid  great 
regard  to  the  new  moon  and  to  several  animals,  among  others, 
a  cock.and  a  lizaipd«  At  their  meals  they  threw  a  bit  of  meat 
over  their  heaSslbr  the  spiritSi  and  thev  then  threw  four  pieces 
more  *to  the  sovereigns  or  rulers  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth/'  They  dressed  their  victuals  much  more  agreeably  than  cuL^-'^ 
'Hhe  other  people;"  they  were  ingeoioiis  artificers  in  many  ^is^ 
particulars;  and  they  made  curious  earthenvvarergTazed  within  ^ 


t4 


ajid  vvithout.   They  ap^ared  not  to  have  any  general  govern* AM^tU^ii 
ment,  but  they  lived  in  little  towns,  each  of  which  was  a  distinct       •  ^ 
and  independent  republic.   Drury  concludes,  ''there  are  some  / 
of  them,  as  I  have  heard,  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  scattered  X 
up  and  down,  who  shift  their  habitations,  which  these  were 
wont  to  do  formerly.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
these  are  not  the  original  natives,  or  first  inhabitants  of  the 
land." 

This  description  is  of  a  forest  people,  of  peaceful  and  primitive 
habits,  but  with  sufficient  intelligence  and  docility  to  understand 
and  accept  the  civilization  of  those  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact.    The  woolly-headed  Vazimba  of  Drury  are  perhaps 
represented  by  the  people  described  by  Mr.  Dahle,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  D.  Jakobsen,  as  now  dwelling  among  the 
Sakalava,  an  !  as  being  not  very  tall,  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
and  with   rather  a  ilat  nose.     Dr.  i^richard   seems  to  have 
believed,  however,  that  the  lIo7'a  were  described  by  Drury 
under  the  name  of  'Virzimbers,'  which  agrees  with  the  fact  of  the  \ 
latter  having  Ifi^woolijtJiair  than  the  Sakalava.    It  is  some-  / 
what  remarkable  that  the  dwarfs  or  Kimps,  who  are  thought  by  |y 
so:ne  writers  to  have  been  Vazimba, yvere  referred  to  by  M.  de( 
Modave,  the  Urovernor  of  toii  i)auphin,  as  thick  and  squat. 
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bein^  lighter  in  colour  than  the  othpr  islanders,  while  their  I 
hair  was  short  and  woollv.    The  particulars  given  bv  Drury  of 
^     ;       the  VazimV)a  are  important,  as  they  prove  the  existence  among 
*  '      -    them  ot"  a  difference  of '^piiysical  characters,  such  as  are  now  | 
tffi^    found  among  th(^  natives  of  AnktSva  ;  and  if  the  Hova  are  not  a  ' 

pure  race,  the  Vazimba  were  probably  not  so  either.    I  may 
^  '  ,     remark  here  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  evidence  that  the  : 
lU{^'.|.,^l^  Vazimba  element  among  the  Malagasy  is  Negrito  as  that  it  is 
•         African.    It  is  strange,  nevertiieh^ss,  that  although  Drury  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Vazimba  spoke  a  different  langiiage 
and  had  diflerent  manners  and  customs  from  the  other  Mala- 
gasy, yet  at  the  end  of  his  book,  while  repeating  that  they  diffrr 
in  some  points  of  religion,  he  adds,  "but  then  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, in  the  forms  and  manner  of  their  worship  and  ceremonies  ; 
for  they  have  owleys  as  others  have,  and  entertain  the  same 
notions  of  a  Supreme  God,  the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  spirits,  etc."    The  Rev.  W,  Ellis  refers  to  this  idea  of 
the  existence  of  lords  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  which  | 
he  says  is  regarded  in  the  interior  as  fabulous,  although  it 
I  prevailed  on  sonie  parts  of  the  coast.*    In  other  respects  the 
I  Vazimba,  notwithstandinsy  their  physical  differences,  show  little 
'  to  distinguish  then  tr^ cn  tiie  other  inhaijiiants~^f  the  countrv. 
The  difference  of  laagaage  spoken  of  bv  Drury  was  probably 
only  one  of  dialect,  such  as  still  exists  among  the  various  tribes. 

Mr.  Dahle  states  that  the  unity  of  language  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tolerably  well-established  fact,  in  support  of  which 
he  makes  the  pertinent  remark  that  the  Hova  have  military 
stations  in  a  good  many  places  amongst  other  tribes,  and  people 
from  other  tribes  often  come  to  the  Capital,  and  yet  they  appear 
not  to  be  in  need  of  interpreters  in  transacting  business.  When 
y  Drury  was  living  in  the  island,  the  Hova  could  equally  well 
converse  with  other  tribes*  He  relates  that  two  Hova  ('Amboer- 
lambo'}  ambassadors  passed  through  his  town  on  their  way  from 
'Moherbo'  (Mah&bo?)  to  their  own  country.  Drury  evidently  had 
no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  them.  Mr.  Dahle  adduces  the  fact 
of  the  language  spoken  over  the  whole  island  being  substantially 
the  same  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  '^the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Madagascar,  broadly  speaking,  are  one  people." 
There  is  here  a  saving  clause  to  provide  for  the  existence  of  a 
non-Malayo-Polynesian  element  in  the  Malagasy  language.  He 
mentions  various  words  which  are  unquestionably  the  same  in 
Malagasy  as  in  some  of  the  East  Afirican  dialects,  confirmhig 


•  HUtory  of  Madagascar,  vn!.  t.  p.  ^o  j.  Mr.  Kllis  states  fp.  560)  that  among  the  wT'tTio>-r^ 
summoned  on  the  takmg  of  the  Hova  oath  of  allegiance  ore  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass* 
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wliat  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  other  writers.  But  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dahle,  that 
^milarity  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lanffuages  of 
peoples  proves  more  than  similarity  of  vocabulary/  I  would 
suggest  that  the  presence  of  the  words  mentioned  by  him,  while 
showing  that  the  Malagasy  have  had  dose  intercourse  with 
their  East  African  neighbours,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the 
African  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Madagascar. 

Mr*  Dahle  says  (2)  that  there  was  a  series  of  emigrations 
from  the  Eastern  island  world,  peoples  from  which  conquered 
the  African  natives  of  Madagascar,  intermarried  with  them  and 
finally  formed  with  them  one  people.  Those  emigrants  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  tribes  who  spoke  dialects  of  the 
Malayo- Polynesian  language,  or  a  language  closely  related  to 
it»  and  to  have  had  the  Malayan  type  of  feature,  which,  how- 
ever, they  lost  or  had  much  modified  by  mixture  with  the 
African  element.  Whether  or  not  the  p«H:uliar  physiognomy  of 
the  dark  Malagasy  is  really  due  to  "a  mixture  of  African  and 
Malayo-Polynesian  elements"  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful.  M, 
Lesson  was  so  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  Papuans 
to  the  dark  people  of  South  Madai^a.scar  as  to  bclievn  that  the 
former  had  proceeded  from  this  island;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  no  less  struck  with  the  rrsrmblance  between  the  dark 
Malagasy  and  Kafirs  of  South  Africa.  What  Lesson  says  of 
the  Papuans  applies  equally  to  the  Melanesians,  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Dahle's  statement  that  the  Malaefasy  language  is  partly 
related  to  the  Meianesian.  In  that  case,  however,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  look  for  the  admixture  of  an  African  elinient  to 
account  tor  the  physical  pemlianiies  presented  by  the  coast 
tribt  s  ui  Alada^rascar.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to 
consider  certain  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  people  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  mentioned  by  Drury.  He  states, 
where  speaking  of  the  Sakalava  chief  Ratrimanongarlvo,  that 
"Saccalauvor  was  neither  richer  nor  more  powerful  than  other 
countries,  till  his  accession  to  the  regal  state."  Drury  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Sakalava  king  having  expelled  both  his  bro- 
thers, one  of  them  fled  to  Feraing"her  (near  the  river  Onilihy,  f 
which  runs  into  St.  Augustine's  Bay)  and  settled  in  the  country  \ 
to  the  south;  while  the  other  proceeded  nuriiiward,  passing  j 
through  **the  fine  country  where  the  cattle  are  kept,  and  where  ' 

the  Virzimbers  at  that  time  resided  the  \'irzinibers  fled  \ 

from  him  on  his  first  a|)]jroach,  but  linding  that  his  intentions 
were  peaceable,  and  that  he  was  only  seeking  a  place  of  refuge 
lor  himself,  they  returned  to  their  habitations,  and  lived  under 
his  juruUiclion. '     Katrimanongarivo  followed  his  brother's 

• 
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example,  and  '*now  caressed  some  of  the  Virzimbersy  and  gave 
them  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Memee,"   According  to  Mr. 
Dahle's  hypothesis,  the  Malayo-Polynesian  ancestors  of  the 
present  coast  tribes  acquired  their  'African'  features  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Vazimba.  From  Dniry's  account,  howe\'er,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Sakalava  were  the  same  in  physical  charac- 
ters as  they  are  now,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had 
intermixed  with  the  Vazimba  before  Drunk's  time.    He  states 
that  many  of  these  peoj^le  were  tlien  living  m  the  Sakalava 
towns  in  that  district,  bui  this  intercourse  would  not  have  taken 
place  before  the  Sakalava  occupied  the  country;  and  elsewhere 
Dniry  says,  "the  Virzimbers  till  very  lately  were  under  no 
government,  and  ot(en"cITanging  their  habitations."    Ihe  Sa- 
kalava used  to  po  irrfbThet?' houses  and  take  away  anything 
they  liked,  and  to  prevent  this  intrusion,  the  Vazmiba  kept  their 
houses  well  supplied  with  a  kind  of  cow-tick,  ot  which  the  other 
natives  had  much  dread.    When  residing  furtlier  south,  Drury 
met  wiUi  other  members  oi  the  Vazimba  st(jck.    He  refers  to 
them  as  "people  in  the  remote  parts  of  thib  country,  whose 
habitations  are  in  secret  recesses  in  the  woods,"  and  who  "keep 
no  cattle,  lest  the  vociferations  of  their  herds  or  docks  might 
possibly  betray  them,.  ....  .but  content  themselves  with  small 

plantations,  and  the  products  ol  nature."  Drury's  master,  the 
chief's  cow-keeper,  had  formerly  lived  alter  iliat  m  inner,  and 
was  therefore  "ac<iuainLed  wiLh  buuie  ol  their  private  aettle- 
mt;nts." 

Ihe  Sakcil.nd  migrations  referred  to  by  Drury  had  evi  * 
dentl}  taken  |)lacu  not  long  before  his  time.  Mr.  Sibree  thinks* 
that  Ratnmanongarivo  was  the  son  of  the  chief  Lahil6tsy, 
who,  in  the  year  1649,  conquered  part  of  the  country  called 
M^nab^y  and  whose  tribe  had  been  rising  into  power  tor  some 
time  previous  to  his  reign.  Mr.  Sibree  states  that  Lahifbtsy, 
alter  crossing  the  St.  Vincent  River,  conquered  the  Antan*> 
g&ndro.  He  does  not  say  whether  this  was  a  kindred  tribe, 
or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Vazimba  stock,  but  he  referaT  to 
a  tradition,  according  to  which  the  Antangandro  retired 
precipitately,  leaving  the  country  open  to  the  Sakalava.  This 
shows  that  the  conquering  tribe  did  not  intermix  with  the 
meviotts  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which,  according  to 
Drutys  account,  must  have  then  been  very  thinly  populated. 
Curiously  enough,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Sakalava  intermarried  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  it  would 
seem  that  their  leader  had  European  blood  in  his  veins.  Mr. 

*  Anxana^'A&IVO  ANM;Ai»  x&;8;  p.  57.  [My  miormaaon  wa«,  however,  as  then 
•tatad,  «rtMy  darM  inm  M.  MlWt  book*— J.8. j 
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Sibree  mentions  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  grandfather 
of  Lahifots\-  \\  as  ''a  white  foreiLiner  who  had  by  some  accident 
come  into  th<'  country."  He  adds  that  both  on  the  western 
and  the  eastern  coasts  a  foreign  eh  inent  has  often  been  a 
means  of  exercising  authority  and  chieftainship ;  and  he 
points  out  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  B^tsimi^^raka 
chiefs  were  ch  seen  led  from  European  fathors. 

Mr.  Dahle  supposes  (3)  that  the  interior  of  the  island  was 
first  inhabited  when  the  Malayo-Polynebians  conquered  the 
y  Vazimba,  who  then  settled  in  Imerina.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  the  Vazimba  were  not  then  a  very  stmnof  body; 
and  yet  not  only  did  they  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
primeval  forest,  but  they  left  behind  them  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals sufficient  by  intermarriage  to  modify  the  physical  char- 
acters of  their  coaquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  lo  impress  on 
them  an  African  physiognomy.  Now,  although  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  coast  was  inliabited  before  the  interior  of  the 
island,  vet  the  interior  imed  not  have  been  occupnHl  as  the 
result  ol  tliu  advent  of  fresh  peoples  on  the  coast.  There  is 
indeed  no  evidence  of  an  African  people,  Vazimba  or  other, 
ha\  ing  settled  in  Imerina  owing  to  the  inllux  of  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  tribes. 

Mr.  Dahle's  fourth  conclusion  is  that  [a)  a  new  body  of 
emigrants  from  the  east  (the  Hoval  landed  on  the  coast,  from 
whence  (d)  they,  by  arrangement  with  the  coaat  tribes,  proceed- 
ed to  Imerina,  Here  {c)  they  found  the  Vazimba,  who  neither 
rented  nor  submitted  to  them,  but  quietly  retired  towards 
the  west,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  live  as  a  separate 
tribe  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Hova  have  therefore  (d) 
preserved  the  Malayan  character  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
coast  tribes.  As  to  (a),  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Hova  proper 
is  admitted  by  all  writers,  but  that  they  were  the  latest  arrivals 
is  by  00  means  certain.  The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  and 
fmst  regions  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
settlers,  who  have  been  pushed  forward  by  later  comers.  Pro- 
bably we  have  in  the  lighter  colour  of  the  Hova  the  best 
evidence  of  their  arrival  in  the  island  at  a  more  recent  date 
than  the  darker  tribes.  But  this  is  not  conclusive,  as  the 
olive  complexion*  of  the  Hova  may  be  the  result  of  intermar- 
riage between  a  lighter  race,  such  as  the  Arabs  or  Indo* 

*  It  should  be  mcntioncii,  honrevor,  that  this  coni|>loxion  has  bct-a  urcoimted  for  ia  other 
ways,    Capt.  Oliver  s.xys  the  Hova  wear  more  clothintj  and  expoa©  thoir  bodtM  left  than 
of  the  coast  tribe*  r  "besides,  living  in  a  mountainous  district  at  hiuh  i'lrvations,  with 
a  cooler  and  more  salubrious  clim.ite,  generally  conduces  to  fairness  of  complexion."  This 
reasoning  will  hardly  apply  in  the  present  case,  however,  as  all  the  native*  of  the  moun* 
•  tiiMtv^|loMoftMmwror«MmtUghA«€olo«r^ 
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Chinaae^  with  a  daitor  raoe^  such  as  tha  Vasimba  are  said  to 
have  been.  Mr.  Ellis  points  out  that,  although  Ankova  is 
the  principal  residence  of  the  olive-coloured  races,  yet  there 
are  quite  as  many  black  inhabitants  of  Ankova ;  in  HkfCX^ 
**there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  not  black  residing  out 
of  Imerina."  The  light-coloured  ancestors  of  the  Uova  pro- 
bably settled  in  Imecina  and  intermarried  with  the  Vasimba 
who  then  inhabited  it^  the  Hova  of  the  present  day  being  their 
descendants,  and  the  Vazimba  element  showing  its  iuueoce 
particularly  among  the  dark  tribes  of  Ankova, 

It  is  said  (^)  that  the  new  body  of  settlers  proceeded  to  the 
interior  by  arrangement  with  the  coast  tribes.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Dahle  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hova  landed 
on  the  west  coast,  and  that  the  dark  tribes  allowed  them  to 
proceed  to  the  interior,'  is  improbable  in  the  extreme.  The 
Rev.  A.  Walen  remarks  as  to  the  Sakalava,  that  they  have 
sworn  a  mortal  enmity  against  the  Hova.  Their  hatred  of 
this  people  is  of  very  old  date,  *'and  has  gained  strengfth  from 
the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  generation."  It  is  shown  even  in  their 
ceremonies.  Moreover,  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  the  general  iielief 
of  the  Hova  was  that  they  came  from  the  south-east  coast 
and  gradually  dispossessed  the  aborigines  of  the  country; 
and  Mr.  Sibree  mentions*  that  "the  progress  of  the  Hova 
from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  highlands  of  the  interior  can  be 
traced  by  the  remains  of  the  furnaces  they  made  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron."  The  liova  tradition  and  Mr.  Walen's  statement 
as  lo  the  enmity  between  the  Sakalava  and  the  Hova  agree 
with  certain  remarks  made  by  Drury.  He  says,  when  speaking 
ot  the  country  of  the  Hova,  which  he  calls  *Ambourlambo' 
(then  divided  into  two  kingdoms  governed  by  two  brutliers}, 
that  the  king  ot  the  Sakalava  would  not  permit  his  people  to 
supply  them  with  firearms.  He  adds,  **betore  the  Europeans 
had  stocked  tiie  island  with  guns,  they  were  too  ^^trong  for 
the  Saccalauvors  in  Duean  LohefuLe  s  (Lahitutsyj  time,  but  thib 
king  is  at  present  too  powerful.  They  have  a  trade  sometune^ 
to  Alattatana  and  Antenosa,  but  not  sulticiLnt  to  furnish  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition."  That  statemenl  as  to  the  relative 
power  of  the  Hova  and  the  Sakalava  before  the  time  of  Katri- 
manongarivo  disposes  ot  Mr.  iJahle's  argument  drawii  Iroiu 
the  payment  ot  tribute  by  the  Hova  to  the  king  ot  Menabe  up 
to  1820,  and  throws  doubt  on  the  native  tradition  that  the 
Hova  were  at  first  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  other 
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tribes.  Their  associations  were  chiefly  with  the  east  and 
south-east  coasts,  and  I  would  submit  that  the  opinion  before 
expressed  by  me  that  individuals  of  a  light  stock  gradually 
spread  from  thence  to  tiie  mierior,  intermarrying  with  the 
earlier  mhabitantb,  is  more  reabunabie  than  that  which  suppubds 
a  tribe  of  Malays  to  have  landed  on  the  west  coast,  or  even 
on  the  east,  and  to  have  been  permitted  by  the  coast  tribes 
to  pass  through  their  territury  and  settle  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Dahle  suppostjs  {C)  that  when  the  iriova  reached  Irae- 
rina,  they  found  it  inhabited  by  the  Vazimba,  who  then  quitted 
the  country  and  retired  towards  the  west.  However  true  the 
foriut-r  pan  of  thib  suppubiuuu  may  be,  the  latter  part  is  purely 
hypothetical,  and,  so  tar  as  1  can  judge,  the  evidence  points 
another  way,  ihe  Vazimba  are  spukcii  of  by  Mr.  Dahle  as  a 
weak  people  who,  after  flving  into  the  interior  from  one  set 
of  invaders,    abaiiduned  their  hunius   uncu   mure   whtjii  tlit-y 

j  found  themselves  threatened  b}'  tiie  i-io\-a.  1  liis,  ht.>we\cr,  is 
not  consistent  witli  wiiat  we  know  ot  the  early   inhabUanLs  ot 

I  Imenna  from  their  monuments  and  tlic  evidence  of  tradition. 
Altars  erected  by  turmer  generations  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Imerina  and  the  other  divisions  of  Ankova  to 
the  memory  of  giants  and  other  monstrous  beings  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  fabulous  age  still  exist,  and  are  visited  by 
the  people  for  prayer  and  sacrifice.  On  the  tops  of  some  of 
those  mountains  are  also  the  vestiges  of  ancient  villages, 
Ahaim  axe  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  Ankova,  and 
fireqiiently  the  tites  of  them  are  high  places  and  groves. 

Mr.  £lUs  says  the  usual  name  m  them  is  *Vagimbat'  i.e»Y 
altars  raised  to  the  Vazimba.  He  refers  particuTarly^ to  the 

I     tomb  of  the  renowned  giant  Rap^to,  on  the  summit  of  the 

'  mountain  Amb6himiang&ra.  The  wife  of  the  giant  was  Ra* 
s6alao^  and  a  dan  still  eadsts  in  Amb6diritno  who  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  the  giant  family.*  The  Vasimba  must  f 
them&Mre  have  been  very  numerous  and,  according  to  the  , 
legends  connected  with  their  high  places,  a  powerful  race. 
What  has  become  of  this  race?  Surely  they  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Drury's  time  merely  by  Ute  simple  people  described 
1^  him  under  the  name  of  *Virzimbers/  'these  may  have  been 
among  their  descendants,  as  no  doubt  are  the  people  calling 
themselves  Vasimba  who  now  live  among  the  Sakalava*  The 
Uova  themselves  are,  however,  just  as  likely  as  any  other 
people  to  be  representatives  of  the  Yasimba  ot  tradition*  Mr* 


•  Mr.  D-iliIe  .pcaki  df  R.Tjx-to  ami  R ;»«'>j1k>  -as  thr  two  last  chii  fs  iif  tlu:  VaziIn^  i  If 
thia  ts  ac<;orUmM  to  pre«ent  liuva  tradiuou,  it  cannot  b«  very  rcUaUlc,  except  uoiy  u 
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Ellis,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Vazimba  graves  Jcor-  )( 
respond  with  tho  dpscription  cri\'on  by  Roch~on  of  the  'graves 
of  the  dwarfs  or  Ivimos,  states  that  it  is  somewhat  reip-f*arkable 
that  many  of  the  particulars  '^iven  by  Rochon  ar  id  otlier 
writers  exactly  correspond  with  the  Hova,  exceptiii^  their 
diminutive  stature.  He  continues,  "the  Hovas  are  ceVtainly 
below  the  general  stature  of  the  Malagasy,  and  this  may  easily 
have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  their  'pygmean'  dimensions. 
But  in  regard  to  valour,  inteilik^'^nce,  activity,  industry,  courage, 
manufactures,  productions,  habitationSi  thei  Hovas  are  what 
Rochon  describes  the  Kimos  to  be."  It  rtiay  be  added  that 
in  the  form  oi  tlie  head,  the  Hova  appear  to  agree  somewhat 
with  the  Vazimba  as  described  by  Drury.  This  writer  says 
"their  heads  are  of  a  p^vciiUar  bhape,  the  hinder  part  and  the 
forehead  are  almost  a<  Hat  as  a  trencher."  The  Hova  are  said 
by  Capt.  Oliver  to  have  "well-shaped  heads,  rather  flattened 
at  the  back,  with  hiiji^h  foreheads,"  characters  which  were 
very  noticeable  in  the  ambassadors  from  the  widow  of  Radama, 
who  visited  London  in  1835,  all  of  whom,  according  to  Pri- 
chard's  Natural  Ili^lory  of  Man^  bore  the  most  striking  resemb- 
lance to  each  other. 

That  Drury's  'Amboerlambo'  were  really  Hova  is  shown  by 
the  **vast  large  ears,  with  silver  plates  in  them,  that  glittered 
like  comets,"  by  which  the  men  seen  by  Drury  were  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Ellis  mentions  that  Radama  abolished  all  the 
native  distinctive  marks  of  office,  except  one  retained  "in 
favour  of  venerable  men,  or  elders,  who  often  wear  a  large 
heavy  silver  ring  hanging  from  each  ear,  its  weight  being 
.  such  as  to  pull  down  the  ear_  Hke  a  cord,  until  the  ring 
.  touches  the  shouldefST'  Drury  was  told  that  sometimes  the 
hole  was  so  large  that  *'a  woman  may  put  her  hand  through 
it."  Mr.  Pickersgill,*  when  travelling  among  the  Sakalava, 
met  with  women  who  "had  their  ears  bored  and  stretchedy  and 
the  big  ugly  hole  fill*»d  with  a^ingular^ wooden  ornament." 
These  people  were  ignorant  of  the  Hova  ^lect,  which  was 
accounted  for  i)y  their  having  quite  recently  come  from  the 
west;  a  statement  which  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  the 
special  language  ascribed  by  Druiy  to  his  'Virzimber*  was 
merely  a  ditterent  dialect. 

Thei^  are  facts  in  the  hi^^tory  of  the  Hova  which  prove  that, 
if  not  actually  descended  from  theVVazimba,  th^  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  them.  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  Rablby, 
or  Ralitmbo,  <*is  usually  mentioned  in  kabdrys  as  the  ancestor 


*  AmiUAt,  1875.  p.  S8, 
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of  tiie  present  race  of  princes  in  Imerina;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  collateral  branch  of  his  descent,  the  princes  of  Mada- 
gascar must  be  able  to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  renowned 
Ralanibo."  This  prince,  from  whom  many  of  the  nobles  in 
Imerina  claim  their  origin,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  first 
taught  the  Malagasy  to  eat  beef  and  poric,  was  the  son  of  the 
Vaj^imba  Andrlaman^lo.  This  chief  was  celebrated  as  the 
introducer  or  modifier  of  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  Mr. 
Ellis  states,  moreover,  tl^at  by  means  of  the  fire-arms  which 
Andriamanelo  obtained  from  traders  on  the  coast,  he  subdued 
all  the  other  Vazimba  and  rendered  himself  the  most  powerful 
chieftain  in  that  j^art  of  tlie  island.  It  true  that  a  diffnrnnt 
version  is  given  by  Mr.  ])ah1e,  who  speaks  of  Andriamanelo 
as  a  Hova  chief  who  defeated  the  Yazimbaby  the  use  oi  'tiying- 
iron,'  i.e.  iron  spears.  The  father  of  the  chief,  who  is  named 
by  Mr.  liiiis  Andriamp6ng'a,  is  no  doubt,  however,  the  same 
as  Anddanamponga  mentioned  in  the  Antananarivo  Annual 
for  1877  fp.  3  et  seq.),  a  Hova  chief  who  resided  at  Ifinongod- 
vana,  the  ancicTU  seat  of  the  Hova  kings.  He  is  said  to  have 
followed  Andrianahitrahitra,  a  Vazimba,  who  must  be  iden- 
tified with  a  chief  of  the  same  name  who  is  the  ninth  in  the 
line  of  Kadama's  descent  given  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Dahle  s  fourth  conclusion  supposes  [d,  the  Hova  to 
have  preserved  Malayan  features  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
coast  tribes.  Whether  the  Hova  do  really  resemble  the  Ma- 
.  lays  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  open  question.  Dr.  Prichard, 
while  believing  them  to  belong  to  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
stock,  observes  ihai  they  have  not  "the  complexion  of  the 
Mala\'s,  but  rather  that  of  the  Oceanic  Polvnesians."  In 
Pnchara'b  .Xalural  History  of  Alan  it  is  said,  howuver,  that 
if  the  ambassadors  irorn  the  Queen  of  the  Hova  may  be  consid- 
ered as  specimens  of  the  Hova  race,  "it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  tribe  has  acquired  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  having  nothing 
of  the  Chinese  type,  to  which  the  proper  Malays  approximate  ; 
neither  has  it  the  almost  European  character  of  the  Polynesian 
Islanders  ;  *  an  opinion  in  which,  judging  from  the  portraits  I 
have  seen,  1  quite  coincide.  Dr.  Prichs^  quotes  the  opinion 
of  William  von  Humboldtt  given  in  his  Kawispracke^  that  *4t 
is  certain  that  a  tribe  of  people  akin  to  the  Malays  roust  have 
settled  in  Madagascar^  and  brought  with  them  a  language  which 
entirely  superseded  ajid  extinguished  any  pre-existing  dialect 
that  may  have  been  spoken  in  the  island."  The  Malagasy 
approacbesi  bowever,  most  nearly  to  the  Tagala  of  the  Philips- 
pine  Islands^  but  Von  Humboldt  thought  it  might  have 
originated  from  Java,      times  antecedent  to  the  introduction 
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of  Indian  refine  men  l"  in  this  island;  although,  as  he  shows, 
the  Malagasy  contamb  Sanskrit  words  expressive  even  of 
common  ideas,  ihat  view  agrees  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  apparently  accepted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  that  the 
Huva  migrated  irom  Java,  in  this  case,  however,  the  lluva 
should,  which  they  do  not,  possess  Malay  leatures,  uiilebs 
indeed  they  left  that  island  before  the  advent  there  ot  the 
Muiiguloid  people  from  whom  the  Malays  have  sprung.  Mr. 
A.  H,  Keane  atfirms  that  "Aialay.sia  waa  onginaiiy  peopled  by 
the  Mahon  [Polynesian]  race,  which  atterwards  became 
modihed  m  vanuu^j  prupuriiuns  by  tusion  with  intruding"  peoples 
from  the  north  ;'  or,  in  uiiicr  vvurd.s,  there  u'ab  "a  tubiuii  ui  au 
original  Alahuri  .^tuck  with  variou,^  sub-Alungolian  and  other 
Asiatic  peoples,  rc::3ulLing  in  tht  present  Malay  and  sub-Aialayan 
races  ot  the  ^Vrchipelago."  Mr.  Keane  has  since  expressed 
before  the  Anthropological  institute  ot  Great  Britain  his  views 
as  to  the  native  populations  of  the  indian  Archipelago.  He 
states*  that  ''Western  Malaysia  is  now  almost  delusively 
occupied  by  the  tair  and  yellow  stocks  from  Indo-Chinay  every* 
where  intermingled  in  diverse  proportions^  but  the  lkir»  as  the 
earliost  amvals»  everywhere  forming  the  substimtiim/^  He  says 
further  that  although  "the  Malay  is  ethnically  a  mixed  type, 
its  speech  is  unmixed  in  structure,  and  fundamentally  related 
to  the  Cambojan  and  other  languages  spoken  by  the  tair  races 
of  Further  India/'  It  that  be  true  of  the  Malays  of  Java,  it 
must  be  true  also  of  the  Hova  of  Madagascar,  on  the  assumptioa 
that  their  ancestors  came  from  Java  after  the  Malay  race 
became  established  on  this  island.  According  to  Mr.  Keane'a 
hypothesis^  the  Malays,  although  of  mixed  blood,  are  practically 
an  Asiatic  Mongoloid  race  who  have  exchanged  ti&eir  language 
for  that  of  the  tair  or  Caucasian  race  who  preceded  them  in 
the  Indian  islands.  The  possession  of  this  language  by  all  tiie 
Malagasy  tribes  is  therefore  no  proof  that  they  are  really  one 
people,  and  still  less  that  they^  or  any  of  them,  are  Malays. 

Mr.  Dahle  relers  to  the  comparison  made  by  me  between  the 
customs  of  the  Malagasy  and  the  SiamesSi  and  he  takes 
exception  to  my  statement  that  "it  is  to  the  region  inhabited  by 
this  and  cognate  peoples  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  the  Mala- 
gasy.'' My  general  conclusion  as  to  the  race  affinities  of  this 
race  was  that,  ''while  they  present  many  points  of  ageement, 
either  original  or  derived,  with  the  natives  of  the  African 
continent,  their  closest  relationship  is  with  the  Mongoloid 
peoples  who  inhabit  the  Asiatic  region  of  Indo<^hina,"  that  is, 
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the  rejafion  from  whence  the  ancestors  of  the  Malays  were 
dpflved.  Mr.  Dahle  mentions  the  remark  of  an  Arab  geogra- 
pher Tbn  Seid,  that  a  tribe  called  Komr,  who  were  <'the 
brethren  of  the  Chinese,"  had  emitrrated  to  a  threat  island  in 
the  west,  which  they  called  after  their  own  name,  and  there 
built  a  town  called  Malav.  Mr.  Sibree,  in  a  very  interesting" 
paper  on  *'Mala£fasy  Place-names/'  read  before  the  Roval 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,*  quotes  from  an  old  German 
work  that  the  Arabic  ijeoeraphers  wrote  the  name  ^iven  by 
them  to  Madagascar  either  *Kamar'  or  'Komr*,  "the  same  word 
which  enters  into  the  name  of  the  Comoro  Group,  to  the  north- 
west of  Madagascar."  Mr.  Sibree  adds  that  these  islands  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  *Koraair'  or  the  'Lesser  Komr,*  and  that  this 
name  as  applied  to  Madagascar  itself  surv'ived  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Portueuese.  He  also  says  that  on  one  of  the  oldest  maps 
the  name  'Komortina*  occurs  in  addition  to  'Madagascar'  and 
*San  Louren^o.* 

The  name  Komr  was  that  of  the  emiirratinpf  tribe,  and 
possiblv  it  may  be  connected  with  that  of  a  people  in  Further 
India  who  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Keane  as  representing  the 
primitive  stock  from  which  the  Polynesians  were  derived.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Keane  looks  upon  the  Khtners  or  Cambodians, 
the  people  in  question,  as  Caucasian,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
correct  if  Ibn  Seid  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  Komr  as  the 
'•brethren  of  the  Chinese."  The  Arab  writer  may,  however, 
have  referred  to  another  people  of  Indo- China*  When  the 
Khroers  first  reached  this  country,  they  found  it  occupied  by  the 
Chams  and  the  Chavas  or  Malays.  The  Chams  had  established 
a  powerfiil  empire,  that  of  Ciampa,  and,  if  not  of  the  same  ori^n 
as  the  Malays,  they  have  like  them  a  tonic  language.  The 
Khmersy  whose  civilization  is  shown  by  M.  Mouraf  to  have 
been  of  Hindu  origin,  became  intermixed  with  the  Chams  and 
other  Mongoloid  peoples,  and  the  French  writer  thinks  that, 
during  the  earlier  centuries  of  thelf  establishment  in  the  south 
of  Indo-China,  the  \  were  also  visited  by  hordes  of  Mongols  and 
Thibetans.  These  were  followed  by  the  peoples  of  the  Thai  race, 
including  the  Siamese  and  Burmese,  who  now  occupy  the 
country.  The  Siamese  were  the  first  to  encroach  on  the  king- 
dom which  the  Khmers  had  established  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
the  Chams,  and  they  are  said  by  M.  Moura  to  agree  with  the 
Khmers,  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in  manners  and  customs ; 
and  no  doubt,  as  the  latter  mixed  with  the  Chams,  so  the 
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Siamese  became  mixed  with  the  Khmers.  Th  ese  facts  appear 
to  furnish  a  complete  justification  for  my  assertion  that  the 
Malagasy  are  related  to  the  Mongoloid  peoples  of  Indo-China. 
The  fact  that  the  Malagasy  speak  a  language  belonging  to  the 
Malayo-Polynesiati  &mily  shows  only  that  they  have  come 
under  the  same  or  analogous  inflnenoes  to  those  which  led  the 
Malays  (assuming  Mr,  Keane's  hypothesis  to  be  oMrrect)  to 
accept  a  language  which  did  not  belong  to  their  Mongoloid 
ancestors. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  cranial  conformation  of  the  Malao 
gasy.  As  to  the  Polynesians,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Topinard  for  saying  that  they  approach  the  Malay  type,  which 
is  short-headed,  and  by  its  orbital  index,  as  well  as  its  nasal 
index,  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Malay,  and  the  American.  Moreover,  **the  sub-nasal  progna- 
thism of  the  Polynesian  shows  the  influence  of  the  yellow  and 
black  populations  with  which  he  has  been  mingled."*  Elsewhere 
I  have  shewn  that  the  Polynesians  are  entitled  to  be  clashed 
with  the  bearded  races,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  some 
of  them  at  least  the  beard  does  not  grow  so  readily  as  with 
Europeans.  The  Malagasy  are  less  bearded  than  the  Polyne- 
sians, and  they  are  probably  entitled  to  be  classed  with  them  as 
approaching  brachycephaly*  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  gives  the 
measurement  of  a  Betsimisaraka  calvarium,  which  he  says  ap- 
pears to  be  less  dolichocephalic  than  the  races  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  and  he  adds,  **such  seems  to  be  the  general  character 
of  the  skulls  of  the  people  of  Madagascar."  It  is  possible  that 
the  Malagasy  possess  a  strong-  element  of  the  pre-Malay  popu- 
lation of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  .Mr.  Keane  supposes  to 
bn  Caucasian,  althuuj^h  tln^  evidence  in  fu'our  of  that  idea  is 
very  slight.  Mr.  Ellis  re:narks  that  *'the  vigour  of  health 
frequently  gives  a  ruddy  tinge  to  the  countenance  of  the  oliv'f^- 
coloured  race  ;"  which  removes  them  in  coaiplexion  from  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  Malays.  Ihis  would  seem  to  approximate  them 
to  the  wild  tribes  of  indo-China,  but  not  necessarily  so  ;  as  Mr. 
Shearman,  the  Editor  of  the  /irifi\h  Burma  Gazetteer  ^note,  p. 
155),  remarks  that  he  was  much  struck  with  the  ruddiness  of 
the  complexion  of  the  Burmans  living  several  hundred  miles 
above  Mandalay. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  Malagasy  is 
the  existence  side  by  side  of  dark  tribes  with  frizzy  hair 
and  licrht  tribes  with  straig-ht  hair,  all  speaking"  the  same 
language  and  forming  apparently  but  one  race.    There  is  a 
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similar  phenonienon,  however,  in  New  Guinea,  the  light-coloured 
peoples  of  which,  and  not  the  dark  tribes,  are  supposed  by 
Signor  d'Albertis  to  represent  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Comrie,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  light  and  the  dark  peoples  belong  to  the  same  race,  an 
opinion  which  does  not  allow  for  the  crossing  of  races  which 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  New  Gruinea  as  well  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  tbe  Asiatic  Archipelago.  In  a  paper  oh  ^^Tkt 
PBpuamend  the  Pofymsum^*  read  by  me  in  1882  befim  tbe 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  importance  of 
the  Negrito  element  in  determining  the  origin  of  the  spedal 
peculiarities  of  the  daxk  race  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  was 
dwelt  oui  and  reference  was  made  to  the  opinion  of  Pro£  Flower 
tiiat  the  Negritos  represent  '*an  infantile,  undeveloped,  or 
primitive  form  of  the  type  from  which  the  African  Ne^^ms  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Melanesians  on  the  other,  with  all  their 
various  modifications,  may  have  sprung."  In  the  influence  of 
that  Negrito  element  we  have  probably  the.  origin  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Malagasy,  but  whether  these  have  been 
impressed  on  the  Mongoloid  people  who  form  the  chief  element 
in  the  inhabitants^  of  Madagascar  before  or  after  their  settlement 
in  the  island  is  doubtful.  That  the  Negritos  existed  in  Mada- 
gascar before  the  arrival  of  the  M  alayo-Polynesian  speaking 
people  is  extremely  probable,  and  they  may  have  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  Malagasy,*  but  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  origin  of  those  characters  will  be 
possible  only  when  the  wider  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Papuan  and  Melanesian  races  has  been  satisfactorily  deter* 
mined. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  affirms  that  "Malaysia  and  Western  Poly- 
nesia were  orii^inally  occupied  by  two  cirirk  autochthonous 
types,  for  the  present  to  be  heir]  ns  distinct, — the  Papuans 
mainly  in  the  East,  the  Negritos  mainly  in  the  West."  'Ilie 
Negritos  are  still  represented  by  dts/ecia  membra  in  certain 
islands,  but  elsewhere  "they  have  been  rather  supplanted  than 
absorbed  the  intrndmu  fair  and  yellow  races  from  liiUo- 
China."  1  he  Papuans  are  re]H  (  spnted  by  compact  masses  in 
and  about  New  Guinea ;  elsew  liere  "they  haye  rather  been 
fiised  with  than  supplanted  by  the  fair  and  yellow  races,"  the 
fusion  resulting  in  the  so-called  'Alfuros'  of  Ceram  and  other 
islands  west  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  Melanesians  of  the 
Admiralty  and  other  islands  east  of  New  Guinea.  Therefore, 

*  The  Hova  woman  fij^imi  nt  p.  137  of  Mr.  BUn's  Three  Visih  ie  Madogncmr  presents 
a  *trikin(^  g«'ncr.il  rc-srniManci'  uf  foature  to  tlu  'Nr  yrit'^)  woman  of  Nortll  Ti^ltTWI^  OBd  Of  tlwi 

Philippine  Iriands,  given  in  piate  8  of  Cwrlaod'*  AtUu  dtr  £Um9gra^ki9m 
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if  there  has  been  any  such  fusion  in  Madagascar,  we  may 
suppose  the  dark  element  to  have  been  Papuan  rather  than 
Aftican,  and  Mr.  Dahle  admits,  what  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Codrington 
has  recently  pointed  out,*  that  there  is  a  MelanMian  eleroaot 
in  Malagasy.  Mr.  Codrington  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  'fa 
ray  limited  view  of  Malagasy  grammar,  obtained  by  one  wlu>  la 
ftmUiar  witli  a  IManadan  tongue,  slMMia  ao  many  points  nf 
resemblance  ^t  a  Hat  of  words  common  to  Malagasy  and  a 
Melanesian  tongue  comes  to  have  a  secondary  value.*'  Mr* 
Codrington  sees  so  great  a  likeness,  physically  as  well  as  in 
language,  between  the  people  of  Madagascar  and  Fiji»  fcr 
example,  that  they  might  be  taken  as  branches  of  one  common 
ancient  stock,  who  have  gone  off  east  and  west  from  the  original 
seat  of  the  race.  He  thinks,  however,  the  meet  reasonable 
supposition  is  'Hhat  the  substratum  of  all  ^  races  and 
languages  is  that  ancient  one ;  but  that  as  generations  have 
come  on,  and  islands  have  been  peopled  by  successive  move- 
ments or  accidents,  the  later  immigrants  have  been  more  mixed 
with  the  foreign  element  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Malays,"  This  opinionf  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
conclusions  I  have  xnywfAi  arrived  at  as  to  the  Malagasy ;  but 
in  addition  I  see  in  the  Hova  the  result  of  a  still  later 
introduction  of  a  light  element,  probably  Arab^  which  is  not 
wanting  among  the  Papuans,  although  its  influence  with  them 
is  not  so  observable. 

C.  Stamzlahd  Wakb. 


THE  OU>SST  imtABITAyT  OF  THE  RTOBNT'S  PARK  6ARDKNS. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  zoological  collection  in  the  Regent's  Park  has 
died.  This  interesting  individual  was  a  specimen  of  the  black  parrot  f  Cora- 
ca^tHs  nigra^  L.J  from  Madagascar.  It  was  presented  to  fht  £ocietv  by  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Telfair,  a  corresponding  member,  so  far  back  as  July,  1830, 
just  two  years  after  the  g-ardrns  were  opened.  This  bird  h^s  therefore  lived 
for  fifty-four  years  in  the  gardens.  How  old  the  parrot  was  when  it  arrived 
we  cannot  learn  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  represented  as  an  "adult  bird.** 
The  ancient  parrot  seemed  until  very  recently  to  have  carried  his  half^centuiy 
of  years  lightly  cnoucfh,  nevertheless,  his  keeper  remarked  that  he  was  a 
little  dull  of  late,  althoiiifh  he  fed  well.  One  mornincj-,  however,  the  parrot 
was  found  dead  in  his  cage,  having  previously  shown  no  symptoms  of  xH' 
health. ~Za»^  and  Waiu^^ 


♦  ANNUAL;  1KK2,  p.  26. 

t  In  a  moro  recent  Memoir  "On  the  Languages  of  Melanesia,"  Mr.  Codrington  says ;  "One 
who  M  ai^{naiiited  wilii  one  or  two  Melaaenan  hmguaf^es  finds  hamalf  at  bona  viA  Urn 
Tt>cabularies  and  {p-ammars  of  I'l  the  Ocean  lati^ia^os,  MelmnodiBt  PolfniNltii,  IlldCMMdn, 
MMiM^luy^-^Jtmmal  o/AtUktv^,  /tut,   Aug.  1884 ;  p.  39. 
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ROBERT  DRURY'S  "MADAGASCAR:"  IS  IT  A 
  FICTION  ? 

^  ^  TkjfADAGASCAR  :  or,  Robert  Drurys  Journal,  during 
Fifteen  Years*  Captivity  on  that  Island^  was  first 
published  on  the  24th  May,  172Q,  and  is,"  says  Mr.  William 
Lee,  *'in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting"  accounts 
that  appeared  between  the  date  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
the  death  of  Defoe/'  Madagascar  was  a  centre  around  which 
much  of  our  author^s  genius  in  fictitious  writing  turns;  and 
although  surrounded  by  savage  human  beingfs,  the  isolatiiin 
of  liie  English  boy  Dnuy  is  perfect.  Many  parts  of  the  book, 
on  reUgion,  aad  the  origin  of  govemment^  are  avowedly  the 
wcvrk  of  an  editor ;  and  tiiere  are  occasional  turns  of  humour 
resembling  Defoe,  but  ^  language  rarelj  does  so.  It  is 
eerlain  that  there  was  a  Robert  Dniry,—that  he  had  been  a 
ci|itiFe  as  stated, — ^that  he  wrote  a  large  account  of  his  adveo- 
turesy^tiiat  he  was  seen,  questioned  and  could  give  any 
informatioii  required,— after  the  publication  of  this  book.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Defoe  had  many  imitators  ;  I  think 
one  of  them  very  ably  edited  Drury's  manuscript.  Possibly 
Ddfoe  may  have  read  it  and  inserted  some  sentences,  but  as  I 
am  in  doubt  even  of  that,  I  cannot  place  the  book  in  the  list 
of  his  wwksJ' —Daniel  Defoe ;  His  Life  and  h^herto  unknown 
Writings  ;  by  William  Lee ;  vol.  i.  p.  448, 
I  It  is  regarding  the  authentidly  of  this  narrative,  rather  than 
'  the  authorship  or  editing  of  the  work,  that  I  would  here  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  more  qualified 
persons  further  light  upon  the  subject. 

Having  lately  been  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  Bibliography  of 
works  rating  to  Madagascar,  I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the 
prominent  position  which  Drurys  Journal  has  hitherto  occupied 
as  a  standard  authority  on  that  island.  Ellis,  Barbi6  du 
Bocage,  Mac6  Do^^mrtes,  Sibree,  Mullens  and  others,  have 
all  taken  for  Gospel  truth  the  statements  as  tn  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  Madag^ascar  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  curious  relation  of 
Robert  Drury. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  but  a  copy  of  the 
second  is  nw  before  me,  belonging  to  the  London  library. 

I     The  title  of  this  is  : — 

i  "Madagascar:  or  Robert  Drury's  Journal,  during  Fifteen 
I    Years'  Captivity  on  that  Island.  Containing 
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I.  His  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies^  and  short  Stay  there. 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  D^^ave  on  the 
Island  of  Madagascar;  the  Murder  of  Captain  Younge  and  ' 
his  Ship's  Company,  except  Admiral  Bembo'S  son,  and  some  ( 
few  Otliers,  who  escaped  the  Hands  of  tlie  barbarous  Natives. 

IIL  His  being  taken  into  Captivity^  hard  Usage,  Marriage,  , 
and  Variety  of  Fortune. 

IV.  His  Travels  through  the  Island*  and  Description  of  it ; 
as  to  its  Situation,  Product,  Mahufiustures,  Commodities,  &c. 

V.  The  Nature  of  the  People,  their  Customs,  Wars,  Religion, 
and  PolicjT :  As  also,  The  Conferences  between  the  Author  and 
some  of  their  Chiefe,  concerning  the  CkrisHans  and  Their 
Religion.  i 

VI.  His  Redemption  from  thence  by  Captain  Mackbtt,  ; 
Commander  of  the  Prince  of  WeUes^  in  the  East  indid  Company^s 
Service.   His  Arrival  to  England^  and  Second  Voyage  thither. 

VII.  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Madagascar  Language. 

The  Whole  is  a  Faithful  Narrative  of  Makers  of  Fact^  inter- 
spersed with  a  Variety  of  surprising  Incidents,  and  illustratod 
with  a  Sheet  Map  of  Madagascar y  and  Cuts. 

Written  by  Him  If ;  digested  into  Order,  and  now  published 
at  the  Request  of  his  Friends. 

The  Second  Edition. 

London:  Printed,  and  Sold  by  J.  Brotherton,  in  Comhtll : 
T.  Worrall  at  the  Judge's  Head  in  Fleet  street ;  and  J.  Jackson 
near  SL  James'  Gate,  Fall-MalL  MDCCXXXI.  Price  bound 
Six  Shillings.  " 

Now  nine  years  previously,  in  1720,  Defoe  had  written  The 
Lt/Cy  Adventures  and  Pvractes  of  the  famous  Captaijt  Sfna^Ieton  : 
and  in  17 19  had  appeared,  by  the  same  author,  T/ie  /\rujr  of 
the  Pirates  ;  Being  an  Account  of  the  famous  Filter  frizes  of 
Captain  Avervy  the  Mock  King  of  Madas^ascar.  With  his 
Rambles  and  Piracies  ;  wherein  all  the  Sham  accounts  Ju^  merlv 
published  of  him  are  detected.  In  two  Letters  from  himself; 
one  during  his  Stay  at  Madagascar^  and  ofte  since  his  Escape 
frmn  thence. 

All  these  works,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  were  written  as  auto- 
biographies, and  amon^fst  the  publishers  for  whom  thev  were 
printed,  there  always  appears  the  name  of  "J.  Brotlierton  in 
Comhill."*    It  may  be  remarked  that  the  scene  of  a  portion  of 

•  Tn  the  first  t-flition  of  Dtutv's  Journal  now  bcforft  me.  and  (latere!  ttjo.  Brotherton's 
aamu  docs  uot  apptar,  but  those  of  W.  Meadows,  J.  Nfarshall,  and  J.  Worrall  are  given. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  book  Is  to  be  bad  of  "the  Author,  at  Old  Twin's  Cdffc^-booiP  <b 
Bir*  Ilia  T.ane."  Bv  thf  w'-w.  fhf  'certificate'  bv  Wm,  Mack«tt  ii  dat«d  Ma?  7,  1718,  but  tiw 
dato  on  tho  titlo-pago  u  MDCCXXIX,— £d. 
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Capt.  Siiitjleton's  adventures  is  laid  also  in  Madagascar. 
According"  to  Mr.  Lee,  Defoe  must  have  felt  that,  in  writing  a 
preface,  his  task  was  needles*^,  as  a  recommendation.  His  brief 
and  simple  address  is  therefore  intended  to  aid  the  little  artijiu 
that  he  had  merely  edited  Crusoe's  own  narrative"  (p.  292). 

To  add  to  such  an  artifice  (supposing  Robert  Drury's  journal 
to  be  fictitious^  the  editor,  whoevor  he  may  be,  inserts  a 
*certiticate'  before  his  preface,  a'^  follows : — "This  is  to  certify, 
That  Robert  Drury,  Fifteen  Years  a  Slave  in  Madagascar,  now 
living"  in  Loiidun,  was  redeera'd  from  thence  and  brought  into 
England,  his  Native  Country,  by  Myself.  I  esteem  him  an 
honest,  indu5)trious  Man,  of  good  Reputation  ,  and  do  firmly 
believe  that  the  Account  he  gives  of  his  Strange  and  Surpri- 
sine  Adventures  is  Genuine  and  Authentick.  May  7,  1728, — 
\Vm.  Mackett." 

Let  us  compare  the  two  prefaces,  viz.  that  of  Crusoe  with 
that  of  Drury  : — 


Cru'=of. 

**lP  ever  the  Story  of  any  private 
Mao's  Adventures  in  the  World  were 
worth  naking  Publick,  and  were 
acceptable  when  Published,  the  Editor 
of  this  Account  thinks  this  will  be  so. 
The  Wonders  of  this  Man's  Life 
exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is  to  be 
foond  extant ;  the  life  of  one  Man  be« 
isg'  scarce  capable  of  a  greater  Vari- 
ety. The  Story  is  told  with  so  much 
Modesty,  with  Seriousness,  and  with 
a  rci  1^1  uus  Application  of  Events  to 
the  Uses  to  which  wise  Men  always 
apply  them,  [viz.],  to  the  Instruction 
of  others  by  this  Example,  and  to 
iustity  and  honour  the  Wisdom  of 
jc^vidence  in  all  the  variety  of  our 
Qream stances,  let  them  happen  how 
they  will.  The  Editor  believes  ihe 
tking  to  be  a  jusf  H: story  of  Fact ; 
neither  is  there  any  appearance  of 
Fktkm  in  it ;  and  however  thinks, 
because  all  such  things  are  dispatch'd 
that  thu  Improvement  of  it,  as  well  to 
the  Diversion  as  to  the  Instruction  of 
the  Reader,  wiU  be  the  same,  and  as 
soch,  be  thinks,  without  fbrther  Comp* 
liaMnt  to  the  World,  he  does  them  a 
great  Service  m  the  Publication." 


Drury. 

"At  the  first  Appearance  of  this 
Treatise,  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its 
being  taken  for  soch  another  Romance 

as  Kobinson  Ctuso;*  but  whoever 

experts  to  find  here  the  fine  Inven- 
tions of  a  prulilick  Brain  will  be 
deceiv'd ;  for  so  far  as  every  Hody 
coocem'dio  the  Publication  knows, 
it  is  nothing  else  but  a  plain,  hanesi 
Narrative  of  Ma^frr  of  Fact  A 

The  Original  was  wrote  by  Robert 
Drury,  which  consisting  of  eight 
Quires  in  Folio,  each  of  near  an 
hundred  Pages,  it  was  necessary  to 
contract  it,  and  put  it  in  a  more 
agreeable  Method :  But  he  constantly 
attended  the  Transcriber,  and  also 
the  Printer,  so  that  tbe  utmost  Care 
has  been  taken  to  be  w^ell  inform 'd  of 
every  dubiuus,  btrange,  and  intricate 
Circumstance.  And  as  to  the  large 
Proportion  of  Credit  which  we  give 
him,  it  will  be  found  not  to  arise 
from  an  implicit  Faith,  for  every 
Thing  he  miL;hi  think  proper  to 
relate;  but  from  the  strong  Proof  the 
Matters  related  receive  by  concurring 
I'estimony,  and  the  Nature  of  the 

Ttiwgrj 


*  Cnuw.  Amtmg  mhuiten  educated  at  Newiogton  Green,  where  Defoe  wae  educated, 
Sir.  Lea  mentioiu  a  Mr.  Timothy  Cniso. 

t  The  ifcaUce  in  tiieee  placet  are  Capt.  Oliver'e,  and  are  not  in  the  fiert  edition.— >£o.  (j.s.) 
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Crusoe  (2nd  Volume). 

*'Th£  Success  the  former  Fart  of 
m%  Wofk  has  met  with  10  the  World, 

has  yet  been  no  other  than  is  acknow- 
ledi::cd  to  be  due  to  the  Surprizing 
Variety  of  the  Subject,  and  to  the 
arreeabic  Manner  01  the  Performance. 

the  Eadeavours  of  curious  People 
to  reproach  it  with  being  a  Romance, 
to  search  it  for  Errors  in  Geography, 
Inconsistency  in  the  Relation,  and 
Contradictions  in  the  Fact,  have 
proved  alxnrtive,  and  as  impotent  as 
malicious.  The  just  Application  of 
every  Incident,  the  rebeioiis  and 
useful  Inferences  drawn  from  every 
Pari,  are  so  many  Testimonies  to  the 
good  Design  of  making  it  nnblick; 
and  must  legitimate  all  die  Part  that 
may  be  call'd  Invention  or  Parable 
in  the  Story.  The  Second  Part,  if 
the  Editor's  opinion  may  pass,  is 
fcontimiy  to  the  Usage  of  Second 
Parts.)  every  Wa^  as  enteitainiog  as 
the  First,  contains  as  stran<rp  and 
surprizing  incidents,  and  as  great 
a  Variety  of  them  ;  nor  is  the  Appli- 
cation less  serious*  or  suitable ;  and 
doubtless  will,  to  the  sober,  as  well  as 
ingenious  Reader,  be  every  way  as 
profitable  and  diverting;  and  this 
makes  the  abridging  this  Work  as 
scandalous,  as  it  is  knavish  and 
ridiculous,  seeing-  while  to  shorten 
the  Book,  that  they  may  seem  to 
reduce  the  Value,  they  strip  it  of  all 
those  JRe /lections,  as  well  religious 
as  moral,  which  are  not  only  the 
greatest  Beauties  of  tls'  Work,  but 
are  calculated  for  the  infinite  Advan- 
tage of  the  Reader.  By  this  they 
leave  the  Work  naked  of  tu  brightest 
Ornaments  ;  and  if  they  would,  at 
the  same  Time  pretend,  that  the 
Author  has  supply 'd  the  Story  out 
of  bis  Invention,  they  take  firom  it 
the  Improvement,  which  alone  recom- 
mends that  Invention  to  wise  and 
good  Men." 


Drury. 

....  "The  Account  here 

given  of  the  Religion  of  these  People, 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  invent* 

ed  by  fhr  Transcriber  to  serve  an 
End,  or  Inclination  of  his  own  ;  but 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  Case, 
that  the  most  to-be-suspected  Fstt 
of  the  Account  of  this  Religloa  Is 

Fact,  as  related  by  Drury  ;  

 and  were  more  strong"1y 

cuuurm'd  with  Additions  of  the  same 
Nature,  on  strictly  eiamining  and 
interrogating  the  Author ;  whose  Cha- 
racter and  circumstances  are  also  to 
be  consider'd,  as  that  he  was  but  14 
Years  of  Age  when  he  embark  d  on 
this  unfortunate  Voyage,  bis  being 
educated  at  a  Grmmmar- School  and 
in  the  Reliv^'on  of  the  R'^tab'^Kh' d 
Church  ;  that  ever  since  he  came 
home  he  has  firmly  adher'd  to  the 
sane,  even  to  Bigotry ;  00  that  it 
wou'd  be  a  Weakness  to  imagine 
he  was  able  or  willing'  to  invent  any 
such  Thing,  which  might  favour  Free* 
thinking ^  or  Natural  Religion,  in 
Opposition  to  RawWd;  since  they 
were  Matters  he  scarce  ever  troubl'd 
himself  to  enquire  after.  And  in  all 
those  Places  where Religiou  is  touch  d 
on,  or  the  Original  of  Government, 
the  Transcriber  is  only  answerable 
for  putting  some  Reflections  in  the 
Autnor's  Month,  which  as  it  is  the 
only  Artifice  here  us'd,  he  makes  no 
Scruple  to  own,  and  confess  thai  be 
cou'd  not  pass  such  remarkable  and 
agrreablc  Topicks  without  making 
proper  Applications nni  fnking- 
useful  Instructions*  trom  ihem;  yet 
the  Love  of  these  Snbjects  has  not 
induc'd  the  Transcriber  to  alter  any 
Fnr»s,  or  add  any  Fiction  of  his  own  ; 
Mr.  Drury  must  answer  for  every 
Occurrence,  the  Character  of  every 
Person,  his  Gmversation  or  Business 
with  them." 


In  both  prefaces  we  find  the  religious  ^^RefUctums**  and 
**Applica(ums"  recommended  for  the  **Ins(ructwn'  oithe  reader; 
and  the  **7%ing"  in  both  instances  is  insisted  upon  as  a  just 

*  iien  again,  thiO  italk«  are  not  in  tbft  original  oditioa. — £l>.  (J*S*) 
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histoiy  or  honest  narrative  of  "-^Matter  of  Fact**  When  an 
author  insists  so  strenuously  on  the  credibili^  of  his  relation^ 

bis  readers  are  apt  to  suspect  his  veracity. 
M.  Emile  Blan chard  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mamks  (1872), 

speaking  of  Robert  Drury's  Journal,  writes  : — 

**Robert  Drury,  rachet^  apr^s  quinze  ans  de  servitude, 
retourna  en  Angleterre.  Le  r^cit  de  ses  aventures,  qui  a  f'te 
public,  produisit  une  vive  sensation  chez  no'^  voisins  d'outre 
Manche.  La  v^racit^  du  narrateur  a  6te  affirmee  ;  pourtant,  k 
quelques  ^gards,  le  doute  est  leg-itiine.  Driin^  pretend  qu'il 
etait  esclave.  Un  Kuropeeii  reduit  en  esciavage  !  c'est  impos- 
sible, disent  ceux  qui  connaissent  les  Malgaches  ;  on  tue 
rRuropeen  peut-etre,  on  ne  le  place  jamais  dans  une  condition 

infime",  "Le  pretendu  esclave  nous  entretient  en  parti- 

culier  de  son  genre  de  vie  pres  du  maitre." 
,  According  to  a  manuscript  pencil  note  inserted  after  the 
preface  of  the  copy  of  Drury  s  Journal  now  before  me,  "Drury 
was  a  'Porter  at  the  India  House'  {Hughes*  Letters ;  2nd  ed., 
London  :  1773  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  88) this  pretended  Journal  of  his  is 
clearly  for  most  part  a  fiction,  probably  by  Defoe." 

Mr.  Knowles  has  pointed  out,  in  Notes  and  Queries^  and  the 
writer  has  lately  drawn  attention  to,  the  source  whence  Swift 
drew  hi.^  nautical  infoniiuiion  in  his  description  of  the  storm  in 
the  voyage  to  Lirobdingnag  ;  in  like  manner  1  think  that  M. 
Blanchard  has  indicated  the  source  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Malagasy  as  depicted  by  the  author  of  Robert  Drury's  Journal, 
He  says  s— 

*^Les  procdd6s  de  la  guerre  chez  les  Malgaches,  dont  Fla- 
oourtnous  a  instniits,  sont  dtoits  dans  tons  les  details  par 
Robert  Drury/' 

^'Dans  la  contr^e  ou  demeura  Drury,  les  coutumes^  le  genre 
de  vie,  les  superstitions,  ressemblent  k  ce  que  Ton  a  vu  dans 
le  pays  autrefois  habits  par  les  Fran9ais.  La  confiance  dans 
les  ^olis'  est  pareille,  les  ^ombiasses*  entretiennent  les  mtoes 
idto ;  le  jeune  captif  anglais  a  rencontr^  un  de  ces  hommes  qui 
venait  de  la  province  d'AnossL" 

^We  know,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  Defoe,  "by  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  library,  that  it  was  well  stored  with 
^Voyages  and  Travels/  His  actual  experience  of  the  sea  was 
small ;  and  it  must  have  been  from  books  and  men  that  he 
gathered  the  professionalities  so  skilfully  converted  by  his 
genius  into  a  series  of  imaginary  voyages/*  Now  the  author 
of  Drury's  Journal  undoubtedly  had  access  to  a  standard 
French  work,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  such  a  book 
existed  in  Defoe's  library,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  the  cata* 
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logue*  It  is  Huiaire  de  la  Grtmde  hie  4e  Madagascar^  compotk 
par  1$  Simr  de  Flaamri^  and  dated  i66i. 

How  do  I  know,  at  first  glanoe,  that  ^Druiy  had  access  to 
this  work  \  For  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  adopted  Flacoiut's 
map,  merely  translating  a  few  of  the  references,  as,  for  in- 
stance:— In  Flaoourt's  map,  constructed  in  1657,  a  tract  of 
country  marked  ''Pays  rtche  en  bestial'  appears  in  Dnuy's  map 
of  1729  as  country  inrich'd  with  cattle;"  and  so,  further 
soudi,  "Pays  trh  ferUie  AbandomU  el  ruini par  les  guerres"  ap- 
pears as  "A  fruitmll  Country  abandoned  &  ruin'd  by  the  Wars." 
The  spot  where  the  Degrave  was  cast  away,  and  the  track 
of  l^e  Author's  *TraveUs'  are  each  carefully  marked  through 
those  portions  of  the  map  unknown  to  the  P  rench  authors. 

In  1666,  Charpentier  published  his  Htstoire  de  I' itahlissement de 
la  Compagnie  Francoise  ;  and  in  1668,  M.  Souchu  de  Rennefort 
published  Reiaf/^'H  du  premier  voyage  de  la  Compagnie  des  indes 
OfienkUes  en  lisle  de  Madagascar  m  JJauphine  ;  so  there  was 
abundance  of  material  available. 

The  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
places  implicit  faith  in  Drury's  Vocabulary.  He  writes,  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  Drury's  narrative  is  unimpeachable,  that 
after  he  had  been  in  B^tsil^o  for  a  year,  he  "began  to  think  that 
the  language  there  spoken  originally,  while  perhaps  springing 
from  a  common  stock,  was  totally  different  from  that  spoken 
by  the  Hova/*  He  says:  changed  my  npininn,  however, 
before  I  left  ;  and  the  perusal  of  Robert  Drury  s  book,  but 
more  especially  the  \^ocabuIary,  has  quite  convinced  me  that 
the  language  has  really  been  one  all  over  the  island. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  read  anything  about  Madagascar 
that  has  given  me  such  pleasure,  and  has  set  me  otf  thinking  so 

miirh,  as  has  this  Vocabulary  of  Drury  In  going  throunrh 

this  Vocabulary  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Drury 
himself  did  not  write  it,  in  fact  could  noty  but  that  it  was  written 
from  dictation.  Drury  was  only  14  years  of  age  when  he  left 
England.  From  his  eleventh  year  he  had  desired  to  go  to  sea, 
and  thus  being  restless,  it  is  likely  he  would  not  be  well  educa* 
ted.  Then  he  was  14  years  in  captivity  and  assuciaied  only 
with  sailors  for  another  14  years  or  so  before  his  Adventure's 
were  written.  Thus  we  might  call  him  an  uneducated  man. 
The  Vocabulary,  however,  is  written  wiUi  care,  and  we  can  seo 
evidence  of  method  and  ruie  in  all  the  words.  Let  us  remember 
too,  that  he  was  a  cockney  :  hence  that  ever  recurring  r."  (AN- 
NUAL, 1875  ;  p.  OQ.)  Mr.  Ivichardson  gi\-es  Drury's  Malagasy 
Vocabulary  in  full,  with  the  modern  Hova  e<^uivaients,  and 
remarks  on  the  differences* 
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To  mv  mind,  the  "evidence  of  method  and  rule"  in  preparing" 
all  Lliesc?  words  given  in  the  Vocabulary  is  clear,  but  it  is  also 
conclusive  that  the  words  were  transformed  deliberately  from  a 
French  vocalnilary  to  adapt  them  to  the  pronunciation  which  a 
buppoijed  'cockney*  tongue  might  be  supposed  to  give.  This  is 
merely  a  suggestion.  The  preface  distinctly  says  the  work 
was  written  by  the  author  and  merely  abridged  and  transcribed 
by  the  editor,  who  reTnanis  anonymous. 

No  ethnoloGfist  or  philologist  would  dream  of  quoting  Robinson 
Crusoe  as  an  original  authority,  so  I  must  protest  against  Robert 
Drury*s  Journal  being  accepted  as  an  unimpeachable  record 
of  language  and  manners  in  West  Madagascar,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago.  As  to  the  veracity  of  the  soi-disani 
Dmiy,  take  the  following  passages 

"The  only  Good  which  I  got  at  **1t  vex'd  me  to  be  siupt  by  a 

Bengali  was,  that  I  here  learnt  to  River,  not  above  an  hundred  Yards 

swim,  and  I  attained  to  be  to  great  over.  At  length,  I  remembred  wbeo 

a  Proficient  in  swimming  that  it  was  I  was  at  Bengali,  where  are  the 

a  common  Practice  for  half  a  dozen  largest  A  ''h'^^a  ^nrs  m  \.\\fiV^oT\^,  and 

of  us  to  tve  a  Rupee  apiece  in  an  wlio  have  been  so  bold,  as  to  take  a 

Bandkercntef  about  our  Middles,  and  Man  out  of  a  shallow  Boat ;  that  if 

twinlMir  or  five  Miles  op  or  down  the  we  came  off  from  the  Shore  in  the 

River;  and  when  we  came  on  Shear,  Night,  wo  made  a  small  Fire  at  the 

the  Gentees  or  Moors  wotild  lend  us  Head,  and  another  at  the  Stern  of  the 

Cloatbs  to  out  on  while  we  staid;  Boat,  which  the  ^///^/S^r  would  not 

thus  we  U8*a  to  sit  and  regale  our-  come  near"  (p.  301). 
selves  for  a  few  Home  with  Arrack 
Punch  and  a  Dinn'T,  and  thOD  SWim 
back  again"  (p.  S). 

Yet  this  was  where  he  was  acctistomed,  as  a  common  prac* 
tloe^  to  swim  five  miles  up  or  down  and  five  miles  back»  total 
ten  miles,  to  dinner!  Dniry  may  be  a  good  authority  on 
swimming  and  crocodiles*  but  his  editor  must  have  sought 
and  found  more  credible  accounts  of  Madagascar  on  the  shelves 
of  his  well-stocked  library. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  noticed  another 
mannerism,  which  seems  to  give  additional  reason  for  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  either  the  editor  of  Captain  SingUhn 
and  the  editor  of  Robert  Drury  were  one  and  the  same  person^ 
or  that  the  editor  of  the  latter  aped  the  s^le  of  the  former  con- 
siderably t—» 

Captain  Singleton.  Robert  Drury. 

"But  the  case  in  short  was  this;  ...  '*and  sent  such  Word  to  the 

CftpulQ'-.(I  forbear  his  name  at  pre*  Captain  (whose  Name  I  must  not 

sent,  fora  particular  reason)^  Captain  declare,  being  sworn  to  the  contraiy), 

of  the  East  India  merchant  -  siiip  detiriog  me  CO  go  00  Shoar"  (p.  17}. 
bottad  afterwards  for  China' '  (p.  154}. 
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In  the  description  of  the  After-voyage  of  Robert  Drury  in 
1719,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  is  made  to  say  that  Tulea,  a  good 
harbour,  is  well  described  in  the  Waggoner.  This,  I  take  it, 
means  some  current  book  of  sailing  directions^  and  from  it  the 
technical  description  of  various  paxta  of  tbe  coast  has  evidently 
been  taken. 

Robert  Druiy  also  states,  or,  rather,  his  editor  states  for 
him :  have  read  the  Aiias  Geographicusy  and  suppose  it  to 
be  a  Collection  of  all  that  has  been  wrote  oi  this  Island.  And 
notwithstanding  I  find  some  Things  there  mentioned  of  which 
I  give  no  Account  I  see  no  Reason  to  depart  from  any  Thing 
herein  contained,  nor  to  add  any  Thing  to  it;  I  relate  only 
what  I  saW|  and  knew  myself." 

I  have  before  me  a  map  purporting  to  be  Andemu  Cmrh 
Topographiqm  de  tIsU  de  Madagascar^  Reduite  d'aprh  U  Desnn 
Original^  de  M,  Robert^  fait  en  1727.  This  is  m  a  copy  of 
Rodion's  Voyage  d  Mad^ascar^  which  was  not  published  until 
1 79 1,  but  it  indicates  the  existence  of  a  map  in  1727,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  various  Dions  mentioned  by  Drury» 
and  to  which  his  editor,  it  appears  to  me^  can  have  had  access. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  names  of  these  Dians  should 
be  marked  in  Robert's  map  of  1727,  and  not  in  the  maps 
ta^en  from  Flacourt,  illustrating  Robert  Drury's  narrative 
in  1729  and  1731  \ 

S«  P.  OUVSiU 


[I  am  indebted  for  the  preceding  paper  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Rest,  Ph.D.,  of  tlie  India  Office,  who,  with  the  author's  permission,  sent 
me  the  MS.,  together  with  tht:  following  additional  particulars  io  coofir* 
matioii  of  his  theory,  in  a  note  from  Captain  Oliver  to  Dr.  Rost. 

Writing  from  Goe|M>rt,  under  date  Blarch  gth,  i885t  Captain  Oliver  oays 

**My  dear  Dr.  Rost, 

"Since  writing  to  you  m  re  'Robert  Drury,*  I  have  found  that  the 
author  of  the  narrative  has  taken  the  description  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision from  Flacourt*8  work  (1661).  Flacourt  also  relates  the  stories 
of  two  wrecks  on  the  south  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  161 8,  in  both  of 

which  are  episodes  strangely  resembling  Drury's  story,  which  is  said 

to  ha\e  occurred  a  hundred  years  after.  A  young  man  named  Pitre 
is  shipwrecked  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  chief,  and  another  chief 
purchases  him,  he  spends  several  years  in  a  species  of  captivity  with 
the  Malagasyi  is  given  a  Malaga^iy  wife,  etc.  etc. 


*  Curiously  ettoa|^,  Rochon,  wbo  wrat«  in  Maoritiits,  does  not  illttde  to  Robort  Drury's 
hittorj,  which,  it  m  iv  be  supposed,  would  bo  aotorioiM  tt  lilo  do  llticnt«gat»  irtHft  Ctlflllttt 
llacikott,  hw  ddivereri  tn4oa  ia  X719. 
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"Rochon  also  describes  a  man,  named  'Robert/  who  was  captured  by 
the  pirates  and  lived  several  years  iu  Madagascar.  Drury's  narrative 
was  published  in  1729.  Robert's  map  was  published  in  1727.  M.  de 
Malesherbe  gave  Robert  s  MSS.  and  MS.  map  to  xVbb^  Rochon  (date 
not  mentioned^  and  the  map  was  dedicated  in  1725  to  the  Due  de 
Chanlnes. 

"Mr.  J.  RicbardBOn>  in  his  notes  on  Dmr/s  Vocabulary,  says: 
'His  untrained  ear  would  prevent  him  from  detecting  the  r  in  andricma^ 

and  he  would  ver}-  likely  pronounce  it  Jean*  and  down  goes  dca,  and 
doubtless  another  an  to  make  up  dnau;  doubtless  the  word  stands  for 
andriana'  (Ant.  Ann.  1875  ;  p.  99.) 

"In  Flacourt  (1661)  the  words  Andn'an  and  Dian  are  used  throughout 
in  their  proper  sense,  and  doubtless  the  auilior  of  Drury  gut  his 
Ikan  from  the  French  ITms,  etc. 

"Excose  this  hnxried  note.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  publisher  to  print 
an  edition  of  Robert  J)ntry,  to  which  I  should  like  to  write  an  intro- 
duction and  make  annotations  beneath  the  original  text.  I  can  show 
some  curious  parallels.  My  idea  is  that  Drury  had  made  a  voyage  or 
two  to  Madagascar,  had  been  among,  if  not  of,  the  pirates;  and  that 
his  brains  were  picked  by  Defoe  or  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
based  the  imaginary  captivity  of  Drury  on  the  stories  in  Flacourt  and 
other  writers.  The  map  is  Flacourt' s,  cttlainlv.  The  religious  inter- 
ludes and  preface  are  uncommonly  like  Defoe's  method  of  preaching 
moralities,  etc 

"Is  there  any  book  in  your  Library  giving  'Sailing  Instructions,'  or 
such  like,  to  the  East  Indiiea  between  i65o->i7to,  which  describes  the 
coasts  of  Madagascai? 

"Believe  me, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

**S.  p.  Oliver." 

Dr  Rest  has  also  forwarded  me,  with  leave  to  publish  it,  the  following 
letter  from  the  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records  at  the  India  Office, 
m  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  Captain  Oliver.  Tiit  particulars  here  given 
appear  to  me  rather  to  confirm  than  to  discredit  tlie  geuuineness  of  Drury's 
Mrrativtt. 

I  win  not  attempt  in  a  mere  note  to  discuss  the  theory  here  put  forward 
so  ingeniously  by  Captain  Oliver.  I  cannot  sav  that  the  points  he  has 
advanced  -  although  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  probably  throwing  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  book  was  written, — have  convinced  me  that 
it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  ffenuioe  production  and  substantially  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  subject,  however,  could  not  be  properly  discussed  without 
a  careful  examination  of  Flacourt  and  other  early  book^  on  Madagascar, 
and  a  detailed  comparison  of  them  with  Orury's  work ;  and  this  I  cannot 
attempt  in  the  present  nnmber  of  the  Ankual.  But  I  hope  that  in  a 
future  number  some  one  will  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  and  &TOttr  the 
Editors  with  the  result  of  his  enquiries.  Meanwhile,  1  should  rest  COntMt 
with  the  Scottish  form  of  verdict,  "Not  proven." 

JAM£S  SlBR£E,  JUli.  (£D.)] 

•  IatbsfifittditeefZVMy«5^mf«a/«hiiirafdisni^^ 
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"Indkt  Office,  S.W. 
M3i,^  Januaiy,  1885. 

*'I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  leceipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th 
December,  1884,  making  certain  enquiries  regarding  Dnuy$ 

Journal  and  some  of  the  vessels  named  therein. 

"In  reply  I  am  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rost,  the  Librarian 
to  this  ( e,  the  nanus  of  people,  places,  etc.,  q-iven  throughout  Robert 
Drunk's  narrative  and  in  his  Vocabulary  represent,  with  ver}'  few  excep- 
tions, true  and  genuine  Malagasy  words,  which  could  neither  iiave  been 
forged  nor  taken  from  the  few  vocabQlaries  (French,  Dutch  and  German) 
previously  published.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Diuiy  really 
visited  Madagascar,  as  he  states. 

"With  regard  to  the  ships,  etc.,  named  by  him,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  prior  to  1702  there  existed  two  East  India  Companies — the 
Old  or  London  Company,  and  the  New  En^^lish  Company.  The  former 
had  no  such  ship  as  the  Df  Grave,  nor  any  commander  named  Young  or 
Younge,  but  the  New  Company  had  the  Dt  Grave  as  one  of  the  first 
three  vessels  they  sent  to  India.  The  United  Compjiiy  had  no  vcfisel 
named  Drake  prior  to  1721,  in  which  yeai  a  vessel  of  that  name  sailed, 
on  1 7th  June,  from  Portsmouth,  under  Commander  W.  Whitaker,  for  St. 
Helena*  and  Bencoolen.  returning  home  on  8th  June,  1723.  The  first 
commander  named  William  Mackett,  employed  by  the  United  Company, 
commanded  the  iV/^A/m^a/^  on  a  voyage  to  Fort  St.  George,  172 1 — 3. 
The  United  Company  had  no  vessel  Sarah,  nor  a  Commander  Bloom  in 
their  service,  but,  prior  to  the  amalgamation  in  1702,  there  was  a  ship 
Sarah  in  the  employ  of  the  New  or  English  Company.  There  was  no 
Prince  of  Walts  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Company,  but  the  Prinuss 
of  Wales ^  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  Mackett,  is  probably  the  ship 
meant.  The  United  Company  had  neither  a  Mmuty  nor  a  Henty  in 
their  service,  neither  had  they  a  Commander  White  or  Harvey>  but  a 
Mmury  and  a  Henry  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  171 5  and  1716 
respectively,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  vessels  may  have  been  specially 
licensed  by  the  Fast  India  Company. 

"The  Admiralty  can  probably  give  you  any  information  you  require 
regarding  the  H.M.S.  WniLhilsea  mentioned  by  Robert  Drury.  \\  iih 
regard  to  the  alleged  trading  in  slaves  by  the  Mercury^  1  may  state  tliat 
the  East  India  Company's  ships  never  traded  in  slaves.  They  occasion- 
ally called  at  the  West  India  Islands  on  the  outward  or  the  return 
voyage^  but  never  for  slaving  purposes. 

'*I  am  to  add  that  there  is  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  RsbtH  Dnu;^9 
JourwU  in  the  Libran  of  this  Office. 
«1  am,  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  C.  Danver^, 

"Captain  S.  P.  Oliver.  "Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records." 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  part  of  the  eastera  fllUt-JMld  or  plateau  and  headland  of  St* 
Helena  is  called  'Bo'v-.^olen,'  indicating  tha  te—r  contrtioa  Mtw«M  9k»  MaliMMd  tiM 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  MADAGASCAR. 


VER  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  multiplication 


JlZ/  of  books  thereby,  elementary  education  has  spread  in 
ever-wideninq:  circles.  All  who  have  desinvi  to  tpnch,  to  inform, 
and  to  enlielitt'ii,  have  hastened  to  bring  the  printing  press  into 
their  service,  and  to  su]jf)lempnt  and  complement  their  oral 
teaching  with  the  printed  book.  This  is  especially  true  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  claim  to  hold,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  corporations,  a  divine  commission  to  teach  all 
peoples  and  people  of  all  classes  what  they  r<  ij;ar(l  as  the  hi  -^  hest 
and  most  important  truths.  But  a  nexus  is  required  between  tiie 
printed  book  and  the  many  who  are  desired  to  use  it ;  and  this 
is  found  in  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  elementary  education, 
thus  making  attainable  to  the  many  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  and  some  training  in  thinking  and  feeling.  In  all 
countries  attempts  to  propagate  Christianity  have  extended 
elementary  education  ;  in  some  countries  they  have  founded  it. 
Madagascar  is  one  of  these  latter,  in  which  elementary  education 
hds  risen  and  progressed  concurrently  with  Christianity.  The 
first  missionaries  of  the  Cross  in  Madagascar  were  Christians 
of  the  Roman  communion,  who,  in  iIil;  seventeenth  century,  set- 
tled with  military  colonists  from  Europe  at  several  points  on 
the  coast  \  but  of  their  labours  there  seem  to  be  no  traceable 
results  save  a  few  specimens  of  their  catechisms,  in  which 
Malagasy  words  appear  in  a  very  imperfect  and  almost  unre* 
cognizable  Ibrm. 

Firsi  Period:  1820-1836.  The  arrival  at  Antananarivo  of 
the  Rev.  D«  Jones,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  Oct.  3rd, 
1820,  is  the  real  starting-point  of  Christian  missions  and  elemen- 
tary education  in  Mcuiagascar.  At  that  time  the  Malagasy 
language  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  a  Hongue.'  Mr.  Jones 
says  that  he  could  not  find  more  than  six  persons  who  wrote 
Malagasy  words  in  Arabic  characters.  Doubtless  in  the  province 
of  M^titinana,  among  the  descendants  ot  the  Arab  settlers 
of  some  centuries  ago,  there  were  many  who  could  so  write 
Malagasy  words;  but  these  literates  seem  to  have  had  no  desire 
to  impart  art  of  writing  to  natives ;  it  seems  rather  that 
they  jealously  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a  means  of  power  and 
distinction.  Very  shortly  after  Mr.  Jones's  arrival  he  be^an  a 
school  at  Ifidirana  (near  the  spot  on  which  the  Prime  Minister's 
house  now  standsjwith  three  scholars  placed  by  King  Radilma  I. 
undtr  his  caro.  These  three  scholars  ware  Rak6to  (son  of  the 
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king's  sisler),  RAlitoiUhyi  and  Ramahaoly  (better  known  as 
Rainifiringa).  The  two  latter  became  successively  governors  of 
Tamatave* 

Another  school  was  begun  at  Amb6din'  AndohMo,  with 
sixteen  scholars,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Griffiths  in  die  following  year, 
and  a  third  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jeffreys  at  Ambdhimitsimbina,  wi& 
twelve  scholars,  in  1822. 

A  few  months  subsequently  the  missionaries  abandoned 
teaching  in  £nglish  and  adopted  the  vernacular.  From  this 
time  till  tiiey  set  up  the  first  printing  press  at  Ambiitonakiinga 
in  1826,  they  were  obliged  to  use  manuscript  reading  lessons  in 
teaching  their  scholars  to  read.  In  1824  the  three  schools  were 
united  in  one  central  school  at  Ambodin'Andohalo,  and  the  Ma* 
dagascar  Missionary  School  Society,  comprising  natives  and 
Europeans,  was  formed  to  promote  the  extension  d schools  to  the 
principal  villages  in  Im^rina.  This  School  Society  established  a 
repository  at  Imarivolanitra  for  the  sale  of  school  materials  and 
other  contributions  in  kind.  Twelve  or  thirteen  village  schools 
were  formed  soon  after,  and  by  March,  1826,  as  shown  in  the 
School  Socie^'s  Report,  the  following  were  the  total  returns 

No.  of  Schools  30        No.    of    Teachen  30 

„       Scholars  2051  „      „     Assistants  36 

Average  Att«mcUiica  1705         »,     m    Monitocs  258 

From  the  report  of  expenditure  it  appears  that  the  average 
cost  of  these  schools  #as  3J.  3^.  per  scholar  in  average  atten- 
dance. Among  the  places  at  which  schools  were  established 
were  the  following :  Amb6himan4rina9  An6siz^to,  Anj^nah&ry, 
Alas6ray  Amblltom&ngay  Tsiaf&hy,  Ih^ranandrlanay  Amb6m- 
dratrlmo^  Ambitol^mpy,  Soivinim6rina,  Ampan^nina,  Ant6n- 
gona,  Antsihadlnta,  F^noarivo,  Ambdhim^nga,  IXhSsf  B^tsiza* 
raina,  Amb6atitny,  Nam^hana,  M^rimandr6so,  Ambohtdrablby, 
Ambdhimaliza,  and  Amb6himinamb61a.  Of  the  teachers  who 
were  then  engaged  in  these  schools,  Rainis6a  RAtsimandlsa  is 
probably  the  sole  survivor;  among  those  of  them  who  have 
more  recently  passed  away,  Rainifiringa,  Governor  of  Tama- 
tave,  R^tsilainga,  pastor  of  Antslkmpaniniahiizo,  and  Raini- 
mam6njis6a,  pastor  of  AnMak^ly,  will  be  best  known  and 
remembered.  From  1826  to  183a  the  number  of  scholars 
seems  to  have  increased  but  slowly.  Returns  made  in  1818  and 
183a  give  the  following  totals :— * 

iSa8.  No.  of  Schools  38       No.    of   tsaebars  44 

„  t,  Scholars  1309         „      „    Assistants  40 

Average  Attendance  1449 

ib^it    No.  ot  Sciiuols  abuui  60 

II   II  Scholars   „  2^00 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  King  Radama's  authority  and,1rom  1828, 
that  01  his  successor  alone  secured  most  of  these  scholars.  At 
first  the  people  feared  to  commit  their  children  to  foreigners, 
whom  they  connected  with  the  foreign  slave  dealers,  and  whom 
they  suspected  of  cannibalism  ;  and  probably  alter  they  had 
discovered  that  their  fears  on  this  score  were  groundless,  their 
suspicions  as  to  the  intentions  ot  their  Sovereign  were  almost 
as  formidable.  So  great  was  the  aversion  of  some  to  the 
education  of  their  children  that  they  hid  them  in  rice-pits, 
where  some  were  smothered,  rather  than  produce  them  to  be 
taught  ;  others  bought  slave  children  and  caused  them  to 
personate  their  own  children  in  attendine  school,  thus  in  part 
leadiiiL^  to  a  prohibition  ae  ^nst  the  teaching  of  slaves.  One 
minor  cause  of  parents'  dislike  to  their  children  entering  the 
schools,  and  one  which  has  prevailed  even  till  now,  was  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  getting  their  children  freed  from 
attending  school  at  a  reasonable  age.  King  Radama,  and 
Malagasy  govermnetits  in  later  times,  have  alike  sought,  though 
without  avowing  it,  in  patronizing  and  promoting  idHKib,  to 
strengthen  their  hold  on  the  most  serviceable  aira  capable  of 
their  subjects ;  and  one  can  readily  perceive  that  schools,  ruled 
by  a  government  based  on  fdmmp/kma  (i.e.  forced  and  unpaid 
service),  might,  to  many  of  the  people,  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
new  means  of  oppression.  That  this  was  felt  by  the  first  mis* 
sionaries  as  early  as  1828  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  School  Society  for  that  year :  — 

^*Ifi  order  to  obviate  or  lessen  the  prejudices  cherished  by  some 
of  the  parents,  who  reluctantly  allow  their  children  to  attend  the 
schools,  or  to  continue  long  in  them,  a  general  regulation  has 
been  formed  that,  as  soon  as  scholars  are  able  to  read  with  facil- 
ity, to  write  a  good  legible  hand,  to  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
catechisms,  and  have  advanced  in  arithmetic  through  the  rules 
of  fellowship  and  proportion,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  their  vacancies  filled  up  by  new  pupils.  The  com- 
petency of  the  scholars  to  leave  is  determined  by  the  mission- 
aries at  the  monthly  examinations." 

Statistics  of  the  schools  for  1833-1835  are  missing,  but  we 
are  informed  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns,  in  their  Nmrraiive 

that  <nhe  number  of  schools  increased  until 
they  amounted  to  neaiiy  100,  containing  nominally  about  4000 
scholars,  to  whom  were  imparted  the  elements  of  instruction 
and  of  religious  truth.  Probably  some  10,000  to  15,000  altoge- 
ther passed  through  the  mission  schools  during  the  period 
under  review"  ^1820-1835':.  Reading  primers,  catechisms, 
tracts,  hymu-books,  and  portions  ol  the  Scriptures  were  largely 
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produced  and  distributed  among  the  scholars*  With  what 
importance  elemeotary  education  was  regarded,  and  how  neces- 
sary  to  its  advanoment  the  supenrision  <^  the  misrionanr  was 
deemed  to  be,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  missionaries  on  March  3rd,  1823 :  ^'Xheee 
[country]  schools  require  in  so  early  a  stage  of  their  existence . 
uie  most  vigilant  attention  and  superintendence  on  our  part. 
Unless  they  be  regularly  visited,  the  expenses  incurred  in  their 
formation  and  support  would  be  wasted.  The  name  of  a  school 
might  indeed  continue  for  a  time,  but  any  solid  improvement 
in  the  scholars  could  not  reasonably  be  expected*  We  are 
either  efficient  or  not  as  the  schools  are  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported* Even  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures 
would  be  in  vain,  unless  there  are  readers;  and  readers  can 
only  be  obtained  in  the  schools.  To  which  we  may  add  that 
without  the  schools  we  have  not  even  hearers,  in  brief,  without 
schools  we  labour,  translate,  print,  and  preach  in  vain.  With 
them  we  are  indulging  the  pleasing  hope  that  exteoaivo  good 
is  springing  up." 

Some  of  the  missionaries,  however,  after  their  departure  from 
the  island  in  1836,  and  after  persecution  had  tested  the  value 
of  their  labours,  seem  to  have  entertained  a  suspicion,  if  not  a 
conviction,  that  they  had  devoted  themselves  somewhat  too 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  the  young.  They  mention  two 
facts  as  tending  to  sustain  this  view  :  one  was  "that  the  major- 
ity of  natives  converted  to  a  profession  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to 
afford  credible  evid»mce  of  genuine  faith  and  repentance,  con- 
sisted of  adults  not  trained  up  tn  the  ?nission  sctwots^  but  impressed 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  conversation  with  those 
who  through  grace  had  beUeved  ;"  the  other  was  "that  most 
of  those  who  embraced  the  truth  voluntt/rftv  and  immediatety 
camnte)ifed  learning  to  ready  however  much  engaged  in  secular 
busint'ss,  or  however  much  advanced  in  life." 

1  hat  trreater  spiritual  results  did  not  follow  the  teaching  of 
the  young  may  to  us  now  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars  disliked 
and  distrusted  the  schools,  and  that  their  influence  over  their 
children  would  probably  largely  countt^raci  the  influence  and 
teaching  of  the  school.  As  then,  so  now,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  most  strenuou-.  and  systematic  efforts  to  train  the 
young  will  often  be  disaii()oiiUing  utiiess  by  persevering  kiiuily 
labours  among  their  parents,  their  good-will  towards,  and 
confidence  in,  the  schools  can  be  secured. 

On  the  depai  Luie  of  the  missionaries  in  1836,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Queen's  hostility  to  Christianity,  all  schools  were 
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broken  up;  and  from  that  date  to  the  re-establishment  of  mis- 
sions in  1862,  whatever  teaching  was  earned  on  was  secret  and 
domiciliary.  The  Government  required  that  all  the  books  which 
had  been  distributed  by  the  missionaries  should  be  given  up, 
and  very  many  were  thus  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  people. 
^One  result  of  the  scarcitv  of  books  that  followed  was,  that  the 
missionaries  tound  on  their  return  in  1862  that  many  more 
persons  could  read  from  manuscript  than  from  printed  books.  In 
reviewing  the  work  of  elementary  education  as  it  was  carried 
on  during  this  first  period  of  missionary  labours,  the  principal 
facts  to  which  one  is  disposed  to  give  prominence  are 

1.  That  although  Arabic  characters  had  been  introduced 
and  used  in  writing  Malagasy  speech,  their  use  was  so  limited 
that  the  first  English  missionaries  had  practically  a  dear  field 
in  which  to  introduce  the  Roman  characters.  They  ware  able^  in 
conjunction  with  King  Radama,  to  settle  Ibr  all  time  that  in 
these  characters  the  vernacular  speech  should  be  written ;  and 
not  only  so»  but  they  determined  the  use  of  these  characters  by 
a  phonetic  principle,  giving  to  every  consonantal  and  vowel 
sound,  with  periiaps  two  exceptions,  its  own  proper  letter.  The 
importance  of  this  to  the  work  of  elementary  education  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated  by  those  who  know  the  comparative 
difficulty  and  facility  with  which  English  children  and  Malagasy  , 
children  respectively  learn  to  read  and  write  in  thir  own  tongue.    C  f 

2.  The  scholars  were  provided  and  their  attehdance  super- 
vised by  government  authority  after  a  capricious  fashion,,  with 
scarcely  any  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  schools  was  borne  by  the  mission  aided  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Such  was  probably  the  best  possible  way  of 
doing  the  work  that  was  done,  but  precedents  were  thereby 
established  which,  in  this  later  period  of  missionavy  effort^  can 
only  with  great  difficulty  be  departed  from. 

3.  The  work  of  elementary  education  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Antananarivo  and  about  a  hundred  villages  within 
a  circle  of  20  miles'  radius. 

Second  Period:  1862- 1868.  This  opens  with  the  arrival  and 
settlement  of  missionaries  of  the  L.  M.  S.  at  Antananarivo 
in  August  and  September,  1862.  Among  these  was  a  trained 
school  mastPT,  Mr  C.  H.  St  a  eg,  who  soon  opened  a  school  in  a 
wooden  building  at  Ambodin'  Andohalo,  on  the  spot  where  a 
central  school  was  first  formed  in  1824. 

Jesuit  missionaries  also  arrived  at  Antananarivo  the  same 
y«"ar  and  started  srh.iols;  a  missionary  of  tiie  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  i  rospel  commenced  work  at  Tamatave  in 
August,  1864;  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie^ 
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established  two  stations  on  the  east  coast  at  V6him^ro  (Nov. 
1864)  and  And6vor4nto  (Nov.  1866);  the  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society  started  its  mission  at  Bet^fo  in  North  B^tsil6o  in  1867  ; 
and  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association  in  the  same  year 
commenced  educalionu  wotk  in  Antananarivo  in  close  co-ope- 
ration with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Dnring  this  period  the  missionaries  reocnved  no  help  from  the 
native  Government  in  establishing  schools  or  securing  Molars ; 
under  the  Grovemment  of  Radama  11.  they  enjoyed  liberty  in 
thepursuit  of  their  labours,  and  toleration  under  the  Grovemment 
of  Queen  RjUK>hMna.  Schools  were  only  established  where 
there  were  people  who  wished  to  have  them,  and  the  scholars 
were  children  whose  parents  desired  them  to  be  taught. 

The  following  statistics  for  this  i>eriod  are  taken  from  A 
Brief  Review  o/ike  L*M*  Missum  in  Madagascar*  fhm  1861 
ib  1670:^ 
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3^5 

7, 
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20 

18 

28 

The  journey  of  Queen  Rasoherina  to  tiie  east  coast  in  1867 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  temporary  decrease  in  that  year. 
More  would  probably  have  been  done  by  the  L.  M.  8.  Mission* 
aries  in  oiganising  and  superintending  schools  and  in  training 
teachers  during  these  years  but  for  the  early  death  of  Mr, 
Stagg  in  February,  1864.  From  that  time  till  1870  the  work  oi 
training  teachers  was  practically  in  abeyance. 

T/i?'rd  Prrint/ :  from  i86g  to  the  present  time.  A  decided 
chancre  in  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  MadacT-i'^^rir  towards  Chris- 
tianity, as  indicated  by  a  series  of  very  interesting  events  with 
which  most  readers  of  this  magrizine  are  familiar,  serves  as  a 
suitable  starting-point  for  this  period.  In  September,  1869, 
became  evident  lo  the  people  of  Imerina  that  their  rulers  had 
publicly  renounced  tlie  idols  and  were  favourably  disposed  to 
the  t  x tension  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  very  naturally  caused  a 
change  m  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  people  towards  it,— 
from  being  indifferent,  if  nut  liostiie,  they  became  inquisitive. 

Towards  the  close  of  I 86q  about  120  natives  were  sent  out 
from  the  Christian  congregations  in  Antananarivo  to  various 
parts  of  Imerina  to  teach  what  they  could  of  the  Fivavdhana 
(•the  Praying').  These  men  started  schools  and  gathered  the 
children  into  them  ;  and  by  the  clo.se  of  1870,  as  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  foreign  missionaries  and  the  native 
Cliii^Udns,  the  number  of  schools  in  Imerina  had  risen  from  28 
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to  J59,  and  the  number  of  scholars  from  1735  to  15,837.  Such 
ftlaim  numerical  increase  in  less  than  two  years  was  made 
pCMSwItt  by  the  diange  of  policy  mentioned  above,  and  is 
Hoffident  justification  for  regarding  it  as  inaugurating  a  new 
period  in  tlie  history  of  elementary  edacation  in  this 
Qountiy. 

The  following  is  a  tesum^  of  cixcumstanoes  whidi  have  all 
contributed  more  or  less  to  the  great  pr<^e8S»  either  in  quantity 
or  quality  or  in  both»  which  dementary  education  has  made 
from  1870  to  the  present  time  t-* 

{a)  Settlement  of  missionaries  of  the  London  Mission^  of 
the  Jesuits^  and  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  in  South  Betsileo. 
(^)  Increase  of  missionaries  of  the  London  Mission,  of  the 
Friends'  Mission,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Imerina,  {c)  Settlement 
of  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel 
in  Imenna.  [d^  Settlement  of  missionaries  of  the  London 
Mission  in  Antsihiknaka  and  Ib6ina.  (e)  Training  and  settle* 
ment  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  native  evangelists 
or  catechists  and  schoolteachers.  (/)  The  steps  taken  by 
missionaries  of  various  societies,  and  notably  those  of  the 
London  and  the  Friends'  Missions,  to  organise  their  work 
in  elementary  education  and  piovide  for  effective  examination 
of  the  schools,  [g)  The  spasmodic  and  irregular,-  but  well- 
mean!^  effi>rts  of  the  Malagasy  Government  and  officials, 
by  proclamations  and  speeches  and  by  the  registration  of  scho- 
lars, to  advance  elementary  education. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  question  whether  elementary  educa- 
tion has  been  advanced  by  missionaries  of  any  one  society 
invading  a  part  of  the  country  previously  occupied  by  another, 
and  competing  with  them  for  the  education  of  the  children.  It 
will  be  scon  that  I  have  answered  the  question  affirmatively, 
but  1  have  no  desire  to  emphasise  the  affirmation,  as  I  am  well 
aware  that  competition  among  foreign  missionaries  tends  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  people  towards  independence  and 
self-help.  None  can  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
and  its  officials,  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  sentiments  favour- 
able to  education  among  the  most  advanced  of  the  people,  has, 
more  than  anything  else,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  exten- 
sion of  elementary  education  during"  the  past  sixteen  years. 
But  this  alone  would  have  accomplished  little  m  the  absence  of 
the  organised  work  which  has  b*  *  ti  carried  on  by  the  various 
missionary  societies  within  the  same  period.  This  organised 
work  divides  itself  under  five  heads  :—\a)  Direct  teaching  of 
the  missionaries.  \b)  Training  of  school  teachers,  (c)  Con- 
tribution of  the  greater  portion  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  [d) 
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Sttperintendanca  and  ezaminatioii  of  the  schools,  {e)  Preps* 
ranon  and  publication  of  school  books. 

The  action  of  the  Government  and  its  oflcials  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  enrolment  of  scholars,  the  exertion  of  an 
irregular  and  intermittent  pressure  on  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  the  expression  on  various  public  occasions 
of  the  fitvour  with  which  it  regards  the  educational  movement, 
and  the  freeing  of  school  teachers  from  fammpoana. 

'  The  Government  has  not  aided  in  building  a  single  school- 
house,  in  training  teachers,  or  in  supporting  schools ;  nor  has  it 
made  any  arrangements  for  raising  funds  for  school  purposes 
by  local  action  of  any  kind.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  as  implying  that  the  writer  thinks  the  Government  should 
or  could  have  done  any  of  these  things.  Its  hands  are  o&m 
tied  from  effecting  good,  possibly  mischief  also,  by  the  system 
of fammpoana  on  which  it  is  based,  I  distinguish  brtw^en  the 
action  of  the  Government  and  the  personal  interest  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  and  her  Prime  Minister  in  elementary  education. 
The  latter  finds  expression  in  large  contributions  to  the  Palace 
Church,  which  supports  about  a  dozen  evangelists  and  school 
teachers  at  various  centres  in  Tmerina. 

Nearly  five  years  apfo  a  now  Code  of  Taws  appeared,  in  which 
a  section  was  devoted  to  '*Laws  relating-  to  School.^  in  Tme- 
rina." T  herewith  give  a  sLimmar}'  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  aiid  after  each  I  State  how  iar  these  enactments  have 
become  operative. 

[a]  That  all  children  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  attend  some  school,  and  shall  be  registered  by  duly 
appointed  government  oflRcers. 

(The  latter  part  has  been  very  fairly  carried  out  once,  but  no 
effective  means  is  employed  to  secure  the  registration  of 
children  as  soon  as  they  reach  school  age.) 

[h)  That  any  parent  or  guardian  failing  to  comply  with  this 
law  shall  be  fined  one  dollar^  and  the  child  be  compelled  to 
attend  school. 

(No  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  this  out  in  a  single 
instance.) 

[c]  That,  in  the  first  instance,  the  parents  or  guardians  shall 
have  free  choice  of  the  school  in  which  they  wish  tlieir  children 
to  learn,  but  that  afterwards  the  children  shall  not  be  removed 
to  another  school  unless^  they  have  passed  the  examination 
required  by  the  Government,  and  due  notice  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  chief  officer  of  education. 

(The  first  clause  was  fairly  carried  out  in  the  registration  of 
1882  \  the  remainder  has  only  been  followed  in  a  few  instances,} 
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id}  That  annual  examinatioM  in  reading,  writine,  and 
arithmetic  shall  be  conducted  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
Govemmentt  and  certificates  given  to  the  scholars  who  pass,  by 
which  they  shall  be  freed  from  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 

(This  has  not  yet  been  attempted.) 

[e)  That  missionaries  and  evangelists  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
examine  schools,  but  shall  be  required  to  give  previous  notice 
of  such  examination  to  the  chief  officer  of  education. 

fThis  has  been  very  generally  carried  out.) 

{/)  That  examination  and  a  government  certificate  shall  be 
necessary  to  an  appointment  as  teacher,  and  that  no  teacher, 
duly  appointed,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  up  his  teaching 
witnout  the  permission  of  the  Government. 

(The  Government  issues  certificates  to  all  who  are  nominated 
as  school  teachers,  and  requires  removals  and  transferences  of 
teachers  to  be  notified  to  it,  but  it  has  not  yet  undertaken 
the  examination  of  teachers.) 

(^)  That  in  every  village  where  there  is  a  school,  a  school 
agent  {mdsMvdho,  lit.  'eyes  behind')  shall  be  appointed  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  school  and  report  to  the  chief  officer  of  education. 

(The  school  agent  receives  no  remuneration,  and  he  finds  his 
own  interest  better  served  by  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  delinquent  parents  than  by  informing  against  them.) 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  these  laws,  officers  were  sent 
throughout  Imerina  to  enrol  the  children  of  school  age,  and 
appoint  the  school  agents.    The  following  numbers  are  taken 

from  a  return  mado  hy  tVn^ni  in  18^2  r  — 


No.  of 
Schools. 

Denomination. 

Scholars. 

Total  no. 
of 

Scholars 

TSACHIKS. 

al  no. 
of 

chers. 

hool 
ents. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mala. 

Female. 

a  ^ 

H  H 

0  tc 

C/3  < 

S18 

Londoa  \  i 
and      [  1 
Friends'  ; 

xoa,o95 

2.154 

1,169 

191 

Rom.  Catholic 

7.3*3 

7.103 

14,426 

307 

67 

374 

160 

4« 

Aoglicao  ... 

«.373 

a.417 

64 

4 

6S 

36 

"7 

13.330 

M*as3 

iS; 

12 

199 

"7 

1,167 

7.S-U7 

71.384 

146,521 

2,712 

181 

2.893 

1,492 

Of  the  146,521  scholars,  it  was  estimated  that  22,200  Were 
not  such  as  could  be  required  to  attend  school,  thus  leaving 
124,321  as  the  number  of  ghildren  in  Imerina  who  should  be 
attending  school. 
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The  enrolment  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  impartially  ; 
wherever  tKere  were  schools  of  various  denomtnattons.  the 
parents  were  allowed  freely  to  choose  to  whidi  of  these  their 
children  should  be  attached.  No  government  returns  of  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  outside  Imerina  have  been  published. 

Now  what  proportion  of  the  124,321  scholars  mentioned 

above  were  actually  attending  school  in  1884?  From  very 

complete  statistics  published  by  the  L.M.  S.  and  F.F,M.  A. 

it  appears  that  at  the  examinations  conducted  by  missionaries 

of  these  two  societies  there  were  present  38*5 15  scholars,  coming 

from  736  schools,  and  of  these,  17^982  were  able  at  least  to  read 

a  verse  chosen  by  the  examiner  from  the  Grospels.   In  the 

absence  of  similar  statistics  from  the  other  missionary  societies 

represented  here.  I  measure  their  com  by  this  bushel.  The 

result  gives  for  the  whole  of  Imerina 

Scholars  attending  school  more  or  tess  freqoeotly          55 '305 

t,      able  to  read    .       ....  25*857 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  anything  like  accuracy  the 
extent  of  elementary  education  throughout  the  island  ;  but  the 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  materials  I  have  at 
hand 

Elbhentart  Schools  in  Mabagascar. 


Missions. 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No*  on 
Registers. 

No.  examined 
or 

in  attendance. 

No.  able 
to  read* 

London 

Imerina  .  • . . « 

61 1* 

62,646 

3I.1I5* 

»> 

204 

20,683 

i2,5o6t 

8,877 

t> 

Antsihanaka . . 

2t900 

2,038* 

1. 207* 

*» 
ft 

TamaUve  | 
Mojanga  ) 

No 

returns. 

Frieads' 

14*355 

7.40O* 

Norwegian 

»» 

Imerina  \ 

F       •  •   •  « 

Betsileo  ) 

107 

Anglican 

Imerina  

34 

1.822 

6ooi 

» 

East  coast .... 

681 

3i644t 

2,114$ 

1,200$ 

Roman  \ 
Catholic  1 

Imerina,  \ 

Betsileo.    >  . . 

East  coast  ' 

No 

returns. 

ts8o 

141. 783 

86,i8i 

43.597 

*  Examined.     t  Attending  School,     \  Estimated. 
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The  population  of  Imerina  is  usually  estimated  at  i»ooo>ooo* 
Speaking  roughly^  we  may  say  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  Imerina  are  registered  as  scholars ;  rather  less 
than  one-half  of  these  are  actually  attending  school ;  and  about 
one-half  of  those  in  attendance  are  able  to  read. 

The  preceding  table  of  elementary  schools  has  been  compiled 
from  statistics  I  have  at  hand  shewing  elementary  education  in 
connexion  with  the  L.M.S.  and  F.F.M.A.  for  the  three  central 
provinces  of  Imerina,  Antsihanaka,  and  Betsileo;  but  owing 
to  the  hostile  operations  of  the  French  on  the  east  and  north- 
west coasts,  mission  work  has  been  almost  completely  disor- 
ganised in  those  parts,  and  reliable  statistics  are  not  forth- 
coming. The  Rev.  L.  Dahle,  superintendent  of  the  Norwegian 
Mission,  has  favoured  me  with  statistics  of  their  missions  in 
South-west  Imerina  and  Betsileo ;  and  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish, 
of  the  Anglican  Mission,  with  statistics  of  their  schools  in  Ime- 
rina and  an  estimate  of  others  on  the  east  coast.  Statistics  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Imerina  and  Betsileo  and  on 
the  east  coast  are  not  attainable.  Many  of  these  last-mentioned 
schools,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionaries,  have  collapsed; 
many  are  still  being-  carried  on. 

To  enable  readers  to  form  a  clearer  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  srhools  referred  to  in  the  above  Statistics,  the  following 
notes  are  appended  :  — 

School  Buildings, —  O  f  hM\\6.\ng^  solely  appropriated  to  school 
purposes,  the  number  is  very  small,  and  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Capital  and  at  some  of  the  mission  stations.  As  a  rule,  the 
meeting-house  for  the  congregation  on  the  Sunday  is  the  school- 
house  during  the  w  ck.  Most  of  these  buildings  away  from  the 
Capital  are  long  and  rectangular  in  shape,  with  walls  of  adobe  or 
mud,  and  roof  of  Gf^ass,  rushes,  or  poorly  burnt  tiles.  Light  and 
air  are  admitted  tnrough  the  doorways  and  two  or  three  large 
square  apertures  made  in  the  walls.  The  interior  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  gratify  a  sense  of  beauty,  the  walls  in  many  cases 
being  unplastered,  the  roof  timbers  festooned  with  ancient  cob- 
webs, and  the  mud  floor  but  partially  covered  with  rush  mats. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  found  in  the  schools  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre, — in  most  cases  nothing  more  tliaa  a  few  lesson- 
sheets  aiul  the  text-books  for  the  teacher's  use  ;  in  a  few,  in 
addition  to  these,  one  may  see  a  few  desks,  a  blackboard,  and 
one  or  two  maps.    The  children  usually  sit  on  the  lloor. 

Course  of  Instruction. — This  perhaps  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  giving  the  "Standards  of  Instruction  and  Examination" 
adopted  by  the  L.  M.  S*  and  F.  F.  M.  A.  They  are  trans- 
lated here  fur  the  beneEt  of  the  English  reader. 
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Geography. 

Boundaries,  chief 
divisions,  and  towns 
of  Madagascar. 

The  Continents  and 
Oceans,  and  their  re- 
lative positions. 

Countries  of  Europe 
and    chief    towns  ; 
their    position  and 
chief  facts  concern- 
ing them. 

Tho  countries  and 

1  liii  f  towns  of  the 
uLhcr  Coutments. 

Grammar. 

( 

•a  ^  8  -fi 

tl  .5     «•  S 
0  2  »  0  a 

s  <*.     0  e 

y 

1  2 
p-i-i  . « 

« 

£ 

d 
«-* 

I 

1 

The  Lord's  Prayer 
and 

Tho    Ten   Com  - 
mandments. 

1    g  « 

'    The  whole  of  the 
First  Catechism. 

Second  CattH-hism 
(on  Scripture  Person  - 
ages).   New  TostJi- 
ment  portion. 

c 

■I. 

'1 

Is 

Arithmetic. 

The  Arabic  nume- 
rals. 

To  add  and  sub- 
tnict  orally  uuniln-rK 
from  I  to  2o. 

Addition  and  Sub- 
traction of  nmiiUcrsk 
below  10,000. 

1 

Addition  and  Sub> 
traction   of  greateri 
difficulty    and  thi; 
Multiplication  Ta- 
ble. 

Tho    above  and 
Multijilication  and 
Division. 

Roduetion  and 
Addition          1  S» 
Subtraction  I 
Multijdication   ,'  § 
Division          )  v2 

 "  s 

&•.£  j- 

G  Jl  . 

«  -7-  - 

flu 

A  simple  sentence 
read,  and  then  mit- 
ten from  dictition  a 
word  at  a  time. 

from 
itten 
with 
four 

Same    as  above, 
written  correctly.  1 

To  write  correctly 
from    memory  any 
hymn  out  of  .six,  or 
any  portion  of  Matt, 
v.  chosen    by  the 
examiner. 

Writing, 

—  ^  i 

E  *  E  t 

*r  w 

■"S     t  c 

."III 

Four  long  lines  1 
Tkny  Soa,  wr 
from  dictation, 
not  more  than 
mistakes. 

M 

a 

Reading  Primer, 
pp.  1-6. 

Reading  l*rimer. 

•5 

If 

• 
Sim 

First  Reading 
l>ook,  or  New  Test., 
.Malt.— Acts. 

II 

^  0  »* 

J;  >  «• 

1  a 

l< 

• 

IB 
JS 
c 

It 

CO 
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Out  of  38,515  children  present  at  examinations  based  on  the 

above  standards,  the  passes  in  Standard  VI.  were 

Readin;^^  498  ;  Writing,  120;  Arithmetic,  45. 

The  largest  number  of  passes  were  in  Standard  IV,  of  Knead- 
ing, and  Standards  III.  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

Attainments  of  Teachers.  — ^ot  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  have  had  any  training  ;  and 
concerning  the  trained  teachers  it  may  be  sately  aftirtned  that 
their  average  ability  is  rather  less  than  that  of  a  pupil-teacher 
in  his  third  yea.T  of  apprenticeship  in  a  public  elenientary 
school  in  Enq^land.  Of  the  five-sixths  it  may  just  as  safely  be 
affirmed  that  their  average  ability  is  not  beyond  that  of  Stan- 
dard V.  The  Committee  of  the  L.  M.  S.  has  lately  arranged 
for  examinations  for  teachers.  These  examinations  are  held 
annually,  in  December,  and  are  of  two  grades,  each  grade  being 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  minimum  attainment  for  a  pass 
in  the  lower  grade  is  Standard  V.  in  Reading  and  Standard 
IV.  in  Writini^-,  Arithmetic,  and  Scripture.  The  requirements 
of  the  upper  g-rade  examination  are  as  follows  :  — 

Reading. — Good  reading  from  any  book  or  newspaper  chosen 
by  the  examiner. 

Writing. — To  write  legibly  and  clearly  an  essay,  containing 
not  less  than  300  words,  on  some  common  subject  chosen  by  the 
examiner. 

Arithmetic— Everything  covered  by  the  largest  book  on 
arithmetic  published  here  [Fumara-marika  khihe)m 

Scripture,^The  two  catechisms  included  in  the  school  stan- 
dardSy  and  the  Gospel  bjr  Matthew. 

Grammar  and  Analysis.— Everything  covered  by  the  largest 
book  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  here  {Gramara  sy 
Anafysisa), 

Geography. — Everything  covered  by  Gtografy  Generaly, 

School  Management.— Five  lectures  delivered  to  students  in 
the  Normal  School. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  maximum  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects,  and  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  maximum,  means 
&iluTe.  All  who  gain  two-thirds  of  the  total  maximum  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  first  cla.<ts  ;  all  who  gain  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  receive  a  second-class  certincate.  For  honours, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  in  English  [Firsi £ng' 
Ush  Lissan  book  and  First  English  Reading  book}^ 

Drawing. — ^A  firee-hand  drawing  from  an  easy  copy  or  easy 
model. 

Geometry.^Euclid,  Book  I. 

Algebra*— As  far  as  Simple  Equations  (inclu8ive;t 
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It  will  be  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  foregoing"  that,  I 
while  the  goodvviil  of  the  Aidlagasy  irovernment  and  that  of  j 
many  of  the  people  hab  'presented  abundant  oppc)rtunit\-  lor 
establishing  and  carrying  on  thu  work  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, it  IS  to  the  efforts  and  labours  of  the  missionary  societies 
that  this  work  owes  its  origin  and  chief  maintenance.  The 
importance  of  it  in  contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
high  aims  of  Christian  missions  hero  and  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  commerce  cannot  be  overrated.  It  ia  laying 
the  only  satisfactoiy  foundation,  a  broad  and  sure  one  based 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  for  the  grand  superstractoie 
of  national  Christianity,  enlig^htened,  honest,  and  liberal 

Svemment,  genuine  patriotism,  and  civilisation  and  commerce, 
n  Christian  missionaries  have  confidence  in  any  narrower 
bads  on  which  to  raise  and  to  secure  tl\e  stability  of  such  an 
edifice? 

J.  C.  Thorne. 


THE   KING   IN  XMERINA: 

A  DRAMA  TIC  IRA  GMENT, 

SCRSE.— Place  of  fmhiic  assembly  in  A  ntoftihutt^,   Gr$ai  gmihBring 

of  Tfmrina  clans,    H'ailing for  ike  King. 

E filer  a  Hova  of  AlasWa^  who  is  recognised  by  another  of  Am^hi' 
mhnga.   Tlu  iatkr  rises* 

Am.  Hova. — A  welcome,  friend,  arrived  all  safe  and  well  ! 

Al.  Hova. — By  heavt^n's  blessing.    How  are  you  at  home? 

And  what's  the  news  across  the  Mamba  now  f 

Ail  Hova— We're  fairly  well,  but  as  for  news  there's  none. 

The  wars  have  ceased ;  we  plant  our  fields  unarmedi 
And  S'crp  without  a  ^ard ;  our  cattle  feed 
Untended  save  by  children,  and  our  wives 
Might  walk  a  league  fi-om  home  and  meet  no  ill. 
The  news  has  come  with  you.  How  fared  you  south  I 

Al.  HovA«^Not  badly,  but  there's  not  much  trade  just  now« 

The  King  has  sent  an  embassy  down  there. 
And  all  &e  folks  are  wondering  what  it  bodes* 

Am.  Hova.— The  Betsileo,  you  mean  ? 

Al.  Hova.—  Yes,  why  d'you  smile  I 
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Am,  HOVA. — I'm  thinking  of  a  story  I  once  heard 

About  that  precious  tribe. 

Al.  HOVA.—  Let's  hear  it  then, 

And  while  the  time. 

Am.  Hova.—  My  neighbour  had  a  horse; 

He  bought  it  of  a  white  man  from  Maurice 
And  took  it  from  the  coast  to  Betsiieo, 
A  present  for  their  kin^.    And  all  the  way 
Across  the  country  inland ,  this  old  nag 
Received  no  end  of  human  courtesy  ; 
The  people  bowed  politely  on  the  road 
And  gave  it :  "How  d'you  do,  Sirr"  and  "Good 
bye." 

\^Commoti(m  and  amusement  near  the  head  of  the  crowd,  which  makes 
0  way  and  allows  Firinga  the  Feol  to  pass  down  the  open  centre,  danclnj^,^ 

It's  daft  old  DimghilL 
Ai-  HovA»—  Weill  you  nasty  name. 

Fool.--'       'Twere  bettor  youfs  wefie  Dungliill  too. 

Al.  Hova,—  How  so? 

Fool. —       You'd  have  fit  place  to  put  your  manners  in. 

Am.  Hova.— You're  hit,  my  friend. 

('lb  ^mlj  Firinga,  why  d'you  danoe  i 

FooL.->       To  get  an  appetite^ 
Al.  Hova.—  And  why  ^et  that  ? 

Foul. —        Because  the  King  will  bring  tough  words  to  eat, 
'  And  I  don't  want  to  have  the  stomach  ache. 

[^Enter  the  TCim^  and  his  train  of  attendants,  foHoivrd  by  singers  and 
shell  blowers.   Drums,  etc.    Assembly  rises  and  makes  odeisance,} 

All.  -         We  hail  the  King ! 

King.—  The  King  is  safe  and  well. 

FOQU—        [rising  along  mfttr  ik§  assmmbly  has  rsssaied  Uself,'\ 

A  salutation*  Master. 

[Amusement  in  ths crmd,1 

King.—  Why  behind, 

Firinga  r    Surely  not  from  halting  heart  ? 

Fool.—*        The  bucket's  up  soon  in  shallow  wells,  Sire. 

KiNG.^       And  brings  cold  drinking  when  the  well  is  deep. 
£h!  good  Firinga? 

[^Crowd  tries  to  inciU  Fool  to  reply. 
&ttV£KAL.—  Answer  him  again* 
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An  OFFICBIL-^ffMir  ike  King^l 

The  Sovereign  says  there's  room  for  you  up  here. 

FOOL«~        IStating  himself  near  ike  Htma  ofAiasara  a$td  Aif  c^m* 

fanion,'] 

Pray  tell  my  Master,  I'm  more  snug  with  fools. 

[Drums  and  shells.  Officers  command  oHenHon*  Hike  Kmg  takes  a 
spear  and  rises  to  s^eak,] 

King.—       Attend  to  me,  ye  clansmen  of  the  hills. 

For  words  of  mine  are  ever  at  your  ears, 
And  I'm  become  like  one  who  weeds  a  field. 
And  weeding,  often  looks  to  harvest  time ; 
Imerina  is  now  a  multitude^ 
And  if  I  show  you  not  the  way  to  go, 
The  feet  of  some  will  wander,  and  they'll  fall. 
Your  duty,  therefore,  is  your  summons  here. 
And  foremost  yours,  'North-Mamba  men. 
We'll  hear  no  more  the  lazy  slave's  excuse 
Who's  bidden  go  for  fuel  and  replies : 
"I've  only  just  returned  from  herding  kine." 
You  shall  not  dare  to  vex  your  neighbours'  minds 
With  boast  of  how  you  made  your  chieftain  King, 
Nor  vaunt  of  having-  used  your  heads  as  shields 
In  days  when  they  were  captive  to  our  war. 
This  land  of  ours  shall  know  no  rival  tribes. 
For  all  are  equal  when  they  come  to  me  ; 
By  great  God's  g^itt  the  kinprdom's  rnine# 
Is't  Xye,  or  No,  O  mouutain  Merina  I 
All.—         It's  Aye ! 
[SkeUs  and  ^ohnged  noHee  ckeers,'] 

King. —  And  all  this  isle,  mid  torrent  seas, 

Shall  hang  around  me  tike  a  royal  robe ; 
The  west  shall  send* us  wild  Imenabe, 
Our  dawn  shall  lead  the  undivided  east. 
The  boastful  south  shall  climb  from  Betsileo, 
The  north  from  reedy  Uanaka  shall  stream  ; 
There's  Boina  too,  they've  launched  their  fleet 
canoes, 

They  wait  but  rising  tide,  and  all  the  tribes 
Shall  each  be  first*born  son  to  me  the  King. 
Is't  Aye  t0  that,  Imerina  i 
AlL.-^  It's  Aye! 

[Skell'btowing  and  ekeersJ] 

King. —         And  here  shall  stand  the  witness  of  my  words, 
lA  large  stone  is  set  up  on  end  in  the  greun4»1 
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A  witness  most  oblivious  of  all  fear; 

And  he  who  claret  tu  tan  our  :^lI)oulde^ing  feuds, 

\V  hate'er  his  rank,  whate'er  his  wealth  or  fame, 

Shall  hither  come,  a  traitor  to  his  doom. 

lij  t  Aye,  or  No,  Imerina  r 

All.  —  It's  Aye ! 

KjnG.— >         And  now  hear  law  for  me,  Imerina. 

Ihere  have  been  kings  who  owned  none;  they 
had  sons 

Beloved,  and  wives  beloved,  and  friends  beloved, 
And  favourites  seeking  favours  at  their  heels  : 
And  these,  like  hungry  hawks  from  lawless  air, 
Came  sw  ooping  on  the  fledglings  of  your  wealth 
And  soared  beyond  your  spears.    They  would 
pretend 

To  buy  your  jewels,  robes,  your  fighting  bull, 
And  have  them  fetched  to  look  at,  with  the  pricdy 
But  never  stooped  to  pa}'  you  or  return 
The  treasures  which  your  hearts  refused  to  yield. 
But  that  shall  cease,  Imerina,  shall  cease ; 
Yea,  though  Ralesoka,  my  sister  here. 
Who's  orphaned  and  j^et  childless,  as  you  know, 
Should  use  her  kinship  and  her  precedence 
To  obtain  a  single  real's  worth  by  fraud, 
I'll  make  the  guilt  pay  double  to  your  grief. 
No  kite  builds  here  upon  our  crags  with  me^ 
For  you  and  I  are  eagles,  and  my  swoop 
ShaU  ne'er  leave  wailing  in  the  homes  of  friends. 
Let  every  one  his  eyrie  rule  in  peace. 
And  I  upon  the  topmost  rock  will  guard, 
Your  fiither  and  your  King. 
All.  —  It's  Aye,  it's  Aye  ! 

\jShe!fs:  drums;  lofrc^-cnntinued  cheers*  Fool  leaps  up  and  leads 
the  crowd  m  a  dance  oj  ju^,\ 

W.  Clayton  Pickersgux. 

NOTES. 

The  foregomg  "FxagnMat"  it  founded  upon  the  iint  of  A  ndrianampoinimcrina'i  reoordad 
q)ecches. 

"Waiting  for  the  Kinp." — Anilriun.'cn;    iiiimcrina.  f.itlwr  of  Rad.nua  I;       follouing  paper. 

"  AlaAom.*' — One  of  tne  ancient  royal  towna  of  Imerina,  the  central  province,  and  aituatod 
about  four  mfles  to  tbe  S.SJt.  of  AttttaatatiTO. 

"Ambohimanga***— Tbe  aacioit  ca|nlal  of  fnmriM.  iltontod  about  el«?eB  mOot  noitii  of 
Antananariro* 

"i^mba."— A  mull  booadanr  etream  vliidi  ftma  abool  ball^waj  behreea  AntananariTo 
and  Ambohimanga.  The  peopw  of  iIm  lattv  toim  and  ill  mlildMNiiliood  an  caM 
dite*  *Nortk  of  tha  water/ 
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"DaftoUDiiiigUIL*'-»TbM»<hft1ll«dmeMiteg^       word  firinga,  wliich  howcr«r, 

frcqaentiv  n^ed  as  a  personal  nrrmr  nrrtong  the  Malagaij,  probftUy  ^EMB  tOSM  iddA  dwt  Ml 
evil-souudiag  oame  averts  dangLr  Iram  the  evil  eye.' 

"Mid  torrent  soas." — One  of  the  names  given  to  Madagascar  in  poiblie  speedlQS  ii  IfymiA' 
fV*'  ttv  *  hika,  'Thi?  (Innd  in  the)  midst  of  the  seas,'  or  'the  finad.' 

♦'Imcnabc." — A  Sakalava  province  on  the  western  seaboard,  formerly  one  of  the  two  great 
Ungdoms  into  which  the  ntimerotu  Sakalava  tribw  urera  divided,  tiic  other  being  Ibocna. 

"IJndividcd  east."— The  most  important  tribe  om  tiie  eMtem  side  of  Madif^eeer  ie  the 

SHstmisaraktt,  'Many  uol  8e])urate. 

"BtoiUo.*'— The  tribe  and  district  to  the  south  of  Iineriaa.    'Many  uncoaqneied*  is  the 

meaninfj  of  the  n.iiTtf*.  Tli«- ston' t')li!  a1>  )ut  the  ti  ibc  is;  ^irf^m-ed  in  a  Tlova  proverb  whii  h 
says:  AcLilatLdn  loa  Hi-ii.Hr.>:  miajahaba  SQavaly  I  'I'tioli-sh  like  the  Betsileo :  saiutiog  a 
horse!' 

"Hanaka." — Abhrt  viated  from  Antsihanaka.  a  rh'sfrict  which  derives  its  Tinme  from  exten- 
sire  kanaka,  lakes  or  marshes.  It  lie^»  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  oi  Inieima,  iUid 
contaias  the  largest  lake  ia  Madagascar,  the  Alaotra. 

"Boina."— A  S  ikilava  province  in  the  north-west,  of  which  Mo)4ag&  ia  the  dkial  towiL.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  lit  uibuk.i  and  many  other  naN'igablo  rivers. 

"The  wttian  of  my  word.">'A  krge  flab  or  uock  of  iindreMed  granite  rock  waa  ofteii 
erected     a  memorial  of  agreements. 

"You  aud  I  axe  eagles." — The  Hova  of  Antananarivo  arc  called  Voromahery,  the  name  of 
a  q>ede8  of  falcon  IMMMT,  BpO,  iihi^  ^ 
inniior  of  MadafMcar. 


TRANSLATION  '  6?  THE  FAREWELL  SPEECH  OF 

ANDRLANAMPOINlMiiKlNA. 

INTXODaCTiON. 

AndrianamfOINIMBRINA,  the  father  of  Radima  I,  and  founder  of  the 
Hova  dominion,  must  have  been  bom  between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  as 

he  died  in  1810  at  the  age  of  60  or  70.  He  reigned,  according  to  a  MS. 
list  of  kings  in  my  possession.  23  years  (1787- 1810},  though  Mr.  Kllis  states 
that  his  reien  extended  from  25  to  35  years.  He  was  a  roan  of  great  energy 
and  force  of  character,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Many  .inecdutes  concerning  him  are  current*  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  in  7V//  v  Sha  (magazine).  A  good  arconntof  him  may  be  seen  in 
Ellis's  History  of  Sladagascar ,  vol.  II.,  pp.  122-128,  or  in  Ny  lantaran' 
ny  Andrtana  elo  Madagascar  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  foUowint^ 
speech  is  one  of  several*  which  were  pceserved  originally  by  tradition  and 
committed  to  writing  after  the  arrrval  of  the  first  missionaries  in  1820. 
Although  speeches  so  transmitted  cannot  be  relied  on  as  being  perfectly 
accurate,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  these  are  substantially  correct.  The 
style  of  the  one  here  translated  differs  much  from  any  modern  composition, 
and  abottods  in  phrases  and  allusions  that  attest  iu  age.  I  have  tried  in 
ray  translation  to  keep  as  bear  to  the  original  as  possible,  even  at  the  risk 
of  mnkingthe  English  somewhat  stiff;  but  of  course  the  archaic  C(jlour  of 
the  original  cannot  easil)  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  In  '^evvra!  places 
I  have  departed  from  the  printed  text  in  favour  of  readings  iound  in  a  MS. 
copy  which  came  under  ray  notice  after  the  book  of  SS^ry  was  pcinted, 
or  nave  adopted  changes  suggested  by  oativM.  Some  of  the  phrases  of  the 

*  See  Malaga^  Kabary  (1673^,  pp<  1—13  ;  and  M^m>io-t*attta,  vol.  XI.,  pp.  339-^347* 
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original  are  (lopelessly  obscure,  and  the  text  cannot  be  considered  free  ftom 
^oitQpttoii.  Tnotfgh  this  speech  contains  mncb  that  may  interest  any 
reader,  I  have  been  induced  to  try  and  translate  it  chiefly  ror  the  sake  of 

those  who,  in  the  course  of  their  Malagfasy  studies,  will  rend  the  Kahary 
in  the  orij;jinnl,  and  who  will,  I  hope,  welcome  this  attempt  to  put  inlo 
readable  Enj^libh  what  ma^  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  classical  example 
of  older  Malagasy  composition. 


HE  words  spoken  by  AridriatianM)^inim6nna  to  Radama, 


X  and  to  his  relations,  and  to  all  his  fnVnds,  when  he  was 
very  ill  at  Amhohipo.  There  were  present  Andriamah^ritsia- 
laint^ny,  Andriankntnnavt\lona,  Andridm<lmbav61a,  AndHan- 
tsfra,  Ral41a,  Rainimah^y,  Andrianas61o,  Aiulr] 'ints61o,  and 
Andriantsiambaz^ha  ;  all  the  men  of  wei|2fht  were  there,  for  all 
but  "the  twelve"  were  summoned  to  attend.  But  the  words  lie 
was  in  the  habit  of  saving  continually  to  the  "twelve"  formed 
I     the  substance  of  his  speech. 

"This  is  what  I  say  to  all  of  you,  my  relations  and  frienda, 

j  for  now  symptoms  of  disease  have  come,  for  God  is  taking  me 
away,  and  that  is  why  I  call  you  together.  For  now  that  the 
command  of  the  Creator  hath  come,  and  my  days  are  finished, 

and  I  am  going  home  to  heaven,  behold  Il^hidama,  for  he  is 
young;  and  there  too  are  yourselves;  for  it  is  only  my  flesh 
that  will  lie  biiriod,  but  my  spirit  and  my  mind  will  still  remain 
with  you  and  with  Tdama. 

"First  of  all  then,  my  comrades,  behold  Radama  ;  for  I 
did  not  beget  him,  but  coughed  him  out  of  mv  mouth  ;  and  I 
did  not  intend  that  he  should  have  our  kingdom,  but  it  has 
come  to  him  as  a  gift  from  God  ;  and,  behold,  1  rommit  him  to 
your  care,  tin  rofore  have  an  eye  to  him  as  he  goes,  and  suffer 
him  not  to  Ijoar  shame,  lest  we  should  be  left  without  a  succes- 
sor, but  ofter  a  fddifra*  for  him,  and  remove  from  him  ill 
omens  ;  for  the  offering  of  a  faditra  is  powerful,  and  ill  omens 
prevent  from  attaining  manly  strength.  But  yet  I  shall  not  be 
far  off,  but  shall  whisper  to  him  wherever  he  may  be. 

"And  in  the  second  place,  my  comrades,  this  kingdom  of 
ours  had  its  boundaries  fixed  by  the  word  of  Andn'amisinavi- 
lona,  and  was  left  by  him  with  Andriantsimitdviiminandriana 
and  Andriamb^lumasina,  and  was  left  by  the  Twelve  Sovereigns 
with  me  and  with  you,  and  is  now  left  by  me  with  you  and 
Ilahidaina  ;  for  to  secure  it  I  counted  luy  life  as  nothing,  and 
you  exerted  yourselves  to  the  utmost ;  and  behold  here  are  all 

*  Pt4i^  oMnp  to  av«it  evil* 
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of  you  who  wrought  together  with  me.  There  too  is  Rah6di« 
bkto*  as  your  companion.  Therefore  you  will  injure  yourselves, 
my  comrades,  if  you  allow  Radatna  to  leave  me  without  a 
worthy  successor,  and  if  he  will  not  believe  your  words  ;  for 
assuredly  the  kingdom  is  not  his,  but  yours  ;  for  it  was  you 
whose  heads  were  crushed,  and  whose  legs  were  broken,  and 
who  used  up  the  last  dregs  of  your  strength,  and  counted  your 
lives  as  nothing,  in  order  that  I,  Iamb6asal^ma,  should  possess 
Bestikana.f 

"Again,  in  the  third  place,  comrades,  whatever  was  your 
strength,  and  whatever  good  deeds  you  accomplished  for  me,— 
for  never  was  thei«  a  king  stronger  or  more  Yimous  than  I  (but 
only  thirty,  including  little  children,  at  Amb6niloha»  who  went 
to  spy  me,  were  (ever)  killed  by  me{) — yet  if  I  had  not  been 
supported  by  you,  neither  war  nor  counsel  would  have  been 
been  vigorous.  But  take  heed  to  Ui^hiadtoa,  ibr  if  he  had 
been  a  fool  not  worthy  to  succeed  me,  God  would  not  have 
given  him  to  us ;  but  it  seems  he  is  worthy  to  be  my  successor, 
seein^f  he  has  been  left  by  God  to  be  your  charge.  But  this 
only  is  my  request:  let  not  anything  be  forbidden  him,  my 
comrades ;  for  he  is  a  man  both  excellent  and  young  and  also  a 
sovereign ;  therefore  forbid  him  not,  if  there  is  anything  he 
desires.  Take  not  away  the  food  loved  by  the  child ;  for  ha  is 
by  no  means  a  fool.  But  yet  I  shall  not  be  far  away,  but  shall 
be  always  near  his  side. 

<'And  in  the  fourth  place,  comrades,  Ilahidama  is  as  a 
little  bird  to  whom  you  will  give  food  already  prepared ;  and 
he  will  have  many  matters  to  think  about,  but  it  is  you  will 
both  do  and  command.  And  do  not  allow  Ilahidama  to  incur 
guilt;  for  if  the  king  becomes  guilty,  the  land  will  become 
awtldemesst;  and  do  not  render  him  unpopular  by  actions 
done  by  you  out  of  his  sight  And  take  heed»  comrades, 
lest  there  should  be  those  not  guilty  of  death,  or  lest  there 
should  be  those  guilty  of  offences  that  might  be  settlDd  by  a 
fine,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  veiy  small  sum  of  money,  or 
that  might  be  settled  simply  by  the  presentation  of  i^limM,)) 
and  you  cry  out  against  them  that  they,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  should  be  sold  into  slavery  and  should  lose 
all  their  property.    For  it  is  better  to  have  a  foolish  sovereitrn 

*  Rahodibato  wai  the  name  of  an  idol.    See  Tantaran'  ny  Amdrimma  (1875),  p.  60. 

t  Bcftukana,  ^  rajal  palace,  ^wt  Hiti.  of  Matbr*  v>ol.  x.  p.  xoo^  aad  Tmmimmm*  mf  Am* 

d$iana,  p.  89. 

X  Tha  refercnco  of  Um  abova  obteora  MBtaaeahaaaal,  to  aty  ka«mladfa,  lacalrad  a«f  latfi 

factorv  ♦•Ky>l  Illation. 

\  LitciaUv  :  Ics^t  the  vifv  should  grow  tall.    The  vcro  {Andro^gOH  kirtm^  X*,)  it  a  cutatuua 
grau  in  cerbia  dUtricts,  and  often  grows  to  the  height  of  aavatt  or  eigllft  CmI, 
I  timdmh  wnmj  piaieotad  a»  a  tokoa  oC  aUagiaace. 
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than  foolish  councillors  i  arid  it  is  only  they  who  have  wise  ad- 
visers who  really  reign  and  are  kings  that  secure  peace  and 
prosper!^  i  for  it  is  you»  comrades^  who  will  have  the  control  of 
affairs. 

"Acfain,  in  addition  to  that,  my  comrades,  if  you  love  me, 
take  heed  to  what  will  be  for  the  good  of  Idama ;  and  when  you 
remember  me,  go  to  him  and  do  to  him  as  you  have  been  wont 
to  do  to  me.  And  do  not  tell  him  what  is  untrue  or  deceive 
him,  for  the  sovereign  has  no  relations  nor  any  real  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  they  who  obey  his  laws  and  believe  his  words 
are  his  relations.  And  if  there  is  anything  he  wishes  done 
which  in  any  way  touches  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  meet 
together  and  consult  about  it,  I  beg  you  ;  for  *a  single  finger 
cannot  catch  a  louse,*  and  a  single  tree  does  not  make  a  forest,' 
but  the  thoughts  of  the  many  constitute  a  government ;  and  he 
will  by  no  means  reject  true  counsel  that  has  been  considered  by 
the  nianv  ;  for  he  is  a  descendant  of  (me)  the  many-eyed  bull. 

"And  yet  a;u;'ain,  my  comrades,  take  care  of  his  life.  Do  what 
will  make  him  reach  old  age,  and  what  will  render  him  popular 
with  his  subjects,  that  he  may  possess  the  whole  of  the  land  ; 
but  yet  what  will  make  him  lasting  and  long-lived  is  the 
principal  thing,  for  he  who  has  but  a  short  life  has  but  little 
sovereignty.  This  then  is  what  I  say  to  you,  my  relations  and 
friends,  every  day,  and  what  I  declare  in  your  hearing  again  at 
the  present  time." 

And  when  all  the  friends  of  Andnanampoinimerina  heard 
these  words,  they  all  sobbed  and  wept  and  could  make  no 
answer.  Tlien  said  Andrianampuinimerina  :  "Ail  of  you  go 
home  and  sleep  over  these  words  of  mine." 

And  when  they  had  gone,  he  sent  for  Rahagamainty,  and 
Rahcigaf6tsy,  and  Andriampin6ana,  and  all  their  companions. 
And  on  the  following  day  he  summoned  them  into  the  presence 
of  his  wives  and  children. 
Then  he  spoke  thus :  ^'O  Idama,  O  my  first-bom ;  yea, 


like  a  man,  but  like  a  god  fallen  (to  the  earth],  and  thou  wast 
not  begotten  by  me,  but  coughed  out  of  my  mouth  and  fashioned 
by  the  Creator.  I  am  not  dead  if  I  have  thee,  for  I  have  a 
splendid  bull.  My  companions  are  all  gone,  and  I  alone 
remain.  And  behold  thyself,  O  Idamalahy,  for  thou  art  the  red 
wandt  always  near  the  bull.  And  see !  only  we  two  are  related 


*  This  provr-r}>i;{1  expression,  fhouf^h  not  in  harinonv  with  OUT  tMte»  it  VBTf  OOnnMalf 
used,  even  bv  preaclien,  w  an  iUiutration  of  the  need  of  union. 

t  Tm-mftM^  Le.  eu»  red  mad  of  th«  keeper.  AaoUier  readinf  is  Wut-nmm^  pat*,  tudi 
w  voold  !)•  gtvaa  to  iba  Qawn« 


before  thee.  Thou  art  not 
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to  one  AQOther,  therefore  let  me  and  our  ancestors  not  be  without 
successors,  thou  crumb  of  my  life  ;  for  this  land  mumUy 
belonged  to  others,  but  God  gave  it  to  us. 

"For  consider!  those  men  are  a  large  well  -  tempered 
knife:  when  used  in  cutting,  it  does  not  become  blunt;  they 
are  a  spear  with  a  well-fitting  socket:  when  hurled  at  a  mark, 
it  will  not  bend;  they,  O  comrade,  are  Tangena*  that  has  been 
carefully  charged  and  will  not  be  partial  in  judging*  You 
will  indeed  be  a  man  when  supported  by  them. 

"First  of  all,  Sire,  behold  my  wives  and  children  ;  treat 
them  as  the  descendants  of  Andriamasinavalona,  and  take 
no  treasure  from  them,  for  they  bore  hardships;  show  them 
favour,  for  you  are  their  glory  and  protection;  for  you  will  be 
here  as  the  successor  of  the  Twelve  Sovereigns  and  of  myself. 

"And  again,  in  the  second  place,  O  Idama,  do  not  indulge 
your  relations,  or  give  encouragement  to  servants ;  for  if  those 
who  are  secretly  disaffected  to  you  acquire  power,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  oppresMve;  for  one's  relations  are  the  people  who 
will  not  show  becoming  respect,  and  it  is  the  disposition  of 
slaves  to  be  extravagant. f  Let  them  not  be  like  cattle  allowed 
to  stray,  for  they  are  both  spoil  and  heritage  ;  they  are  like  a 
hiindred  measures  ot  rice  mixed  in  the  store  basket,  not  to  be 
eaten  by  vour  wile,  nor  by  yuur  children  ;  but  yet  they  must  L)e 
treated  like  a  dog  that  eats  a  sheep,  and  the  liie  must  pav  tlie 
penalty,  if  they  do  anything  that  is  not  proper  in  the  kingdom. 
They  are  the  very  people  who  should  be  made  examples  of  the 
power  of  the  law,  for  they  are  the  silver  ring  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  thick  /dmda,X  a  protection  against  the  morning  frost, 
and  a  shelter  against  the  sultry  wind.  They  are  a  couch  on 
which  one  may  recline ;  they  are  an  ornament  and  pride* 

Idama,  X  am  going  home,  and  I  shall  leave  you  as  my 
successor.  What  wondrous  histories  you  have  heard  and  seen ! 
How  great  was  my  power  and  my  fame!  There  is  not  a 
mountain  I  did  not  climb,  nor  a  hillside  on  which  I  did  not 
fight.  For  God  who  gave  me  the  land  gave  it  without  reserve  i 
and  I  to  whom  He  gave  it  was  prospered  and  received  a  blessing 
from  my  ancestors.  For  lamboasalima  was  my  name,  but  I 
gained  an  increase  of  people,  and§  acquired  power  here  in  Hhe 
middle  of  the  island,  and  became  famous  as  Andrianampoin* 
imerina. 


*  Tartgrna,  tlic  fruit  r.f  th.-  Tafn^Jiiftia  vmudfom,  Fiilr»  ttsed  ia  the  iMiloa  ovdoal. 

EUis's  oj  Madr.  vol.  1.  pp.  456 — 486. 

f  la  ditt  iUlagasjr  tiiera  w  hm  •  play  oa  Hkt  wndt  mnOiw  (ibvi)  aad  mmmikmm 

(cootnmc). 

X  Tike  outer  robe  wrapping  all  round  tho  body. 

f  Nmmpimt  ly  iiai&wiWr<  awanwa  dto,      paopto  gate     aa  >datto«il  fMm^ 
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**I  verily  swept  my  court)a7-il  all  lound  before  I  was  free 
from  clatter  and  confusion.  I  had  niy  door  surrounded  by 
others  before  I  could  secure  a  home  for  myself.  1  used  up 
everything,  even  to  the  smallest  possessions,  before  I  gained 
friends.  I  vomited  liver  and  bile  before  I  was  able  to  establish 
myself  firmly.  And  that  was  not  all,  for  I  had  to  give  the 
cooked  in  exchange  for  the  raw  before  I  obtained  whftt  was 
complete ;  and  I  bore  hardships  and  ate  and  drank  the  blood  of 
unknown  beasts. 

Idama,  might  is  indeed  no  match  for  mind,  for  the 
sweet  is  suiely  found  among  the  bitter;  and  I  count  you  a 
fortunate  one  among  kings,  being  supported  by  those  old  bulls. 
For  if  you  see  that  they  are  well  supported,  you  will  not  want 
wild  cattle.*  For  if  you  had  none  but  them,  even  if  a  stone 
should  be  bored  by  them,  it  would  be  pierced  (for  no  animal 
exceeds  the  crocodile) ;  therefore  suffer  them  not  to  be  over- 
come whilst  in  our  retinue,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  be  injured 
by  talebearers ;  for  the  way  I  gained  this  land  was  thus :  they 
were  a  buckler  no  ball  could  pierce,  and  a  wooden  shield  coming 
between  me  and  the  spears.  They  made  their  lives  of  no 
account  in  order  that  I  should  be  king  and  possess  these  lands. 

"And  whatever  is  to  be  considered  or  to  be  done,  in  any 
matter  touchiniif  the  kingdom^  send  for  them  to  deliberate  with 
you,  for  they  will  on  no  account  reject  your  plans.  For  let  them, 
if  any,  be  the  ones  to  use  a  larg-e-eyed  needle  and  tear  as  they 
sew  ;  for  who  but  they  were  bruised  and  crushed  ?  Therefore 
thev  will  not  dare  to  deceive  you.  Let  them  not  treated  as 
balil-hf-aded  men  following"  in  the  footstep*^  of  others,  and  let 
them  not  be  treated  as  g"re\'-]Ki;red  men  wearily  draq^i^^ing 
themselves  alono- ;  for  th»^  dead  ha\*e  snrressors,  and  the  living" 
have  shadows  ;  the  reason  whv  pr-oplo  liave  children  is  that 
these  may  become  their  substitutes  ;  therefore  i  shall  lie  down 
in  conhdence,  O  Idama,  having  you. 

"And  this  also  I  sav  to  you,  O  friond  ''for  you  are  verily  a 
de^c^^ndant  ot  Ranl(^rabe  and  a  child  of  Ralesoka  ;  you  are 
assuredly  not  of  Imarovatana,  l.)ut  a  genuine  Tsimahat(\tsy) : 
Do  not  act  like  the  isi'ngala^  ''  that  knows  its  own  cattle ;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  correcting  your  own  children  ;  for  it  would  be 
better  even  to  pretend  not  to  love  those  that  belong  to  you. 
But  show  favour  to  your  chiefl:ain*^  and  relations,  if  they  are 
loyal  to  you.     But  yet  even  those  stone  locks  and  wooden 

•  The  wiM  r.att'f^  will  all  he  his,  as  fhor  will  i  Dine  and  join  his  herds. 

t  Ttingala  are  insects  toiind  in  water  and  said  to  cause  death  if  swallowed.  Cattle  are  often 
killed     iwallofwing  a  isingala ;  bat  the  nfttiyefl  9»lj  that  enljr  etrangtt  c«tdo  we  fbne  pokoaed. 

See  An'NTal.  1884  ;  pp.  32,  23. 
X  Keodini;  kidy  vaia  ly  mamtU  ma/y,  instead  of  the  |»iiated  text* 
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waU8»{  jf&ey  sliofw  iindtte  ftmUiarity  and  sajr :  ^  will  do  it,  fbr  it 
does  not  matter/'  and  blind-fold  you,  let  them  be  cut  into  equal 
parts  and  cast  down  the  stream ;  cat  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  give  them  to  the  dogs ;  for  I  never  made  any  bargain  with 
them»  but  our  relation  was  simply  that  of  doing  good  to  one 
ano^er;  and  let  it  be  rather  about  other  matters  tibat  yon 
shew  fovour,  but  let  not  tiie  kingdom  be  goveraed  with  partiai** 
ity. 

''And  %  on  the  contraiy,  tiiey  do  not  change  from  what  they 
have  done  to  me»  and  seek  what  will  render  you  sole  ruler,  do 
not  change  them,  but  see  that  their  good  deeds  are  recorded  i 
though  they  should  die  in  the  da^^ime,  let  them  be  alive  again 
by  night ;  for  they  cast  away  their  lives  to  make  me  king  hers 
in  the  midst  of  the  floods.* 

<<And  this  is  what  I  say  to  you  to  be  attended  to  by  you  and 
to  be  your  charge.  For  a  long  time  to  come  this  will  not  be 
forgotten;  after  I  am  gone  I  uiall  still  be  remembered  ;  there* 
fore  seek  mdiat  will  consolidate  this,  and  that  by  which  it  may 
grow;  for  you  alon^  O  Ilahidama,  are  the  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  and  if  your  way  of  gfoveming  is  good,  and  you  do  not 
deviate  from  the  present  policy,  even  though  you  should  not  go 
forth  from  Amb6himiinga  and  Antananarivo,  there  is  nothing 
that  should  prevent  you  from  possessing  this  island ;  for  the 
name  of  those  guns  of  mine  is  'Not  many  in  the  island/  " 

And  when  he  went  to  Ambohipo,  this  was  the  chief  burden 
of  his  talk  from  day  to  day»  and  at  Isolivim^o4ndro  too,  when 
his  friends  and  relations  were  assembled  there,  or  in  the 
presence  of  Ilahidama  and  his  wives  and  children,  for  his 
disease  was  at  this  time  clinging  to  him. 

And  Andrianampoinimerina  said  toos  *^ThoxL  art  here,  O 
Idama,  representative  of  the  Twelve  Sovereigns  and  of  me^  and 
there  too  are  you  my  companions ;  see  that  you  do  what  will 
make  this  land  strong,  that  Radama  may  have  his  heart's 
content,  that  your  wives  and  children  may  abide  in  peace ;  for 
if  the  land  is  spacious,  die  sovereign  obeyed  is  potent,  and 
reigns  so  as  to  have  his  commands  carried  out. 

''Also  let  not  this  land  be  regarded  as  the  charge  of  Idama 
alone,  my  comrades,  for  it  is  difficult  to  bear  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  father,  and  it  is  hard  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  ^e 
sovereign;  suffer  not  my  children  to  quarrel,  for  I  have  given 
you  and  have  left  with  Ilahidama  my  commands  and  my  word ; 
and  I  now  repeat  them  to  you  that  each  one  may  bear  them  in 
mind  and  treasure  them  up. 

^  "Amvon!      riaka,"  a  aanM  oftoa  used  by  tiie  U-aia^Asy  lu  speaking  of  the  whole  uiUnd. 
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**But  Ilahidama  is  not  to  be  imitated  by  others,  he  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  a  king  incurring  blame,  he  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  master  without  power  to  control  his  own  possessions. 
Ilahidama  is  not  to  be  treated  as  if  the  arum  were  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  banana,  or  as  if  the  smaller  timbers  were  to  be 
chosen  before  the  corner-posts ;  he  is  not  to  be  envied  in  ruling* 
aor  to  be  checked  in  reiei^inLT,  for  the  land  and  kinq^dom  is  hi*^, 

*'And  this  too  I  say  to  you,  O  Ilahidama:  Im^rina  has  been 
iT^athered  into  one,  but  behold,  the  sea  is  the  border  of  my  rice 
ground,*  O  T,ahidama.  And  yet  behold,  Im^vot  shall  be  mis- 
tress of  the  latter  end,  O  Ilahidama." 

These  were  the  words  left  by  Andrianampoinimerina  with 
Ilahidama  and  with  the  friends  in  whom  he  had  confidence* 

And  Andrianampoinimerina  said  also  to  Ilahidama :  '^When 
the  time  of  my  going  home  to  rest  has  come,  let  me  be  here 
with  father  and  mother;  for  you  woidd  never  know  why  you 
should  love  &ther  and  mother,  if  I  were  not  to  be  buried  at 
Ambohimanga,  lest  Ambohimanga  should  become  a  deserted 
place,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  fbf  loving  the  land,  if  it 
did  not  contain  the  sepulchres  of  the  fathers. 

'*But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  of  your  going  home 
to  rest  shall  at  length  come,  you  shall  lie  at  Antananarivo,  to 
the  north  of  'the  row  of  seven  tombs,' j:  in  a  line  with  them,  but 
a  little  higher/' 

These  were  the  words  spoken  by  Andrianampoinimerina  to 
Ilahidama. 

TranslaUd  by  William  £.  Cousins 


NOTES  ON  THE  TRIBES  OF  MADAGASCAR* 

THE  ethnology  of  Madagascar,  though  a  study  of  much  interest,  is  one 
that  presents  many  difl5culMf<:.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  but  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  material  necessary  for 
aoWing  satisfactorily  the  questioas  involved  in  it.  if  indeed  they  are  capable  of 
a  aolotion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  the  different  tribes,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  traditions  and  history,  is  as  yet  too  meagre  to  be 

*  This  phrase  it  a  giwt  fsivountt^  an<I  .qtpears  to  have  had  much  inBuence  on  the  policy  of 
subsequent  Hova  sovereigns.  The  u  liole  of  Madagascar  is  often  spoken  of  as  "AV  finari- 
bifvan  Amittatmm^Himenna,"  "  That  marked  out  by  the  words  of  Andrianampoimmcrina." 

t  Iinavo,  tte  origiaal  bum  of  Queen  RftnavUeiu  I. ;  tee  Tmnttmrn*  ny  Andriaim^  p.  11, 
aote. 

X  Lit.  Hhc  «cvcn  houses,'  i.e.  the  row  of  ancient  royal  tombs  within  the  Palace  enclosure, 
•M4li  of  Um  pdeoe  cdled  TKte«v61a, 
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of  oiiidi  service  in  our  inves^fatloDS*  or  to  yield  sufficient  data  tipon  whkk  to 
found  nliable  inferences.   But  our  knowledge  of  the  Malagasy  people  Is 

Rowing  every  year,  and  togetbf^r  with  invf-stiL'-ifions  into  the  language,  thf 
folk-lorp,  etc.,  further  enquiry  might  certamiy  be  made  into  the  elements  of 
the  Malagasy  people  and  their  origin.  What  i  am  able  to  contnbute  at 
present  is  ioaeed  very  little,  and  that  little  only  in  the  way  of  suggestions ; 
these,  however,  may  perhaps  contain  something  which  other  writers,  more  at 
liberty  to  deal  fully  with  the  subject,  may  avail  thcmsQlve'^  r>f.  1  shall  first 
say  a  few  words  about  the  tribal  names  of  the  Malagasy  and  point  out  some 
conclusions  which  may  probably  be  drawn  from  these  names. 

I.—The  names  of  the  tribes,  or  what  we  generally  call  tribes,  of  Mada- 
gascar  are  apparently  of  very  different  origin.  We  have  several  tribal  names 
drrived  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  tribes  in  question  live. 
SiK  li  names,  for  instance,  are  Tanala  ('inhabitants  of  the  forest');  B^tAni- 
mcna  (  inhabitants  of  the  red  land') ;  Bdiinozino  ('the  bush-people')  ;  Antsi- 
hinaka  (*the  people  at  the  lake*) ;  Antankarana  (*the  people  of  the  cliffs') ; 
Antandroy  ('the  dwellers  among  the  roy  slnubs';  ;  Antnnf^sy  (the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands'),  so  called  on  acc  ount  of  tlie  small  )i6sy  (islands)  near  the 
coast-line  occupied  by  them  ;  and  i  aimoro  ^'inhabitants  of  the  coast'),  the 
Tat  in  this  word  replaces  the  general  Tan,  at  least  this  is  the  explanation 
I  have  had  given.*  These  names  are  of  course  not  of  any  service  to  us  in 
searching  for  the  ethnological  divisions  of  the  people,  but  of  mere  geograph- 
ical  interest.  Then  tlierc  arc  some  tribal  names  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  common  tyi  ploy  men  ts  of  the  people  ;  e.g.  the  Taisaka.  from  misaka 
(root  stika\  to  eaten  wRif  TKeTiand.  This  name  originates,  according  to  the 
explanation  given  me  by  natives,  in  the  custom  followed  by  this  tribe  of  catcii* 
ing  small  fish,  i  tc,  by  hand. 

Several  tribal  names  in  Madagascar,  and  especially  the  names  of  the 
largest  tribes,  seem  to  have  sprung  from  certain  old  sayings  ol  the  people, 
and  are  as  insignificant  with  regard  to  ethnology  as  they  can  possibly  be. 
The  large  tribe  on  the  east  coast  is  called  Betsimisiraka  ('the  many  who  do 
rot  separate'),  and  the  well-known  tribe  to  the  south  of  Imtrina  is  called 
]5rtsiIro  ('the  many  who  are  unconquerable').    The  name  Bctsimisarnka  one 
would  think  the  tribe  had  given  themselves.    As  to  the  lietsileo.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  given  themselves  this  name,  or  whether  they  have  got  it 
from  others  ;  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  the  people  themselves  on 
this  point.    The  derivation  of  SakalAva.  the  name  of  the  tribe  (or,  rather,  the 
common  name  of  a  great  many  tribes)  inhabitmg  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  is  much  disputed.   The  opinion  of  some  is  that  it  means 
'long cats't  (J^tf ,  a  cat;  Uma^  long).    If  that  be  its  meaning,  the  name 
must  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Iluva,  who  are  called  by  the  Sakalava 
Amboalambo  {amhoa,  a  dog  ;  ianiho,  a  btiar).    According  to  what  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Walen  and  Mr.  Lmdo,  who  have  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
Sakalava  country,  the  Sakalava  themselves  say  that  this  explanation, 
of  their  name  originated  with  their  enemies,  the  Hova,   and  that  the 
right  meaning  of  the  word  is,  'the  inhabitants  of  the  broad  and  long  plain' 
{saka-ny,  the  breadth  ;  lava- ny,  the  h  ngih)    Other  explanations  are  also  given 
(cf.  Rev.  J .  K\Q.\\2iXdiSQX\' ^  Malagasy- English  Dtcttonary),  But  it  is  easy  ro  see 
that,  whichever  explanation  we  take  to  be  the  true  one,  it  does  not  help  us  in 
investigating  the  origin  of  the  tribe  iti  question.    To  the  south  of  the  Sakalava 
we  have  tlie  Mrihafi'dv  tribe  (i.e.  'those  who  cnnse  joy').    How  this  tribe,  the 
most  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  one  in  the  whole  of  Madagascar,  got  this  name. 


*  For  anoihsr  possible  meaning  of  tius  tribal  name,  tee  ANNtTAJL,  z88a  ;  p.  tB.'—BDS. 

t  The  Lite  Dr.  Mnl!<Mis  wns,  wo  bf^lifvf.  the  first  and  the  ooly  writer  who  hmachod  this 
idea ;  see  Tweive  Months  in  Madagascar,  p.  i68.— Hds. 
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I  do  not  know.  I  should  Dot  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  both  the  Maha£aly 
and  Sakalava  obtained  their  tribal  names  from  some  native  corruption  of 
foreigniTDids ;  the  taadeocy  to  such  corruption  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  strong 
enough  to  fModiice  iPtty  ludicroaa  letnits.  Both  these  oaxnes  are  certainly 
puzzling. 

We  luive  still  two  large  tribes  left  to  be  considered,  viz.  the  Uova  and  the 
Biia*  Ae  to  the  woid  Hova.*  I  know  nothing  whatever  as  to  its  original 
neaning',  and  it  inay»,fiDr  ongnt  I  know,  point  to  the  origin  of  the  tribe.  It 

must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sj'enernl  u^e  of  ilie  word  nmon<T;'  the 
natives  is  to  denntf*  n  special  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  iTiicrina.  not  the  tribe 
as  a  whole.  The  natives  have  now  become  accustomed  to  the  sense  of  the 
wold  in  which  Enropeans  generally  nse  it,  which  is,  however,  different  from 
their  own  primary  use  of  it.  As  a  tribe  they  are  called  Acnbiknildnitra  ('those 
nnderthe  sky'},  or  AnibaniAndro  ('those  nnd«T  the  day';. 

The  explanation  of  the  word  Bara  is  of  a  dilYerent  character.  Mr.  Dahle, 
in  his  Norwegian  work  on  Madagascar,!  says  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
verb  m^dra  or  mMrm^ra,  and  compares  it  with  the  Greek  iariaras. 
Ifr.  Richaidsott,  in  his  Dictionary,  suggests  that  the  word  Bara  is  the  same 
as  the  bar  occurrins*"  in  Zanzibar.  I  have  questioned  severi  I  of  the  natives  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  they  think  that  it  has  nothin.ir  to  do  with 
mibarabara  ;  this  word  is  given  only  in  its  reduplicative  form  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  DtcHonary,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  conect,  as  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  nse  in  its  i»riinary  form.  But  even  if  the  word  Bara  has  any  connection 
with  ni'hnrnhara^  it  affords  no  clue  in  niir  search  for  the  origin  of  the  tribe  so 
named,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  a  nickname  ^Mven  to  them  by  others.  If  the 
derivation  of  the  name  should  be  proved  to  be  from  the  word  bury  and  this 
word  be  an  East  African  one,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  this  seems  to 
Bie  to  be  very  doubtful. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  which  represent  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  the  Malagasy  people,  there  is  a  tribe  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
which  seems  to  be  only  a  remnant  of  a  former  tribe  or  nation,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  which  at  the  present  time  has  even  been  disputed,  viz.  the  Vazimba. 
As  the  name  of  this  tribe  is  found  in  East  Africa  (cf.  ANNUAL,  18837  p.  23), 
the  name  seems  to  point  to  the  ori.q'in  of  the  tribe.  Yet  various  opinions  are 
held  on  this  subject ;  Mr.  Dahle,  tor  instance,  says  that  the  V'^mibaAvere 
**purely  African"  (Annual,  1883,  P^ge  24I,  whilst  the  late  Dr.  MuH^s  says 
that  '*there  is  nothmg  African  about  them^*  {Tkoelw  Months  in  Madagas- 
car, page  179).  That  the  VazimbaNvere  an  African  tribe  seems,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  clear.  \  shall,  however,  further  on  come  back  to  this  question  ; 
10  the  meantime  I  ^hali  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  the  tribal 
names  in  Madagascar  seem  to  teach  us. 

If  we  look  through  these  names  as  already  given  we  shall  find  that,  excep* 
ting  those  of  the  Hova  and  the  Bara  (which  names  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  those  tribes),  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  kind  of  country 
in  which  the  tribes  live,  their  occupations,  etc.  ;  and  that  all  are  alike  in  not 
signifying  anything  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  (except,  of  course,  the  name 
regarded  as  a  word  of  a  certain  language).  Not  a  single  one  of  all  these  names 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  togrther  with  tlie  people  themselves  ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  can  easily  explain  ihem  un  other  grounds,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  been  shown  to  have  any  connection  with  tribal  names  in  other 
mfb  of  the  world.  We  have  only  one  exception  to  this,  that  of  the  Vadmba. 
We  find  no  trace  of  this  name  in  any  Malagasy  word  now  known  that  will 


•  A  Hora  lu  Bctsileo  means  a  tompoiHimkrly  or  au  andriana  (a  petty  chieftain,  or  one  ia 
pOM«f«ioa  of  a  fief),   lu  luuuiaa  it  «omeiimee  mcsiat  'mMter,'  if  uam  by  4  •Uvo,— iiDS. 
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explain  it  as  beiofif  derived  from  the  dweltiog^place  of  the  tribe  or  other  local 

circumstances;  out  we  find  among  East  African  tribes  names  which  are  very 
likely  connected  with  it.  This  difference  between  the  names  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribes  and  the  name  of  the  Vaziroba  is  the  first  point  worthy  of  notice. 
While  the  name  of  the  Vanmba  seems  to  point  to  Ihetr  having  had  a  different 
ori^n  from  that  of  the  other  tribes,  the  names  of  all  these  other  (ribee  seem  to 
indicate  tribal  divisions  more  or  les?;  akin  to  each  other.  I  shall  first  spenk  of 
the  Vazimba  and  the  other  tribes,  and  then  priy  a  few  words  about  the  (  omji  i- 
nents  of  these  other  tribes,  both  the  African  and  the  non-African,  and  also 
about  the  different  elements  of  the  oon*African  components. 

II. — It  is  at  present  generally  admitted  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  are 
two  chief  elements  in  the  Malagasy  people:  one  African,  nnd  thp  other 
Malayo-Polynesian.  Much  uncertainty  -md  obscurity,  linwrver,  prevails  as 
regards  details.  With  respect  to  the  Vazimba  as  compared  with  the  other 
tribes,  many  parttcttlars  besides  the  names  point  very  distinctly  to  a  differenee 
of  origin.  We  Icnow  from  the  traditions  of  the  Hova  that  the  Vazimba  were 
conquered  by  them  and  were  then  driven  out  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
The  Hova  regard  them  as  a  difTerent  people  from  themselves,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  part  of  the  country  which  they  at  present  inhabit,  i.e.  Ime^rina, 
formeriy  belonged  to  the  Vasimha.  There  is  no  such  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  and  the  other  tribes  as  apparently  existed  betfreen 
them  all  and  the  Vazimba. 

Tha^^^zmlt2a. seem  to  have  been  owners  of  all  the  country  now  inhabited 
by  the  HSVS^ild  Betsileo  ;  at  least  i  have  been  told  by  the  natives  that  their 
tombs  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  interior  of  the  iuaod.  This  sihows  that 
the  tribe  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  sise,  although  the  country  at 
the  time  of  their  living  here  may  have  been  very  thinly  populntrd.  The 
Vazimba  were  prohnbly  a  tribe  or  people  of  one  origin  ;  their  name  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  combination  of  different  Malagasy  words  or  derived  from  local 
circumstances,  habits,  etc.,  but  one  most  probably  carried  with  them  from  the 
country  from  whence  they  came,  and  which  they  retained  ;  all  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  must  at  onp  t^rne  have  been  a  large  immigration  to  this 
island.  Probably  war  with  other  tribes,  or  some  other  calamitv.  was  the  cause 
of  their  tirst  leaving  their  native  land  ;  and  somehow  or  other  ihey  arrived  in 
thiscountiy.  The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  tribe  would  pio* 
bably  be  small  on  their  irst  arrival  here,  compared  with  their  numbers  later 
on,  but  probably  an  entire  tribe,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  such  tribe,  set  oat 
for  a  new  country  at  the  same  time 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  African  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  at 
first  occupied  only  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  driven  thence  to  this  Interior 
by  the  Malayo- Polynesian  tribes,  who  came  afterwards.  .  Many  circmil* 
stances  appear  to  me  to  make  it  more  probable  that  the  Vazimba,  who  most 
likely  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  country,  at  once,  or  very  soon  after 
their  arrival,  and  not  after  having  been  driven  away  from  the  coast,  came  up  to 
the  interior.  The  African  tribes  generally  are  not  much  averse  to  living  near 
the  sea,  but  still  they  prefer  being  inland  ;  and  as  the  shores  of  Madagascar 
are  known  to  be  very  unhealthy  to  new  comers,  these  tribes  verv  likely  went 
inland.  There  they  grew  to  be  a  large  people,  inhabiting,  though  sparsely, 
the  whole  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  greatest  difflcutttes  with  regard  to  the  Yftzimba  Is  their  lite 
later  on.  There  is  at  the  present  day  a  tribe  of  that  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Madagascar,  but  it  is  only  a  small  one.  Their  language  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Sakalava,  and  they  themselves  are  incorporated  into  the 
Sakalava  tribes."   How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?   It  seems  indeed,  for 

•  Annual,  tss^i  p.  s^. 
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several  reasons,  to  be  much  easier  to  explain  all  the  facts  if  we  could  regard 

the  Vazimba  as  a  'Mabcrrisy'  tribe  originally, — that  is,  as  having  the  same 
origin  as  the  other  peoples— than  if  we  regard  them  as  an  African  race.  Some 
sus^eestions  on  this  point  may  be  offered. 

We  may  certainly  presame  that  the  Vyimba  did  not  leave  a  Gountfy 
inhabited  by  them,  probably  for  a  long  time,  without  a  struggle  ;  and  they 
may,  in  the  wars  which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  their  expulsion,  have 
been  very  much  reduced  in  numbers.  Indeed  the  great  reverence  and  fear  of 
the  Vazunba  on  the  part  of  the  Hova  seem  to  indicate  that  much  atrocity  was 
coflMBitted ;  and  we  know  also  from  wars  oC  a  later  date  that  the  Hova  could 
commit  ven/  cruel  deeds.  All  the  Vazimha  coold  QOt  have  escaped ;  some  of 
them  most  cr  rtainly  were  made  slaves. 

Reduced  then  m  number,  the  Vazin^ba  went  westwards.  They  did  not 
oooM  to  an  nnoccimied  conntiy,  but  to  an  inhabited  region.  Somdiow  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  ffot  on  tolerably  well  with  the  tribes  in  the  west,  and 
even  came  to  be  reg'ardea  as  one  of  those  tribes.  Thi^  n-as  no  doubt  owing' 
especially  to  the  common  hatred  of  the  Hova  entertained  by  themselves  and 
the  tnbes  to  whose  country  thev  came.  The  strength  of  the  Vazimba  as  a 
separate  tribe  luMing  been  broken,  they  gradually  learned  the  language,  and 
adopted  the  manners,  of  the  people  around  them. 

If  this  be  the  true  story  of  the  Va:i]rnb;i  (about  which,  ho'wever,  one  cannot 
speak  positively),  the  Africin  eiemr'nt  m  the  Malagasy  peopis  as  a  whole 
must  be  accounted  for  in  another  way. 

III.— The  Vazimba  we  regard  then  as  the  fint  inhabitants  of  Madagascar 
and  occupying^  only^e  interior;  the  other  tribes  of  the  island  originated  b^ 
immigration  to  the  coast  later  on.  From  whence  these  tribes  cnme  is  well 
known,  as  the  l.'inpfuage,  amonj^  other  th]nL,^■^,  clearly  shows  that  they  consist 
of  Malaj^o-f  olvaeiiian  elements  and  an  Atncan  one  ;  but  several  questions 
yet  rsQutre  to  be  answered* 

The  first  question  is :  Which  of  these  two  elements  of  the  Malagasy  people 
may  be  supposed  to  have  come  first  ?  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  decided  ; 
but  the  result  which  we  see  in  the  intermixture  of  the  Malayo-Polynesians 
and  the  Africans  may  be  explained,  whichever  of  the  two  were  the  hrst 
immigraiits.  When  we  see  how  decidedly  the  Malayo-Polynesian  element 
prevula  In  the  language,  especially  in  tne  structure  of  it,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  Malayo- Polynesians  were  the  first ;  as  indeed  T  think 
they  were.  But  we  know  well  from  the  history  of  other  countries  that  a 
result  equal  to  what  we  see  in  Madagascar  aiay  have  been  arrived  at  in  other 
ways ;  aa  an  enmple  of  which  may  oe  instanced  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion 
ef  Britain. 

With  regard  to  other  questions,  we  have,  T  think,  more  to  guide  us.  Tt 
not  likely  that  very  lari,:*-  parties  of  either  of  the  two  peoples  came  at  one 
time  j  Dor  is  it  likely  that  either  ekmeot  was  for  a  long  time  left  alone.  The 
SMMt  jprobable  supposition  is  that  an  immigratioo  in  small  parties,  with  no 
long  interval  between  their  successive  arrivals,  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  an  influx  both  olMalayo-Poljrnesians  and  of  Africans  went  on  side  by 
side. 

What  especially  makes  me  think  of  an  immigration  in  small  parties  is  the 
character  of  the  tribal  names.  In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  before, 
we  have  no  names  (except  that  of  the  Vazimba,  of  which  we  do  not  speak 
here)  which  shew^  from  whence  the  immigrants  came.  If  any  single  large 
tribe  had  arrived  on  the  island  and  had  time  to  settle  down,  and  for  a  long 
period  to  grow  strong  and  cover  a  Urge  territory,  we  should  certainly  have 
aad  such  names  preserved ;  and  their  noa-existenca  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
mixture  of  peoples  from  different  parts  occurred  soon  after  the  settlement 
took  piaoti  and  that  the  diflerent  names  of  the  tribes  fcadually  came  into 
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existence  together  with  the  tribes  themselves.   This  feeiDt  to  be  the  meet 

likely  cxplcination  of  the  names  of  the  smaller  tribes.  As  to  the  larcre  tribes, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  they,  from  the  time  »>f  the  Trrival  of  their 
aiicebLorb,    iiad  each  been  one  single  tribe.     Apart  Irum  wtiat  has  been 

advanced  from  the  chamcter  of  the  oamee,  the  traditions  of  thess  large 
tribes,  and  their  condition  up  to  the  present  time,  tend  to  show  that  thiey 
are  a  combination  of  various  smaller  tribes,  whoso  bond  of  union  is,  however, 

not  very  close.  That  such  names  as  Sakalava,  Betsileo.  nnd  Betsimisaraka, 
being  nameb  ol  great  divi&ionb  of  the  people,  have  been  iurincd  may  of  course 
point  to  the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  there  has  been  some- 
thing which  has  united  tlie  different  tribes,  but  the  ties  have  certainly  be^ 
ver)'  loose;*  tins  is  evident  frcni  two  facts  especially:  [a]  petty  wars  hnve 
continualiy  been  going  on  beiween  dittt  rent  divisions  of  tribes(a5,  for  instance, 
those  of  the  Sakalavaj,  as  if  between  diHerent  tribes  ;  {J>)  the  boundary  lines 
between  the  tribes  in  many  places  are  not  very  distinct,  but  people  belonging 
to  different  tribes  live  together  in  friendly  relations,  and  many  smftll  towM 
belong  half  to  one  tribe  and  hall  to  the  another. 

The  prominent  element  n\  the  population  has  been  the  Maiayo- Polynesian. 
With  regard  to  this,  is  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  incongruity  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  language^  and,  on  the  other,  the  physiogft^my,  etc.,  of 
most  of  the  tribes  in  Madagascar.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  various 
writers,  the  Malagasy  language  is  very  nearly  akin  to  the  Maiayo- Polynesian 
group  of  languages  i  and  especially  has  much  stress  been  laid  upon  the 
similarity  of  structure.  That  an  African  element  exists  is  generally  adraiued, 
but  undoubtedly  the  Malagasy  language  is  mainly  a  Maiayo- Poljrnesian  one. 
But  the  African  admixtun  set  m>  to  be  much  more  preponderant  in  regard  to 
the  complexion,  etc.,  ot  the  majority  of  the  Malagasy.  How  is  this  to  be 
explained  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  should 
expect  when  two  races,  like  the  two  of  which  the  Malagasy  are  supposed  to 
consist,  meet  and  intermingle  with  each  other.  Although  the  Africans  have 
been  strong  r'n  ntimher  and  have  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  the 
other  iribai  element  /las  subdued  them  ;  and  the  language,  maimers,  etc.,  of 
the  latter  have  been  impressed  upon  the  African  element  of  the  population. 

If  the  tribes  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  well  as  those  mum  Africa, 
arrived  here  m  small  parties,  the  Africans,  as  a  rule,  were  probably  not 
subdued  in  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Vazimba,  but  they  became  by 
degrees  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  will  and  superior  intelligence  ot  the  (Uhers. 
This  certainly  is  in  accord  with  tradition,  or  rather  the  absence  of  tradition, 
as  there  is  nowhere  in  the  country,  so  fhr  as  I  know,  any  account  of  soch 
warfare  as  that  which  must  have  been  waged  between  the  Hova  and  the 
Vazimba  ;  and  in  no  p.nrt  of  the  country  nrc  there  any  traditions  of  a  people 
which  was  regarded  as  quite  a  ditiereni  nation,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
the  inland  provinces  with  regard  to  the  Vazimba.  1  here  are  certainly  stories 
enough  about  petty  wars,  but  only  skirmishes,  such  as  are  yet  fought  occa- 
sionally, especially  in  the  Sakalava  country,  and  which  generally  end  when 
some  nine  or  ten  men  are  killed.  The  wars  of  the  Hova  of  later  date,  in 
which  they  subduid  the  different  inland  tribes,  are  also  in  many  respects 
very  different  irom  the  war  which  resulted  m  the  expulsion  ol  fhe  Vazimba. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  objections  may  be  made  to  the  view  hm 
advanced  about  the  immigration  being  in  smsll  pariies.   But  the  suppositioB 

*  Any  who  will  look  canfiiliy  into  the  facts  given  by  M.  GuiihJn  in  his  book  on  tiia  Saks* 
lava,  t  nti'.led  Docutnenis  sur  htstoirc.cU  la  /(tt  fit  lyriJ.  nf-i  'r  7r  Miu^as^ascar,  or  will  read  ni* 
Mper  in  Annual,  1878,  pp.  53-65,  condensed  trom  M.  (iuilloin,  "The  Sakalava:  tb«uf 
Oi^ini  Conquer  and  Subjtction,"  wQI  fee  that  the  SakaliiTJi  Coniift  of  «  kurfe  mMboT  ol 
distinct  tribeii  oaly  loosely  c<sascttd  togttb«r  by  having  loKSisriy  bsM  MhuMd  by  simsC 
thoir  auabpr.—fiJ).  (j.ti) 
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that  the  coast  was  inhabited  by  a  large  African  population,  and  this  having 
been  conquered  ty  a  large  party  of  Malayo- Polynesian  invaders  arriving  at 
one  time,  ms  its  great  doBctilties  also.  It »  very  improbable  that  sufficiently 
latige  parties  of  these  arrived  as  to  be  able  to  conquer  the  people  already 
settled  in  the  country.  The  whole  population  being  substantially  one,  and  the 
combination  of  the  African  and  the  other  element  being,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  all  over  the  island,  seems  to  make  such  a  theory  improbable  also. 
The  island  is  very  large  and,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  very  thinly  popola- 
ted  ;  and  if  a  numerous  African  people  had  settled  here,  and  lar^e  portions 
of  other  tribes  had  arrived  who  really  could  risk  a  war  and  conquer  tlicm,  we 
should  have  expected  to  see  ike  two  elements  more  dtstinctiy  separated ;  for 
instance,  an  African  element  in  the  interior,  and  a  much  more  purely  Malayo- 
Polynesian  one  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  just  as  is  the  case  in  several  of 
tbe  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

But  an  ob]Vction  might  be  urged  against  th<?  vifw  here  advanced,  derived 
from  the  common  name,  Malagasy,  by  which  we  call  these  people,  viz.  that 
the  Malagasy  had  known  themselves  as  one  nation,  and  that  this  nation 
really  spimn^  firom  one  Malayo- Polynesian  tribe  which  found  Ha  way  to 
This  co'jntrv,  only  intermixed  with  some  African  elements.  As  to  any  arj^u- 
ment  derived  from  the  name  Malagasy,  I  do  not  consider  this  of  much 
weight,  as  I  think  Mr.  Ellis  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  the  name  when  he 
says  that  it  was  given  by  strangen.* 

IV.-<-The  diffierence  between  the  vaiioos  tribes  of  the  island  in  physic^g- 
nomv.  cr  iour,  etc.,  is  of  great  interest,  and  some  remarks  must  be  <^red 
upon  this  point. 

Tbe  difterence  between  the  various  tribes  of  Madagascar  has,  as  far  as  I  am 
anntie,  been  mainly  derived  from  the  strength  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  elMents,  the  African  and  the  Malayo- Polynesian.  This  has  been  argued 
fidom  v.Trious  circumstances,  such  as  the  hair,  the  languag"e,  etc.  The  climate 

of  the  dittt  rent  pnrts  of  the  island  has  also  been  taken  into  considerntion. 

It  would  be  worthy  of  study,  and  no  duubt  an  interesting  ta^k,  lu  mves* 
t^te  the  different  dialects  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  two 
main  elements  of  the  Malagasy  language  are  distributed  in  accordance  with 
The  prevailing  type  of  the  different  tribes  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  rhf  riialects 
of  tiie  Hova  and  the  lighter  tribes  have  more  of  the  Malayan  element  in  them, 
and  whether  the  dialects  of  the  darker  peoples  contain  more  derived  liuin 
Aftican  sources.  Although  00  such  investigation  has  yet  been  made,  I 
believe  that  in  most  instances,  no  special  or  mariced  correspondence  between 
the  two  could  be  proved  to  exist.  The  Hova  and  tlie  Betsileo  are  not  a 
iitiie  different  in  appearance,  yet  their  dialects  are  very  much  the  same. 
The  Sakalava  are  dark  in  complexion,  while  the  Mahafaly  are  tolerably 
light ;  yet  certainly  the  dialect  of  the  Mahafely  does  not  approach  the  Ma- 
layan  nearer  than  does  the  dialect  of  the  Sakalava,  as  the  difference  in  com* 
]^xion  of  the  two  peoples  would  lead  one  to  think  might  be  the  case. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  climate  affects  the  complexion  to  a  great 
degree.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
Kghter  than  the  population  on  the  coast ;  and  we  find  the  same  thing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  difference 
found  here  in  Madagascar.  The  Hova  and  the  Betsileo  have  both  for  a 
ioog  time  lived  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  Mahafaly  and 
neighbouring  tribes  live  on  the  coast ;  vet  we  find  a  pretty  strongly  marked 
difiereoce  between  these  tribes  inhabiting  the  same  districts. 


•  "EWW*  Misery  0/  Madagd'^rar ;  vol.  I.,  p.  3.    [Strictly  5pc  iking.  Mr.  Ellis  here  on?y 
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I  do  not  think  this  dtfierence  can  be  satisfactorily  etpUuiKd  as  tong  as  "wm 

only  bear  in  mind  the  two  mnin  clfments  nf  the  Malap^asy  nation  ;  we  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  differences  there  may  be  in  the  constituents 
of  each  oi  these  two  main  elements.  The  difEerences  that  mav  possibly  be 
pointed  out  wltbio  the  African  tribe  or  tribee  which  have  eettled  in  Mada- 
gaecar,  is  a  question  into  which  I  have  not  eatsied  \  I  shall  only  say  a  few 
words  about  the  other  component  of  the  Malagasy  people,  the  Maiayo-Poly* 

nesian  one. 

1  have  called  this  component  the  MalayO'i^oiyuesiaa  one,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  generally  been  done  by  writen  on  the  ethnology  of  Madagas- 
car.  This  name  indicates,  of  course*  that  this  component  consists  of  dinfer- 

ent  elements;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  di^^tinction  has  been  brought 
to  bp.ir  very  little  nn  the  explanation  of  the  differences  between  the  tribes  in 
Madagascar,    ii  may  nevertheless  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  inimigiation  was  probably  not  effected  all  at 
one  time.  As  the  different  tribes  of  the  great  Malayan  and  Polynesian  faces 
are  very  darinq-  nnd  skilful  sailors,  we  may  easily  suppose  also  that  several 
of  these  tribes  have  come  to  Madagascar.  Now  there  is  a  considerable 
diilercnce  between  the  different  tribes  of  each  of  these  great  stocks;  and 
as  for  the  complexion  of  the  Polyneeians>  for  instance,,  it  '*varies  between 
light  and  dark^brown."*  We  have  in  this  difference  very  much  to  aid  tts 
towards  an  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  tribes  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Madag-ascar 
that  a  great  difference  exists  between  the  Hova  and  the  other  tribes,  varying 
of  course  with  these  non-Hova  tribes.  If  I  were  to  say  anything  about  the 
differ^t  origin  of  the  Hova,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  majority  of  the  other 
tribes,  on  the  other,  T  should  say  that  the  Hova  are  most  likely  Malayans, 
and  the  other  tribes  mainly  Polynesians.  Physiognomy,  type  of  the  tribes, 
and  their  historv  in  Madagascar,  etc.,  all  seem  to  agree  with  such  a  hypo* 
thesis.  As  to  the  type  of  uie  Hova,  much  at  least  which  I  have  seen  anont 
the  Malays  is  in  great  accordance  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Hova. 
Tho  probability  of  the  Hova  being  the  first  of  the  invaders  from  the  east 
who  migrated  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  not  opposed  to  this  view 
either.  A  Malayan  tribe  would  be  more  likely  to  think  of  starting  for  the 
interior  than  the  Polynesians,  who  are  more  accustomed  than  the  Malayans 
to  the  coast,  since  most  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  tliem  are  so  small  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  coast  tribes  and  fond  ol  die  sea.  If  the  major' 
ity  of  the  eastern  immigrants  were  Polynesians,  and  tlie  Hova  were  Malayans, 
the  reason  why  the  Hova  were  the  first  of  the  eastern  tribes  who  started  for 
the  interior  would  also,  in  so  br,  be  clear  to  us,  as  they  were  looked  upon 
as  strangers.  They  may,  of  coiirsn,  hnve  dwelt  some  time  on  the  coast,  even 
a  long  lime,  for  all  we  know,  and  perhaps  the  growth  of  the  different  tribes 
and  the  jealousy  caused  by  the  increase  of  the  population  caused  them  to 
mijnrate. 

Speaking  of  the  different  complexion,  etc.,  of  the  tribes  of  Madagascar, 

I  must  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  difference  between  the  elements  of 
the  different  tribes  I  shall,  however,  contine  mv'^fU  to  the  Hova.  When 
we  say  that  the  Hova  are  of  lighter  complexion  than  the  other  tribes,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  even  if  this  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  tribe  as  such, 
there  are  a  great  many  individuals  among  them  who  are  darker  than  many 
members  ofthe  other  tribes.  I  do  not  rrfrr  tfi  the  Mo/ambique  slaves 
imported  in  rrcent  years,  of  whom  a  great  many  may  be  sf  <  n  here,  but  only 
of  those  who  reaily  belong  to  the  Hova  tribe.  Many  reasons  may  be  given 
for  this  difference  of  com^eiion,  for  tostance,  iatwmatriage  in  former  times* 

*  Onrndamaxui  t  MutifmfSiM^M  t  iv.  t,  14, 
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different  social  position,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  matters  treated  ot  in  any 
ethoiojgical  work.  A  very  noticeable  fact  is  the  dislike  of  tne  people  to 
tnteniiarriage  between  ditierent  classet,  and  tiie  consequent  preservation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  these  different  classes.  Some  hours'  journey  to  the  north 
of  the  Capital  are  certain  ^TTin!1  fo^'ns,  which  from  old  times  have  had  the 
ri^^ht  of  preventing  any  one  from  livmL:  liure  except  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  place  and  their  children;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  are 
temaikably  light  io  complexion.  Many  of  the  Hova»  and  especially  many 
the  leading  people,  are  very  dailc  indeed  ;  and  in  Antananarivo  people  may 
be  «5pen  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  tho<:e  who  nre  as  black  as  African 
negroes,  to  nobles  ?!nd  others  so  light  that  the  roddi-b  colour  of  the  cheeks 
is  clearly  visible,  thus  very  much  approximating  to  the  Aryan  races  of  India. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  notes  i  have  not  taken  into  consideration  all 
the  elements  of  the  Malagasy  pc  opie,  but  only  their  main  components  ;  hence 
I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  Arabs,  or  to  the  Hindu  ^^ettlers,  who  are 
also  found  in  Madagascar,  chiefly  in  the  north-westero  portions  of  the 
island. 

S.  £.  JORGENSEN. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ^EOLOGY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

MADAGASCAR. 

MUCH  has  been  written,  especially  during  the  last  few 
yearii»  on  almost  every  conceivable  topic  connected 
with  Madagascar.  We  have  had  disquisitions  on  the  ethno- 
logy, language,  customs,  proverbs,  folk-lore,  and  superstitions 
of  iJie  people ;  articles  devoted  to  the  fauna  and  flora ;  reports 
.  of  mission  work  and  the  spread  of  education,  etc. ;  but  as  yet 
lifctle  has  appeared  on  the  geology  of  this  great  island*  Here 
and  there  may  be  found  references  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
and  on  some  of  the  maps,  notably  the  large  one  by  Dr.  Mullens, 
may  be  seen  notes,  often  incorrect,  on  the  geological  structure 
of  the  country ;  but  as  yet,  no  definite  or  aatisiactory  description 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  geology  of  any  part  of  the  island,  nor 
indeed  may  we  expect  such  a  description  until  the  country  is 
properly  explored  and  surveyed  by  competent  geologists. 

The  aim  of  the  following  paper  is  merely  to  give  a  brief  and 
general  account  of  the  geological  features  of  the  interior  of  the 
itland,  and  to  embody  the  observations  and  notes  which  I  have 
been  making  on  the  subject  during  the  last  year  or  two.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  give  more  particulars  than  are  here 
given  upon  many  points,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  dip  and 
strike  of  the  rocks ;  their  composition  and  accessory  minerals ; 
their  weathering  I  the  locality,  sttccession,  and  extent,  of  the 
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different  strata;  the  volcanic  phenomena  ;  thermal  springs,  etc 
I  indulge  the  hope,  however,  that  at  some  future  time  I  may 
be  able  to  enlaree  on  these  and  siuiilcir  topics. 

The  ceiilral  portion  of  AIu.da^ra.5car  is  generally  regarded  as 
consisting  chiefly  of  granite.  Mr.  Wallace,  for  instance,  in  his 
Islafid  LiJCi  says  of  it :  "A  lofty  granitic  plateau,  from  80  to 
160  miles  wide,  and  from  3000  to  5000  feet  high,  occupies  its 
central  portion,  on  which  rise  peaks  and  domes  of  basalt  and 
granite  to  a  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  \*  and  in  the  same  book 
there  is  a  physical  sketch-map  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  island  from  about  14**  to  2^  S.  lat.  is  represented 
as  an  '^Elevated  granitic  region."  Now  ti  we  use  the  terms 
^granite'  and  ^granitic'  in  a  vecy  wide  and  popular  sensOt  and 
include  in  them  the  various  members  of  the  crystalline  series  of 
rocks»  these  descriptions  may  be  regarded  as  correct ;  the  truth 
isi  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
Madagascar  consists  of  gneiss  and  other  crvstalline  schists, 
though  gneiss  very  largely  predominates,  manite  no  doubt 
does  occur  here  and  there  in  the  form  of  bosses  and,  in  some 
places  perhaps,  intercalated  with  the  crystalline  schists,  but 
gneiss  is  certainly  the  prevailing  rock.  The  eacact  boundaries 
of  this  metam  Orphic  area  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  it  may  be 
said,  I  think,  that,  at  least  from  M6ram^nga  on  the  east  to 
beyond  Lake  Ititsy  on  the  west,  and  from  Ant6ngodrah6ja  on 
the  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  Bdtsilto,  that  is,  through  at 
least  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  about  two  of  longitttde,-*-aiMi 
probably  a  very  much  larger  area  than  this-*-the  country 
consists  of  great  and  monotonous  stretches  of  gneiss,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  other  metamorphic  rodks,  and 
occasionally  granitic  bosses,  basaltic  masses,  and  volcanic 
cones.  In  many  places  the  gneiss  is  of  so  highly  metamor- 
phosed a  character  that,  at  first  sight,  one  would  conclude  it 
to  be  granite,  but  an  examination  of  other  portions  of  the  mass 
soon  reveals  its  real  nature.  In  and  about  Antananarivo,  for 
instance,  the  gneiss  is  generally  so  highly  metamorphosed  that, 
without  duo  rare,  its  real  character  may  be  overlooked,  as  indeed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  ahvavs  spokf^n  of  as  granite. 
Still  the  rock  in  certain  localities,  even  where  comparativclv 
large  sections  are  exposed  to  view,  presents  such  an  amorphous 
character,  not  havinir  even  the  slightest  trace  of  foliation,  that, 
could  one  feel  sure  that  its  texture  were  the  same  throughout 
the  mass,  one  would  unliesitatingly  speak  of  it  as  granite. 
Frequently  the  rock  appears  as  thuut^h  it  were  streaked  Of 
grained,  when  it  may  be  called  granitic  gneiss. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar  tiieu  1^  one  of  those 
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extensive  tracts  in  which,  acrorclini>'  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  ereologists,  ordinan  climeiUary  strata  ha\  e  been 
converted  by  heat  into  gneiss,  quartzite,  clay-slate,  hornblende 
rock,  mica-schist,  and  other  members  of  the  crystalline  schist 
series,  among*  which  occasionally  occur  eruptive  granitic  bosses 
and  basaltic  masses,  and,  in  one  or  two  districts,  extinct 
TQlcanic  cones. 

Gneiasy  as  already  stated,  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  these 
crystalline  rocks.  Almost  all  the  m<mntains  (Ank&ratra  and 
Angi^vok^y  excepted)  and  hill*ranges  consist  of  it,  the  direction 
of  the  latter  b^ng  governed  by  its  strike.  From  what  I  have 
observedy-^thongh  further  observations  are  needed  to  confirm 
the  statement  «-*the  general  strike  of  the  strata  Is  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction,  more  or  less  corresponding  widi  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  island ;  hence  the  road  from  Central 
Madagascar  to  the  east  coast  passes  over  an  endless  series  of 
more  or  less  parallel  hill-ranges,  on  one  of  which  Antananarivo, 
the  Capital,  is  built.  For  the  same  reason  the  road  to  Mojangj^ 
via  Kin^jy  and  AndHba,  passes,  for  a  good  part  of  the  way, 
chiefly  along  a  series  of  valleys.  A  few  mUes  north  of  the 
Capital,  however,  the  direction  of  the  hills  is  mainly  east  and 
west,  and,  as  the  dip  is  towards  the  north  'about  N.N.W.),  at  an* 
angle  of  about  40%  most  of  the  mountains  have  the  steeper  and 
more  rugged  sides  facing  the  south.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
Andringitra,  Ampan^nina,  etc.  These  hills,  with  the  strike 
east  and  west,  apparently  commence  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amb6him^nga  and  reach  at  least  as  far  as  If^nja 
marsh,  north  of  Lake  Itasy,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  In 
one  part  of  their  f  ntirse  the  strata  become  vertical  or  nearly 
^o;  thi*^  occurs  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amb6hibel6?iin. 
Here  there  is  a  ritlj^'^e  or  series  ot  ridi^es,  the  highest  of 
which  forms  the  mountain  of  Anibohitroiicirana,  30  or  40  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Antananarivo.  Immediately  north  of  the  Ca])ital, 
bexond  the  mountain  of  Andringitra,  the  rocks  are  much 
crumpled  and  contorted  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from 
my  scanty  observations,  have  no  persistent  strike  in  their 
foliation. 

The  gneiss,  bein^  so  abundant  and  covering  such  a  wide 
area,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  various  in  texture  and  mineral 
composition.  For  many  miles  round  tlie  Capital  it  is  cliiefiy 
ut  a  greyish  colour,  while  in  the  mountains  ot  Antaramanana 
and  Vavavato  and  other  places  it  is  reddisii  or  1  ;;ikish,  owing 
to  the  flesh-coloured  orthoclase  contained  in  it.  A  great  deal 
of  it,  moreover,  is  hornblendic,  while  in  some  districts,  notably 
about  Lake  Itasy,  it  is  garnetiferous.    The  garnets  that  I  have 
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seen  are  chiefly  of  a  ruby- red  colour.  They  are  frequently 
offered  for  siile  iii  large  quantities,  but  are  of  no  commercial 
value.  As  for  the  mica  contained  in  the  gneiss,  it  is  chiefly 
biotite,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  disseminated  and  aggregated 
scales.  Muscovite  or  common  mica  also  exists,  and  may  be 
sometimes  found  in  plates  several  indies  in  length. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  accessory  minerals  existing  in  the 
gneiss  is  undoubtedly  magnetite.  This  is  found  in  such 
quantities  in  certain  localities  as  to  render  obeenratioiis  talceB 
with  the  prismatic  compass  unreliable.  In  tiie  part  of  the 
country  east  of  ImMna  known  as  AmdronkaVt  this  magnetic 
iron  is  specially  abundant.  It  is  here  that  the  natiye%  after 
separating  it  from  tiie  gangue  by  washing,  woik  it  in  their 
rude  way*  converting  it  chiefly  into  spades^  which  are  taken 
for  sale  to  various  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  also  woifced  la 
the  same  way  in  Eastern  Betsileo,  and  doubtiess  also  in  other 
places.  Abundance  of  magnetite  is  also  found  a  littie  to  the 
west  of  Ambohibeloma»  near  the  village  of  AnjamlLnga»  and 
sdso  at  Amb6hitrandraina  hill  and  Amb6himan6a  mountain. 
Indeed  there  are  many  localities  where  it  is  so  plentiful  that, 
were  there  coal  to  be  found  anywhere  in  its  neighbourhood/  it 
might  be  expected  to  form  at  some  foture  day  a  great  source 
of  wealth.  It  exists  in  fact,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  by  Its 
oxidation  imparts  the  red  colour  to  the  soil.  In  some  places 
nodules  of  this  magnetite  are  found  almost  as  large  as  one's  fiat. 
Frequently  one  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  ferruginous  conglome- 
rate, formed  by  the  percolation  of  water  charged  with  iron 
through  sand  and  pebbles.  This  conglomerate  may  often  be 
seen  by  stream  sides ;  but  in  some  places  away  from  streams 
it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity.  In  the  valley  between  the 
villages  of  Isoivinim6rina  and  Amb6himandray  there  is  a  large 
bed  of  it,  which  the  natives  know  as  tat-mMfO^  or  iaoian*i£^ 
(•crocodile  diinc^,'  or  'bones  of  the  earth'). 

Iron  pyrites  also  exists  as  an  accessor}'  mineral  in  the  gneiss. 
This  may  frequently  be  seen  in  small  jt^littering  specks,  if  a 
ma'^^nifying"  lens  is  moved  slowly  over  a  Irushly  fractured 
surface  of  the  rock.  It  exists,  as  a  rule,  in  too  minuie  quantities 
to  cause  disintegration  of  the  rock  containing  it,  or  to  prevent 
its  being  used  as  a  building"  material.  Large  crystals,  however, 
usually  in  rulv  s,  are  found  in  some  districts,  -  probdh])-  in 
Vakin'  Ankuratra — which  perhaps  some  day  may  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and  sulphuric  acid.  Black 

*  It  is  oeedk*^$  to  say  tluit  coal  is  never  found  ia  mctamor^hic  strata,  and  thai  thwtlim 
It  ii  in  vaia  to  h«po  that  it  majr  some  daj  be  diacoverad  in  tilt  mteiior  ol  tb*  tilMd. 
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tourmaline  is  found  abundantly  in  some  places,  especially  on 
the  eastern  flank  of  Famoizankova,  to  the  west  of  Valalafotsy, 
and  in  Vakin*  Ankaratra  ;  but  whether  it  is  found  as  an  acces- 
sory mineral  in  the  gneUs,  I  cannot  say.  The  variety  rubeiiite 
is  also  not  uncommon. 

In  descriptions  of  the  central  provinces  of  Madagascar  we 
not  unfrequently  see  statements  to  the  effect  that  there  exist 
extensive  deposits  of  clay.  Dr.  Mullens,  for  instance,  says : 
"From  these  valleys  [ofVavavatoJ  we  came  a^ain  on  to  the 
red  clay."  Again :  "I  will  not  dilate  here  upon  the  beauties 
of  this  noble  basin  cut  out  of  the  clay  deposits,"  etc.  In  The 
Great  A  frican  Island  too  \i  is  said:  "A  very  large  extent  of 
this  portion  of  Madagascar  is  covered  with  bright  red  clay, 
through  which  the  granite  and  basaltic  rocks  protrude."  The 
same  statement  is  repeated  in  Mr.  Shaw's  recent  book,  Mada- 
gascar and  France.  What  then  is  this  clay,  so-called  ?  It  is 
merely  the  decayed  or  weathered  rock,  chiefly  gneiss,  reddened 
with  the  magnetite  above  alluded  to.  This  decay  or  weather* 
ing  of  the  rock  has,  in  some  places^  reached  an  enormous 
depth*  Ixk  one  place  north  of  the  mountain  of  Andringitra  I 
found  that  the  gneiss  had  decomposed  into  clay  to  the  depth  of 
i8o  feet.  It  is  owing  to  this  deccmi posed  condition  of  the  rock 
that  the  heavy  rains  in  the  wet  season  scoop  out  those  deep 
and  unsi|rhtly  ravines  in  the  hill-sides  which  are  so  common  in 
Uie  interior  of  the  island,  and  which  are  occasionally  used  as 
cattle-pens  by  fencing  in  the  lower  end.  This  weathering, 
moreover,  explains  the  phenomenon  of  those  large  'boulders' 
which  may  nequently  be  seen  even  on  hill  tops,  and  which 
have  been  more  than  once  considered  as  erratic  blocks  due  to 
facial  action,  but  which  are  merely  masses  of  hard  rock, 
rounded  by  36uther  weathering,  that  have  hitherto  resisted 
decomposition. 

The  other  members  of  the  crystalline  schists  are  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  gneiss,  and  as  yet  comparatively 
little  is  known  either  as  to  their  locality  or  their  exact  mineral 
diaracter.  Such  data,  however,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
imperfect  though  they  be,  are  here  given.  Clay-slate  is  found 
in  one  locality  at  least  in  the  region  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
that  locality  being  somewhere  to  the  west  of  Ambdsitra  in 
Betsileo  (at  Amb6hiniah^zo  in  Minandriana  r),  about  90  to 
100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antananarivo.  The  slate  has  been 
employed  in  the  roofing  of  the  Palace  Church  in  the  Capital. 
A  rock  found  in  some  places,  —  on  the  mountains  of  Ambohi- 
n^anoa,  Amb^himiangara,  and  Karaoka  (north  of  Ifanja  marsh), 
for  instance — is  a  kind  of  argillaceous  schist.   It  is  known  as 
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vdtodldy  and  is  used  occasionally  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
building*  and  also  for  native  lamp-stands.  Homhlende-rock 
(amphibolite)  seems  to  be  by  no  means  common ;  it  exists, 
however,  close  to  Ank4zob6  in  V6niz6ngo,  on  the  WX  (r)  side 
of  the  village.  Actinolite  rock  and  asbestos  eeem  to  be  pvetty 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  VaUn'  Ankaratra.  MtGa*8chist 
is  found  in  various  districts*  especially  perhaps  in  Western 
Imerina  and  Vakin'  Ankaratra.  Chlorite^schist  may  also 
occasionally  be  met  with.  Besides  these  there  are  ibund 
granular  or  crystalline  limestone^  quartzite*  and  graphite  One 
locality  where  crystalline  limestone  may  be  seen  la  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Amb6himir4kitrat  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Capital.  While  some  of  this  limestone  is  in  amor- 
phous masses^  other  portions  of  it  are,  coarsely  crystalline  and 
would  doubtless  form,  if  sufficiently  large  blocks  could  be  quar* 
ried,  beautiful  white  architectural  marble.  Mr.  Wills  last  year 
brought  from  the  district  of  Antsih^naka  a  specimen  of  coarsely 
crystalline  limestone  of  reddish  tint,  with  disseminated  scales 
of  what  is  probably  chlorite ;  and  Mr.  Coombes  made  me  a 
present  of  a  similar  specimen,  which  he  said  was  obtained  not 
very  far  from  the  Capital. 

Among  the  localities  where  quartzite  is  found  may  be  men- 
tioned Amb6himlinga,  to  the  north  of  Antananarivo  (the  quart- 
zite  here  contains  scattered  scales  of  green  mica) ;  the  hill  of 
Ambohitrandraina ;  the  south-west  foot  of  Ambohimanoa  (west 
side  of  the  river  Ikopa);  Anjamanga,  to  the  west  of  Ambo- 
hibeloni'i  :  the  north-east  end  of  Ifanja  marsh  ;  Anjanahary  (in 
the  norili-eastern  suburbs  of  the  Capital);  Ambohimirakitra, 
where  the  white  crystalline  limestone  occurs;  and  in  many 
other  places.  Some  varieties  of  the  quartzite  are  known  by  the 
natives  as  vafavnrx^  and  are  used  by  them  as  wh«^t'<tfMif\s. 

As  U)x  the  g-raphite,  which  the  natives  know  as  mdiLjarano^  it 
may  be  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  all  the  places  mentioned 
above  where  quart/ite  occurs.  Quartzite  and  graphite  indeed 
so  often  occur  in  association  that  one  comes  to  expect  that 
wherever  one  ot  them  is  seen  the  other  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
notfaroflF;  and  one  is  suinewhat  tempted  to  venture  the  .sup- 
position that  the  quartzite  represents  the  sand  of  an  ancient  sea 
shore  ^tor  quai  L/iu-  is  merely  hardened  sandstone),  near  to  which 
prew  those  primitive  forms  of  vegetation  which,  through  a  long 
process  of  transformation,  now  exist  in  the  form  of  graphite. 
Whether  jcfraphite  and  quartzite  occur  so  often  together  in 

*  Con»t<irrahie  use  has  boon  made  ot  this  vaiodtdy,  which  is  easily  worked  and  cajnr«4,  ib 
the  bnttding  of  the  Chapel  Roval  at  Antananarivo  ;  '  all  the  Ulterior  •oafta,  at  wdl  M  oora«nM» 
banils,  nnd  panrh,  aro  of  thi.«  Vtone,  which,  being  of  •  dark  rad  oolonr,  makes  «  food  coOSrtft 
to  the  ordinary  stone  of  the  walling.— £d.  (J.  S.) 
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metaBicwpliic  regions  in  other  parts  of  the  worid  I  cannot 
say.  The  thickest  bed  of  gimphite  that  I  have  seen  is  near 
Ambohiroirakitra,  where  the  whits  crystalline  limestone  appears. 
In  various  localities  in  Betsileo  this  mineral  also  occurs  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  natives  are  not  aware  of  the  uses 
to  which  graphite  in  some  countries  is  put ;  they  know  not  that 
this  is  the  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils 
and  crucibles  and  for  diminishing  the  friction  of  machineiy ;  and 
they  have  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  its  probable  origin,  and  of 
the  untold  ages  that  have  passed,  and  the  fiery  forces  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  since  the  time  that  it  probably  existed  in 
the  form  of  living  plants.  The  only  use  to  which  the  natives 
put  it  is  that  of  polishing  certain  of  their  rice*pans  and  dishes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  quarts  veins,  sometimes 
of  great  thickness,  are  frequently  found  intercalated  among  the 
other  strata.  Of  quartz  itself  many  varieties  are  found,  as  (a) 
rock^oystal,  which  occurs  in  many  places  and  frequently  in 
large  crystals;  {b)  rose  quartz,  found  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  hill-range  of  Famoizankova,  to  the  west  of  Valalafotsy,  and 
in  Antsihanaka ;  (c)  smoky  quartz,  which  occurs  in  Antsihana- 
ka ;  [d)  milky  quartz,  a  beautiful  snow-white  variety  of  which 
exists  at  a  spot  between  Ankazobe  and  Man^va  in  Vonizongo ; 
{e)  jasper  (r),  found  on  Vavavato  mountain  ;  (/)  agate  (fortifica- 
tion agate),  found  in  Antsihanaka,  etc.  Besides  these,  amazon- 
stone,  a  kind  of  felspar  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  is  found  in 
Imamo,  not  far  from  Ambohibeloma. 

Here  and  there  the  vast  stretrhps  of  s^nieiss  and  its  allied 
rocks,  of  whicli  we  have  been  speakin^^,  are  im  atlnd  by  masses 
and  bosses  of  granite.  The  mountain  of  VoiiVn(  )hitra,  situated 
about  70  to  80  miles  north  of  the  Capital,  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  eruptive  bosses.  The  mountain  is  of  a 
circular  shape,  is  perhaps  eicfhtfM  n  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rises  boldly,  with  inarressible  sides  in  many  parts  of  it,  to  a 
height  of  about  looo  feet  ai)t)ve  the  surrounding  countrv.  The 
granite  is  of  a  reddish  or  pinkish  colour,  having  ihjsh-coloured 
orthuclase  and  black  mica.  Within  a  short  distance  of  this  im- 
mense granitic  bosh  there  is  found  a  coarsely  crystalline  variety  of 
graphic  granite,  probably  existine|-  in  veins,  running  out  from 
the  mountain.  Here  and  Vakm  Aiikaratra  (near  VavavatO;  are 
the  only  places  where  I  have  found  this  form  of  granite.  Another 
boss  of  vwhat  is  probablv  granite  is  the  hill  of  Andriba  on  the 
western  road  to  Mojanga.  These  two  hills,  by  the  bye, — Vom- 
bohitra  and  Aiidriba  —  were  they  properly  fortified,  would  form 
veritable  Gibraltars,  and,  with  a  few  defenders,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  the  most  formidable  attack  from  an  invading  force. 
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Granite  it  alio  found  litinp  in  tiie  bill^nuige  known  na  Fa- 
moizankova,  on  the  weelern  confines  of  Imerina,  to  ^e  west  of 
Valalafotsy;  it  exists  also  ftom  about  ten  miles  east  of  ^e 
Capital  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Ae  fofest — ^Irom  abont 
lao&vina  to  near  Mjuitas6ao where  it  rises  in  numerous  rounded 
or  cupola-like  masses,  of  which  Arob^tov6iyi  AmMtominga, 
etc»  are  examples.  In  this  region  it  is  chiefly  pocphyritic»  and 
probably  metamorphic,  the  numerous  orthoclase  crystals  run- 
ning more  or  less  in  a  linear  direction,  east  and  west,  and  parallel 
with  the  strike  of  the  iisw  bands  of  gneiss  here  and  there  visible. 
But  besides  the  masses  of  granite  here  mentioned,  there  are  areas 
of  what  is  almost  certainly  metamorphic  granite,  confusedly 
intermingled  with  the  gneiss,  and  shadinflf  off  the  one  into  the 
other  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  say 
vdiere  the  granite  begins  and  the  gneiss  ends. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  region.  Basaltic  rocks  appear  in  many  districts  in  the 
ibrm  of  veins,  dykes,  plateaus,  lava  streams,  and  cones.  One 
of  these  basaltic  cones,  of  small  dimensions,  occurs  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Capital.  A  number  of  others 
may  be  seen  between  Antananarivo  and  Flan^rants6a  (the 
chief  town  of  Betsileo\   One  of  these  is  known  as  V6tov6rona.* 

Two  basaltic  dykes  may  br»  seen  in  the  Capital  :  one  imme- 
diately to  thp  north  of  the  Printini^^  Office  at  I marfvolrinitra, 
the  other  crossing  the  road  just  beyond  the  church  at  IsOtry. 
Basalt  niav  be  seen  sometimes  in  the  streams  in  the  forest  of 
Eastern  Imerina  ;  it  is  found  also  abundaml \-  in  Antsihanaka. 
In  Valalafotsy  there  is  a  basaltic  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  two  or  three  miniature  shallow  craters,  only  a  few  yards 
in  diameter,  and  having  (t  llular  lava  around  their  edg^es. 
Ankaratra  mountain  mass,  the  hi-^hesL  in  the  inland,  reachincr, 
in  its  highest  peak  (Tsi^fajavona),  to  a  hf  i^^^ht  of  895U  feel, 
consists  chi^flv  of  basalt,  and  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a 
basaltic  plateau,  extendini?,  roughly  speaking,  over  an  area  of 
perhaps  25  square  miles.  Occasionally  basaltic  columns  inay  be 
here  seen  rising  perpendicularly  and  decomposing  into  wacke. 
Some  portions  of  the  basalt  are  amygdaloidal ;  and  in  one 
specimen,  whirl  1  1  believe  is  from  Ankaratra,  the  cavities  are 
lined  with  raiiiating  bundles  of  what  is  probably  natrolite  ;  the 
same  basalt  is  also  porphvritic  with  small  crystals  of  an  am- 
ber-coloured mineral  wliich  is  iI^^u^ible  before  the  blowpipe. 
But  besides  basalt  there  may  be  found,  lyin^  in  the  bed  of  some 
of  the  streams  running-  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  pieces 

•  I  am  not  ab(M>lately  certain  that  these  cooes  aic  basaltic,  though  thoy  arc,  \i  my  tuetnorf 
•erfM  me  camtAf. 
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ofveiicalar  tiBchytic  Vm^  although  appamiitfy  tlim  are  no 
iMBiiaiitB  of  volcanic  oonas  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 
{  Between  the  mountains  of  Ankaratra  and  Vavavato  there 
eciata  a  remarkahle  snb-eonical  hill  of  columnar  tradi3rte;  this 
it  dottbUeM  the  plug  or  fiUed^up  pipe  of  an  ancient  volcano^ 
.  cKpoeed  bj  demidation  of  ita  fonner  covering.  It  is  in  &ct  a 
▼Qlcanic  node  It  descends  into  the  earth  perpendicularly,  show- 
ing that  tiiere  has  been  no  tilting  of  the  rocks  through  wliich  it 
paasea  etnoe  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  evidences  of  former  volcanic 
sctiviQr  in  Central  Madagascar,  there  are  many  scores,  probably 
hundiMSy  of  volcanic  cones.   These  are  situated  in  two  local* 
idee  espedally :  in  M4ndridriino  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Itasy,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Betifo  in  Vakin'  Ankaratra } 
the  fomer  being  imn  50  to  60  miles  west,  and  the  latter 
I  from  70  to  80  miles  south-west,  of  the  Capital.   Both  localities 
I   srs  about  130  miles  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
!  idandy  and  150  on  the  western  side.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  aay  that  all  these  volcanoes  are  extinct  and  that  there  are 
none  in  activity  at  the  present  time  in  any  part  of  Madagascar.* 
On  the  west  side  of  Itasy  the  volcanic  cones  exist  in  great 
numbers,  and  these  therefore  shall  be  first  described. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  this  district  of  Mandridrano  extend 
for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  and  south  and  per- 
haps three  or  four  east  and  west.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
what  are  known  as  scoria  cones,  that  is,  huge  piles  of  volcanic 
ejecta,  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  masses  as  large 
as  n  football.  The  cones  are  thickly  studded  over  the  district, 
m  some  parts  clustering  together  more  thickly  than  in  others. 
There  is  no  single  large  volcano  to  wliich  the  others  are  subsi- 
diary, or  upon  whicli  thov  are  ])arasitic.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  series  of  cones  whi' h  have  t  \'idently  been  heaped  up  by 
the  simultaneous  ejection  of  scoria;  from  different  vents  situated 
on  the  same  line  of  fissure,  but  so  that  the  cones  have  run  one 
into  the  other^  leaving  a  ridge,  generally  curviUnear,  at  the 

*  Scmpe,  ia  lus  I  'olcanoet,  and  edidon,  p.  42S,  says  of  Madagascar  :  "There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  in  the  exi<.tenc<>  of  active  Tdcailic  vents  in  this  great  isbnd     and  Dr.  DAvbflny,  in 

I  thf  jud  edition  of  his  l-'olcumrt,  p.  .;35,  in  refcrrln^^  to  the  islands  on  ihc  e4t>tem  const  of 
'  Africa,  savs :  "The  principal  of  these  aru  tho  great  island  uf  Madagascar,  the  isle  of  Boor- 
boo,  ud  ihtt  ]Iaiuiln»«  tiie  fint  ol  which  has  been  too  little  ezploreo  to  allow  of  my  annooa* 
cinq'  trith  cfTtaintv  anrthinp^  rr^prrtin^^  its  phrsii  .il  stnirturn  .ind  in  a  nnfr  he  nrlds : 
''M.adagaM;ar  is  stated  bv  Daubui^on  to  cuntaiii  vulcanocs,  on  the  autborily  of  EW  l  {Ihiu  (ier 
Erde,  lorn.  ii.  p.  289),  who  reports  that  in  this  island  there  it  a  rolcano  ejecting  a  stream  of 
Water  to  a  suflfirit  nt  hri<^ht  to  bo  visible  fwf  rlt^-  Irn^^tr^  ant  at  "«<^a.'*  tt  rciD.nkahle 

I  eyesight  those  from  whom  D.tubuisson  heard  the  story  uiu^t  Ixavu  had  to  sch^  .lu  lavisibie  phe- 
nomenon so  far  away!  Dr.  Datibeny  conturaet:  "Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Doc.  iBaj* 
exhn>itc<l  at  the  Gi-oloc^ic  al  Six  irty  <;nmr  <;pccimens  of  a  VOicuuc  IMtare  WUd  tO  bsV9  OOIM 
horn  this  islaAdi  but  the  locality  was  not  meatioo^." 
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summit.  None  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  reach  the  height  of 
looo  feet.  Kisig'6,  which  is  probably  the  highest,  I  found 
by  aneroid  to  be  863  feet  above  the  plain  (5895  feet  above  the 
sea).  Andr^nonat6a  is  perhaps  next  in  height  to  Kasigre. 
Kasige  is  a  remarkably  perfect  and  fresh-looking  volcano, 
whose  sides  slope  at  a:i  angle  of  al) out  40^,  and  ib  somewiiat 
difficult  to  climb.  The  scoriae  on  the  sides  have  become  suffic- 
iently disintegrated  to  form  a  soil  on  which  are  found  a  by  no 
means  scanty  flora  ;  for  among  other  plants  growinfjc  here  may 
be  mentioned  an  Aloe  [A.  macracladdjy  a  Clematis  (C  (rtfida)^ 
two  or  three  composite  herbs  [Senecio  cocklearifoUus^  Hehchry- 
sum  lycopodioides,  Laggera  aUUa^  etc.),  some  grasses  {Iit^eraia 
arundtmiceay  etc.),  a  species  of  Jndtgo/era^  and  an  orchid.  On  its 
top  is  an  unbreached  crater,  which  measuresi  from  the  highest 
point  of  its  rim,  243  feet  in  depth.  It  may  be  mentioneid  in 
passin?  that  on  the  very  summit,  in  a  holiow  'cinder/  there  was 
a  small  piece  of  money,  perhaps  of  the  value  of  a  half-penny, 
and  a  small  bead,  as  also  a  portion  of  a  banana  leaf,  witli  a 
few  pieces  of  manioc  and  two  or  three  earth-nuts  placed  upon 
it ;  these  had  been  deposited  there  by  some  or  other  of  the 
heathenish  inhabitants  of  the  place  as  a  votive  offering  either 
to  their  ancestors  or  to  the  Vazimba  (the  aborigines  of  Central 
Madagascar).  Contiguous  with  Kasige,  and  adjoining  its  south 
side,  though  not  so  high,  there  is  another  volcano,  Amb6hinia» 
l&la,  and  dozens  of  others  are  to  be  seen  near  by. 

One  thing  with  regard  to  these  volcanic  piles  soon  strikes 
the  observer,  which  is,  that  they  are  frequently  lop-sided,  that 
is,  higher  on  one  side  of  the  crater  than  on  the  other.  The 
higher  side  varies  from  north  to  north-west  and  west.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  eruption, 
causing  the  ejected  fragments  to  accumulate  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  vent.  Now  we  know  that  the  south-east  trades 
blow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Madagascar,  hence 
the  unequal  development  of  the  sides  of  the  cones.  The  same 
thing  may  be  also  observed  in  the  volcanic  piles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Betafo. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  cones  have  breached  craters, 
whence  lava  has  flowed  in  numerous  streams  and  floods,  covering 
the  plains  around.  These  streams  and  floods  consist,  in  every 
instance,  I  believe,  of  black  basaltic  lava  ;  a  sheet  of  this  lava, 
the  mingled  streams  of  which  have  flowed  from  Ambohimalala 
and  sf  )me  other  vents,  has  covered  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Kasitrp 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  surround  the  mountain.  Si  mil 
sheets  are  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  di^^trirt.  hnt  they  are 

so  much  alike  that  a  description  of  one  will  suflice  for  all. 
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Amb6ditaimimo  for  Amb6hitntaimcimo  ?)  is  a  small  volcano 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Itasy,  and  at  the  northern  confines  of  the 
volcanic  district.  It  possesses  a  breached  crater  turned  towards 
the  east ;  from  this  has  issued  a  stream  of  lava  which,  following 
the  dtrectton  of  the  lowest  level  of  the  ground,  has  swept 
through  a  small  valley^  round  the  northern  end  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  spread  out  at  its  west  foot.  This  sheet  of  lava,  which 
is  horribly  rough  on  the  sunfoce,  occupies  but  a  small  area  of 
some  two  or  three  square  miles.  It  has  been  arrested  in  its 
flow  in  front  by  the  side  of  a  low  hill  (tanify).  It  is  cut  through 
in  one  part  by  a  stream  which»  in  some  places^^as  worn  a 
channel  to  the  great  depth  of  80  or  90  feet.  Its  sur&ce^  which  is 
slightly  cellular,  is  covered  by  some  hundreds  of  mammiform 
hiUoc^  which  must  have  been  formed  during  the  cooling  of 
the  liquid  mass.  The  hillocks  are  mostly  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  apparently  are  heaped-up  masses  of  lava,  and 
not  hollow  blisters.  The  lava  itself  is  black,  heavy,  and  com- 
pact, being  pcnrphyritic  with  somewhat  large  crystal  of  augite. 
As  yet  it  is  scarcely  decomposed  sufficiently  to  form  much  of  a 
soil,  though  grass  grows  on  it  abundantly,  and  a  fow  other 
plants  are  be  seen. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Amboditaimamo  there  is  another 
volcano^  known  by  the  name  of  Andr^riv^hy.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills,— -astride  of  it,  so  to  speaks 
and  from  its  crater  there  has  been  an  outflow  of  what  must 
have  been  very  viscid  lava,  for  though  the  sides  of  the  volcano 
and  the  ridge  of  hills  form  an  angle  of  from  30  to  40  degrees, 
the  ejected  matter  has  set  or  *guttered'  on  the  slope,  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  having  reached  the  valley  below.  This 
ridge  of  hills,  through  which  the  volcanic  orifice  has  been 
drilled,  is  composed  entirely  of  gneiss ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
here  stated  that  the  whole  of  these  volcanoes,  as  is  the  case 
also  with  those  about  Betafo,  rest  upon  a  platform  of  gneiss. 

Throughout  the  district  numerous  fragments  of  augitic  or 
basic  lava,  trachyte,  trachytic  tuff,  and  basaltic  conglomerate 
lie  scattered  about  in  abundance.  The  trachyte  is  of  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  grey,  and  frequently  porphyritic  with 
large  crystals  of  sanidine.  Pumice,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone 
do  not  seem  anywhere  to  be  found. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  scoria  cones  there  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  district  some  half-dozen  or  more  other 
volcanoes,  but  differing  entirely  in  character  from  those  which 
have  been  spuken  of  above.  These  are  large  bell-shaped 
hummocks  of  trachyte.  Thev  are  without  craters  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  a  light-coloured  compact  rock. 
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This  rock,  having  originally  had  a  highly  viscid  or  pasty 
consistency,  has  accumulated  and  set  immediately  over  the 
orifice  through  which  it  was  extruded ;  such  hummocks  are 
Ing61of6tsy,  B^teh^za,  Ang^ivo,  Ambksy,  Isahadimy,  Ambo- 
hib^,  Antsah6ndra,  etc.  Ingolofotsy,  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Itasy,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  appearance  of 
these  trachvtic  hummocks.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
bell  or  a  Turkish  fez,  except  that  its  sides  are  furrowed 
with  water  channels,  and  its  truncated  summit  is  notched  m  a 
remarkable  manner.  Its  height  above  the  plain  is  665  feet  (5258 
feet  above  the  sea] ;  the  inclination  of  its  sides  averages  probably 
50**.  Adjoining  Ingolofotsy  on  the  south-west  is  Beteheza,  a 
lar^e  mass  of  trachyte  which  has  probably  welled  out  from  an 
orifice  on  the  same  line  of  fissure  from  which  Ingolofotay  was 
eattruded.  Angavo  is  another  of  these  trachj^c  domes.  One 
singular  feature  in  this  mountain  is  its  numerous  shaHow  water 
channels^  which  make  their  way  down  from  the  summit  in  a  sur* 
prisingly  regular  manner  (at  least  on  the  north  side),  giving  the 
appearance  of  an  opened  umbrella  with  numereus  ribs.  From 
a  single  point  of  view  I  counted  as  many  as  thirty-four  of  these 
channels.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that,  in  a  valley  at 
the  west  loot  of  Angavo,  there  is  a  small  crater  whose  lips  are 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  ibr  by  supposing  that  the  ejected  materials  from  tisis 
and  other  craters  near  have  so  accumulated  as  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  valley  between  up  to  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  so  obUt* 
erate  the  cone»  probably  never  of  any  great  height. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Itasy  must  have  been  in  activity  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Possibly  they  belong  to  the  historic  period,  though  no  tradition 
lingers  with  regard  to  their  being  in  a  state  of  eruption.*  1  hat 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  of  recent  date,  is  shown  by  the  almost 
perfect  state  of  preservation  in  which  most  of  the  cones  are 
still  found,  and  by  the  undecom posed  (or  slightly  decomposed) 
character  of  the  lava  streams  that  have  issued  from  them.  There 
have  been  no  terrestrial  disturbances  or  modifications  of  any 
magnitude  since  the  days  of  their  fiery  energy ;  the  conformation 
of  hill  and  dale  was  the  same  then  as  now,  for,  in  every  instance, 
the  lava  streams  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  ibrm  of  the 
existing  valleys. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  in  this  volcanic  district 


♦  I  was  told  by  a  native  that  near  the  villapt  nf  AmWntriana.  north  of  Anfijnro,  and  nf«t 
{ax  irom  Ingolototsy,  there  is  nn  emission  of  gas  \i  fofond),  and  that  the  people  way  that 
formerlv  fire  was  to'be  m  *  n.   The  place  it  namedl  AnmBA  {4/^  ^«  gnmtiag  or 

bttd  bra»Aing)i  «nd  would  probably  be  mctb  «  viift. 
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is  the  lakes  and  marshes  which  occupy  many  of  thn  valleys. 
Itasy  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes,  and  Ifanja  the  largest  of  the 
marches.  Now  most  of  these  lakes  and  marshe'?  have  been 
doubtless  formed  by  the  sinking  in  of  certain  portions  of  the 

^  district,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances :  [a]  on  the  south  side  of  Kasige  the  gneiss  maybe  seen 
distinctly  to  take  a  sudden  dip  beneath  the  volcanic  pile, 
showing  that,  as  the  matter  has  been  discliarged  from  beknv, 
there  has  been  a  settling  down  of  the  cone,  a  fact  made  furtlier 
evident  by  the  existence  of  a  small  sheet  of  water,  known  as 
Bobojftjo,  in  the  immfHliat(>  vicinity.  But  ib)  on  the  western 
side  of  itaiija  niars'n  tliei  c  is  a  sniall  pond  known  as  Manden- 

'  tika.  In  the  time  ot  King  .Vndrianarnpoinimerina,  so  the 
people  say,  there  was  a  headland  projecting  into  this  pond, 
upon  which  was  situated  a  small  village  of  two  or  three  houses. 
On  a  certain  unhappy  day  the  foundations  of  this  headland 

I    suddenly  gave  way,  and  down  it  sank  with  the  village  and  its 

I  inhabitants,  only  one  of  the  lattur  escaping.  From  tliat  time  the 
pond  has  been  appropiiatdy  termed  Mandentika  ( 'sinking' ),  but 
pmrious  to  the  catastfophe  it  was  known  as  A.mparlhtmb6ab^ngy . 
There  is  no  donbt  about  the  troth  of  this  story,  as  I  have  mysm 
seen  traces  of  the  submerged  headland  and  village  appearing  just 
above  the  sni&ce  of  the  water.  The  natives  of  the  place  say 
idastX  the  sinking  was  caused  by  a  fami^impUMha^  a  seven-headed 
m3rthical  animal  that  is  supposed  to  live  beneath  the  water. 
Ifanja  marsh  is  some  four  or  five  miles  from  one  end  to  the 

I  other,  and  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  wide  in  its  greatest  width.  It 
runs  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  with  its  southern 
end  bending  round  towards  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
volcano  of  Amboditaimamo  mentioned  above.  The  marsh  is 
3700  feet  above  the  sea,  forming  a  considerable  depression 
below  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  about  5000  feet  in 
altitude.  At  its  south-eastern  comer  there  ars  some  hot  springs 
which  are  much  resort  :d  to  by  sick  folks. 

Lake  Itasy  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthy  description 
here.  It  covers  ground,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  extent  of 
about  2$  square  miles.  It  may  not  improbably  occupy  an  area 
of  depression  due  to  volcanic  action;*  but  be  this  as  it  may, 

•  Mr.  W.Johnson  ^ay^  ;  "I  am  toll  lit  that  Itasy  was  oncu  a  huge  swamp,  and  that  its 
becoming  a  clear  lake  is  within  the  knowledge,  or  paibaps  the  traditions,  of  the  people" 
f  An'N'UAL)  Im  X875 ;  p.  60.  If  this  be  really  true,  it  can  only  b<*  explained  on  the  supposition 
Lh.tt  there  ha&  been  a  recent  subsidence  of  what  is  now  thu  bed  of  the  lake,  as  in  the  cajt-  of 
Mandentika  mestumed  above. 

!Mr.  Sibrcc  savs:  "The  native"?  ^■^v  tliit  tli.  lakr  Tla^v  w.ts  fnrmerl  >>v  a  Vajrimba  chi<'f- 
tam,  named  Rapeto,  dammiug  ujj  a  lucr  ;u  Uie  vicuiii)',  and  m  the  rice-iiclds  of  a  neiithbuux* 
iag  chi'jf,  \Mth  v^hom  he  was  at  varianc*  .  were  flooded  aad  flvtt  HBOO  nmMaed  ttadef 
tMb«;"«>7A<  Gnat  A^fiom  liMi  p.  136. 
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tlierc  is  a  cause  at  its  outlet  suiricientto  account  for  its  forma- 
tion. Here,  i)  ing  m  the  river  bed,  may  be  sc^en  numeruu^ 
blocks  of  gneiss,  many  of  them  blackeneci  with  a  covering  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  and  beneath  this  gneiss  lava  may  be  seen. 
Several  volcanoes  cluster  round  the  outlet ;  but  there  is  one, — 
an  inconsiderable  hill^ situated  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
outflowing  river,  just  above  the  rapids.  There  distinctly  enough 
may  be  seen  a  low  and  much-worn  crater,  with  its  bzeachad 
side  &cinff  the  outlet ;  and  gndss  blocks  may  be  traced  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  ail  up  the  bill*side  to  the  crater.  There 
has  evidently  been  first  an  ejection  of  volcanic  matter,  followed 
probably  by  an  explosion  tearing  up  and  flinging  out  the  gneiss 
through  which  the  vent  was  bored ;  hence  the  gneiss  blocks 
are  superimposed  upon  the  lava.  Thus  the  water  has  been 
ponded  bait^  The  river  has  now  cut  its  way  several  feet* 
through  the  barrier  thus  thrown  across  its  course ;  and  by  this 
continual  erosion  at  its  outlet  and  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
aad  the  growth  of  vegetation  at  its  head,  the  lake  is  slowly, 
though  surely,  decreasing  in  extent  year  by  year. 

It  seems  that  lava  also  occupies  the  bed  of  the  river  further 
down,  as  Mr.  W.  Johnson  says  :  **Went  down  the  Lilia  as  far 
as  the  waterfall  at  Amb6hip6.  A  more  beautiful  &11  I  think 
I  never  saw.  The  river,  broken  into  three  streams,  falls  in 
foaming  white  masses  over  an  edge  of  black  lava  some  fifty  feet 
deep.  The  whole  bed  of  the  river  for  a  mile  above  is  of  the 
same  black  character,  the  lava  broken  in  innumerable  blocks 
and  setting  out  in  vivid  colour  the  verdure  of  the  river  banks" 
(Ankual  L,  1875;  p.  52). 

A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  volcanic 
district  of  Itasy  also  holds  good  in  regard  to  that  of  the  Betafo 
valley  and  neighbourhood,  where,  however,  the  volcanic  cones 
are  fewer,  and  where  trachytic  domes  do  not  appear  to  exist. 
One  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Betafo  valley,  Iav6ko,  is  of 
greater  dimensions  and  has  a  much  larger  crater  than  any 
to  be  lound  about  Itasy.  From  this  volcano  a  Inrirf'  sheet 
of  basaltic  lava  has  issued,  upon  which  are  found  in  abundarit  e 
various  specie^  of  plants,  nuiaijlv  a  Euphnrhia  and  a  stonecrop 
[Kitc/tingia],  Almost  all  the  plants  growing  on  this  lava  bed, 
however,  are  of  a  succulent  character,  and  can  dispense  with 
soil,  requiring  nvn  ly  a  foothold.  On  the  sides  of  lavoko  may 
be  picked  up  fra;^nn->nts  of  calcined  gneiss,  which  have  been 
torn  from  the  sides  of  the  \  erit  in  the  passage  upward  of  the 
volcanic  matter.  On  some  of  the  cones  numerous  crystals 
of  augite  as  large  as  marbles  may  be  found  among  the 
volcanic  dibru.   There  is  one  vuicano,  Iritriva,  near  Betafo* 
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which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  different  in  character  from  any  others 
mentioned  above,  deserves  a  few  words.  It  is  one  of  those 
volcanoes  off  which  the  summit  has  been  blown  by  explosive 
action,  leaving  what  is  known  as  a  crater  ring,  which  is  now  the 
site  of  a  small  lake.  The  lake  is  not  more  than  100  or  200  feet 
in  diameter,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  that ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  ot  very  great  depth.  The  inner  sides  are 
•steep  for  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference,  but  on  one  side 
the  lake  IS  easily  accessible. 

It  is  possible  that  when  the  coinury  is  more  thorouglily  ex- 
plored, iL  iiiay  be  found  that  the  volcanoes  near  Itasy  and  those 
in  the  Betafo  valley  are  connected  by  intermediate  ones;  indeed 
on  Dr.  Mullens's  map  several  craters  are  shown  somewhat  west 
of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  these  two  volcanic  districts. 

To  the  east  of  Imerina,  near  Amb6hidratrimo,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest,  I  discovered,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  several  small 
volcanic  craters.  These  also  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
crater  rings  or  explosion  craters.  Although  fragments  of  volcanic 
matter  have  been  ejected  from  themi  they  are  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  form  a  cone ;  and  the  craters,  none  of  which 
exceed  100  yards  in  diameter  and  30  ieet  in  depth,  have  been 
formed  probably  by  a  single  explosion  of  the  pent-up  forces  below* 
With  the  exception  of  scorias  and  lapitli,  which  are  sparingly 
scattered  about,  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  volcanoes,  and  one 
may  come  to  the  very  verge  of  the  craters  before  beine  aware 
of  their  existence.  Two  of  the  largest  craters  consist  of  saucer* 
shaped  depressions,  but  are  rather  elliptical  than  circular  in 
form;  the  others  consist  mostly  of  small  cavities,  deep  in 
proportion  to  their  width.  Several  of  the  craters  are  occupied 
by  sheets  of  water,  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  around 
their  margin. 

Besides  the  volcanic  phenomena  mentioned  above,  thermal 
springs  occur  in  various  localities  in  the  interior  of  Madagas^ 
car.  They  are  found  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Lake  Itasy ;  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Ifanja  marsh  ;  at  a  place 

in  the  bed  of  the  river  Ik6pa  about  45  or  50  miles  north-west  of 
the  Capital  (at  the  south  end  of  the  hill  of  Ank^divAto  in  Vala* 
lafotsy;  see  map),  and  also  a  few  miles  further  down  the 
river ;  at  Andr&nomaf^na  (at  the  foot  of  Vavavato  mountain)  1 
in  the  Betafo  valley,  where  at  one  place  the  hot  water  pours 
out  in  great  quantity ;  at  Antsirab^,  about  70  miles  south-west 
of  Antananarivo  ;  and  near  the  volcanic  district  of  Betafo  men- 
tioned above;  and  probably  also  in  other  places.  The  follnwin^T" 

is  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Parker  of  water  iiom  springs  in  the 
(iuuia  of  Antsirabe  f» 
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**0n  evaporation,  one  pint  (20  oi.)  of  iroler  fton  e&di  iprii^  ytalded  the 

following-  quantities  of  solid  salts 

Spring  ilo.  i  yielded  40  grains  of  salts,  or  2  j^ains  to  i  oz.  of  water. 

I)       i»  3      »»     4^     »»        »»       »»  »»      '    »•  »» 

9$         »»    4        »»  99  tt  »t    ^'4       »»         ^      »»  rr 

AU  these  springs  contain  the  samo  ingredients,  vis.,  lime,  magnesia,  sodau 
and  potash,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cazbooic 
acid,  with  the  addition  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas." 

At  Antsirabe  there  is  a  deposit  from  one  of  these  springs  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  occaHionally  used  for  V  liidin^ 
purposes  in  the  Capital.  Mr.  Sibree  says  of  it:  "It  hais  not 
yet  been  examined  by  any  one  with  competent  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  it  appears  to  be  a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  probably 
only  a  local  deposit  and  not  a  stratified  rock,  and  most  likely 
is  connected  with  the  subterranean  action  so  visible  all  around 
the  district."  Mr.  Sibrec  rightly  conjectures  that  this  limestone 
is  merely  a  local  deposit ;  it  is  not,  however,  sulphate  of  lime, 
but,  as  stated  above,  carbonate  of  lime,  usually  known  as  calc- 
sinter  or  travertine.  Hubbies  of  carbonic  acid  mav  hn  seen 
rising  from  the  surface  of  the  deposit,  and  at  one  ])uiiu,  w  here 
there  is  a  small  spring,  a  mass  of  calc-sinter  has  been  formed 
which,  speaking  from  memory,  is  probably  twelve  feet  high  by 
eighteen  feet  long. 

Ill  onp  of  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater  rings  of 
Ambohidratrimo  spoken  of  al)o\  e  tliere  is  a  deposit  of  siliceous 
sinter,  sometimes  called  geyserite.  it  appears  in  one  or  two 
places,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a 
valley  of  rice-helds,  and  has  been  depohiied  by  springs  which 
have  long  since  ceased  to  tiow.  The  sinter  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  compact  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  fire-flints.  They 
knuw  it  as  vdiofufigdla.  In  some  portions  of  it  numerous  fossils 
of  a  species  of  Eijuiscfum  are  embedded.  The  longitudinal 
striae  and  the  occasional  joints  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  ilie  fistular  stem  has  been  tillud  in,  and  the 
vegetaVjie  substance  entirely  replaced  by  silex.  The  stems  of 
some  of  these  fossil  ])lants  are  quite  hall  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Now  Liie  only  Equisttnni  found  in  Centra.!  .Madagascar  at  the 
present  time  is  E.  ranwsissimumy  but  this  never  attains  to  such 
a  thickness  as  the  equiseta  in  the  sinter;  so  that  the  fossil 
species  have  become  extinct  since  the  springs  which  deposited 
the  gcyserite  were  in  a  state  of  activity. 

So  little  is  known  respecting  earthquake  phenomena  in 
Madagascar,  no  scientific  observations  ever  having  been  insU« 
tuted,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  subject. 
However,  it  may  be  stated  that  scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
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one  or  more  shocks  being  experienced  in  Central  Madagascar, 
though  they  arc  never  severe  or  of  long  duration  ;  and  the 
destruction  caused  by  these  earth- \va\  t?s  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  is  entirely  unknown  here.  1  he  natives  strangely  imaoine 
that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  a  whale  [trbzona^  turning  on  its 
back. 

Sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  with  regard  to  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  Central  Madagascar ;  let  us  now  therefore  briefly 
notice  a  few  fects  concerning  some  of  the  plains  of  this  part  of 
the  island. 

And  first  of  all  with  regard  to  Btedmitlttatra.  This  is  a 
plain  lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  Antananarivo  and,  at  its 
farthest  limits,  stretching  for  a  distance  of  about  ao  miles  north 
and  southt  and  having  endless  windings  and  turnings  among 
the  hills.  Formerly  it  was  an  extensive  marsh,  abounding  in 
wild  fowl ;  but  Kin^  RadAma  I.  banked  up  the  river  Ikopa, 
which  runs  through  it,  and  now  it  is  almoet  entirely  covered 
with  rice-fields.  In  some  parts  of  it  a  kind  of  peat,  known  as 
/dmpdra^  is  obtained  from  beneath  the  rice-fields.  This,  when 
first  taken  from  the  ground,  is  a  bladt«  heavy,  moist  mass,  with 
little  or  no  appearance  of  vegetable  structure,  but,  when  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  turns  to  a  brownish,  light,  and  peaty* 
looking  substance,  which  is  used  in  burning  bricks,  but,  owing 
to  its  unpleasant  smell,  it  cannot  well  be  used  for  household 
purposes. 

At  Antsirabe  there  is  also  a  level  stretch  of  country,  which 
no  doubt  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water,  since 
the  remains  of  a  hippopotamus,  an  animal  now  unknown  in  Ma* 
dagascar,  were  recently  discovered  there  by  Dr.  Hilddbrandt  in 

a  sub-fossil  state. 

The  largest  plain  in  Central  Madagascar,  however,  is  that  of 
Ankay,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ridge  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Imerina.    This  plain,  now  cut  and  scored 

by  the  river  Mang6ro  and  its  tributaries,  forms  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake.  Examination  of  the  deposits  shows  beds  of  sand, 
clay,  shale,  and  ironstone,  thf  latter  existing*  in  numerous  layers 
of  various  thickness.  Some  time  apfo  I  found  embedded  in  the 
ironstone  and  shale  numerous  fragments  of  fossil  plants  :  the 
stems  of  wtiat  were  probably  spdges,  leaves  in  abundance,  and 
a  depresso-globose  fruit  about  ilie  si?'e  of  a  >^mall  marble,  five- 
celled  and  nve-seeded.  In  some  portions  of  the  shale  the  fo-^sils 
of  leaves  were  exceedingly  nuciferous,  one  of  which  I  recognized 
as  that  of  Cahphy/Ium  farvifloru m ,  Roier  :  and  another,  judt^ins^ 
from  its  veining,  seemingly  belorii^rd  to  the  Natural  Order 
Mciaslotnai;em%  as  it  was  very  similar  to  certain  species  of 
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Medinilla  common  in  the  forest  on  the  heights  above.  The 
bed  of  this  ancient  lake  extends  for  a  distance  of  probably  30 
or  40  miles,  running  in  a  direction  north  and  south  between  two 
lines  of  hUla,  Alaotra  lake  in  Antsihanaka  is  perhaps  the 
remnant  of  this  ancient  lake  or»  at  any  rate»  one  in  aerial 
connection  with  it. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  some  of  the  metals  and  industrial' 
products  of  the  central  region  of  the  island,  and  I  have  done. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  gold  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  somewhat  large  quantity  in  certain  localities,  and^ 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  will  doubtless  be  found  in 
others  when  the  country  is  opened  up.  The  Grovemment,  which 
retains  the  monopoly  of  the  precious  metal,  has  recently  been 
obtaining  it  from  Amp^ria,  a  place  about  half-way  between 
the  villages  of  Malitsy  and  M^vatanAna,  on  the  road  to 
Mojanga.  Small  quantities  have  also  been  obtained  from  the 
bed  of  a  stream  near  It6mpoan^nandr^riny,  west  of  Valalafotsy 
district,  and  also  near  T^njomb^to,  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the 
Capital,  and  perhaps  in  other  localities  as  well.  The  gold  is 
said  to  be  of  excellent  quality ;  at  present,  however,  the  laws 
forbid  both  the  search  for  it  and  the  sale  of  it,  although  by  no 
means  all  finds  its  way  into  the  national  treasury.  Silver  as 
yet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discovered.  Galena  is  found 
abundantly  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ankaratra;  but 
whether  it  be  argentiferous  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  natives 
obtain  their  lead,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  bullets,  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  from  this  galena.  Tin  is  as  yet  unknown.  Copper 
exists  apparently  in  great  quantity  in  Vakin'  Ankaratra.  Iron 
is  found,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  abundance  as  magnetite  ; 
also  as  hematite  and  ironstone.  Sulphur  occurs  in  beds  near 
Antsirabe  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  extinct  volcanoes.  It  is 
brought  to  imerina,  where  it  is  separated  from  its  impurities  by 
a  rough  process  of  sublimation.  It  is  used  here  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder.  Nitre  or  saltpetre  is  obtained  by  lixivia- 
ting the  soil  (the  decayed  gneiss)  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  There  is  no  special  loeality  whenee  the  nitre  is 
obtained,  though  the  natives  sav  tliat  certain  muIs,  probably 
those  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  yield  it  in  greater  abundance 
than  others,  (xrapliit'^  and  iron  pyrites,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  are  found  in  various  places.  Mr.  Ellis  says  that  oxide 
of  manganese  has  been  found  about  ,50  miles  south  of  the 
Capital.  Lime  is  obtained  from  the  deposit  of  travertine  at 
Antsirabe,  but  as  yet  it  seems  only  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  Queen's  palaces  and  a  fow  other  buildings. 
A  kind  of  ferruginous  clay  (kaolinit6)|  chieiiy  decayed  felsparj 
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and  known  as  thmrmhiga,  now  much  used  for  roofing- tiles,  is 
obtained  in  many  places,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  not  of  very 
excellent  quality  for  this  purpose.  This  perhaps  is  owing"  to 
ilie  large  proportion  of  iron  present.  Tourmaline,  corundum, 
sapphire,  spinel,  etc.,  are  also  found. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be 
\;vident  that  the  central  portion  of  Madagascar  must  be  classed 
as  one  of  those  extensive  regions  known  as  metamorphic,  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  clay- 
slate,  hornblende- rock,  chlorite  schist,  quartzite,  plumbago^ 
crystalline  limestonei  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  It  may  be, 
indeed  it  is  more  probable  than  otherwise,  that,  when  the 
geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  these  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks,  of  which 
we  have  been  speakingt  will  prove  to  belong  to  the  Archsean 
series,  that  is,  to  the  very  oldest  known  on  the  geological 
record. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  regret  at  the  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  character  of  the  present  paper.  It  only 
professes  to  deal  in  a  general  way,  as  its  title  indicates,  with 
some  of  the  more  prominent  fixtures  of  the  geology  of  the 
interior  of  Madagascar.  Some  of  the  statements  made  in  it,  it  ts 
not  unlikely,  when  the  region  has  been  more  thoroughly  exam* 
ined,  will  require  to  be  modified,  perhaps  cancelled.  This, 
however,  is  my  apology:  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  taking 
vague  and  fragmentary  notices  into  account,  this  is  the  first 
paper  that  has  ever  app>eared  devoted  specially  to  the  subject.* 
At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  further  and  more 
exact  particulars,  and  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  that  must 
have  crept  into  this  first  attempt.  But,  as  was  said  at  the 
commencement,  until  the  region  is  explored  and  surveyed  by 
practical  and  competent  men,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country  properly  unravelled,  or  its 
phenomena  fully  explained. 

R.  Baron  (Ed.). 


•  See.  hnwrvcr,  a  paper  of  mine  entitled  "Obs<  rvations  on  th»'  nivsiral  Geop^phy  nnd 
GtH>Iogy  of  Martngaicart"  with  Thfiiad  Sketch-map,  in  Nature^  Aug.  14th,  1879,  pp.  308- 
372,  and  Conmnff  di.  9.  of  The  Gnai  AfricoM  Ui^td,  But  tibis  coven  a  wider  raiiffe  in  two 
dir«( iions.  and  has  tio  pr.  t.  n>lun«to  tte  miaole  panoiMl  obtomitMii  which  givea  vwuo  to  tto 
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TH£  ANCIENT  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  HOVA. 

JfN  Ihe  first  number  of  the  Annual  (Christmas,  1875)  there  is  a  very 
[  interesting  article  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  on  "The  Ancient 
heism  of  the  Hova,"  in  which  the  writer  clearly  shows  that  "alongside 
of  all  the  superstitious  practices  that  had  gained  a  footing  amonp-  the 
people,  there  still  existed  the  tradition  that  the  primitive  religion  had 
been  <i  -imple  theism  ;"  and  although  Lhisthci-m  was  undoubtedly  mea<rre 
and  inadequate,  yet  "it  presented  a  nucleus  of  elementary  truth  arouu  J 
which  the  fuller  and  grander  teachings  of  God's  Word  were  hereafter  to 
duster."  Mr.  Cousins  then  proceeds  to  show  how,  wIma  the  first  misekMi- 
tries  arrived,  not  only  was  the  *'oaine  of  God  well  known  and  coinaumlj 
used,  but  that  there  existed  also  some  knowledge  of  His  attributes.** 

It  has  always  been  an  interesting  point  with  myself,  along  with  many 
others,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  connection  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  between  this  AndriamAnitra  ('The  Fragrant  Prince')  Whom  the 
Hova  have  known,  and  in  a  sense  acknowledged,  as  the  one  true  God, 
for  generations,  and  the  idols  in  whose  power  they  had,  until  recently, 
such  profound  trust.  Very  frequently  have  1  had  conversations  with  the 
more  intelligent  native  Cmistians  on  the  subject,  never,  however,  getting 
very  satisfactory  or  clear  replies  from  them. 

During  this  year,  1885, 1  have  been  engaged  in  writing,  in  the  native 
language*  what  is,  I  believe,  the  first  history  of  the  Church  of  Chiiat  in 
Madagascar,  or,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  in  Im^rina  and  one  or 
two  adjoining  provinces  ;  and  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  give  completion 
to  the  history  by  a  chapter  clearly  stating  the  character  of  the  religion 
professed  by  the  people  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the 
iiriii  missionaries.  I  therefore  applied  to  Andrianaivoravdlona,  the  intel- 
ligent native  pastor  of  the  town  church  at  Amb6nin*  Ampimartnana.  and 
asked  him  to  write  me  an  account,  so  &r  as  he  knew,  of  ( i )  the  ideas 
the  people  had  of  this  God  Whom  they  had  known  so  long ;  (t)  the  intio* 
dttctton  of  t]  u  i  1  I  S  into  Imerina;  and  (3)  the  character  of  the  people's 
tiust  in  their  idoU.  This  he  did  in  a  remarkably  clear  paper,  which  hai 
been  publishetl  in  Antananarivo  and  has  excited  a  gpod  dea!  of  interest. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  editors  of  the  Annual  to  translate  it 
into  English  for  insertion  in  the  present  number  of  their  most  useful 
magazine.  This  I  have  done,  and  the  translation  is  given  below.  I 
will  venture  to  make  two  requests  ui  the  reader:— (i)  to  read  ii  ui  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cousins's  article  previously  alluded  to  on  'The  Ancient 
Theism  of  the  Hova;"  and  (2)  to  rememher  that  it  is  venr  nearly  a  literal 
translation.  I  have  preferred  that  it  should  be  this,  tnus  leaving  the 
native  idioms  and  forms  of  expression  to  speak  for  themselves,  rather 
than  to  have  it  in  perfectly  smooth  English.  I  would  also  say  that 
I  dare  not  endorse  all  the  writer  says  of  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Hova, 
the  forefathers  (r^3r7w<'?)  of  till'  j)r('scnt  q^eneration  ;  if  tlicy  were  all  he 
de-scrilx's  ihcin  to  have  bi't'u,  they  were  a  truly  wonderful  people;  but 
this  must  be  taken  with  the  u^ual  'grain  of  salt.' 

H£NKY  £.  Clark, 
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TRANSLATION. 

"There  have  been  idols  in  Imerioa  from  the  days  of  Aadrlanampdiniro^rina 
to  tiuMe  of  RiaohMna,*  but  when  JUoAvilomanjika  IL  came  to  the  tiirooe, 

the  idols  of  her  Dfedecesson  were  burned,  for  she  became  a  Christian,  and 
rested  her  king-aom  upon  God.  So  when  the  people  saw  this,  they  all  burned 
their  idols  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Queen  that  there  should  be  no 
more  idol- worship  in  this  kingdom. f  And  if  the  history  of  the  idols  is  written, 
it  mint  be  divided  into  two  beads:— (i)  The  introduction  of  the  idols  into 
loierina, — From  whence  came  they  ?  (2)  The  opinioo  of  the  people  concern- 
ing the  idols,  -  What  did  they  think  them  to  be  ? 

••i.— The  introduction  of  the  idols  into  Imerina,  —From  whence  came  they  ? 
According  to  tmditioo, — yet  we  know  it  to  be  true,  besides  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago— the  Hova  had  formerly  no  idols  at  all,  but  it  was  the  SAkaUva 
and  other  distant  tribes  who  had  them.  Andriaminitra  Andriananahdry,— 
two  names  now  used  for  the  true  God—was  trusted  (lit.  'rested  upon')  by  the 
forefathers  of  the  Hova,  and  righteousness  was  what  they  loved  best ;  and 
upon  this  trust  in  God  alone  they  depended  for  help.  They  believed  in  the 
trae  God,  and  they  feared  and  honoured  Him  very  much.  The  numerous 
provecbs  and  sayings  which  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  which  will  long 
exist,  are  evidences  of  this  ;  these  are  some  of  them  : — *God  is  round  about 
(us}.'t  'Do  not  think  that  God  is  not,  and  therefore  jump  with  your  eyes 
shat.'S  'God,  for  whom  others  wait  not,  I  wait  fbr/jl  *God  does  not  belong 
to  only  one.'lf  'Human  beings  are  God's  little  dogs.'**  'If  two  go  together, 
one  can  be  a  witness  concerning  his  fellow  ;  but  if  one  goes  alone,  God  is  the 
judge. *tt  'Be  strong  that  you  may  be  helped  by  God  Who  strengthens. '|t 
'Let  not  God  be  blamed,  let  not  the  Creator  be  censured  ;  for  it  is  men  who 
are  full  of  twistings,'  i.e.  tortuous  evil  ways.§§  'God  does  not  love  evil.'lll| 
The  reason  why  the  simple  are  not  to  be  deceived  is  God  is  to  be  feared.'^ Y 
•Think  not  of  the  silent  valley  (i.e.  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  committing 
some  crime),  for  God  is  over  head. 'Though  I  should  not  (be  able  to) 
reward  your  kmdness,  it  will  be  rewarded  by  God.'ttt  'God  is  everywhere. 'JJJ 
'God  made  (usl  with  feet  and  hands. '§§§  'I  am  dying.  0  God  (my)  Crea- 
tor.llllH  'Do  not  say  God  is  fully  understood  by  me.'f  Inl  'To  be  punished  by 
God  at  the  last  is  what  cannot  be  endured.'^***  'It  is  better  to  be  held 
guilty  by  men  than  to  be  held  guilty  by  God.'-fttf 

"In  all  these,  and  many  more  like  them,  it  was  not  the  idols  that  were 
alluded  to.  but  the  one  God,  Who  exists  eternally  and  is  the  author  of  all 
blessings,  even  He  only  was  thought  of  in  these  proverbs.  Also  the  fore- 
fethers  of  the  Hova  loved  righteousness  ;  thoy  thought  much  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love;  they  blessed  and  gave  benedictions  continually:  they  re- 
spected and  honoured  each  other;   they  al\va\s  liked  to  do  good.  They 

•  Andrianampoinimwina  roigood  from  1787  to  x8zo,  and  liUaohenna  trom  1863  to  (Ayril 
nk)  x868. 

t  It  should  be  understood  that  this  only  ;ii>iHes  to  the  central  provincei  of  ILidsgaiesr,  tad 
even  in  parts  of  them  it  cannot  yet  be  said  tnat  there  are  no  idoli. 

t  Anariamanitra  enr  ho  en3r  niany.  f  Am  BMUllo  an*  AadriafBanitri  tsy  hisy,  ka  mi- 
tsambiki-mikimpy.  j[  Andriamanitra  tsy  andrin*  ny  olon.i,  andrikr.  Limy.  IT  Andriama* 
attia  tsy  any  ny  irery.  **  Ny  olombelona  amboakelin'  Andhaman^tra.  ft  Mandeba  roa 
■dHdain*  olombelona ;  mandeha  irery  lahalain*  Andriamanitra.  Xt  H*tanjatanjaha  homban' 
Andriamanitra  manatanjatanjaka.  Andriamanitra  tsy  omen-tsiny,  Zanahary  tsy  omem- 

poadro ;  £a  ny  olombelona  no  be  siada.  |1|  Aadnamamtra  tnr  tia  ratsjr.  f  IT  Ny  adala  no 
ny  ambakaina,  Andriamanitra  no  ataborana.  ***  Aza  ny  lonaaaba  man^infrina  no  hcvc- 
rina,  fa  Andriam.»nitr.<  no  ambonin'  nyloba.  Na  t«.v  v.iliko  aza,  valin'  Andriamanitra. 

ttX  £  1  Andriamanitra  amin*  ixao  tontolo  isao.  £  1  Andriamanitra  nabanr  tongotra 

amanwtftiiana.  Maty  re  aho,  Andriamanitra  AnariananaliaiT  d  I  Aza  manao 

Andriamanitra aaoiso  am-po.  Ny  hovalian'  Andriamanitra  any  am-parany  any  mantsy 
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abttaioed'froai  abuM  aad  lies ;  they  did  not  do  injonr  one  to  another  ;  they 
afmded  stealing  anrl  oppression.  And  the  reason  of  all  this  was  their  belief 
in  a  just  God,  Who  jud>,^c<;  all  people  and  will  certaioly  requite  tbeir  sinsia 
the  end,  even  if  He  wans  long  before  doinfi;  this. 

''Therefore  we  see  that  the  fiorefiithers  ofthe  Hova  certainty  had  no  idoIs» 
but  the  Sakalava,  who  have  always  been  their  enemies,  had  them.  And 
these  Sakalava  were  led  astray  by  their  trust  in  their  idoh,  nnd  were  not 
afraid  of  death  when  they  fought  with  the  Hova.  And  in  the  days  of 
Andrianampoinimerina,  when  the  two  tribes  were  at  war»  the  Sakalava  trixsted 
in  tbeir  idols,  and  rushed  down  like  mad  dogs  and  smote  and  conquered  ^ 
Hova.  But  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  liad  nothing  visible  to  incite  tfaem 
to  fight ;  therefore  they  trembled  and  became  fn  lishly  confused,  and  so  were 
conquered.  And  when  tlie  Hova  exaTiined  into  the  reason  of  the  wonderful 
Strength  ofthe  Sakalava,  they  concluded  that  it  was  the  idols  or  gun^charms 
which  made  the  Sakalava  strong^.  And  when  Andrianampoinimerina  saw 
that  the  Hova  were  defeated  through  fear,  he  took  counsel  as  to  what  be 
should  do;  and  this  i*^  whnt  he  did  :  He  said  to  his  snldit^r^  :  'I  ahn  hnve 
a  gun-charm  that  cannot  be  pierced  by  shot,  and  if  the  enemy  shooi  at  me, 
then  I  will  seize  the  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  it  will  not  hurt  me  at  ail.  Let 
us  go,'  be  said»  'and  I  will  exhtoit  it  to  you.'  Then  he  told  his  servant  what 
to  do ;  be  was  to  shoot  him,  but  not  to  put  any  shot  in  the  gun.  And  when 
all  the  soldiers  were  gathered  together  to  see  what  wns  to  be  done,  he 
showed  them  the  ball  and  said  ;  'Behold  the  ball  to  «^hon!  me  with,  and  look 
you,  for  I  will  catch  it  in  my  mouth.'  Then  the  kiug  ^ave  the  ball  to  hts 
servant,  but  he  bad  aaotber  one  exactly  like  it;  and  the  servant,  when  be 
loaded  the  gun.  pretended  to  put  the  ball  into  it,  but  slipped  it  aside,  and  hid 
it.  And  the  king  secretly  put  the  ball  which  he  had  kept  into  his  mouth  ;  -ir  d 
when  the  sen'ant  look  the  gun  to  shoot  him,  the  king  looked  strni^^ht  at  him, 
and  jubt  wiien  the  gun  was  going  off,  he  opened  bis  mouth  and  shoolc  his  head 
as  if  he  were  goin?  to  catch  the  ball,  then  be  shot  bis  mouth  again  very 
quickly.  Then  the  soldiers  were  onlered  to  come  near,  and  the  kirig  said  : 
•Spread  out  your  lamha,  for  I  am  going  to  put  out  the  b  ill ;'  and  then  he 
put  it  out.  And  when  all  the  sokli.rs  saw  this,  tiny  cried  out  saying; 
'Certainly  this  gun-charm  of  the  many-eyed  bull  (a  name  given  to  Andna* 
nampointmerina)  is  sacred  \miLsinay* 

"And  when  the  soldiers  went  to  fight,  they  all  came  to  the  king  and  said: 
•Give  us  a  gun-charm,  Sir,  for  we  are  going  to  fight.'  Then  he  gave  them 
small  pieces  of  wood  or  other  similar  things  ;  he  also  warned  them  as  to 
what  they  were  to  abstain  from,  and  gave  them  encouragement  and  cheered 
and  blessed  them,  and  sent  them  off  to  fight.  Thus  they  bad  confidence  and 
were  not  afraid  any  more,  so  that  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  they  poured 
dowr^  upon  them  like  fierce  lions  and  did  not  fear  d^nth.  But  the  Sakalava, 
their  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  saw  them  become  brave  like  this, 
were  astonished ;  they  looked  here  aud  tiiere  foolishly,  and  were  overcome 
by  foar  and  thrown  into  confusion.  Thus  the  Salealava  were  conquered 
by  the  Hova,  and  the  few  who  weie  not  killed  ran  away.  And  it  is  veij 
pi  liiilv  to  be  seen  from  this,  whether  with  the  Snk.il.iva  or  the  Hova,  that  it 
was  not  the  idols  or  gun-charms  chat  were  powerful,  but  it  was  the  boldness 
and  confidence  with  which  they  conquered  their  enemies.  And  it  is  like  this 
now,  and  always  will  be  like  this,  for  confidence  and  bravery  are  the  root  of 
power.  When  God  fights  for  those  who  are  weak  but  have  a  just  cause,  it  is 
help  given  by  f^im  to  the  weak  ;  but.  from  a  human  point  of  view,  those  who 
conquer  must  be  brave  and  have  conhdence. 

**And  when  any  of  the  soldiers  who  possessed  those  bits  of  wood  and  other  ' 

*  Mtuina  probably  here  meaning  invuiaeriiUti'  ratlier  Uuiu  'sacrcU.' — Eds. 
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llifai^  ubidi  gave  than  cooSdenot  la  tiie  tine  of  AndrlaaMipoiinnetiim 

were  wounded  or  even  killed,  it  was  said  that  they  had  partaken  of  some- 
thing forbidden  (by  the  idol),  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  their  being 
wounded,  or  of  their  death.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  the 
charms  were  Dot  hurt,  but  came  off  victorious,  they  kept  the  bits  of  wood 
very  carefully  aad  anoioted  them  with  cactor-oU,  ana  contidered  them  to  be 
sacred,  and  then  they  became  idols  to  beptayed  to.  As  to  where  the  idole 
of  the  Sakalava  and  other  distant  tribes  came  from,  we  cannot  tell.  Rut 
what  has  been  told  above  is  a  true  account  of  how  the  Hova  first  obtained 
them,  because  they  saw  the  Sakalava  who  possessed  them  were  strong  and 
brave  to  fifi^t»  they  becaiae  veiy  aosioiie  to  obtein  them  also ;  yet  they  did 
not  take  them  from  the  Sakalava  or  from  any  of  the  other  tribes,  but  those 
which  Andrianampoinimerina  gave  them  were  sanctified  to  be  their  idols. 

"And  later  on,  when  the  wars  of  the  Hova  extended  to  other  tribes,  their 
belief  in  idols  increased,  and  they  not  only  made  idols  for  themselves,  but 
bou^t  them  from  the  other  tnbes.  Then  came  the  fuMme  ones  called 
RakelimaUza  ('Little  yet  fiimous'),  Ramihavily*  ('One  who  is  able  to 
answer'),  Rafantika  ('The  clever  one'),  Imanjikatsirda  ('There  are  not 
two  Sovereigns'),  and  others  also,  which  all  became  Government  idols  ;  and 
the  love  and  veneration  of  the  people  for  the  idols  increased  very  much 
indeed.  And  the  nnmber  of  them  increased  also,  for  beodet  thoee  belonging 
to  the  Government,  almost  every  dan  and  tribe*  eveiy  lai^  town,  and  every 
lu>usehold,  had  their  own  idol. 

''This  then  was  the  beginning  of  the  idols  in  Imerina  and  their  subse- 
guent  increase,  even  a  little  in  tne  beginning,  but  it  became  a  folly  which 
oiled  the  whole  land. 

"3.-  The  opinion  of  the  people  concerning  the  idols,— What  did  they  think 
them  to  be  ?   and  what  was  their  reason  for  making  them  ? 

"(<2)  And  when  we  think  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  concerning  the  idols,  it 
nay  be  said  to  have  been  this  :  They  did  not  consider  them  to  be  Cjod,  but  only 
idols;  yes.  even  the  Sakalava  and  tne  distant  tribes,  who  had  them  long  ago, 
and  especially  the  Hova,  who  more  recently  adopted  them,  did  not  look  upon 
the  idols  as  dod.  For  all  of  them  believed  that  there  was  only  one  God,  even 
God  Who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  things  therein,  and 
Who  gave  feet  and  hands  to  people,  and  from  Him  only  is  life  and  all  other 
blessings.  And  all  these  tribes  clearly  understood  that  the  idols  were  not 
God  Who  had  power  to  create,  but  only  idols  that  they  had  made  or 
bought  from  other  people.  They  saw  that  they  were  made  of  wood  taken 
from  trees,  therefore  still  only  wood ;  and  they  also  knew  that  wood  is  liable 
to  become  rotten,  or  to  be  burned  or  spoiled  or  lost,  and  could  then  be 
renewed ;  so  they  made  a  proverb  about  them  which  says :  'For  the  wood- 
man who  has  lost  his  idol,  to  get  a  new  one  is  the  quicker, 'f  that  is,  quicker 
than  searching  for  the  old  one.  Therefore  they  did  not  think  the  idols  to  be 
God.  but  wood,  yes,  wood  only ;  but  when  they  were  consecrated  by  being 
anointed  with  castor- oil,  or  by  the  presentation  of  a  little  money,  or  the 
offering  of  incense,  then  they  became  powerful  or  sacred,  and  it  wae  thou|fht 
that  some  kind  of  spirit  entered  into  them,  and  thus  they  became  sacred. 
And  then  they  thought  that  the  idols  had  power  to  bless  those  who  obeyed 
and  honoured  them,  and  to  hurt  those  who  transgressed  any  of  their  laws. 
The  people  did  not  believe  the  idols  to  be  God,  but  they  did  believe  them  to 
be  sacred  and  to  have  power.  KoA^  not  very  different  from  this  were  their 
ideas  about  the  Vasiroba  (the  reputed  aborigines  oC  the  interior),  and  the ' 


*  For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  bumint;  of  thi;*  idol*  isa  ANHVAI*  No.  I,,  p*  107. 
f  'liiy  twuUa  veiy  Miapy*  ka  ny  maaovA  00  kaiu^aua*' 
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■•- —  — 

aMNmtaHii  luid  the  rocks  and  the  treea,  and  fhe  aardi  and  the  and 

the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  etc.,  etc., —they  thought  that  in  all  these  there 
was  a  kind  of  spirit  which  made  them  sacred  and  gave  them  power.  And  of 
their  rizana  (forefiathers),  though  they  said :  'They  are  gone  to  be  gods,' 
thev  did  not  mean  that  the^  had  become  God,  but  spirits,  and  therefore 
had  some  qualities  which  God  has;  and  so  they  accounted  them  to  be 
sacred  and  powerful  almost  like  God.  And  they  thought  that  it  was  Gnd 
only  Who  made  efficient  and  poweifttl  all  their  different  sacrcd  things ;  and 
this  was  why  they  prayed  to  them. 

"(3)  The  reason  of  their  roakioe  the  idols,  -  What  tras  It?  Because  they 
believed  them  to  be  sacred,  and  that  they  had  power ;  so  they  rested  upon 
them  for  protection,  and  they  trusted  to  them  for  obtaining  what  they  wanted. 
And  when  they  obtained  any  blessing  from  God,  or  protection  from  danger,  or 
received  something  they  specially  desired,  then  the  idols  were  presented  with  a 
thank* offinring,  as  a  proof  of  their  reverence  and  regard  for  them.  But  wheo, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  got  into  danger  and  trouble,  they  repented  before  tha 
idols  and  nskr  d  pardon  from  them,  because  they  thought  tnat  they  had  offended 
them,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  of  the  trouble  that  had  come  upon  them. 

•'But  from  what  did  they  wish  to  be  protected  by  the  idols  ?  And  what 
were  the  gifts  they  wished  for.  the  obtaining  of  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
trusting  them?  Gttii*eharms,- this  was  the  commencement,  as  we  have 
related,  an r!  they  expected  not  to  be  wounded  when  shot  at  by  the  enemy. 
And  after  this  the  number  of  things  they  sought  protection  from  in  this  way 
increased  very  much,  for  thev  made  hail-charms  to  protect  their  rice  from 
the  hail,  sickness^charms,  charms  to  make  rich,  charms  to  ward  off  certain 
diseases  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  witchcraft,  horn -charms  (channs 
takrn  by  nx  v,Tost1crs  to  prevent  the  oxen  from  goring  them),  etc. 

'  And  when  these  charm";  increased  in  number  like  this,  mutua!  distrust 
also  mcreased  very  much  amongst  the  people,  so  that  they  made  many  other 
charms  as  a  protection  to  their  persons  from  those  who  were  their  enemies, 
and  as  a  means  of  destroying  those  who  hated  them.  Then  appeared  a  ereat 
many  bad  charms,  such  as  the  following  '.  —  ^di-Jifta  (a  love-charm) ;  odi  fanl- 
nib^  (a  charm  to  prevent  those  who  have  been  robbed  from  following  the  thief, 
or  to  frighten  them  from  prosecuting);  odi-fdnjambana  (a  charm  to  produce 
blindness) ;  odi-finoka  (a  charm  u^  by  thieves  to  induce  sleep,  whether  in 
people  or  watch*dogs) ;  odi-mosavy{a^  charm  to  protect  from  bewitchment);  odi- 
tadil  ):  a  (a  chnrm  to  ward  off  a  certain  d;sr-nse  which  is  supposed  to  bp  produced 
by  other  charms) ;  odi  vlrika  (a  charm  which  was  used  in  cursiti  Lf  a  person  at 
a  distance,  and  was  supposed  to  result  in  bis  death) ;  odi-manara-midy 
(a  Cham  used  to  cause  serious  illness  or  immediate  death  to  a  person  on  his 
return  home  from  a  longr  journey) ;  odi- hitsak* alaka  (a  chann  through  the 
influence  of  wliich  a  person  v.ould  di-  if  nnlv  his  shadow  was  trod  iqion); 
odi'San'k' afy  (a  charm  \is<  d  in  transferrmg  land). 

"Bui  by  the  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  save  the  souls  of  the 
people  and  to  preserve  the  kingdom,  RAnavilomanjika  II.  being  anointed 
Queen,  and  Raioinilaiirivdny  becoming  Prime  Minister  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  famous  idols  which  belonged  to  the  Queen's  forefathers  were 
burnt,  with  all  the  idols  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  people  also  wished  to 
burn  theirs.  And  the  Queen,  with  aU  the  Christians,  strove  with  all  their 
might  to  forward  the  Gospel,  and  then  only  was  the  trust  in  the  idols  stayed. 

*'This  then  is  what  I  have  to  tell  of  the  history  of  the  idols  in  Imerina 
from  their  first  appearnncp  tintil  now,  but  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  their 
position  in  the  future  ;  ncvi  t  thdess,  if  we  are  Christians,  we  must  Indiove 
that  the  word  of  God  about  ihcm  will  be  fuUillcd :  'And  the  idols  shall 
Utterly  pass  away'  (Isa.  iL  i8)."<*j.A. 
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AN  UNDERGROUND  RTTOR^^ 

MANY  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  James  Cameron  stated  in  my 
hearing  that  there  was,  among  the  valleys  west  of  the 
Ank^ratra  mountains,  a  river  which,  at  a  certain  point  in  its 
course,  disappeared  among  some  rocks.  No  details  were  given^ 
and  frequent  enquiries  of  the  people  from  tlie  neighbourhood 
did  not  elicit  other  fhan  very  vague  accounts  of  what  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  strange  msk.  of  nature.  But,  lately, 
having  a  leisure  day  when  wi&in  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  I 
determined  to  gratify  my  long  unsatisfied  curiosi^. 

With  a  lad  to  guide  us,  my  men  soon  took  me  over  the 
intervening  downs,  till  we  approached  the  deqp  valley  of  the 
Ants^ika  river  and  stood  on  a  bold  headland  of  rock  above  it, 
gazing  into  its  depths,  where  we  expected  to  see  that  river 
Sowing.  We  were  but  250  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  rocky 
gorge  and  could  clearly  see  every  object  there,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  water,  nor,  looking  up  the  valley,  was  any  to  be  seen. 
Turning,  however,  to  the  north,  the  riveir  appeared  some  dis- 
tance l^ow  and  flowed  on  past  well-known  fords.  From  that 
point  upwards,  and  ferming  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  its  course  was  like  the  dry  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  fell  of  large  boulders,  which  appeared  to  have 
entirely  filled  up  a  very  narrow  chasm  between  the  steep  sides 
of  the  valley,  in  section  ahnost  like  the  letter  V. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  distant  view,  we  determined  to  get  down. 
It  was  not  easy  work,  and  we  were  constantly  brought  up  sharp 
by  sheer  descents  of  rode,  which  even  the  men's  bare  feet  could 
not  traverse.  One  of  them,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest,  went 
ahead  to  find  a  path,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  completely 
lost  to  sight  ana  sound,  for,  shout  as  we  would,  he  could  not 
hear  our  questions,  and  only  a  loud  echo  firom  the  opposite  hill 
side  replied  to  them.  After  a  time  he  seemed  to  have  found  a 
path,  but  his  voice  4om  below  sounded  as  if  half  a  mile  ofi^  so 
steep  was  the  fece  of  the  hill  we  were  descending. 

At  last  we  reached  the  bottom,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  water.  Clambering  along  as  best  we 
could,  we  made  our  way  southwards  up  the  valley.  What  had 
appeared  from  above  as  ordinary  boulders  proved  to  bf  enormous 
masses  of  cfneiss,  ranging  in  diarnotpr  from  seventy  feet  down- 
wards, and  piled  one  on  another  in  strange  confusion.  To  the 
right,  just  ahead  of  us,  the  hill,  down  the  side  of  which  we  had 
come,  rose  as  a  mighty  precipice  arching  over  our  heads 
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a  hundred  feet  above.  The  lower  portions  had  evidently 
broken  away  aiid  filled  up  the  valley  below.  We  peered 
among  the  boulders  into  holes  and  caves,  the  blackness  of 
whose  depth  made  us  shudder.  Stones  thrown  in,  bounding 
from  side  to  side,  only  made  the  depth  more  apj>arent,.  as  we 
listened  for  a  final  splash  to  indicate  water  at  the  bottom,  but 
no  such  sound  was  heard ;  no  murmur  of  water  reached  our 
ears,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  its  eidstence,  y^  we  knew  that 
the  river  was  somewhere  down  below,  forcing  its  way  in  th0 
darkness.   It  must  have  been  at  a  great  depth. 

On  and  on  we  clambered  under  the  burning  sun,  but  not 
until  we  had  gone  nearly  half  a  mile  did  any  trace  of  tiie 
missing  river  appear ;  and  there  a  tiny  rill  from  the  west  made 
its  way  among  the  rocks  and  disappeured  at  a  place  where  the 
boidders  were  smaller  and  less  numerous,  and  from  the  midst  of 
them  rose  on  the  ear  a  faint  sotmd  as  of  a  surly  distant  roar. 

Soon  after  this  we  came  to  a  deep  black  liole»  one  edge  of 
which  was  defined  by  a  slab  of  stone  which  had  shelled  off  the 
boulder  above  and  so  aff:>rded  a  natural  parapet  which  enabled 
us  to  gaze  into  the  depths  without  mr.  Again  we  hurled 
stones  into  the  blackness,  but  they  went  the  way  of  all  the 
others  and  left  us  no  nearer  our  quest.  So  we  went  on,  here 
resting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  delicious  coolness  of  a  cave 
formed  by  several  meeting  boulders,  with  a  tiny  stream  trickling 
over  the  sand  to  be  lost  in  the  darkness  (one  such  cave,  they 
say,  would  hold  thirty  cattle) ;  there  passing  a  pleasant  pool  of 
clear  water  fed  by  another  runnel  from  the  hill-side  and  over- 
flowing to  the  lower  regions,  till  at  the  end  of  a  mile  we  came 
upon  our  lost  river,  plunging  and  foaming  down  among  the 
rocks,  not  to  be  seen  but  by  climbing  upon  the  enclosing  boulders 
and  looking  down  where  it  found  a  way  ten  or  twelve  feet  below 
tiic  surfoce.  But  it  onlyap|ieared  ibr  a  moment  to  be  lost  again. 

We  were,  however,  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  latours, 
for,  rounding  one  more  turn  of  the  hill,  we  could  see  die  river 
following  its  natural  course  where,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  ford  below  a  prominent  cone  of  gneiss  known  as 
Tsi^fakambAa  f'Not-climbable-by-dogs*),  a  pair  of  boulders 
narrowing-  the  stream  to  a  width  of  four  or  five  yards,  forms  an 
appropriate  gateway  to  this  eerie  valley.  The  river,  in  common 
wn'th  all  those  in  these  high  valleys,  is  very  rapid,  and  a  stone's- 
throw  within  this  gateway  it  dives  among  and  under  a  heap  of 
boulders,  t(»  be  lost  to  sight  and  sound,  except  as  above  related, 
for,  T  '^upjiuse,  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  "Rij^htly,"  remarked  one 
of  the  Til  n,  *'do  they  call  this  river  the  *Antsesika'  (*That 
which  IS  thrust  in'),** 
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We  noticed  at  this,  th*'  higher  end  of  the  valley,  a  consider- 
able sediment  of  mud,  now  dry,  shewing  the  limit  of  floods  in 
the  wet  season,  when  the  river  must  rise  to  a  depth  of  lifty  feet 
and  stand  as  a  lake,  the  water  not  being  able  to  get  away  as 
£ut  as  it  comes  down  &om  beyond  Ankaratra. 

This  valley  lies  about  five  miles  south-east  of  the  village  of 
IshhsL  and  about  eight  south-west  of  diat  of  ManMalSndo, 
being  near  the  village  of  Anj^amadinika*  A  few  miles  below 
Isaha,  the  Antaesika  joins  the  Manalalondo  close  to  its  junction 
with  tiie  Kitsimby,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers 
of  Central  Madagascar.  It  rises  in  Iniinob^>  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  the  Ankaratra  peaks 
form  the  northern  limit.  After  several  minor  falls  in  its  upper 
course,  it  descends  in  the  space  of  rather  more  than  a  mile 
some  Uiree  hundred  feet  into  the  Isaha  valley  by  a  series  of 
foils  which  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  uppermost  one  is  very 
beautiful,  with  cascades  of  foaming  water  above  a  final  deep 
plunge  into  the  green  pool  below.  The  height  altogether  is 
about  fifty  ieet.  From  this,  as  by  a  natural  staircase,  the  river 
winds  down  with  many  leaps  between  steep  hills,  which  in 
places  stand  almost  vertically  over  it,  till  it  reaches  a  cliff  of 
basalt,  over  which  it  throws  itself  in  a  jfall  of  45  feet  into  a  fine 
spacious  basin  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  vertical  walls  of  rock. 
A  mile  below  this  is  a  third  equally  large  fall,  where  the  basalt 
has  broken  away,  leaving  an  over-hanging  brow  of  black  rock, 
in  every  crevice  of  which  ferns  and  flowers  find  a  foothold. 
The  river  now  enters  a  deep  valley,  and  for  the  next  thirty 
miles  lies  several  hundred  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
surrounding  country,  before  it  passes  out  into  the  lower  level 
of  ^o*man's-land'  to  the  weat.^ 

Wm.  Johnson. 


X 

THE  NEW  MALAGASY-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

THE  completion  and  issue  during  this  year  of  so  important  and 
valuable  a  work  as  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Malagasy  lanprnnirr"]: 
seems  to  call  for  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  in  the  Annual  than  can  be 
given  in  a  short  paragraph  in  our  usual  "Literary  Notes."    1  wish  that 

•  TTv^  ^pot  when'  the  rmi.irkaMc  <lis;ippc;ir;in(  o  of  the  river  above  jlcscribcd  talMfl  place  it 
shewn  m  the  accorapanyini;  mao  kindlv  supplied  bv  Mr.  Tohoson. — Eos. 

t  A  New    Mala^tiiv-Bti^Ush  Dicftnttnt-v.     luiiicd  and  rcarrattged  by  the  Rtv,  % 

Kic^r-y/--'i,  I/i.iJ  .}f'iifrr  of  fhc  T..M,S,  N-ii  ir^rl  Sfh.W,  J  nfaftanorWO,  ttc*  $ie»  iUltUlAlUl* 

riTO  i  tb«  London  Mitsionar)*  Society.   1885 ;  pp.  lix.  and  832. 
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some  one  more  compeiejii  as  a  Malagasy  scholar  than  myself  had  con- 
sented to  write  an  article  on  the  subject ;  but  having  been  unable  to  get 
gach  help,  I  somewhat  telnctantly  undertake  it  father  than  that  there 
should  be  no  review  at  all  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annual.  I  fed 
also  that,  having  taken  some  small  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
Dictionary,  any  praise  for  its  merits  or  criticism  of  its  defects  would  have 
come  much  more  appropriately  from  one  who  was  altogether  an  out- 
sider and  had  had  no  share  at  all  in  its  production.  Still,  as  mv  contri- 
bution was  of  a  (juite  subordinate  character,  and  only  blighti}  aiiV  rts  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  i  hope  it  will  not  be  consi- 
dered as  unbecoming  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  subject  of  Malagasy  Dictionaries  generally  waa  treated  of  in  our 
last  number  by  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Cousins  ;*  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  history  of  Malagasy  lexicography,  or  to  trace 
the  various  stages  by  which,  very  soon  after  Madagascar  became 
known  to  Europeans,  vorabularies  of  the  lanq-nap^e  were  compiled,  and 
materials  for  a  dictionary  of  Malagasy  have  gradually  accumulated  up  to 
the  present  day.f  We  owe  to  De  Froberville,  Dumont  D'Urviile, 
Dalmond,  Freeman  and  Johns,  and  the  J i  suit  missionaries,  the  chief 
contributions  towards  our  knowledge  of  the  vucabulary  of  the  Malagasy 
language ;  and  we  are  now  indented  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  a  book 
which  is  a  great  advance  upon  all  its  predecessors. 

I  shall  first  point  out  some  of  the  many  excellencies  of  this  new 
Dictionary,  and  shall  then  offer  a  few  remarlu  upon  some  of  its  deficient 
cles,  together  with  a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  what  may  still  be  done  to- 
wards a  more  perfect  collection  of  the  words  wliich  make  up  the  spec^ 
of  the  Malagasy  people. 

Among  the  merits  of  the  new  Dictionary,  which  will  occur  to  most 
readers  on  their  first  inspection  of  the  book,  is  the  excellence  of  its 
printing  and  clearness  of  arrangement  on  the  page.  Although  the  type 
is  necessarily  somewhat  small,  the  different  kinds  used,— Roman,  Italic, 
Clarendon,  small  and  capitals,  etc.^are  so  distinct  that  the  purpose  of 
each  is  seen  at  a  glance,  so  that  the  book  is  most  pleasant  and  easy  to 
use.  In  this  respect  the  new  Dictionary  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
perplexing?  and  annoying  mixing  up  of  >frdagasy  and  French,  and  the 
want  of  spacing  and  of  variety  of  typf,  m  the  dictionaries  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  ;  and  its  execution  does  great  credit  to  ]\Tr.  Parrett,  as 
superintendent  of  the  L.M.S.  Press,  and  to  the  native  la^is  by  whom, 
although  unacquainted  with  any  language  but  their  own,  the  manual 
and  mechanical  part  of  the  work  nas  been  performed.  The  three 
different  forms  in  which  the  book  is  issued  have  each  their  peculiar 
advantages.  Although  there  are  nearly  900  pages,  the  crown  8vo  thin 
paper  edition  forms  a  most  portable  and  handy  book  and  can  easily  be 
taken  with  one  on  journeys ;  the  thick  paper  edition  will  lie  on  the 
study  table  tor  constant  reference  :  while  the  demy  8vo  edition,  with  its 
wide  margins  and  hot-pressed  paper,  has  a  handsome  appearance  and 
affords  plcnt}  of  space  for  notes  and  additions. 

•  AX?TUAL  No.  VIII.,  pp.  43-52. 

t  See  A  Madaga9car  Btoliogn^i^i  pp.  56^  57« 
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But  not  only  is  the  printing  of  the  new  Dietionary  a  great  improvement 
upon  that  of  all  its  predecessors,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  words  accor- 
dingto  the  roots  is  also  much  more  STStematic  and  dearthan  In  any  former 
book.  All  who  remember  their  eanj  emriences  when  learning  Mala- 
gasy can  recall  how  they  were  annoyed  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  tables 
of  the  verbs  in  mam-  and  man-t  when  searching  for  the  root  of  some 
puzzling-  relative  form,  and  how  the  chances  were  that  the  root  they 
wanted  was  not  to  be  found  there.  No  doubt  the  lists  of  these  %'erbs  at 
pages  410—413  and  415 — 423  are  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  they  are  a 
great  advance  towards  perfection  ;  antl  the  systematic  way  in  which  the 
derivatives  are  arranged  under  the  roots  renders  the  study  of  the 
language,  so  far  as  the  finding  of  words  is  concerned,  as  easy  as  it  prob- 
ably can  be  made.  The  accentuation  of  eveiy  word  is  also  a  great  gain, 
and  will  prevent  many  awkward  mistakes  in  the  pronunciation  of  Malap 
gasy ;  although,  as  the  diphthongs  are  always  long  and  therefore 
accented,  we  think  they  might  have  been  left  unmarked. 

Coming,  however,  more  to  the  substance  of  the  book,  the  new  Dictionary 
is  far  more  full  and  com[>lLLe  than  any  dictionary  previously  issued.  Many 
hundreds  of  words  are  included  which  one  will  look  for  in  vain  in 
Freeman  and  Johns's  book,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  a  few  of 
the  pages  of  toe  new  work  with  those  of  the  older  one ;  and  especially 
is  it  fuller  in  the  comfKmnds,  which  are  such  a  fisature  of  Malagasy, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  comnarative  poverty  of  the  language  in 
certain  lines  is  largely  compensated  for.   And  not  only  have  we  much 
more  fulness  of  vocabulary,  but  we  find  here  abundance  of  material  for 
studying*  the  component  parts  nf  the  languaqfe.    For  tho  first  time  we 
can  trace  in  a  Malagasy  dictionary  how  Arabic  has  contributed  to  the 
superstition  and  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  people;  how  Swahili  has 
affected  the  dialect  of  the  western  tribes ;  how  preponderatingly  the 
different  Malayan,  Polynesian,  and  Mclanesian  languages  have  contri- 
buted to  form  the  ground-work  of  Malagasy ;  and  how  the  French  and 
English  languages  have  added,  and  are  still  adding,  to  it  numbers  of 
words  connected  with  modem  civilisation,  the  useful  arts,  education 
and  religion,  etc.   Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  numerous  words  in  the  language,  'ind  especially  do  we  need  a  fuller 
critical  examination  of  South  African  toni,nies  and  of  those  of  Malayan 
and  Oceanic  stocks  ;  but  a  large  number  of  roots  have  already  been 
identified,  and  to  IMr.  W.  E.  Cousins  we  owe  much  information  as  to  the 
Malayan   and  Polynesian  aUnuties  of  Malagasy ;  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Pickersgill  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  residence  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  island,  and  has  contribnted  a  number  of  SwahUi  words 
which,  through  Arab  traders,  have  become  current  among  the  SAkaI4va 
tribes  ;  while  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle  (in  a  former  con- 
tribution to  this  Annual*)  we  owe  the  identification  of  the  Arabic 
element  in  the  language.  * 

Mr.  Richardson  has  also  been  able  lo  embody  in  his  Dictionary  not 
merely  and  more  fully  the  Hova  form  of  Malagasy,  but  he  has  iriven  us 
much  more  than  has  ever  been  given  before  of  the  non-iiova  dialects, 

*  Aknval  Ko.  IZ.,  pp.  75-9X. 
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wlikli  aitt  only  veiy  mntily  repiesentad  In  Fraemaii  and  ^^^bsostt  woil^ 
aitiboogli  moie  completety  in  the  Blalgache-fran^ane  Dictionary  of  tlie 
Jasnit  missionaries.  Advantage  iias  been  taken  of  the  numerous  joiir- 
nejt  made  of  late  jrears  in  distant  parts  of  the  island  to  embody  lists 

of  provincial  v/ords,  either  entirely  different  from  those  used  by  the 
Hova,  or  used  in  a  difterent  signification.  The  new  book  has  therefore 
much  more  claim  to  be  a  Malagasy  dictionary  than  that  of  the  former 
L.M.S.  missionaries,  which  was  more  strictly  a  Hova  dictionary,  with 
only  a  amall  proportion  of  provincial  words.  Much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  done  befoie  we  can  be  said  to  ba?e  a  complete  dtetionarf 
of  Malagasy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  imd« 

While  the  philologist  will  find  this  Dictionaty  foil  of  interesting  mate^ 
rial,  the  scientist  will  also  gain  follerand  mofe  accoiate  Information  as 
to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Madagascar,  as  shewn  by  its  vocabulan',  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book  yet  published.  The  most  valuable 
addition  in  this  direction  has  been  made  hv  the  Rev.  R.  Baron,  who  has 
supplied  the  iiaLive  names  of  abuuL  2000  trees  and  plants,  together 
with  Lhcir  scienti^c  names  and  much  infonnaiiun  as  to  their  econoiixic 
uses,  and  also  many  curious  fi&cts  as  to  popular  superstitions  coniiected 
with  plants*  The  greater  portion  of  the^e  names  are  new  to  tlie  Mala** 
gasy  dictionaiy.*  The  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
native  names  of  the  avi-fauna  and  other  animal  life  of  Madagascar,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  scientifically  described,  although  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  identification  of  the  names  of  fish,  reptiles,  mollusca,  and 
insects.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  a  list  of  Malagasy  birds, 
with  native  names  in  different  dialects,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Cowan,  but  largely  due,  we  believe,  to  information  supplied  by  the  late 
distinguished  German  traveller  and  naturalist,  Dr.  J.  M.  HUdebrandt. 
In  phue  therefore  of  the  vague  definitions  foond  in  former  dictionariea 
of  'Name  of  a  bird/  or  'Name  of  a  plant*  or  tree,*  aconsidetable  amount 
of  accurate  information  will  be  found  in  this  new  work  npon  the  vege* 
table  and  animal  life  of  Madagascar. 

The  new  Dictionary  will  also  be  found  to  be  full  of  interesting  particu- 
lars on  surh  points  as  those  called  by  Al)p.  Trench  "morality  in  words,*' 
**poelry  in  wt^rds,"  and  "history  in  words."  Malagasy  is  ver}'  rich  in 
figurative  and  poetical  words  and  phrases  ;  and  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  will  shew  how  much  hghL  ib  thus  thrown  upon  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  people.  We  also  find  numerous  examples  of 
words  of  a  figurative  charscter  used  for  death,  disease,  cdamity,  etc., 
when  speaking  of  royal  personages  or  chiefs,  instead  of  those  usually 
applied  to  the  people  at  large,  a  peculiarity  Malagasy  shares  wHh  all  the 
Polynesian  languages.  This  Dictionary  is  also  a  kind  of  museum  of  old- 
fashioned  words  connected  with  idolatrv.  divination,  and  snperstition 
generally,  many  of  which  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent  in  the  central 

*  We  wish,  however,  Mr.  Baron  h;id  given  He  a  little  more  popular  deacriptioit  of  many  of 
tho  trec";  1  plants, — as  the  rolour  of  flcnvof?,  peculianties  of  foii;ipc,  size,  etc.— by  which  a 
iion>icieaunc  reader  might  have  readily  identified  them.  For  )n«Unce,  the  occasional  me  of  the 
inwd  *4irab'  ibr  what,  to  ordinaxy  people,  appean  vezy  like  a  'tree,' — as  the  amUam^  kkmmi 
e*r.~~\*  rather  perplexing.  No dgubt Mr»  BlUPwi k oottMcti  td^ntifioMyt  but tiWtt  Wl T5 aot 
All  of  u«,  tcieatiiic  botaaltti* 
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provinces ;  it  embodies  great  numbers  of  words  referring  to  folk-lore  and 
old  easterns;  and  it  ^so  contains  much  carious  information  in  the 
names  of  birds  and  animals,  the  words  for  which  throw  light  upon  the 
Malagasy  power  of  observation  of  their  habits  and  characteristics ;  while 
the  examples  of  tribal  and  place-names,  and  those  for  relatimRhips  and 
for  d^cribing  natttral  phenomena,  are  also  very  suggestive.  On  all  these 
points  a  careful  examination  of  the  Dictionary  alone  would  supply 
matpri,ils  for  many  papers  of  great  interest  which  might  be  entitled 
"Stuciies  in  the  Malagasy  Dictionary."  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  is  full  of  illustrations  of  grammatical  points,  such  as  the  use  ot  the 
infix,  groups  of  allied  word^  having  slight  euphonic  changes,  examples 
of  onomatopoeia,'  etc. 

We  most  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  value  of  this  Dictionary  is  greatly 
increased  by  having  prefixed  to  it  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins's  Concise  Iniro- 
duction  io  th*  Malagaty  Languagt^  which  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  in  some  parts  rewritten,  so  as  to  embody  the  results  of  investigations 
into  the  language  since  the  Introduction  was  first  published,  some  twelve 
years  ago. 

Coming  now  to  a  feu  jtoints  in  which  we  have  to  offer  some  criticisms, 
we  have  to  notice  hrst  that  the  new  Dictionary  is  still  far  from  complete, 
not  only  as  regards  provincial  words,  but  also  in  those  still  more  or  less 
In  use  m  Imtona.  For  this,  however,  Mr.  Richardson  is  not  altogether 
responsible,  for  the  Dictionary  was  carried  through  the  press,  especially 
during  the  last  few  months,  at  a  speed  which  'certainly  was  a  greiU 
disadvantage  to  its  accuracy  and  completeness.  But  this  was  done  in 
order  that  it  m!?rht  be  finished  before  Mr.  Parrett  left  the  island,  his  period 
of  service  having  been  already  more  than  completed.  A  few  more 
months'  preparation  would  have  undoubtedly  made  the  Dictionary  a  more 
accurate  and  perfect  work.  Mr.  Richardson  has,  it  is  true,  given  notice 
in  the  preface  of  his  having  kit  instructions  for  a  number  of  publica« 
Hons  in  the  Malagasy  language  to  be  carefhlly  examined,  during  his 
absence  from  Madagascar,  for  words  still  absent  from  the  Dictionary. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  examination  of  such  books 
as  Mr.  Dahle's  Specimem  of  Malagasy  Folk-lore,  The  Publuations  of  the 
Malagasy  Folk-lorr  Society,  Ny  Ohabhlan^  ny  N/ao/o,  the  yearly  volumes 
of  Tdfiy  Soa,  the  reports  of  the  Congregational  Unions  of  Imerina  and 
B<^tsil^o,  and  other  pamphlets,  would  yield  a  large  number  of  additional 
words  and  phrases.  We  hope  Mr.  Richardson  will  return  alter  his 
furlougli  in  Eiiglaiui  to  complete  this  work,  but  it  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  had  this  been  done  before  the  Dictionary  was  printed, 
instead  of  baring  these  additional  words  in  a  separate  publication. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  there  are  still  a  large  number  of 
provincial  words, — Betsileo,  Sihinaka,  Sakalava,  B^tsimis^raka,  and 
others — which  have  yet  to  be  included  in  a  Malagasy  dictionarv' ;  but 
here  again  Mr.  Richardson  is  not  to  blame,  but  rather  those  who  have 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  outlying  provinces,  and  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  words  or  to  send  them  when  collected.  In  this 
matter  we  think  Mr.  Richardson  has  reason  to  feel  disajipointcd  at  the 
very  slight  response  made  to  his  appeal  sent,  we  believe,  to  almost 
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everyftiitigner  known  to  be  resident  in  the  island  and  asking  for 
help  in  this  matter.  A  glance  at  page  vtii.  of  the  pxeface  will  show  that 

missionaries  and  others  resident  in  the  non-Hova  provinces  have  not 
contributed  any  lists  of  provincial  words  for  this  work,  although  it  waS 
confidently  hoped  that  many  would  render  help  in  this  way. 

In  another  point  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Richardson  iias 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  ii>,  in  not  giving  more  exact  informatiun  as  to 
the  locality  of  provincial  words.  All  non-Hova  words  (except  those  of 
trees  and  plants)  are  here  given  simply  as  'provincial ;'  we  think  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  wherever  possible,  they  were  not  localised  much  more 
exactly,  as  'Betsileo,*  'Sakalava,'  etc.,  or,  at  least,  as  'East  Coast,*  etc. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  urged  in  defence  of  the  method 
he  adopts,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  use  of 
provincial  words  is  confined  to  one  tribe,  or  to  one  region  of  the  island; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  many  cases,  where  a  word  has  been  at  first 
given  as  'B^ra/  for  instance,  it  has  subsequently  been  found  to  be  used 
by  other  tribes,  as  the  Tanila,  Southern  Sakalava,  and  others.  But  we 
think  that,  even  if  in  some,  or  say  even  in  many,  cases,  a  word  was  thus 
at  first  localised  too  narrowly,  it  would  have  been  the  least  of  two  evils ; 
for  the  additional  range  of  use  might  always  be  added  as  it  became 
known.  As  it  is,  we  have  onlv  the  vague  description  'provincial'  for  all 
non-Hova  words,  and  we  think  that  thus  a  good  deal  of  valuable  inform- 
ation as  to  the  range  of  the  various  dialects,  and  the  possibility  of 
roughly  mapping  them,— an  important  work  for  thr  complete  knowledge 
of  Malagasy  in  its  widest  sense— has  been  iosi,  ao  far  at  least  as  the 
Dictionary  is  concerned.  In  this  respect  the  new  book  is  less  valuable  than 
the  French  Dictionary,  which  gives  the  locality  of  many  provincial  words. 

The  Dictionary  is  also  a  littfo  defective,  we  think*  m  not  giving  more 
fully  some  of  the  more  common  verbal  nouns.  It  would  often  be  a 
convenience  to  have  these  given,  v  !li  a  reference  to  their  root  form. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  Mr.  Richardson's  work  is  the  frequent 
want  of  clearness  in  the  ICnglish  dclinitions  of  ^Falairasy  words ; 
and  even  the  title  of  the  work  seems  inaccurate,  for  we  have  "A  New 
Mdlasrasy-English  Dictionary ;  edited  and  re-arranged  by,*'  etc.,  etc 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  nao  thing  can  be  ;v-arranged. 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  further  upon  faults  and  defects 
when  there  is  so  much  to  praise.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Richard* 
son  upon  such  a  valuable  piece  of  work  as  this  Dictionary  is,  and  done» 
on  the  whole,  so  thoroughly  and  so  well*  All  future  students  of  Malagasy 
will  thank  him  for  the  labour  and  research  he  has  expended  upon  this 
book.  He  has  smoothed  away  many  difficulties,  and  has  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  language  far  more  easy  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
We  hope  that  he  will  live  to  i^ive  us  a  still  more  complete  dictionar)' 
even  than  the  one  we  ha\e  here  reviewed,  one  in  which  the  use  of  the 
words  shall  be  largely  iiluslr*ileil  by  native  kubary,  laws,  song",  proverbs, 
etc.,  and  which  shall  embody  more  completely  both  obsolete  and 
provincial  words,  together  with  everything  else  that  can  throw  light  upon 
the  speech  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Madagascar. 
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NATIVE  PRODUCTS  USED  IN  MALAGASY 

INDUSTRIES. 

IN  a  large  and  comparatively  unexplored  country  like  Madagascar 
doubtless  many  native  products  exist  which,  although  unknown  at 
present,  will,  in  due  course,  be  absorbed  in  the  industries  of  civilization. 
A  large  field  remains  open  to  the  explorer  and  analyst  in  this  direction, 
whose  efforts  will  probably  be  well  rewarded.  Meanwhile  a  paper  in- 
dicating some  of  tne  applications  already  made  by  the  natives  of  the 
materials  xeady  to  their  band  may  not  be  thought  nninteresting,  as  illos- 
ttating  certain  phases  of  their  character,  and  as  possibly  suggestive  from 
a  commeicial  point  of  view. 

Taking,  as  a  convenient  line  to  follow,  the  three  preat  Kinj^doms  of 
Nature,  — Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral— we  >\va\\  briefly  inLiition  the 
native  products  made  use  of  by  the  Malagasy,  having  reference  maini/» 
however,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  provinces. 

I.  The  BULLOCK  of  Madagascar,  which  is  of  the  Zebu  breed,  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  people  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  their 
country  and  a  prime  element  in  their  national  wealth.  Lai^e  heids  of 
these  beautiful  animals  are  grazed  on  the  fertile  plains  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Im^rina  ;  they  are  mostly  the  property  of  the  wealthy  Hova  and 
are  tended  by  colonics  of  slaves  and  freedmen.  Numbers  of  bullocks 
are  fattened  in  pits  or  fahitra,  in  most  villages  in  Im^rina,  for  home 
consumption  at  the  i'androana  or  New  Year's  festival,  and  they  attain 
immcDse  size  and  fatness,  the  hiimj)  sometimes  weiirhinp  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds.  The  export  of  bullocks  to  Maunuus  and  iiuuibon  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  one  of  the  chief  items  of  commerce  with  this  country, 
except  when  interfered  with  by  the  aggressive  action  of  foreigners. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  the  skins  of  bullocks  were  cut  up  with  Uie  fiesh 
and  eaten.  Now,  however,  many  thousands  of  hides  aie  exported  yearly, 
and  the  conveying  them  to  the  coast  emplo3r8  a  large  number  of  native 
carriers,  who,  on  the  return  journey,  brin.sf  up  the  various  imported 
merchandise  consistinL;  mainly  of  ralico,  prints,  salt,  iron  pots,  sheet-tin, 
crocker\\  etc.,  whicii  lind  a  ready  sale  amon^^  the  peoi)Ie.  The  art  of 
tanning  and  working  leather  was  introduced  b\-  Mr.  Canhani,  a  mis.'^ion* 
ary  artisan  in  connection  with  the  London  Missignary  Society,  in  ; 
and  government  .works  have  ever  since  existed  for  preparing  leather 
and  making  accoutrements  for  the  soldiers ;  but  comparatively  little  is 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  The 
chief  tanneiy  is  at  V6divito,  and  the  bark  of  the  lalona  ( Wiinman^ 
nia  Bojmana,  Tul.,  and  other  species  of  Wiinmannia)  is  the  agent 
mostly  used.  Private  tanneries,  on  a  small  srale,  exist  in  the  Capital, 
in  which  the  bark  of  peach  trees  is  mainly  used  ;  and  cured  skins  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  are  always  on  &ale  in  the  markets,  being* 
Uied  by  the  natives  to  make  boots,  shoes,  bags,  saddles,  hat- linings,  ♦ 
etc.  The  HORirs  of  bullocks,  which  are  very  long  and  handsome, 
are  made  into  spoons,  of  which  great  numbers  are  constantly  on  sale  . 
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in  the  markets,  as  they  are  universally  used  by  the  people.  The  ordinary 
spoon  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  foor  or  even  six  for  twop^ce^  but  mne  of 
finer  quality  fetch  threepence  or  fompence  each,  fiowhs  forfc8»  and  a 
few  otoer  fanqr  articles  axe  also  made  in  small  qnantities,  mostly  for  sale 
to  foreigners.  Buttons  are  panchcd  out  of  bone,  and  finished  off  with 
knives  and  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  ampaly  {Ficus  soroceoidcs.  Baker)  ; 
spindles,  forks,  and  paper-knives  are  also  made,  hnt  ^^reat  quantities  of 
bone  are  thrown  away  as  useless.  False  teeth  are  sometimes  made  from 
the  shin  bone  of  the  ox,  and  also  from  sheeps'  teeth. 

Only  very  lately  has  any  other  use  been  niatie  of  hair  than  that  of 
stuffing  or  mixing  with  bnildlng  plaster ;  now»  however,  a  few  brushes 
are  made  with  pigs*  bristles  and  bollocka*  hair.  This  is  a  branch  of 
indostiy  capable  of  development*  as  great  qtumtities  of  bristles  are  merely 
«tMimt  or  thrown  away.  LiiRD  and  suit  are  melted  and  sent  in  consid- 
erable quantities  to  the  coast  for  export ;  but  a  good  deal  of  fat  is  used 

•  in  the  manufacture  of  native  soap  and  candles.  The  artisans  connected 
with  the  London  Missionary  J^ociety  introduced  the  art  of  soap-making 
as  far  back  as  1828,  when  the  »oap  was  mad<'  reasonably  while,  but  it 
has  greatly  deteriorated  in  appearance,  as  mahaiactured  by  the  natives, 
although  its  cleansing  qualities  are  good.  The  lye  used  in  its  produc- 
tion is  the  Ishes  of  the  prickly-pear  and  other  shrubs,  which  are  simply 
mixed  without  ihrther  preparation,  thus  accounting  for  the  dirtj  appear- 
ance of  the  finished  article.  One  would  think  that  a  chemically  prepared 
alkali  which  could  be  sold  cheap  would  find  a  market  among  the  soap 

.  makers,  if  its  proper  appHcation  could  be  shown  to  them.  CanHles  are  a 
very  recent  industry,  created  apparently  by  the  increasing  number  of 
students  and  readers,  who  require  a  more  satisfactory  light  during  the 
long  evenings  than  is  aftbrded  by  the  primitive  contrivance  of  a  burning 
wicK  resting  in  a  dish  of  melted  fat.  The  candles  are  made  in  tin 
moulds,  and  frequently  have  a  good  deal  of  wax  mixed  with  them ;  bat 
there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement  as  to  the  proper  propoitions  of 
the  wick  and  its  surroundings.  The  Lsoa,  sinkws,  bu>od,  and  offal 

•  of  bullocks  are  all  used  in  the  preparation  of  oil,  glue,  and  nitre,  which 
last  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gimpowder  by  the  Government. 

Poultry  is  very  plentiful  in  Imerina  nnd  will  probably  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  commerce  when  roads  arc  opened  to  the  east  roast  ;  the  only 
use  made  of  the  feather.^  ib  to  stull  a  few  pillows.  The  goose  quiUs 
are  not  even  made  into  pens. 

The  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  silk  is  a  veiy  ancient  one  in  Mada* 
gascar,  and  some  species  of  silkworm  are  indigenous.  The  cocoons  of 
one  native  species  are  found  in  the  grass  and  the  silk  obtained  from  these 
is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  called  ianditiambba^  literally.  Mog-silk.'  The 

•  worms  producing  the  best  native  silk  are  fed  on  the  amhin'vdtry  '  dijunus 
t'ndtcuSy  Spreng^,  a  native  shrtib  much  cultivated,  especially  in  the  HtH-^il^o 
province,  for  this  purpose.  A  very  large  cocoon,  made  by  a  number  of 
worms  working  in  a  colony,  is  found  in  the  forest,  and  also  produces  good 
silk  called  lanJibe.  fhis  cocoon  is  iVom  20  to  30  inches  in  len;-jih  and, 
when  cut  open,  10  to  lo  inches  in  breadth.  The  Chinese  silkworm,  as 
well  as  the  mulberry  tree,  were  introduced  by  the  eariy  missionaries  and  m 
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iltiU  caaMAy  cultivated  by  the  people.  The  spinning  of  the  ulk  i8  done 
entirely  by  hand  with  small  spiiidles  called  ampi/a,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  words  for  a  girl»  affording  an  interesting  parallel  with  the  origin  of 
oar  English  word  Spinster.*  The  weaving  also  i?^  done  in  hand-looms 
of  the  most  primitive  type,  laid  horizontally,  and  mvoiving  great  fatigue 
for  the  women  who  do  the  work.  Very  beautiful  fabrics,  however,  are 
produced  by  means  of  these  rude  appliances.  These  mostly  take  the 
fonn  of  the  national  upper  garment,  called  the  Idnibut  a  cloth  from 
^wo  and  a  half  to  three  yards  long  by  two  to  two  and  a  half  jards 
vide.  Some  of  tlieae  are  of  plain  white  ailk;  others  white  with 
laleed  woven  patterns ;  othexs  again  are  of  various  colours,  obtained 
moitly  from  imported  dyes,  and,  in  many  cases,  having  elaborate  woven  • 
patterns  resemblinq:  embroidery ;  thev  are  generally  in  two  widths,  with 
wide  borders  which  are  specially  gay  in  colours  and  pattern.  These 
lam^^  are  worn  by  the  non-military  chiefs  of  the  people  on  important 
public  occasions,  and  by  the  upper  classes  of  both  sexes  on  special 
festivals.  They  are  a  iavounle  'cuno"  lor  iureigners  on  the  look-out  for 
something  distinctive  of  Hova  manofacturing  art«  Most  of  the  native 
sUk.  however,  is  nsed  in  making  the  lamba  wthta^  or  *red  hunba,'  the  * 
dark,  almost  maroon,  colour  of  which  is  produced  by  a  native  dye  • 
pvocnred  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  nato.  Great  numbers  of 
these  ktmka  are  on  sale  at  every  market,  and  the  demand  is  unceas- 
ing,  inasmuch  as  universal  custom  requires  their  use  on  two  impor- 
tant occasions :  the  one  bnuL;  at  the  New  Year's  festival,  the  other  at  • 
every  funeral.  No  coliin  is  used  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  but  the 
corpse  is  wrapped  in  these  red  silk  lamba,  the  number  used  being 
dependent  on  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  deceased.  For  people  just 
above  the  lowest  rank,  ham  cme  to  six  are  used ;  for  wealthier  people 
so  to  are  frequently  employed ;  anci,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  a 
100  have  been  wrapped  round  a  single  corpse.  Fresh  lamia  are  also 
used  when  (according  to  Hova  funeral  customs)  bodies  are  removed 
from  temporary  graves  to  the  elaborate  family  tomb,  which  has  been 
erected  at  great  expense  and  trouble.  Coats  and  trousers  are  also  made 
of  the  undyed  native  silk,  and  these,  although  not  very  attractive  in  • 
appearance,  are  verv  durable. 

Wax  and  HONiiv  are  gathered  m  the  iore&t  and  sold  in  the  markets, 
and  of  the  former  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported.  Bees  are  not 
much  cnltivated  except  in  a  few  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  forests. 

IL  Turning  our  attention  to  vegetable  productions,  we  naturally  give 
the  first  place  to  the  timber  which  abounds  so  luxuriantly  in  the  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  this  country.  The  most  wasteful  system  of  obtaining  the 
timber  prevails,  and  the  axe  being  the  only  instniment  used,  a  large 
trunk  furnishes  only  one  or  two  roughly  hewn  ]>]anks,  the  remainder 
l>»'ing  left  to  rot ;  and  large  spaces  are  continu.illy  being  cleared,  cither 
tiv  accidental  fires  originated  by  the  charcoal  burners,  or  by  intentional 
contlagrations  for  the  purpose  of  planting  rice.  Ebony  is  found  on  i»ome» 
parts  of  the  coast  and  exported,  and  sm^l  quantities  are  brought  to  the 
mterior  and  ased  for  ornamental  work.  The  export  of  timber  is  illegal, 
Mooidisig  to  Malaga^  law,  but  large  quantities  are  brought  to  the 
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markets  of  the  interior  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  house-building  and 
cabinet  woit,  in  which  the  native  caipenten  are  fairly  proficient.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  known  wiedes  of  timber,  with  the  ^ief 

ases  to  which  they  are  put  i^h^tondrano  (a  species  of  Simiiiidnm\  m 
white  tough  wood  used  for  the  poles  of  gentlemen's  nalanqnint ; 

hitra  {Neobaronia  phyllanthoides.  Baker),  a  hard  mottled  wood,  very  like 
h'f^um  vitm,  used  for  handle?  for  ^p?ide<?  ;  vhamJAum  [ Dalher^h  Bir^ni, 
Baker),  a  wood  something  lilte  mahogany  and  taking  a  fine  ^oli^h,  used 
largely  in  cabinet  making;  lalhna  (various  species  of  Wanmannia)  \ 
hetatra  [Podorarpus  madagascariensis ,  Baker)  ;  valamrana  i^A^uxia  capiiata^ 
Baker)  ;  varbngy  {Ocoiea  tricophlebia^  Baker,  and  other  trees)  ;  fantsikahi" 
&a  (a  species  of  Fktfnm'a) ;  nUkardna  {Mofttrunga  ichimpcarfia.  Baker, 
and  other  species  ^Macaranga) ;  kltnJ^Ma  (fioka  TUfoirem^  Bojer) ;  all 
of  which  are  mnch  used  in  house-building. 

Bamboo  of  various  species  grows  plenti  fully  in  the  forests,  but  the  nses 
made  of  it  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  ingenious  applications  made 
of  it  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  used  largely  in  hou<^e-bin1ding,  espe- 
cially in  the  forest  districts;  in  lengths  of  a  few  feet  it  form>  the  poles 
on  which  the  men  carry  their  burdens  up  and  down  the  country ;  and  in 
smaller  pieces  it  is  used  for  making  musical  instruments,  snuff-boxes,  etc. 

The  PALMS  are  verv  numerous  and  are  largely  used  in  various  ways  by 
the  natives.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  coontij  they  fomish  the  matmals 
for  the  frame,  floor,  sides,  and  roofing  of  the  booses,  and  also  for  string  for 
hing  all  together.  The  fufla  palm  \Sagus  ruffid)  is  of  spedai  interest 
from  an  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view.  From  the  young  and 
sti'l  unopened  leave*;  a  straw-coloured  fibre  is  obtained,  which  is  woven 
into  a  native  cloth  of  various  degree^;  of  fineness,  from  the  stout  sadta^ 
dtaka,  or  rabanna,  used  for  wrapping  up  burdens  on  the  coast,  to  the  jabo  of 

f  Imerina,  which  has  almost  the  appearance  of  nankeen.  Lamha  made 
of  this  fibre,  and  called  jiafdtsy^  were  almost  universally  worn  before 

'the  introduction  of  calico,  and  large  numbers  are  still  made  and  worn  by 
the  poorer  classes*  Some  of  these,  made  in  V6nia6ngo,  are  gaily 
decorated  with  coloured  stripes,  and  of  late  years  have  been  extensively 

*  imported  into  England  and  sold  for  window  curtains  and  hall  hangings. 
The  fibre  is  in  increasing  demand  for  exportation,  and  is  doubtless  put 
to  uses  not  known  by  the  uninitiated ;  gardeners  employ  it  lari^ely  for 
tying  up  their  plants,  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  these  scientific  gentlemen 
confidently  affirm  that  it  is  a  'grass  ;*  this,  however,  is  a  very  general 
error  in  England,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  'raphia  grass.* 

Sedges  and  rushes  abound  in  the  marshes,  and  are  pat  to  good 
service,  especially  in  the  central  provinces,  at  a  distance  from  the 
forests.  The  houses  are  almost  universally  thatched  with  hhana  {Cyptnu 
lati/olmSt  Thouars).  The  zdzdro  {Cyperm  aqualis,  Vahl)  forms  rasn  doors, 
windows,  partitions,  sides  of  houses,  etc.  Mats  of  all  sizes  and  qualiti^ 
ar<^  made  from  hazondrcino  (Scirpus  corvmbosus,  Heyne),  harefo  (a  species 
of  Htieocharis),  etc.,  and  are  used  generally  for  floor  coverings,  and 
in  some  districts  as  linings  for  the  insides  of  houses  ;  and  among 
some  tribes  in  the  south  these  fabrics  form  the  only  dress  worn  by  the 
people,  uoi  ouly  as  loose  coverings,  bui  ci:>  weli-fiuing  jackets  and  other 
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^rments.  Baskets  of  all  sizes,  called  zobiky  and  ha/vna,  are  also  made  in 
laree  numbers,  and  are  of  great  semce  in  carrying  and  storing  things  in  • 
general.  On  the  east  coai>t  a  regular  industry  exists  among  the  Bdtsi- 
misftraka  in  making,  for  exportation  to  Maoritias,  sugar  sacks  from  a  * 
marsh  plant  called  penja  (probably  a  species  of  Lepinmia),  Grassss 
and  SBDOBS  too  are  well  employed  in  making  hats  and  small  fancr 
baskets  of  various  shapes  and  Qualities.  The  dhibatio,  mandkalihy,  tsidrl* 
drUm  {Sporobolus  indicuSy  R.  Br.},  /dka/rOf  and  bdnoka  are  the  chief  varieties 
nsed.  Fibres  from  the  young  shoots  of  various  palms  and  other  plants, 
and  from  the  bark  of  various  trees,  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  also  for  making  ropes  and  string  ;  the  afihxma  (a  palm),  the  hafotra 
(various  species  of  Dombeya)^  the  tsbnisona  [Pavorua  Bojen,  Baker),  the  Air/- 
tra  {Funraa  gigantea^  Vent.),  the  pine-apple,  the  banana,  and  tiic  laja  are 
pcened  into  mu  service.  C&ttds  is  grown  in  small  quantities  and  woven 
into  ktm^ ;  on  the  south-east  coast  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  qoali^, 
and  fetches  a  good  price  when  exported.  A  down  called  vbnim-'ptMdro^ 
lit.  the  flower  of  the  fanbro  {Gamphocarpus  fruiimuSt  R-  Br.)  is  used  for 
stuffing  cushions,  and  it  is  occasionally  made  into  lamha,  which  are 
remarkably  light  and  v-^rm.  The  plant  is  an  annual  and  grows  very 
readily  as  a  weed ;  the  down  in  the  seed-pod  has  a  beautifully  silky  appear- 
ance and  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  manufacturers.  Hemp  is 
grown  and  used  for  making  strong  durable  lamba  much  worn  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people ;  it  might  be  produced  in  any  quantity.  The 
SOGAK-CANB  Is  Cultivated  and  used  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of  native 
logar,  but  mainly  for  distilling  the  native  ram  called  MoAa.  Sngar- 
gro\dng  will  nndonbtedly  be  one  of  the  chief  indnstries  of  this  country 
when  foirly  opened  to  commerce.  Native  imts  are  obtained  from  the 
turmeric  root  (Curcuma  hnt^a,  L.),  which  is  an  introduced  plant,  but  has 
no:v  become  quite  naturalized  under  the  name  tamotamo  ;  from  the  bark 
of  the  nato;  the  aika.  tiiu  common  indigo  {Indigofera  tinctoria,  L.)  and 
also  from  a  black  rimd.  Many  aniline  dyes,  however,  are  imported  and 
are  in  general  use.    A  climbuig  plant  ( Vahea  madagascaricusisy  Bojer) 

in  the  forests  yields  india-rubber  called  bv  the  natives  /ingot ra ;  the  tree 
known  by  the  native  name  tAndm^hc  {TrachyhUmm  vemumtm,  lam,) 
yields  gum-COpai,  called  by  the  natives  sdndardsy,  neither  of  which  are 
nsed  by  the  natives,  except  as  an  article  of  export.   The  tobacco  plant 

{Nikotiana  tabacum)  grows  luxuriantly;  the  dried  leaves  pounded  and 
mixed  with  the  ashes  of  certain  plants  forms  the  pardky  which  is  used 
by  almost  ever}'  Malagasy,  male  and  female,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  snuff-box  is  an  article  of  personal  adornment  in  which  the 
people  Uke  great  pride.  They  vary  m  antiquity  and  quality,  from  the 
richly  chased  gold  one  inherited  by  the  Sovereign,  to  the  little  length  of 
bamboo,  bought  in  the  market  for  an  infinitesimal  scrap  of  money  and 
carried  by  'the  slave.  The  dose  is  shaken  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
jerked  nnder  the  tongue,  where  its  virtues  are  extracted  with  a  delight 
equalling  that  of  Jack  Tar  chewin  g:  the  orthodox  quid.  Of  late  some 
enterprisins:  natives  have  produced  cigars  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
smokinir  foreigners,  and  the  Malagasy  are  fast  adopting  the  imported 
practice. 
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UI.  Tlie  mineral  resomces  of  Madagascar  have  atUl  to  be  diaooraod 
and  developed.  Hitherto  the  policy  of  the  Govenunent  haa  been 
adverse  to  any  attempt  to  open  up  what  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 

lource  of  great  national  wealth. 

The  GRANiTK  and  gneiss  which  abound  in  the  central  provinces  have 
only  comparatively  lately  been  used  for  building  purposes,  and  that  onlv 
ui  the  Capital  and  its  vicinity.  The  Royal  Palace,  some  of  the  largest 
Churches,  and  some  ra-thcr  imposing'  looking'  tombs,  have  been  built  of 
this  ^luiie.  Only  the  partially  decayed  rock  ia  worked  and  dressed,  4^ 
It  is  diflkult  with  the  native  tools  to  wcMck  it  while  imsofteiied*  Larg^ 
slabs,  however,  are  peeled  off  the  virgin  rock  hj  bumuig  oow«diing 
on  the  top,  and,  when  the  heat  has  penetrated  a  itm  inches,  throwing 
water  upon  it,  when  the  contraction  loosens  immense  pieces  which  axe 
used  in  the  construction  of  their  family  tombs.  Slabs  fourteen  to  eight- 
een feet  long  by  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  four  to  eight  inches  thick, 
are  frequently  used  as  sides  and  coverings  to  these  tombs,  which  are 
mostly  underground,  but  are  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  structure 
of  dressed  sLone,  as  indicated  above.  The  dragging  of  these  large 
stones,  in  a  countiy  where  no  roads  exist  and  no  wheeled  vehicles  are 
used,  is  one  of  the  serious  affairs  of  Malagasy  life,  relieved,  however,  by 
the  festivities  which  accompany  it.  All  the  members  of  the  tribe,  men, 
women,  and  children,  gather  for  the  occasion,  dressed  in  holiday  attire ; 
long  ropes  of  twisted  bast  or  grass  axe  fastened  to  the  stone  ;  three  or 
fotir  Ion?  processions  hold  the  ropes ;  a  man  with  a  fluent  tongue 
mounts  the  stone  to  animate  the  people  with  his  antics  and  jokes  and 
declamation ;  singers  clap  their  hands  and  chant ;  and  the  big  mass  is 
jerked  on  inch  by  inch,  day  after  day,  so  long  as  the  people  can  spare 
the  time,  although  it  often  takes  two  or  three  dry  seasons  to  accomplish  the 
task.  Granite  and  gneiss  of  various  tints  in  grev  and  pink  abound ;  and 
when  the  art  of  polishing  stone  is  introduced,  it  is  possible  that  the 
production  of  ornamental  and  monumental  granite  may  become  an 
mdustry  of  the  central  province,  especially  as  emery  Stone  is  found  at 
no  great  distance.  The  ordinary  houses  in  Imerina  ^nd  'Bet'^ileo  have 
always  been  made  of  the  clayey  soil,  kneaded  into  large  lumps  and 
built  in  courses  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  brick  monl  i, 
however,  is  more  and  more  generally  used,  and  in  the  majorii}  uf 
instances  tiid  bnckb  are  bimuiy  the  puddled  buii  witiiouL  any  mixture 
of  straw  or  grass,  turned  out  irom  the  mould  to  diy  and  harden  in  the 
sun.  BiTRKT  BUCKS  aud  TiLBS  are  becoming  more  conmion,  the  fuel  used 
in  burning  them  being  peat,  called  by  the  natives  fimpoira. 

The  potter's  ait  has  not  got  beyond  the  very  earnest  Stage  in  Madagas- 
car. Round  water-pots  of  all  sizes,  and  stands  to  serve  as  rice  pots,  are 
moulded  by  hand  and  burnt ;  and  this  is  about  the  extent  of  the  native 
pottery  at  present.  Earths  of  various  colours  are  abundant,  and  are 
sometimes  used  for  decorating  the  walls  of  houses.  A  white  earth 
called  idny  ravo  is  in  greatest  request  iur  this  purpose  ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  kaolin,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  have  some  commercial  value  for 
the  production  of  fiuie  chma.  Pluhbago  or  graphits  is  found  plentifuUy 
in  Imerina  and  is  used  for  blackening  the  clay  pots  and  stands  mentioned 
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above.  The  small  quantity  used  is  easily  obtained  by  scratching  a  few 
incbea  below  the  wamioit^  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
noii  solid  irrins  of  this  mineral,  for  wnich  indeed  no  present  demand 
exists.   The  native  name  is  milMfarano. 

All  the  UMB  used  in  Imerina  is  obtained  from  tlie  travertine  deposited 
by  the  hot  springs  at  Slrab6  in  North  B^tsil^o,  four  or  five  days*  journey- 
from  the  Capital,  whence  it  is  brought  on  government  service  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  con«?pqi!entlv  difficult  to  get,  very 
expensive  and  very  impure,  and  but  sparuigly  used  even  in  building; 
the  ordinary  mortar  being  nothing  but  puddled  clay.  An  outcrop  of 
cmtalline  limestone  occurs  about  ten  miles  south  of  tne  Capitali  wnich 
ml  probably  some  day  be  utilised  for  obtaining  lime,  ailthoagh  the 
distance  of  fuel  will  be  a  serious  obstacle.  Near  Sirabe  also  are  ezten- 
sivb  deposits  of  sulphur^  where  it  occnrs  in  nodnles  of  various  shape  in 


dence  of  government  officers  and  carried  to  the  Capital  by  the  inhabitants  » 
of  the  district,  thence  sent  another  day's  journey  to  Amb6hidratrlmo,  a 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  there  are  rude  furnaces  for 
separating  it.  It  is  thence  returned  to  the  irovernment  works  in  the  - 
Capital  and  punlied  sufficiently  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ^npowder. 
Similar  deposits  occur  about  a  day's  journey  west  of  the  Capital,  wbeie 
also  UONITB  was  recently  found,  and  awakened  the  hope  that  coal  had 
been  discovered.  No  use,  however,  has  yet  been  made  of  :  lignite. 
LiAD  is  brought  from  the  Betsileo  province  and  is  used  for  casting* 
bullets,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  the  French  having  prodnced 
this  relaxation  of  the  stringent  laws  against  working  mrMls.  No 
appliances  exist  for  the  separation  of  any  silver  that  may  be  in  the  ore, 
nor  indeed  has  any  analysis  been  made  of  the  metal.  ^ 

The  only  native  metal  used  by  the  Malagasy  is  iron.  Of  this  most* 
useful  of  all  metals  great  quantities  exist  in  many  parts  of  Imerina.  It 
is  specially  plentimi  on  tne  west  of  the  forest  bounding  Imerina  on 
the  east,  in  the  district  called  Am6ronkay.  The  ore  is  smelted  by 
being  burnt  with  charcoal  in  pits  covered  with  clay,  the  fire  being 
maintained  by  a  blast  from  pistons  worked  by  hand  in  pieces  of  hollow 
trunks.  The  rircount  given  in  Ellis's  History  of  Madam  rear  (vol.  I. 
p.  306)  of  t!i(  smelting  of  iron  is  equally  correct  of  the  present  day, 
as  no  improvements  havt  Ix  en  made.  Numbers  of  u  l!u1  iron  articles' 
are  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  markets,  and  great  quantities  are  taken 
to  the  various  tribes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  sale.  The  chief 
articles  in  demand  are  spade  blades,  which  are  eighteen  to  twenty^foor 
inches  long  by  about  four  to  six  inches  wide,  spear  heads,  axes,  spoons,  • 
and  knives.  Besides  these,  rough  tools  for  carpenters,  and  still  rougher 
imitations  of  cutlery,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.  All  iron  work 
is  done  hv  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  some  of  the  native  smiths  are  very 
clever,  and  have  recently  succeeded  in  turning  out  some  guns  and  mi-  ♦ 
trailleuses.  A  large  field  for  the  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  will  be 
opened  when  the  art  of  casting  is  fairly  introduced  and  established,  as 
may  be  gatiiered  from  the  large  number  of  irua  pots  which  are  annually 
imported. 


combination  with  earthy  matter. 
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This  rapid  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  survey  of  the  native  products 
of  this  island,  as  sopplying  the  industries  of  the  people,  afibrds,  i«o  think, 
oonclosive  evidence  tliat  tne  Malagasy  are  capiahle  of  advancement  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  that,  if  fair  play  be  given  to  them,  they  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  their  qaola  to  the  commerce  and  material 

advanr(»4Ticnt  of  the  world. 

A  couple  of  inriHrnts  illustrative  of  their  m[;enuity  and  patience  in  the 
use  of  such  appliances  as  are  at  hanti  may  conclude  this  paper,  and 
show  that  they  have  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  which  help  to  produce 
national  prosperity. 

In  a  country  district  our  host  had  a  box  of  Bryant  and  May's  Tigei* 
Indfer  matches,  which  seemed  rather  an  nnnsoally  expensive  luxury  at 
snch  a  distance  from  the  Capital.  Bat  the  ezplanistion  fully  exonerated 
our  friend  from  the  suspicion  of  extravagance.  He  divided  the 
detonating  end  of  a  match  into  three  or  four  pieces,  with  each  of  which 
he  could  fire  off  his  fowling-piece  and  so  save  percussion  caps.  In  the 
Capital  some  pounds  of  fine  white  flour  from  native-grown  wheat  was 
broucfht  for  sale.  When  the  owner  was  asked  how  he  ground  the  wheat 
and  sifted  the  flour,  the  reply  was,  thai  it  was  ground  in  a  small  coffee 
mill  and  sifted  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin. 

J.  Wills. 


In  the  course  of  this  paper  1  have  occasionally  referred  to  the  beoeficent 
influence  of  the  artisan  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
introducing  the  useful  arts  into  this  country  between  1818  and  1835.  I  append 
in  this  note  a  summar}'  of  the  results  of  their  work  as  given  by  the  late 
venerable  James  Cameron,  himself  the  last  survivor  of  that  useful  band  of 
men,  who  read  it  at  a  social  meeting  of  missiouancs  in  Antananarivo,  Oct. 
20th,  1S74.   He  instances  ten  points  of  success :  ~ 

"1.  Tney  greatly  extended  and  ttnproved  the  roannfBieture  of  iroo^work  in 
the  country,  applyincr  it  to  the  construction  of  machinCTy  and  tt 
many  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  applied  in  Madat^^ascar. 
"2.  They  were  successful  in  discovering  the  best  materials  for  the  manu- 
lurtiire  of  leather  and  applying  them  to  the  tanning  of  hides,  and 
dresring  the  same  so  as  to  be  used  in  the  maott£actttre  of  shoes,  boots, 
and  general  leather-work,  all  of  which  have  heeo  carried  00  by  the 

natives  till  the  present  time. 
"3.  In  building  they  improved  many  kinds  of  wood-work,  and  introduced 
atooe-wori  for  various  purposes,  made  hricka  of  variona  Unda  ior 
building  purposes,  and  Mr.  Freeman  brought  dates  and  grittdatones 

from  Betsilco,  which  wore  unknown  here  before. 
"4.  They  discovered  limestone  in  the  country  after  years  had  been  spent 

in  a  fruitless  search  for  it. 
''5«  They  introduced  cotton  machinery  and  cotton  spinning  which,  tbongli 

not  economically  adapted  to  ti  e  civilization  then  existhig  in  toe 

country,  continued  to  be  used  till  the  machines  were  worn  out. 
*'6.  The  same  may  be  said  of  weaving;  it  was  fairly  tried,  but  it  did  not  pay. 
*'7'  They  discovered  plants  which  yielded  a  large  supply  of  potash  and 

soda,  which  they  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  on  a  considerable 

scale,  and  of  guiss  and  pottery-Mrare  to  a  small  eartent.   The  former 
»  was  at  first  monopolized  by  the  Govemment«  aftenrards  made  by  the 

people,  but  greatly  deteriorated. 
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ThifalM  discovered  nhsthadkng  been  mglil  Ibc  in  vain  by  tht 

Government  and  others, — a  metallic  sulphuret  orotiier  ninenl  frOQ  * 
which  sulphur  could  be  extracted  in  abundance. 
"9*  They  directed  the  manufacture,  mostly  on  a  small  scale,  of  various 
nitt.  chi^  sulphates,  carboontM^  «M  aitittei,  used  in  variont  arts  • 
nnd  xtt  oMdiicinA,  and  cnfri6d  on  by  tiM  Go'veninttit  till  tiift  pMMSt 
time. 

"IO«  They  constructed  water>mills  for  the  Government,  with  a  lai^  lescK*  * 
voir,  and  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  some  miles." 

II  Mat  ba  acknowledged,  iu  the  &ce  of  tiiit  itatoaiont,  that  the  improve- 
meat  of  the  Malagasy  materially  has  by  no  means  kept  even  pace  with 
the  rapid  strides  uiey  have  taken  intellectually  and  morally  during  the 
past  30  years.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  the  causes  of  this 
disproportionate  advance.  We  leave  the  subject  with  the  expression  of  the 
femnt  bopo  tiiat  tte  poUdcal  atniotphere  nay  be  speedily  cleared,  and 
alon^widia  weU-feuided  assurance  of  the  integrity  of  their  comitry,  the 
Government  may  be  able  to  put  aside  all  undue  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  their  people  from  the  repressive  influence  of  /dnotri' 
P6ana  (unpaid  ffovemment  service),  and  so  lead  their  country  into  the 
opening  palbt  ofindustrial  and  oomnerctal  progress,  foiling  to  enter  which 
a  people  can  never  become  a  nation  fitted  to  hold  its  own  among  the 
ciiiliaed  communities  of  the  present  dajr.*-j.w. 


THE   SWAHELI   ELEMENT   IN  THE  NEW 
MALAGASY-ENGUSH  DICTION ARY.  )C 

WHAT  is  aimed  at  in  the  present  article  I  will  state  here  al  llie 
ootset,  that  the  reader  may  know  befoiehand  what  he  ia  to 

expect.  It  is  (i)  to  give  the  briefest  possible  tnfoimation  abont  the 
*whaf  and  the  'where'  of  the  Swaheli  language,  as  nobody  can  be 

expected  to  take  much  interest  in  a  compaiison  of  langimi^es  in  regard 
to  which  he  has  not  some  general  idea,  at  least  as  far  as  these  two  points 
are  concerned.  (2)  To  review  briefly  what  has  already  been  done  as  to 
comparing  the  two  languages  in  question,  i.e.  Swaheli  and  Malagasy. 
(3)  To  make  some  critical  and  explanatory  remarks  on  the  alleged 
Swaheli  words  in  the  new  Malagasy  Dictionary,  and  to  give  a  few 
additional  ones  which  I  have  noticed.  (4)  To  sommariae  the  chief  facts 
of  tlM  subject  and  point  oat  the  condnsions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  at  once  pioceed  to  treat  of  etch 
of  these  sections  in  the  order  as  given  above. 

I. — ^The  Swaheli,  Suahili,  or  Kisuahili  seems  to  be,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  a  mixed  language.  The  great  bulk  of  its  vocabulary  is  African 
and  common,  it  seems,  to  different  tribes  along  the  East  African  roast. 
The  next  component  is  Arabic,  as  merchants  from  Arabia  and  Egypt 
have  been  trading  on  this  coast  for  centuries.   Some  few  words  have 
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■bo  entered  into  H  ftmn  other  somott,  n  Bnoian  (thvoogii  Arabic), 
Malabtr  dialects  (through  Hindu  tndeit),  Spanish  and  Pdrtnguese  (as 
the  void  hmuUrat  of  which  more  later  on),  and  oven  some  English  or 
French  words  (as y(iwmf«i=Eng.y(3j»ii«^*).  But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  a  rather  hasty  estimate,  the  whole  of  the  foreign  element  would  not 
amount  to  more  than,  say,  one-tenth  of  its  vocabulary.  As  to  the  rest 
of  its  words,  and  especially  as  to  its  grammar,  it  is  certainly  a  Bantu 
language,  belonging  to  the  north-eastern  branch  of  that  great  family  of 
speech.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  even  in  its  grammar  "the 
decurofthe  original  grammatical  stmctore  is  giestor  than  in  most  of 
tiio  Ba^  hmgnages.  And  the  fdrei^  dement  has  also  to  some  extent 
entered  into  its  grsmnutf,  or  at  least  into  such  parts  of  speech  the  words 
of  which  are  usually  enumerated  in  grammars  as  numerals,  conjunc- 
tions, etc."t  For  besides  the  original  native  numerals,  the  Swaheli  has 
aJso  got  the  Arabic  ones  ;  amongst  its  particles  we  find  such  purely  Arabic 
words  as  the  conjunction  laken  (but),  and  the  preposition  hatta  (until) ; 
and  even  the  comparison  of  an  adjective  is  generally  effected  by  means 
of  the  Arabic  words  zaidi  (more  than)  and  kulla  (=Arabic  kull,  Heb. 
kotX) :  and  the  demonstntive  immonns  hi,  huu,  and  huyo  (this,  that)  aie 
evidently  identical  with  the  Arabic  hia^  knut  (personal  pronoons  witli 
demonstoative  power).  This  shows  that  foieign  elements,  in  oeitala 
respects,  have  influenced  this  language  more  than  ever  the  Nonnan* 
French  did  the  En^^lish,  although  the  introduced  words  are  SO  much 
fbwer  than  are  the  Norman-French  words  in  English. 

Swaheli  is  chiefly  spoken  in  the  central  portions  of  the  East  African 
coast.  Its  head-quarters  seem  to  be  at  Mombasa,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Krapf,  it  is  most  pure  and  elegant ;  but  it  is  spoken  (or  at  least 
understood),  with  some  slight  dialectic  variations,  on  the  whole  coast, 
ftom  Bfonmblqtte  in  the  south  to  Mugdasha  (Magadoxo)  in  the  north. 
And  although  it  is  chiefly  tiie  language  of  tribes  living  on  the  low  plains 
along  the  coast,  as  its  name  also  soggests.S  it  seems  to  be  known  far 
inland  and  to  be  the  common  medium  of  communication  for  traders 
even  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  interior ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  extends  its  influence  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Comoro 
Islands,  on  three  of  which  (Comoro,  Mohilla,  and  Johanna)  Swaheli  is 
the  ordinary  language.  As  to  its  mixed  character  and  wide-spread 
influence,  especially  as  a  medium  of  inter-tribal  trade  and  business,  it 
seems  to  hold  about  the  same  position  in  East  Africa  as  the  *Lhigim 

fis«sf  once  held  fat  the  Levant,  and  Hindustani  still,  to  some  eiteiit, 
da  in  India. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  origin  of  such  languages  are,  of 
come,  that  the  natives  come  into  close  contact  with  such  foreiprners 
whom  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  understand  and  to  be  understood  by. 

*  Occurs,  however,  aleo  in  Arabic  {ytumin).  [Surely,  however,  the  Engliih  aad  Pren^ 
words  come  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian  ? — EDS.] 

t  See  Dr.  Bleek's  Comparative  Grammar  of  Somik  African  Langitama;  ^6  48a,  483. 

X  Curiously  enoo^,  the  Arabic  origin  of  thu  word  does  not  seem  to  nave  oeen  iMtio6d  af 
all  by  Dr.  Krapf. 

6  Swaheli  or  Suahili  is  an  Arabic  word,  maaniag  pUia  level  gnmad  {ftkmla,  to  be  level; 
mJUV,  plain ;  mM,  a  plain). 
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This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  the  trader  and  the  conqueror,  each  in 
his  own  way.  It  is  generally  quite  different  with  the  missionary. 
Heie  the  interest  is*  at  least  at  the  beginning,  one-sided ;  for  h  is  of  the 
giealest  possible  consequence  to  the  missionaiy  to  be  nndentood.  while 

the  natives,  on  the  oiher  hand*  do  not  see  that  it  matters  to  theai 
whether  they  understand  him  or  not.*  Therefore  he  is  obliged  to  tn  to 
acquire  sucn  a  knowledge  of  the  lanjjfuage  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  and 
write  it  with  c>\a(  tness,  while  he  will  not  introduce  more  foreign  words 
than  arc  absolutely  necessary. 

II. — It  is  quite  natural  that  a  language  like  the  Swaheli  should  have 
some  influence  on  the  language  of  the  great  island  to  the  cast  of  its 

E roper  domain ;  for  althoagh  the  Swaheli-speaking  people  seem  never  to 
ave  had  any  connection  with  Madagascar,  the  Arabs,  who  have  traded 
here  for  centuries,  have  generally  come  from  the  Swaheli  coast,  and  very 
seldom  direct  from  Arabia ;  the  majority  of  them  have  probably  been  » 
bom  in  the  Swaheli-speaking  districts,  so  that  they  are  a  Kind  of  *Arab 
Creole.'  Here  in  the  Capital  I  h:ive  often  met  with  so-called  Arabs  who 
could  write  with  Arabic  characters  and  read  Arabic  books  T  put  into 
their  hands,  but  were  unable  to  translate  what  they  had  read  without  my 
help,  as  their  language  was  confessedly  Swaheli.  Such  people,  chieflv 
traders,  have  of  coarse  introduced  Swaheli  terms  in  connection  with 
their  trade ;  and  even  when  introducing  Arabic  words  (i.e.  Arabic  words 
already  natmaliied  into  Swaheli),  they  have  done  so  unconsciouslv  and 
have  given  them  the  form  such  words  had  already  acquired  in  Swaheli. 

Being  partly  aware  of  this,  I  felt  it  a  great  drawback,  when  writing 
mj  article  on  Arabic  words  in  Malagasy,  that  I  had  so  little  knowledge 
of  Swaheli.  I  easily  saw  that  such  a  knowled  uu  might  have  both  helped 
me  to  detect  the  Arabic  words  in  Malagas; ,  and  have  been  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  changes  they  had  undergone  on  their  way  hither 
through  East  Africa.t 

Bnt  at  that  time  veiy  little  had  been  published  about  Swaheli  (small 
vocabularies,  etc.)t  and  even  that  little  was  inaccessible  to  me.  What  little 
I  knew  was  gleaned  from  passing  remarlts  In  general  philological  works, 
and  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Krapf,  who  also  gave  me  some  oral  information 
about  it  when  I  called  on  him  at  his  residence  in  Komthal,  in  Germany, 
in  1869,  some  months  before  I  left  for  MadaG:ascar.  Dr.  Steere*s  Band- 
book  0/  the  Suahili  Language  had  just  been  published  when  I  wrote,  but 
was  aot  accessible  to  me.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins,  who  went  home  to 
England  through  Zanzibar,  seems  to  have  been  the  flrst  Madagascar 
missionary  who  had  access  to  Dr.  Steere's  Handbook  ;  and  he  immediately 
gave  US  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  a  comparison 
between  Swaheli  and  Malagasy  words  in  the  next  AimuAL  (No*  iL  pp. 
20-22).  Bnt  as  his  time  for  inspecting  the  book  was,  of  course,  very 
limited,  he  could  only  give  us  a  smattering  of  the  subject,  comparing 
about  50  words  in  the  two  languages.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  very 


•  X  need  not  tay  that,  in  reality,  the  intereit  »  her*  oiie>aid«d  i&  th«  oppouie  directioa. 
The  trader  works  for  himself,  &e  misiioiiaiy  teteasUffti  M  tfclilbij  ciaaot  iM  Si  Ihs 

Out&et. 

t  Sti  AairuAL  No.  IL»  pp.  76«  77. 
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doubUul,  and  as  regards  one  of  them,  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake 
{nyah\  buffalo,  is  compared  with  Malag.  taina  (?),  probably  a  pHniei^ 
error)  ;*  bat  most  of  them  I  think  hold  good. 

No  further  step  towards  utilizing  the  now  available  knowledge  ef 
Swahdi  for  the  illustration  of  Malagasy  was  made  nntil  Mr.  Richardson 
began  to  compile  his  new  Malagasy  Uictionan',  when  Mr.  Pickersgill 
undertook  to  compare  the  Malagasy  vocabulary  throughout  with  that  of 
Swaheli  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  work,  a  contribution  for  which  we 
are  all  verv  thankful. f  But  every  first  attempt  of  this  kind  must  neces- 
sarily have  Its  imperfections  in  spite  of  all  care  and  diligence.  It  is, 
besides,  to  some  extent,  simply  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
anch  a  subject  that  many  suggested  identifications  can  onljr  be  gtutm^  of 
more  or  less  probability,  and  in  many  instances  Mr.  Pickersgill  has 
narked  them  as  such  by  a  query.  Therefore  when  I  proceed  to  criticise 
some  of  his  identifications,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  1  WM 
as  far  as  possible  from  deprcriatincf  the  good  work  he  has  done. 

III. — Let  us  now  exammt;  thr  Swaheli  words  in  Malagasy  as  given  in 
the  new  Dictionary.  As  i  have  not  had  time,  and  scarcely  patience 
enough,  to  hunt  them  out,  I  directed  an  intelligent  native  to  write  out 
for  me  all  words  marked  '  Swa."  The  number  he  found  out  for  me  in 
this  way  amounted  to  117.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  new  Dictimi- 
aiy,  I  have  detected  several  words  which  he  has  overlooked ;  and,  as 
there  may  still  be  some  I  have  not  noticed,  tiie  total  number  cannot  be 
far  short  of  250.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  very  doubtful ;  others  are 
no  more  Swaheli  than  they  are  Malagasy,  being  in  both  lanirtinges 
introduced  foreign  words,  especially  Arabic,  although  they  may  have 
come  into  Malagasy  through  Swaheli.  In  some  few  cases  the  alleged 
Swaheli  word  is  found  in  Malagasy,  but  the  identification  is  wrong ;  e.g. 
Swa.  ngara  (transpaieni)  is  given  under  the  Malag.  ngdra  (being  oi  a 
mixed  colour),  while  it  is  evidently  to  be  identified  with  the  Malag. 
mangarangdrana  (transparent)  ;  cf.  also  Some  of  the  allegM 

Swaheli  words  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  at  all  in  Dr.  Kiapfs  Diction- 
ary ;  I  will  give  a  list  of  these  later  on. 

Finally,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  a  word  apparently  common 
to  Malagasy  and  Swaheli  is  also  found  in  several  other  African  languages, 
m  which  case  the  question  arises  whether  such  roots  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Malagasy  through  Swaheli,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
original  African  element  in  Malagasy.  In  most  cases,  iiuwever,  this  can 
be  decided  by  the  locality  where  the  word  in  question  is  in  use.  Nearly 
all  Swaheli  words  in  Malagasy  are  'provincial*  (and  duly  marked  as  such  in 
the  Dictionaty)  and  mostly  have  a  very  limited  range  (generally  confined  to 
some  of  the  coast  districts^  Besides  which,  the  introduced  Swaheli  words 
have  of  course,  as  a  rale,  been  brought  to  Madagascar  by  traders  from 
•  East  Africa,  rttI  therefore  generally  prove  to  be  Urms  of  trade^  or  names 
of  articles  introduced  by  trade  from  the  Swaheli  coast.  Therefore  I 
would  make  b(>ld  to  lay  down  the  rule  that,  Whcnver  a  Malagasy  word  of 
(ommon  occurrence  and  nfti  rmg  io  objects  of  common  life  is  founds  not  only  in 

*  This  n-.-t;  no  ;  it  ihottld  have  bccti  oaira  ;  see  the  nsw  Dictionary,  WUttT  tti*  Will,  HDS. 
t  i  iui4«nuad  tbat  Mr,  bibnw  had  also  imiui  iWe  m  this  work. 
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SimUit  bui  abo  im  other  A/rkan  languages,  ii  is  almas i  certain  that  it  'kat 

noi  been  introduced  into  Malagasy  through  Swahdit  hut  belongs  to  the  original 
African  element  in  Malagasy,  The  Malagasy  word  dmby  (cattle,  Swa. 
ngombe)  is  a  good  illustratioii  of  what  1  mean.  (See  1117  remarks  on  this 

word  later  on.) 

Turning  now  lo  the  i.c>t  ral  wortls  i,nven  as  Swaheli  in  the  new  Diction- 
an-,  1  shall  pai»ii  over  in  biicnce  all  those  with  regard  to  \vlii(  h  I  have 
no  new  information  to  give,  or  the  identifications  of  wbicii  1  have  no 
special  reason  to  demur  to.  After  having  in  this  manner  gone  throagh 
the  Dictionary  and  its  Appendix,  I  shall  mention  a  few  other  Swaheli 
words  I  have  noted  whicn  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Pickers* 
gill. 


A.    ALLEGED  SWAHSU  WORDS  IN 
THB  NBW  DICTIONART. 

I.  Akanga :  the  guinea-fowl; 
Swa.  kanga.  Probably  a  true  Atn- 
cao  word,  as  this  bird  is  of  African 
origin,  and  the  word  occors  in  several 
African  dialects,  with  some  slight 
variations  as  to  it^  form  :  N3  aTnwe2i, 
hanga  ;  Sena  and  Maravi, -^i^^a ; 
Makua,  ikaka. 

».  Akanjo :  coat,  dress ;  Swa. 
Jtansu;  Ft.  canetou.  As  the  Swa. 
word  means  very  much  what  the  first 
kind  of  coat  here  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  long  shirt-like  gar- 
ment), especially  n  introduced  by 
Bast  African  traders;  and  as  the 
word  cavezoii,  —  wh i ch  can  scarcely 
be  called  French— is  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  word  the  Frencli  would 
have  used  if  they  introduced  dresses 
here,  I  think  we  can  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  Swa.  Icanzu  is  the  origin 
ofourMalag.  akafifo.  Beside^,  there 
can  scarcely  be  auy  doubt,  accurd- 
hig  to  traffitioni  that  the  Mala^isy 
chiefs  obtained  a  kind  of  dress  from 
East  Africa  before  they  had  any  trade 
of  importance  with  Europeans.  The 
Swaheh  word  seems  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin.  KasUtkisma.oxAkaswasXi 
mean  'vestment*  in  Arabic,  and  are  all 
derived  from  the  verb  kasa^  to  cloihe. 
The  prefixed  a  in  akavjn  is  no  doubt 
only  a  renaoant  of  the  Arabic  article 

3.  A  khho :  the  domestic  fowl ;  Swa. 
kuku.  This  is  certainly  .1  true  .-Xfri- 
can  word,  occurring  in  difie: mr  fr.rms 
in  the  various  dialects.  Nyamwczi, 

ngokoi  Yao,  ngukui  Makua,  iMut 


Maravi,  Tctte,  Sena,  kuku  ;  Sofala, 
huku ;  Zulu,  inkuhu:  Inha«bane, 

koJcu ;  Cape  Delgado,  uku.  The 
original  form  has  most  likely  been 
ku  or  kuk,  which  is,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  the  Eng.  cock  and 
Fr.  coq,  Onomatopceetic  woi^  Uke 
this  ott(  n  originate  at  the  same  tine 
in  different  C'nintrics. 

^.  Akbndro:  the  banana  tree  and 
fruit.  This  is  compared  with  Swa. 
mkungu,  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Krapf  s  description  of  it,  this  must 
be  a  different  plant  altogether.  Be- 
sides, the  form  of  the  two  words 
almost  precludes  the  existence  of  any 
relationship  whatever.  The  banana 
tree  is  in  Swa.  called  ndizi,  which  is 
perhaps  onl}'  a  corrupti  on  nf  the  Ar. 
muze,  bananas,  from  which  we  have 
the  generic  tenn  Musa  in  botany, 
lo  Yao,  in  which  the  banana  tree  is 
called  Itgomho,  the  fruit  stem  is 
called  nikouga,  a  word  that  comes 
very  near  the  Swa.  mkungu,  and  is 
most  likely  the  same  word ;  for  while 
tnkungn  alone,  according  to  Dr. 
Krapf,  seems  to  be  quite  a  different 
tree,  he  '^ives  ifikungu  wa  r.ii:zi  as 
"the  staik  on  which  the  banana  truits 
hang."  la  other  East  African  dialects 
quite  diffeient  words  are  used  for 
bananas;  e.g.  inika,  tnaka,  tnadoke, 
ligombo,  ukova  (Zulu),  the  last  of 
which  comes  nearest  to  akonaro.  The 
comparison  with  words  of  the  Malay* 
an  class,  as  given  in  the  Dictionary, 
aftorrls  no  solution.  As  the  initial  a 
pi  lulb  to  the. Arabic  article,  I  am  some- 
wiiat  inclined  to  refer  ihc  word  to  the 
Ar.  Mha,  aoytbing  green  [akmdra 
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•=.al'kodray  the  green  ?),  on  account 
of  its  green  stem  and  long  light-green 
leaves. 

5.  Affilfia  :  dog  ;  Swa«  mIkm* 
Here  i^^ain  we  seem  to  have  a  word 

belonging  to  the  orii^inal  African 
element  in  Malagasy:  Sofala,  imbua, 
and  so  also  in  Tette  and  iDbarobaoe ; 
Yao  and  Nyamw.,  ^rnhua. 

6.  Ampaingo  ( —ampirapain* 
JpJ'  fetters,  chains;  Swa.  pitigu. 
This  reference  seems  to  be  correct. 
The  prelixed  syllable  am  appears  to 
be  the  Ar.  article  al\  but  I  know  no 
hx.  word  fin^  {f  does  not  exist  in 
Arabic)  in  this  sense. 

7.  Ampondra  :  a  mule  ;  Swa. 
Jtunda,  an  ass.  Here  is  the  same 
difficalt^r  with  regard  to  the  article ; 
but  I  think  the  solution  is  that  the 
S\saheli-Arab  traders  whn  introduced 
the  word  here  have  added  the  Arabic 
arucle  to  the  African  name. 

•S.  Am^Jtmla  :  a  caniel ;  Swa. 
ngamia.  This  is  no  doubt  a  corrap* 
tion  of  the  Ar.  al-gamil,  a  camel. 

9.  Afigdrabe :  the  name  of  a  star, 
may  be  referable  to  Swa.  n^ara^ 
ffUtter ;  hot  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
K  is  so,  as  this  root  is  otherwise  not 
used  without  reduplication  in  Malag. 
{mangdrangarafia,  clear,  transpa- 
rent). As  Kcreb  and  A  karcb  occur 
ms  names  of  stars  in  Arabic  (e.g.  Tau 
F^gasi  and  Beta  Scorpionis),  it 
seems  quite  as  probable  that  this 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  Malag.  word, 
especially  the  other  astruiiunucal 
terms  hi  Malagasy  are  Arabic  (as  with 
the  names  of  the  constellations  in  the 
Zodiac  and  the  moon  stations,  as 

fointed  out  by  me  in  ANNUAL  No. 
L,  pp.  ;b  82 ;  No.  111.,  p.  131. 

10.  Anirindry:  dates,  is  probably 
the  Swsa.  iende,  with  the  Ar.  article  ; 
but  the  form  is  rather  obscure.  In 
Arabic  dates  are  called  temra  and 
the  daic-palm  nahla.  In  Nyamw. 
dates  are  called  n$nd$* 

11.  Arak&ba  and  mdrahMa  : 
salutation,  are  pure  Arabic  words 
(see  Annual  No.  II.,  p.  83,  where 
the  full  form  is  given)  which  Swaheli, 
Uke  Malagasy,  has  borrowed.  In  the 
Dldiooftiy  a  reftmee  is  (Ivia  to  tho 


Arabic  under  4W4iM»,  hot  not  Wider 

marahaba. 

12.  Asdiy  :  a  shawl ;  Swa.  shali^ 
is  now  a  cosmopolitan  word,  found  ia 
both  hemispheres,  from  Eastern  India 
in  the  east  to  California  in  the  west. 
It  is  thought  to  be  ori<;inalIy  a  Per- 
sian word,  in  Madagascar  it  seems 
to  have  been  Introdnced  direct  from 
Arabia,  as  it  appears  in  the  Ar.  as* 
shalu  (with  the  article),  rather  than 
in  the  Swaheli  form  of  the  word. 

13.  B^ba :  inter,  beautiful  1  capi* 
tal  ffomotts  f  '*[Swa.  root  of  veib 
with  the  same  meaning.]"  What  this 
parenthesis  is  intended  to  mean  I  ,im 
unable  to  say,  as  I  find  no  othtT  hn'ba 
in  Swaheli  than  the  one  formmg  the 
root  of  the  veib  meaning  "to  carry  a 
child  00  the  back  in  a  cloth/'  which 
is  no  object  of  surprise  cal!in>;  for 
an  explanation,  at  least  not  in  this 
country.  (The  Swa.  beba  should  have 
been  given  nnder  Malag.  b&by.  Set 
my  additional  words.) 

14.  Bahikry  :  the  sea  ;  Swa.  ha- 
hart,  is  nf  course  the  Ar.  ^<2/fr  (lake, 
seal,  so  tamiliar  to  evexy  one  in  maps 
of  the  Holy  Land,  etc. 

15.  Bandary :  a  harbour,  a  land* 
ing- plnre  ;  Swa.  handari.  This  is  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  a  place  where 
mercbandi:>e  is  stored  and  kept  until 
sold,  an  emporium,  llie  mora  early 
passed  into  Arabic  and  from  theooe 
both  into  Malagasy  and  Swaheli. 

16.  Bdra  :  "a  tribe...  in  South- 
central  Madagascar ;  .  S^a..barrat 
a  tract  of  country."  This  Swaheli 
word  is  a  purely  Arabic  one,  meaning 
land,  country  ;  but  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  slightest  probability  that 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Mala* 
gasy  name  Bara,  which  certainly 
primarily  and  chiefly  designates  the 
tribe,  and  not  the  country.  W^y 
call  a  tribe  'country*  ?  And  if  the 
Malagasy  had  a  miud  to  use  such  a 
misnomer,  how  was  it  that  they  chose 
a  word  for  'country'  which  appears 
nowhere  el^^p  in  ^iTnlag^asy  ?  It  i«? 
certainly  much  more  iikelv  th.u  this 
tribal  name  is  to  be  explauied  bv  the 

root  Mr0,  which  we  omI  with  no- 
diipUeatidliiMfwMfWiliitlM  oenta 
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of  tbe  rmtgk'Speaking  (people).  It 

is  quite  natural  that  the  Hova,  who 
had  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
dialect  (as  they  still  have],  should  in 
a  derisive  maiiDer  designate  them  by 
this  onomaCopaMtic  word,  which  re- 
minds us  at  once  of  our  own  'barba- 
rous/ and  the  Greek  harbaros,  which 
ftcems  to  have  had  a  similar  origin.* 
(SeealeoAr.  harbor,  to  mutter.)  I 
eaimot  lesve  this  word  without  mak- 
ing the  remark  that  I  do  not  see  why 
a  Dictionary,  which  does  not  profess 
to  give  proper  names,  should,  in  some 
few  nstances,  tingle  out  such  a 
name,  when  a  piece  of  etymology  is 
thought  to  be  involved  in  it.  This 
remark  also  applies  to  Bdlaf  and,  1 
believe,  a  few  others. 

17.  BariUka:  boDoor,  fiime,  is 
tiMraght  to  be  ponnscted  with  the  Swa. 
barakOy  blessing,  and  harakoa,  the 
mask-like  veil  used  by  Mohammedan 
women.  Both  these  words  are  Arabic, 
or,  rather,  comoMMi  Senitic,  at  least 
the  first  of  them,  which,  however,  in 
my  view,  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
here,  because  the  sense  is  too  dis- 
similar. Barakoa,  which  in  Arabic 
has  the  ferm  barikiUt  and  means  a 
veil,  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
fact  that  the  Mala^^.  baraka  is  only 
used  in  combination  with  ala  and 
afaka  (taking  off,  freed  from) ;  and  it 
IS  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  taking 
off  forcibly  the  veil  of  a  woi^ian 
might  become  a  phrase  for  'putting 
to  shame'  in  general.  It  is,  however, 
not  likely  that  the  word  has  been 
imported  here  through  Swaheli  (but 
lauier  direct  from  Arabia,  at  an 
earlier  period  (?),  as  the  accent  fs  so 
different  from  that  of  the  Swaheli 
form,  but  agrees  with  the  Arabic. 
There  is,  however,  another  Arabic 
word,  hmtmq%  meaning  splendour, 
which  may  equally  well  be  the  origin 
of  the  Malag.  baraka, 

18.  Daoa :  medicine ;  Swa.  dawa^ 
Is  the  Ar.  dmmmo  (medicine),  which 
word  seems  to  be  radically  identical 
with  the  Malag.  6dy  (medicine  and 
charm);  see  my  article  in  AMNUAL 
No.  II.,  p.  80. 


19.  Fidy^  ^ioy,/^ly  :  what  must 
be  abstained  from,  anything  tabooed, 

has  scarcely  anything  to  do  with 
Swa.yb//;  an  omen),  which  is  the  Ar. 
/dl  or  /alu  (an  omen,  especially  a 
good  one).  The  taboo  idea  is  too  m  uch 
a  Polynesian  one  to  allow  us  to  look 
towards  Africa  for  the  origin  of  its 
Malagasy  name.  But  I  have  not  the 
means  of  investigating  further  into 
the  origin  of  this  word. 

20.  Faftt-y :  a  large  star  or  planet. 
"Probably  from  Swa.  alfajiri,  the 
dawn."  This  Swaheli  word  should 
rather  have  been  written  al/dgtri, 
as  thesis  in  this  word  hard,  as  in 
the  Egj'ptian  dialect  of  Arabic,  while 
soft  in  the  Syrian  branch  of  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  Arabic  aL-fajir^ 
which  means  dawn,  bnt  is  auo  the 
name  of  the  morning  star  (Venus). 
Its  form  in  Malagasy  {j\  not  g,  and 
without  the  article)  seems  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  been  introduced 
tlifoagh  Swaheli* 

a  I .  GardmatadMardma:  wages ; 
Swa.  gharama^  cxp'^nse,  are  the  Ar. 
gharam  [gharamatun  =:\\h3ii  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  (from  gharima,  to  be 
bound  to  pay). 

41.  Hoho :  nails  of  the  hands  and 
feet ;  Swa.  ukucha.  As  we  have 
the  Malay  kuku,  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  any 
other  source,  especially  as  kuku  is 
the  very  form  the  Malag.  hoho  would 
have  in  Malay.  (Cf.  Malag.  ahors, 
Mai.  aku ;  Malag.  ko^raxM&L 
kulatf  etc.) 

aj.  Ihibi  :  grandmother ;  Swa. 
dtdy,  seems  to  be  only  the  feminine 
of  ababe  (grandfather),  also  b&babe. 
Both  words  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
true  African  word  baba  i^sce  my  ad- 
ditional words),  which  may  be  radi* 
cally  connected  with  aba. 

24.  Tnn,  root  of  tmno :  to  believe  ; 
Swa.  amina.  The  Swa.  amina  is 
an  Arabic  verb  corresponding  to  the 
Heb.  anun^  kemmin^  to  believe ;  but 
if  the  Malag.  tnino  is  the  same  word, 
the  root  cannot  be  ino;  if  therefore 
ino  is  taken  as  the  root,  it  is  so  taken 
through  a  misunderstanding  in  the 


*  See  Max  MttUer't  LtUwru  mi  tlu  Scunot  of  Lcmguagt  i  vol  i.,  pp.  zjo«X|S. 
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language  itself,  treating  this  word  ac- 
ooraiog  to  the  geaeial  analogy  of  vefbe 
in  mi.  Cf.  m&ty  and  my  remarks  on 
it  in  Annual  No.  II.,  p.  90 ;  f'tty  is 
treated  as  a  root,  which  it  scarcely  is.) 

25.  yhka  :  ••meat  or  money  pre- 
•eiited  by  friends  to  tme  another  on 
the  annual  festival  of  the  Fandrha- 
na  ;  a  new  year's  gift,  Comp.  Swa. 
zaka,  tithes."  I  have  long  busied 
myself  about  tilts  word  and  hope  now 
to  have  made  it  out  at  last.  It  must 
be  the  Ar.  zaka,  alms  (lit.  purifica- 
tions;  cf.  Heb,  zaka,  to  be  pure). 
This  word  and  sacUika  are  one  pair, 
The  first  of  tiieoi  denotes  tbe  legal, 
obligatory,  the  secoiid  the  free-wiU* 
gifts  to  God  (offerings),  or  to  the 
poor,  as  His  representatives  (alms). 
A  good  Muslim  is  expected  to  spend 
about  one-ibrtieth  of  his  property  in 
alms,  and  espe  cially  to  be  liberal  at 
the  end  of  Ramadan  (the  fasting 
month)  at  the  festivn!  r.iUed  Beiram, 
of  which  I  consider  the  Fandroana 
to  be  an  imitatkm.  Hence  tiie  jiUta 
(S0i»)  at  the  Fandfoana.  What  was 
once  the  alms  has  HOW  become  pre- 

sents  in  Lfcnomh 

26.  yama  :  a  national  assembly  ; 
Swa.  /amaa.  This  Is  the  Ar.  jama' 
atum  or,  as  pronounced  in  modem 
AxMc,  jamie  or  jama,  and  the  very 
same  word  we  have  in  Zoma,  Friday 
(day  of  congregation,  from  Jama,  to 
congregate). 

37.  ytmy :  the  ashes  of  a  deceased 
prince;  Swa./iVfjii  ^not jini,  as  in 
the  Dictionary).  Tne  Swa.  jinni^ 
evii  spirits,  is  no  doubt  the  Ar.  jinn 
or  jmrn,  the  gtnii  or  intermediate 
beings  between  men  and  angels. 
These  were,  however,  ^^'^ner.'^lh'  con- 
sidered as  evil  spirits,  and  tlii^  makes 
me  doubt  its  identity  with  the  Mala- 
gasy word.  People  were  not  tikely 
to  say  that  their  deceased  king  had 
become  an  evil  spirit  ;  neither  do 
the  Mohammedans  believe  that  their 
princes  becomcyi/2/1  after  death. 

s8.  Johitry :  a  chief,  a  president, 
etc.;  Swa./<7//tfr/,  ajewel.  The  word 
is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  Ar.  root 
j'ohara^  to  be  contpicuoua,  manifcdt, 
public. 


29.  K&lafaty :  caulkine ;  Swa. 
kalafati,  is  the  Ar.  kalafiU  or  gUm* 

/dtt  Spanish,  cala/atear,  to  caulk, 
from  which  language  the  word  seems 
to  have  passed  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean tongues,  more  or  less  attend 
(most  so  in  Engl,  caulk)  \  but  it  la 
impossible  to  decide  whether  it  was 
originally  a  Spanii.h  or  an  Arabic 
word.  The  fact  that  in  Spanish  it 
has  got  several  derivatives  {eala/ate, 
cala/ateador,  caia/aieaiUira,  cala-^ 
faici'ia.  cafafaf'v')  seems  to  point 
to  a  Spanish  orig-in,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  no  possible  etymology 
in  Spanish,  while  it  does  not  seein 
impossible  to  find  this  in  Arabic. 

3  o .  Kd rafhy  or  kara/6hy :  cloves ; 
Swa.  garofuu  '\garafuu  in  the  Dic- 
tionary is  a  misprint),  seems  to  be 
the  Fr.  earyopkylle,  as  doves  were 
introduced  into  Zanzibar  from  Man* 
ritius  (according  to  Krapf),  and  there- 
fore most  likely  retained  the  French 
name.  la  Arabic  cloves  are  called 
qaronfol,  probably  from  the  same 
source. 

31.  Karhna  or  karany :  a  Mo- 
hammedan Indian  trader ;  Swa.  ka- 
rani,  a  clerk,  secretary ;  another 
Arabic  word  in  Swaheli*  viz.  qarau, 
the  reader,  especially  the  reader  of 
the  Qoran  (which  originally  means 
'what  is  to  be  read*).  Cf.  miqra^ 
scnpLures,  lit.  reading,  in  pusL- Bib- 
lical Hebrew. 

32 .  KarkhOt  imper. : 
near,  come  near,  come  in  ;  Swa. 
karib.  The  Swa.  karib  is  the  Ar. 
oarib  (=Heb.  uarab),  to  draw  near. 
It  is  in  Swaheli  used  exactly  as  in 
Malagasy  in  answer  to  /lodi  (the 
Malag.  haody\  when  knocking  ia 
heard  at  a  door, 

33.  Kibaha  :     a   iice- measure  ; 

Sinu  Maka,  a  measttre»  is  the  Ar. 
qibah,  a  measure ;  cf.  Heb.  qab,  root 

meaning  anything  hollow. 

34.  Kibcina   "a  bedstead,  a  raised 

J>latform  for  sleeping  on  out  of  doors 
n  hot  weather,  the  latter  Is  some- 
times provided  with  a  light  roof ;  Swa. 
kibiinda,  a  hut."  This  '^eem'^  to 
be  the  Ar.  qabban,  qii^n,  qubbUH, 
a  tcul,  a  pavilion.  ; 
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35.    Kilema  :  a  blemish,  deform* 

i^,  tear  t  Swa.  JbUima,  a  Momed 
perMm.    This  is  the  Ar.  JtUam, 

wounded,  deformed,  from  kalamUt 
to  wound.  The  Heb.  kalam,  from 
which  keltmmaht  blemiah,  biiaine, 
la  derivad,  is  die  same  word. 

36  Kiriro :  shoes  ;  Swa.  kMm: 
acarcely  a  happy  identification. 

37.  Kirobo  :  a  shiUing.  The  Ar. 
roba,  from  which  both  kirobo  and  the 
Sira.  raA^Gome,  does  not  nean  *fio«ir/ 
but  the  'fourth  part*  (i.e.  of  a  'dollar). 
Scemy  artirloin  Annual  No.ll.p.85. 

38.  Kuhaka  :    coughing  ;  Swa. 
uki^u{\xi  Dictiooary  given  as 
k0\  mdi  lafKobably  the  Ar.  kakk^ 
to  ooogli;  In  ancient  Aiabie  also, 
to  snort. 

19.    Laftxny  :  but,  however ;  Swa. 
lakint;  this  is  most  certainly  the  Ar. 
AiilMiiMRsHeb.  Mkm. 

40.  M^nandsy:  pine-a^ple,  is 
certainly  the  Swa.  mananazt,  of  the 
same  moning ;  but  as  to  its  origin, 
the  word  is  from  Peru  (Peniv.  nanas, 
pine-apple). 

41.  Mardba :  fence,  enclosure, 
square ;  Swa.  mrabba,  wliicfa  is  the 
Ar.  morabha,  square. 

42.  Mdso :  eye,  should  not  haire 
been  compared  with  Swa.  mache  at 
all,  as  It  IS  only  misleading.  As  the 
word  for  eye,  of  the  same  root,  occurs 
in  the  forms  mata,  matan^  moio,  etc., 
in  any  number  of  Malayo- Polynesian 
dialects,  there  can  be  no  doutit  as  to 
the  origni  of  the  Malag.  maso.  And 
when  ntnrhois  reduced  to  its  singular 
jicko,  all  similarity  with  maso  disap- 
pears at  once,  ficko  is  a  genuine 
Micaa-^word,  occnrrhig  in  many 
wfettes: — Tette,  zizo ;  Sofala,  dstS' 
so;  Sena,  diso ;  Cape  Delgado,  nso ; 
Zulu,  iliso :  QuiUimane,  lito.  (Mark 
the  easy  transition  here  from  l  io  d 
and  r,  as  in  Malagasy.)* 

4^.  A£as6a :  a  boat ;  Swa.  maskmat 
is  the  Ar.  masAtwa,  a  lighter. 

44.  Mohogo  :  manioc  ;  Swa.  mu- 
hogo^  is,  I  think,  only  a  corruption  of 
mmnikie. 


45.  Mostmy :  northerly  wind ; 
Swa.  wmsimi,  is  the  Ar.  aMMima,  off 
wfaicb  mostmy,  mustmi,  and  mala* 

soon  are  all  comipttons. 

46.  :  tinder,  and  motro,  fire ; 
Swa.  motOy  &re.  Here  we  seem  to 
have  a  gentdoe  African  word  occur- 
ring in  many  East  African  languages 
of  the  Rantu  family  :  Sofala,  Tette, 
Quillimane,  moto,  fire.  It  must, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  here 
it  occQTt  only  on  the  coast ;  in  the 
interior  the  Malayan  afo  [aftt,  m^i, 
hapi,  pepe,  yap,  yaf,  atf,  aow,  etc.) 
is  the  only  word  in  use.  When  the 
Malayan  invaders  came,  they  prob- 
ably took  possession  of  the  Ml^, 
amhha,  and  mJUhp  (cattle,  dogs,  and 
fowls ^  of  the  African  aborigines,  and 
the  names  with  the  things;  but  the 
fire  was  not  to  be  taken  captive  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  it  iept  iti 
Malayan  name,  leaving  the  African 
name  to  the  African  aborigines, 
whom  they  drove  towards  the  coasts« 
where  the  word  is  still  in  use. 

47.  SaMda:  a  chieftain,  a  cap* 
tain  of  a  vessel;  Swa.  nahoda,  na* 
Aoza,  and  nakhoda,  is  probably  firom 
the  Ar.  nakiza  or  nuvakiza,  the 
captain  of  a  ship. 

48.  N^ira  :  * 'being  of  a  nilied 
colour.  L  sed  only  of  the  eyes.  Comp. 
Swa.  ngara,  root  of  verb  to  be  trans- 
parent.'* The  Swa.  ngara  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  word,  but  is 
evidently  the  root  of  the  Malag. 
manjpirangdrMta,  shining,  tians* 
parent. 

40.  Ala :  root  of  minta,  to  in- 
tena;  Swa.  nia,  intention,  is  the  Ar. 
ntyat  intention. 

50.  Omby :  cattle;  Swa.  ngnmbe, 
A  genuine  African  word  :  Snfnlq, 
Tette,  Sena,  nffimbe ;  Inhambane, 
ombe  and  nombu;  Quillimane,  ngvm^ 
^and  nompe ;  Maravl,  nomb%  and 
muombe\  Makua,  ingope ;  Nyamw. 
and  Yao,  ng'ombe ;  etc.  In  Malayo- 
Polynesian  quite  different  words  are 
used  in  those  languages  which  hare 
any  word  at  all  for  cattle. 


•  1  do  Dot,  howyver,  muau  to  tienv  Uic  postibiUty  of  a  fort  ign  word  being  introduced  ber#» 
b  its  plural  form  (cf.  Vamha),  bvt  t  think  it  uimec««sar>'  to  hsvs  reoooiss  to  tills  sspsiitBt 
wIm  ws  hsfs  sasllMr  tad  asom  asltifal  ti|ilMSlioa  at  liMid* 
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CI.  Osorontany  :  customs  duties  ; 
^\\\\.  as/iur.  This //T.^f/r  is  (he  Ar. 
ashuru^  ihe  teoth  part.,  then  titiiei», 
duties  paid  ia  kind  at  the  rate  of  to 
per  cent.  Cf.  Heb.  asar^  eser  (ten), 
with  the  derivatives  isnrnn,  a  sot, 
nuinscr,  which  are  the  same  word. 

5^.  Ola  :  sin,  has  scarcely  aoy- 
thing  to  do  with  Swa.  Jtassm,  error 
(Yao»  maJhsa). 

53.  Pako :  plaster;  Swa.  paka, 
root  of  the  verb  meaning  to  smear  on* 
It  may  be  the  Ar.  baqa^  to  stain. 

54.  Pap&ngo :  a  kite  ;  Swa,  kipa" 
nga^  a  large  bird  of-prey  The  word 
seems  to  belong  to  the  oriiifinal  Afric- 
an element  in  Malagasy :  Sena, 
tsapanga,  a  small  falcon ;  Yao,c^>!»- 
b^nga^  a  hawk.  Ftobably  the  word 
originally  meant  any  bird-of-prey. 
The  root  seems  to  be  panga,  which 
in  Zulu  means  to  run  at«  seize 
violently,  ravage,  plunder. 

55.  Parisy :  a  flea*  is  certainly 
the  Heb.  parosh,  Ar.  burush  or 
burgush,  and  not  the  Swa.  papasi^ 
ticks,  as  suggested  in  the  Dictionary. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Malagasy  form 
comes  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  the 
Arabic.  It  should,  however,  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Ar.  g  or  gh  is  only 
a  modiiication  in  sound  of  the  Heb. 
a^in^  and  that 3,  and  f  are  easily 
interchangeable. 

56.  Rddy  :  consent  ;  Swa.  urathi, 
is  the  Ar.  rudiva,  consent  (root,  radi, 
to  consent).  When  Dr.  Krapf  gives 
the  Ar.  adar  as  root,  it  must  be  eitner  a 
mistake  on  his  part  or  a  printer's  error. 

57.  Raf  tky  :  .1  friend  ;  Swn.  rafi- 
kit  is  the  Ar.  ra/ik,  a  friend,  or, 
rather,  a  companion,  from  ra/aka, 
to  keep  company  with,  associate  with. 

58.  RAmaddny :  the  Mohamme- 
dan fasting  month  ;  Sn\  ,1.  Ramath rtrii^ 
is  of  cours*"  the  Ar.  Ramadan^  wlm  h 
is  the  niQth  month  of  the  Arabic 
lunar  year.  (Root*fneaidng  probably 
*Uie  burning  one.*) 

59.  Rasy  :  a  cape,  headland  ; 
Swa.  rcj,  IS  the  Ar.  ras  (Heb.  rosh), 
head,  and  then  cape  (just  as  we  get 
'cape*  from  caput), 

00.  Sa:  "a  provincial  word  for 
youi  Sirl  Svift.  m."    Both  tht 


definition  and  the  reference  to  the 
Swa.  saa{QX  sa]  scrm  to  rest  on  a 
iiu^iunderstanduig.  liie  Swa.  saa  or 
sa  is  at  any  rate  an  inteijectioD*  nf 
about  the  same  sense  as  the  Gfeek 
and  Latin  age  .'and  Krapf  also  puts 
it  among  the  interjections  (p.  x.xxix. 
of  his  Dictionary),  although  his  traas' 
lation  of  it  is  rather  clunn^  and 
misleading.  The  corresponding  pro- 
vincial Malag.  T  do  not  know.  {cL 
Ar.  iza,  lo  1  look  here  !) 

61.  .S'a^^ry  .*  wait !  Swa.  sadurt\ 
is  from  tiie  Ar.  tsabara,  to  be  patient. 
The  Swa.  sahmrit  however,  is  a  nooo 
(patience). 

62.  Sadtika  :  a  sacrifice,  offering  ; 
Swa.  smiaka^  o£feriog,  feast-oflferiQg, 
alms,  is  from  the  Ar.  tsadaqa^  whimi 
means  anything  regarded  as  dedica- 
ted to  God,  offerings,  alms,  etc. 
(Cf.  Heb.  tsadaqah,  righteousness, 
which  also,  in  poet-Biblical  Hebrew, 
acquired  this  wider  sense.  Comp. 
jaka.) 

63.  Safary  :  a  journey,  a  voyage, 
etc, ;  Swa.  safari.  A  purely  Axabic 
word ;  sefara,  voyage,  journey. 

64.  Sika  :  field,  country,  out  of 
town,  etc.,  is  scarcely  the  Swa. 
shamba,  which  seems  to  be  only 
^ound  which  is  cultivated,  which 
IS  eiactly  what  saka  does  noi  meui. 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  think  of  Ar. 
sahia,  a  plain,  if  I  did  not,  from  the 
nature  of  this  word,  tliink  it  unlikely 
that  it  has  been  introduced  from  any 
other  language  at  all. 

65.  Sahiny :  a  dish,  a  plate ; 
Swa .  sa/uini,  is  the  Ar.  sokom^  ot  Ihe 
same  meaning. 

66.  Sa^itdv :  a  testimony,  a  wit- 
ness ;  Swa.  sMkidit  is  the  Ar.  skSkid^ 
a  witness  (=Heb.  sahed,  a  witness). 

67.  Sahary  :  a  kind  of  checked 
rlnth  ;  SwH.  sa/iari  {so  Krapf;  shari 
in  Malag.  Diet.).  The  word  is  clearly 
Arabic ;  but  Dr.  Krapf  seems  to  m 
wrong  when  he  thinks  that  the  doth 
has  got  its  name  from  a  district, 
Sahari  in  Arabia  ;  for  in  modern  Arabic 
there  is  a  verb  shahar  (also  occurr- 
ing under  the  form  skakmir\  whidi 
means  to  dapple,  to  cheqiiert  wUeh 
•I  moe  thews  the  oilghi  w  the  wocd* 
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•ad  stosio  are  evideDtly  different 
forms  from  the  same  root,  all  meaning 

i  'fumour/  I^a/io  Siud  siosio  are  the 
ordinary  words  in  Im^rina,  the  first 
QMMitng  mmom  in  geaml,  the 
second,  the  rumour  that  has  scarcely 
yet  become  a  rumour  (a  conscious 
whispering  between  man  and  man), 
although  thatdiadiictloo  is  not  drawn 
in  the  existiag  dictioaaries.  The 
three  other  form?  are  provincial. 
When  a  root  occurs  in  so  many 
different  forms,  i  immediately  susj^ect 
a  foreign  word,  wbkih  the  natives 
have  had  difi&culty  In  pronouncing 
and  therefore  have  corrupted  in  many 

!  different  ways.  But  the  reference  to 
Swa.  sautit  voice,  noise,  can  scarcely 
be  right,  as  neither  form  nor  meaning 
agree.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  root 
is  the  Ar.  shaa  or  shai  {^/layi),  to 
spread  (as  news) ;  shayi,  wide-spread 
(news) ;  causative  ashif  to  spread 
news  ;  maskSa,  widely  divn%ed  ; 
Mda,  rumonr. 

69.  Sahoby :  punishment,  is  the 
'     Ar.  azab,  punishment,  from  azaba,  to 

punish,  which  in  Swaheii  appears  in 
the  form  tfMte. 

70.  Sal&ma  ahould  not  have  been 
marked  simply  as  *'Swa. as  it  is  a 
word  who^e  Arabic  origin  is  known 
wherever  the  Arabic  salutation  is 
heard:  **S0!am  aUkP*  ("Peace 
upon  thee!");  and  the  responeet 
"  Walek es-salam  /"  ("And  also  upon 
thee  be  peace!")  Cf.  Hcb.  j/r^z/<7Z«, 
peace;  see  also  Judg.  xix.  20;  x 
Cbrao.  xii.  x8 ;  lfatt.i.  13.  The  orig- 
inal meant  integrity,  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  in  this  sense  only  is  it  used 
in  the  interior,  but  in  the  provinces  it 
is  also  a  ^iutation.  The  word  is,  of 
conrae,  not  more  Swaheii  than  Mala- 

71.  Saly :  a  shawl;  Swa.  shah 
(see  Asdly).  This  is  thought  to  be 
originally  a  Persian  word,  but  the 
etymology  pointe  rather  to  the  Ar. 
smlla,  a  slcein,  thread,  and  shallil,  to 
baste  ;  but  what  the  history  of  trade 
has  to  tell  about  the  origin  of  the 
tkmgt  I  cannot  say. 

lu  Simko :  adiip ;  Swa. ehmio^ 


a  dhow.  In  llakua  a  dhow  ia  ichom* 
bo ;  in  Zulu  a  ship  is  umkumiu*  la 

Arabic  shauna.  plur.  ^kowaflt  means 
a  ship,  especially  a  man-of-war  ;  but 
what  connection  there  may  be  between 
these  words  I  dare  not  say. 

73.  Sa^^a  :  equal,  level;  Swa.  sa- 
■wa,  is  the  Ar.  soma  or  j»K{y,  of  the 
same  meaning. 

74.  Sdra,  \n  siran-ddkana,  fare 
of  a  canoe  {Idkanu),  cannot  be  the 
Swa.  mshaharay  wages,  becanae 
this  word  means  only  monthly  pay 
(from  Ar.  shahr,  a  month),  which 
wonld  not  agree  with  the  casual 
natnie  ef  payment  for  being  ferried 
over  a  river.  It  seems  to  be  the  Ar. 
ejer,  oira,  hire  (^foru^  to  pay  hire, 
wages). 

7^'  S&ry;  likeness;  Swa.  suru^ 
ia  the  Ar.  tsurmt  form*  figure.  CL 
prov  s^ra,  fenn»  figuM  (aot  in  the 

Dictionary). 

76.  Sarodly :  pantaloons ;  Swa. 
sunoaii,  is  the  Ar.  sardwilu,  breech- 
es. 

77.  Sasa :  washed,  is  certainly 
nol  to  be  referred  to  the  Swa.  osha, 
as  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
IfaL  imisaA» 

78.  Sm^!  soap;  Swa.Mdifii^ 
is  the  Fr.  savon  and  Ar.  sahuni,  etc. 
The  form  of  the  Malagasy  word 
seems  to  point  rather  to  a  French 
than  an  Arabic  origin. 

79.  St'mtla  t  "an  inpefative  word. 
Get  out  of  the  way.  . .  Swa,  simillat 
from  Ar,  bisniillah.''  The  transla- 
tion given  is  the  same  as  in  Krapf, 
for  the  Swaheii.  The  Malagasy  I 
have  never  heard,  as  it  is  excrasively 
provincial  ;  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  rn oaning  attached  to  it  is  a 
much  wider  one  both  in  Swaheii  and 
Malagasy.  The  word  ia  an  aU)revia- 
tion  of  tne  Arabic  phnse  Bi-ismu 
/■///'/A/ (corresponding  word  for  word 
to  the  Heb.  be-shent'eloah)^  'in  the 
name  of  God/  which  is  the  opening 
sentence  of  each  chapter  of  the 
Qoran;  and  then  it  has  gnidually 
become  something  between  an  oath 
and  an  exclamation  (cf.  Eng.  'ogad  !' 
nrobabiy  from   'by  Godi%  adding 

nfoe  to  any  ei^cesrioii* 
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80^  SMmjf  :  m  rudder ;  Swa.  su- 
Mans,  18  the  Ar.  sukani,  which  is 
used  of  what  keeps  the  ship  steady 
(same  root  as  Ueb.  shaken^  either 
m  going  (a  rudder),  or  in  harbour  (an 
•Odior). 

81.  Sokary  :  sugar ;  Swa.  suka- 
rt\  is  not  "from  a  root  common  to 
both  the  lodo  European  and  Sem- 
itic (in  Dictionary  Semotio)  fMnite 
of  langnages,"  not  moc«  ao  than 
lAky  (Eng.  book)  is  from  a  root 
common  to  English  and  Malagasy. 
The  word  is  purely  Indo-European, 
but  introducea  into  many  oClier  Ian* 
guages,  as  AimUc,  FeriiaB,  SwahaU, 
Ifalagaty,  etc. 

82.  5'^«/rtf ;  "writing,  markings, 
colour.  Mai.  soorat;  comp.  Ai.surat; 
Swa.  sura,'*  This  refefence  is  very 
misleading,  as  it  gives  the  impression 
ttiat  the  word  is  o?  Malay  origin,  and 
that  you  may  compare  Arabic  with 
Swaheli ;  while  the  truth  is  (a)  that 
the  word  is  AfmMo,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  as  such  long  ago  (ANNU- 
AL No.  II.  p.  86);  {d)  that  the  Mai. 
surat  [vfhy  write  *sooraf'  ?)  is  simply 
the  introduced  Ar.  surat,  and  is  also 
duly  marked  'Arabic'  in  ICaUy  die- 
tiooaiies  (e.g.  in  GnwIM) ;  {c)  that 
the  Swa.  sura  is  quite  a  different 
wordr=the  Malap.  sary,  which  see, 
and  the  provincial  j^^a  (form,  hgure}, 
overlooked  in  the  Dietionar|r. 

83.  SirwU,  sirMmy  .*  a  chief 
man,  a  sultan  ;  Swa.  sultani,  is  of 
course  an  Arabic  word.  The  root  is 
salita  (Ueb.  shalat),  to  be  in  author- 
ity, from  which  we  get  the  derivation 
smlian,  authority,  power,  which,  by 
metonymy,  comes  to  mean  a  man 
possessed  of  power,  etc.,  a  sultan. 
Cf.  Heb.  shilton  and  Chal.  shaltan, 

84  78l».  MaOba;  ''noise,  cUm- 
our,  political  tumult,  etc.  Comp.  Swa. 
taabu,  trouble."  The  word  is  evident- 
ly onomatopoeetic,  and  the  concep- 
tion too  national  to  make  us  think  of 
a  fn-eign  word,  even  if  its  fwm  and 
meaning  agreed  better  with  the  Swa* 
heli  word  than  is  actually  the  case. 

85,  Tahhry  ;  round,  the  testicles; 
Swa.  tamboa.  If  1  did  not  consider 
the  word  to  be  m  p«re  Malagasy  one, 


I  dmnld  snspeet  il  to  be  the  Ar. 

dabir,  virilia,  (In  Zulu,  hoh  baa 
the  second  of  the  above  meanings.) 

86.  Tciky  is  certainly  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Swa.  taka  (=Ar. 
taqa,  desideravif),  when  we  have  tiMi 
Mai.  tagih  in  the  special  sense  of 
Malag.  mttaky  (to  dun  for  a  debt). 

87.  Teirattbo :  gently,  easily ;  Swa. 
iaraiibu,  orderly,  comes  from  the 
Ar.  tariib,  at^, 

88.  7!ry,  not ;  Swa.  st\  belongs,  I 
think,  to  the  original  African  element 
in  Malagasy.  In  Zulu  and  Kafir  it  is 
written  aa  (i.e.  a  with  a  'click'  be* 
tut  it). 

89.  7\}ota  :  six.  If  this,  as  sqgw 
gested  in  the  Dictionary,  is  the  Swa. 
ssta,  it  is  the  Ar.  sttte,  six.  (Cf.  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the 
■nmerals  in  Swaheli.) 

90.  Vazhnba:  "the  reputed  abori* 
gines  of  the  interior,"  is  referred  to 
"Swa.  wazimu^  an  ogre,  a  mad 
person,  tmA  ktaimu,  in  the  grave." 
Perhaps  we  had  better  compara  tfM 
Swaheli  root  ztmu,  to  die,  disappear. 
It  might  then  mean  'those  passed 
away,'  and  be  a  name  given  ov  the 
Hova  after  thev  had  annihilated  the 
original  inhabitants  or  driven  theos 
out  of  the  interior ;  but  the  name  ia 
too  widely  spread  both  here  and  is 
Africa  to  admit  this  explanation. 

9t .  VUmUmM :  ^  water-aelett  t 
Swa.  i&mfu^  a  kind  of  oumpkin.  TUe 
seems  to  be  an  original  Amcan  word 
in  Malagasy.  It  is  also  found  in 
Zulu,  in  the  £orm  itanga;  Nyamw. 
Uungu  (pi.  mmnjpi),  hettie  pump* 
Idns,  and  iimiatut  (cocnmber).  wbioi 
seems  only  a  corruption  of  litangva 
("a  water-melon,  eaten  raw  like  a 
cucumber"),  which  is  the  word  in 
Yao ;  Makna,  ntanga,  eecnmber. 

92.  ZaMy:  civet;  Swa.  ceteC^ 
is  the  Ar.  zebBb,  civet  (the  scent); 
the  animal  is  called  qutt  ez-zehai. 
The  Eng.  'civet'  is  the  same  word. 

gt.  Ztkka  (root  of  etteikf,  to  ez* 
anune)  is  wrongly  referred  to  the  Swa. 
tazama,  to  look,  which  word  is  rather 
tho  root  of  mitdzana,  to  look  around, 
to  look  at  distant  objects.    See  this 

woid  among  my  addltiooal  eees* 
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9^.   ZaMddy :  exceHent ;  Swa.  mr- 

jidt.  The  Swaheli  word  should  be 
written  zayidi  (or  saidi),  but  even  so 
the  reference  would  not  be  right,  as 
the  adverb  'more*  could  not,  without 
some  special  trick,  be  turned  into  the 
adjective  *excelleiit.'  Zayidi  it  no 
doubt  the  Ar  ffivid,  excellent. 

95.  Zamdny :  ancient,  old;  Swa. 
wamani.  The  Swa.  zamani  or  sa- 
mani\%  the  Ar.  zeman,  time,  era. 

96.  Z^za :  a  child,  an  infiant; 
comp.  Swa.  zaa,  to  beget  ica'-f. 
birth  As  z^naka  has  the  appearance 
of  belog  the  Mai.  anak,  with  the 
pcefiz  Ma,  I  have  always  thoai^ht  that 
both  this  word  and  zaza  were  only 
rnodiBcations  of  th^  Malayan  word; 
but  the  Swa.  zaa  has  put  me  on 
another  track.  If  this  root  had  been 
fiMmd  only  in  such  a  mixed  language 
as  Swaheli.  I  should  not  have  consid- 
ered  it  of  much  importance  ;  but  it 
can  evidently  be  traced  even  in  such 
a  fidr  representative  of  the  Bantu 
hm\\y  as  the  Zulu.  Here  ni  means 
family,  property  in  children  ;  zana, 
a  small  family  ;  zalo,  offspring,  pro- 
geny ;  zaia,  birth  (and  semen  virile), 
tod  the  verb  zala,  to  beget,  generate, 
bear.  The  common  root  of  all  these 
is  evidently  zi  or  za  (=Swa.  zaa). 
In  Tette  a  child  is  called  zezc,  which 
comes  very  near  the  Malagasy  zaza. 
After  this  I  should  consider  za  a  true 
African  root  in  Malagasy  and  refer  to 
i*  both  zaza  and  Cf///6?/*^,andpethaps 
also  za/y,  grandchild. 

97.  Zo :  renown,  celebrity,  good 
Mnne,  has  certainly  nothini^  to  do 
^th  the  Swa.  zuri,  handsome  ^vhich 
word,  by  the  wnv,  is  only  the  adjective 
to  the  nam  ^'  f  ^u-ra.  f  >rm,  figure,  which 
I  have  referred  to  under  sary).  It  is 
the  Ar.  ja,  power,  dignity,  fortune, 
^^h  occurs  nnder  the  form  ckaha 
m  Swaheli. 

B.-^WAHsu  Words  in  thi 
Appbkdol 

0^.  Adnk6ry :  noon,  is  said  to 
correspond  to  Swa.  nfhiniri,  which 
I  caopot  find  in  Krapf ;  but  it  is,  at 
•oy  fate,  evidently  the  Ar.  cz-zuhtir^ 
iM)OD.  Theroot(itfJlM,akin  to  tsahar^ 


to  shine)  is  fiuniliar  to  every  SeonHIc 

scholar. 

99.  A  ina :  life,  may,  as  suggested 
by  roe  before  (ANNUAL  No.  ii.  p.  87), 
be  connected  with  the  Ar.  and  Heb. 
^1  or  f  ;  ( 1  i  vi  n  g ),  wh  ich  hasatoopaa- 
sed  into  Swahf-li  ;  but  it  seems  more 
l!k(  Iv  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  with 
a  much  wider  meaningandmore  widely 
spread  than  the  Semitic  word.  But 
I  cannot  enter  into  this  question  here, 
as  it  would  Ipad  to  the  examination  of 
perhaps  halt  a  hundred  allied  words. 
I  have  collected  materials  for  a  mono- 
graph on  it,  hot  am  rather  afraid  it 
will  never  appear. 

TOO.  Aj!mi7 :  prodigious;  Swa.  azs" 
ma,  a  charm,  is  the  Ar.  aiintf  (nn- 
cient  Ar.  azimatun)^  a  guardian 
chatm ;  originally,  an  enterprise,  from 
OMammt  to  take  m  hand,  to  do. 

lOT.  A  kjTTia.  If  this  has  the  same 
meanmg  as  ndmana,  companion,  it 
can  scarcely  be  the  Swa.  (i.e.  Ar.) 
kama,  which,  like  the  identical  Heb. 
kammaht  means  only  like  what?* 
'how  much?*  'how  often?*  (Aiahie 
also  simply  'liicc  as.') 

102.  Bandh-a:  "a  lund  of  red 
cloth  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  a 
flag,"  is  referred  to  Smu  bandera. 
The  word  is,  however,  a  f^panish  (or 
Portu>,^uese)  one.  Banda  m  S|)anish 
means  a  troop  (like  Eng.  bandj, 
and  bandera.  Its  standard.  Hence 
it  gradually  gnt  the  meaning  of  flasr 
(in  Spanish),  and  was  in  this  sense 
adopted  by  the  Arabs,  who  now  use 
it  side  by  side  with  their  own  native 
word  hairaq.  And  as  the  Arab 
flag  is  red.  the  natives  of  East  Africa 
also  called  the  red  cloth  thrv  bought 
from  them  by  the  same  name.  In 
this  way  it  there  got  the  addiiional 
meaning  of  *red  doth,'  which  is  also 
attached  to  it  here.  It  is,  however, 
here  generally  applied  to  the  red 
yam,  m  skeins,  sold  by  the  Arabs. 
The  word  has  entered  into  most  Euro- 
pean tankages  with  many  variations^ 
as  bandtere,  banniere,  banner,  etc* 
And  if  we  g-o  back  to  the  root  band 
(Sansk.  iandh),  that  which  binds  to- 
gether, we  find  it  branching  out  into 
almost  all  lodo^Bompcaa  unguages. 
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103.  BfioJUsy :  blanket,  is  refer- 
red to  the  Swa.  bn^huti  (a  cloak  of 
black  cotton) ;  but  this  identiticat;on 
seems  impossible,  for  the  Malagasy 
word  it  not  applied  to  a  cloak*  and 
not  em  to  a  Hmck  blanket,  but 
only  to  a  white  one.  This  certainly 
favours  the  explanation  I  have  givea 
in  Annual  No.  II.  p.  B4. 

tot.  Haody :  a  fmd  uted  when 
knockiiig*at  a  door;  Swa.  hadt,  of 
the  same  meaning.  I  believe  this 
word  to  be  Arabic,  for  the  following 
reasons  : -(a)  It  is  not  lilcely  that  the 
natives  of  fiatt  Africa  had  any  wofd 
for  it,  at  their  huts  have  scarcely 
any  doors  to  knock  at ;  and  as  the 
custom  of  knocking  suGj-^^ests  a  stage 
of  civilization  above  that  which  they 
have  arrived  at,  they  must  have  been 
taught  to  do  it  before  they  did  to.  But 
their  first  tc  u  hers  of  manners  were 
certainly  the  Arabs,  {d)  The  Ar.  inter- 

t' ection  Aui/j^  Qi  /iui/u {come  here  I  look 
terel)  amet  sufficiently  well  with 
haody,  Krapf,  however,  refers  us  to 
tbe  Ar.  had  r,  p^uidr  ,  lead  the  way. 
If  so,  it  must  be  itie  imperative  ahdi, 
guide  (me),  with  the  first  two  letters 
transpoeed.  (The  *Mahdi/  whose 
name  we  have  00  tecently  constantly 
seen  in  all  newspapers,  is  a  name 
formed  from  the  participle  of  this 
verb  [the  leading,  i.e.  the  leader].) 
{c)  The  answer  (ihrom  those  inside)  to 
this  call  is,  in  Swaheli,  decidedly 
Arabic  (see  kan'bo),  and  the  corres- 
ponding Malagasy  is  a  translation 
of  it.  A  Malagasy  does  not  say  what, 
to  us,  would  seem  roost  natoral» 
«Coroe  in!'  but,  'Proceedl'  'Draw 
near!'  {'Mandrosla.*) 

105.  H&ta-ir.haira  :  until,  up  to  ; 
Swa.  hattat  is  certainly  the  Ar. 
haiia,  ttntil»  as  fur  as  (chiefly  of 
time). 

106.  Kanaka  :  blue  cloth  ;  Swa. 
kaniki.  Is  not  this  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  'calico'  ? 

107.  Laoka  :  *'any  relish,  or  meat 

eaten  with  rice.  On  rb--  coa<^t  it  almost 


always  Mens  <ah  or  tegetablei.** 

This  has  certainly  not,  as  sucf^ested 
in  the  Appendix,  any  connection  with 
Swa.  lutktha  (Eavour).  The  Mala* 
gasy  word  ia  sorelv  Malavo-Polyne- 
sian/as  it  occnra  in  the  forms  uhtL^ 
ika,  or  ikan  in  many  Polynesian 
languages.  How  this  uka  or  tka 
may  become  lauka,  through  the 
adffition  of  the  demonstrative  Uk^  in 
seen  in  the  Dayak  lauka  (a  fish),  and 
the  Malagfasy  laoka,  which  probably 
was  also  identical  with  'fish,'  as  loner 
as  the  Malagasy,  hke  most  of  tb^r 

kinsmen  eastwards*  had  oolv  flsh  te 
their  relish.  When  other  things  wm 

added,  the  meanioe  of  the  ivord 
gradually  became  wider. f 

108.  Saba :  seven  ;  Swa.  saba^ 
is  of  course  the  corresponding  Ar, 
numeml  (Hcb.  shibeai) ;  cf.  no.  89. 

There  are  a  eood  many  suef^ested 
identifications  1  should  ieei  obliged 
to  demur  to,  e.g.  those  of  jaly^ 
kiraMra,  and  kisa  in  Appendix^ 
which  I  have  passed  in  silence.  Some 
few  alleged  Swaheli  words  T  hnve  not 
been  able  to  find  in  Dr.  Krnpfs 
Lexicon ;  among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Malftg.  n^fa  ratoid  to  Sea.  mofo  (App.) 

„     vauihn    „  „       waj'n  (Diet.) 

„     sihmula  „         „      iermaia  (DicU 

and  App.) 

„     manv      „         „       many  (App.) 
fat\utla  „  „       frasila  (Do.) 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  these 
references  have  been  eiven  by  mis- 
take,  or  whether  the  Swaheli  words 

in  question  are  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Steere's  Handbook ,  which  I  have  not 
at  hand.  In  the  case  of  mofo^  I 
suspect  a  misprint  iox^mofa^  which, 
in  swaheli,  according  to  Dr.  Krapf» 
means  a  baker's  oven  (especially  the 
kind  in  use  on  board  ship)  for  making 
bread,  but  not  bread  itself,  although 
one  can  easily  imagine  how  this  latter 
meaning  may  have  originated  from 
thr  former  one.    The  word  mofa  is 


*  Bat  Btttiier  in  the  Malagasy  nor  tho  Swaheli  Dictionary  is  'knocking* 
it  the  Malagasy  custom  to  knoc  k.    Ila  nly    is  the  i>olitc  requeal  for  Icavs  tO 
This  point  of  toe  argument  therefore  loses  its  force.— EDS.   

t  das  Rev«  W.  B.  Coada^s  aots  oa  IMut  AmTOALNo*  VIIL  ^  tS4, 
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tli«  Ar«  mimfit  {mifa,  mifan\  an 

oven,  or  rather  the  projecting  part  of 
!t  'from  wafa,  to  stand  out,  project), 
where  the  bread  is  made. 

But  the  word  I  miss  most  of  these 
Hve  ia  waia  (nnuijto),  aa  I  have  Ion; 
been  looking  for  an  explanation  of 
the  word  by  which  we  foreigners 
{vazaAa,  foreigner,  white  man,  i.e. 
a  Etiropean  or  American)  are  desig* 
nated.  The  Dictionary  says  that 
-  this  (missing)  waj'a  means  "foreign- 
ers, literally,  those  who  have  come 
(over  the  sea)."  But  Mr.  W.  E. 
Cousins,  whose  source  of  information 
waa  Dr.  Steere's  Handbook^  tells  na 
that  **  Vazaha  or  Wazaha  means  a 
sharper"  (ANNUAL  No.  II.  p.  22). 
This  sounds  rather  shocking ;  but  as  I 
can  ficd  no  authority  for  any  of  these 
explanations,  I  must  try  a  new  one. 
Ajam  in  Arabic  means  one  who 
cannot  speak  Arabir  properly,  then 
a  barbarian  fcf.  Greek  barbaros). 
They  first  applied  it  to  the  Persians, 
and  then  to  foreigners  generally. 
Now  this  word  has  been  introduced 
into  Swaheli  too,  and  here  it  forms  its 
plural  by  the  prefix  a/a,  which  gives 
ns  waiam  aa  the  name  of  foreigners. 
The  Malagasy  vazaha  I  therefore 
OODSider  n  comiprion  of  this  word. 
C.   Addhional  Words. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  foOowinsr  Swaheli  woids  io 
Malagasy  are  only  those  I  have 
happened  to  light  upon  while  exa- 
mining the  Swaheli  words  given  in 
the  Dictionary.  If  I  had  purposely 
searched  for  ttietn,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  found  many  more. 

I.  Abtly  (for  ahidy)'.  a  slave,  is 
the  same  root  as  the  Swa.  abuda,  to 
serve,  and  abida^  service.  The  root 
is  African  and  the  same  as  abad,  thtd^ 
m  Hebrew.  It  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
vkly,  as  suggested  in  the  Dictionary. 

a.  Ady  and  adhvy  are  both  to  be 
leferred  to  the  Swa.  adui^  an  enemy, 
which  is  derived  from  Ar«  vdwa  and 
adma,  enemy  and  enmity, 

3.  Afaka  :  freed  from,  may  be 
Swa.  afu,  delivered  from. 

4.  JBdba:  father;  Swa.  babu^  is 
agenuine  African  word.  Zulu,So&]a, 


Tette,  Sena,  QuiUlmanet  hAas  Cape 

Delgado  and  Yao,  vava.  It  may  be 
radically  connected  with  aba  fa  redup- 
lication of  it  ?).  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Semitic  ab  has  been  introduced 
into  all  these  languages,  but  that 
a  cosmopolitan  root  ab  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all. 

5.  Baby :  root  of  mtbdby,  to  carry 
a  child  on  the  back,  is  the  Swa.  beta, 
ci  the  same  meaning. 

6.  (and  ada) :  father,  is  the 
Swa.  dada,  father  (chiefly  used  by 
children).  These  words  occur  in  a 
great  many  Afirican  dialects  under 
an  almost  endless  variation  of  fofma* 
I  have  noticed  the  following:  da, 
ada,  dada,  fa  da,  taia,  taata,  nda^ 
atatt,  athiihi,  etc. 

7.  Emba  for  n^mba?):  root  of 
vianfmda,  Fmench  beans ;  Swa. 
mbumba  ;  Sofala,  Tette,  Sovn.  ny- 
emba;  'MarsLVi,  ff/emda  ;  Quillimane, 
myamba  ;  Zulu,  imbumba.  Whether 
the  initial  n  belongs  to  the  root  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Cf .  iango, 
or  ntango[})f  as  root  of  voanfango» 
Probably  a  .i::;enuine  African  word. 

8.  Fadin  -  tseranana  (customs 
dues)  has  always  been  an  etymologi* 
cal  puzzle.  That  the  first  part  has 
nothin.L,^  to  do  with  the  Mala^Msy 
fady  is  obvious.  It  seems  to  be  the 
S^^./ayida,  At.  /aid,  gain,  profit. 
Seriinana  now  chiefly  means  a  port* 
aharbour,  but  is  also  used  of  any  place 
(even  inland^  where  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  as  customs  dues.  etc. 
This  1  take  to  be  the  Ar.  sheratmn, 
commerce,  trade.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  would  be  'income  firom  com- 
merce,' which  is  what  thr  Mala- 
gasy word  means.  Ami  as  this  com- 
merce was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  sea -ports,  seranana  natura]l|y 
came  to  mean  a  port. 

0  yanga :  a  harlot,  used  as  root 
of  mtjangajanga ,  to  commit  for- 
nication ;  Swa.  zinga  (also  written 
singd),  to  stroll  about  seeking  for 
women,  etc.  Cf.  Zulu,  frngHt  to 
commit  adultery. 

10  Leh:  coitus,  milrly,  coire, 
seems  radically  connected  with  Swa. 
laia,  to  recline,  to  lie  down  to  sleep. 
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ti.  Ekmm  {mA  ttaka) :  greedy,      13.  MMMf  .*  didwtea  qimMlt 

veheme^ntly  desirous  of  food,  having    seems  to  be  Swa.  suia^  to  ch 


a  strong  appetite,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  publicly  with  a  fault,  etc. 

root  //  or  Ua,  of  decidedly  African  14.    T^paka  :  broken,  a  part  bro- 

ori^n.   Swa.  and  Yao,  lia ;  Makua,  ken  off  from  the  whole ;  Swa.  tajto, 

uim  !  fhtaaw,  fyM ;  Ztdii,  mla;  which  dMti«o,  a  part  of  the  lAktAit, 

an  mean  to  eat.   In  other  dialects  it  15.    Timboka :  pierced  througl^ 

is  changed  to  dt  or  rr  (e.g.  Tette,  stamped,  commenced,  is  the  S>sra. 

ku-dia :  Sofela.  ku-rta),  but  still  iumhuka,  to  make  a  hole,  /um&tuh 

retaining  the  same  meaning.  to  perforate. 

la.  Ng'drana:nctiiiiiuMigiltMt»  16.   Vahlny:  stranger,  I  alwald 

ghrana^    shining,  transparent,   is  refer  to  the  Swa.  gent,  strange, 

Swa.  ngara,  shining,  transparent,  foreign ;  mgeni^  a  atimnger,  a fioffeign* 

In  the  Dictionary  the  verb  is  referred  er  ;  pi.  voageni. 

to  the  root  hdrangiranat  peeped  at  17.    Vtay :  price,  may  be  the  Swa. 

Hfraogfa  a  holefl),  but  wrongly,  as  is  fim,  to  redeflm«  to  buv;  fsom  Ar. 

proved  by  the  dlflfifeat  neuunfa  o(  fada,  to  redeem*  end  Jkkt  price  ef 


fSiese  words.  redemption. 

It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  I  wrote  my  nrticle  on  "The  Influence 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  Malagfasy  Language"  (Annual  No.  II.  pp.  75-91); 
and  much  has  since  then  been  done  to  elucidate  the  Malagasy  language, 
and  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  uruvincial  dialects  has  increased 
very  much.  Therefore  it  is  now  rnncB  Miier  to  detect  Arabic  words  in 
Malagasy,  aa  moit  of  tbem  are  to  be  found  in  the  provtocea.  In  the 
lately  issued  Reprint  of  the  firit  fonr  nmnbera  of  the  AMWtrAL  I  added  % 
few  new  Aisbic  IdentillcatSiMia ;  and  inthe  preaent  iitide  I  have  fonid 
occasion  to  allude  to  a  good  many  more.  Taming  over  the  leaves  of 
the  new  Dictionar}'  I  have  found  some  few  which  are  not  touched  upon 
here,  as  they  are  not  found  in  Swaheli  and  consequently  did  not  concern 
US.  But  the  whole  subject  of  Arabic  identifications  of  Malagasy  words 
would  now  be  well  worth  a  separate  arucle.  The  same  is  in  still  greater 
measure  the  ca^e  with  the  purely  African  element  in  Malagasy.  There 

ere  ceitainlj  aoorea  of  inteieating  identificationa  to  be  made ;  and  manjr 
of  theae  African  worda  are  of  aacb  a  natore  that  they  could  mi  have  been 
introduced  here  in  moie  recent  times.  They  seem  to  me  to  prove  the 
original  African  aettlenifflit  here  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Celtic  words  in 
English,  even  without  influenrinf:;^  the  grammrir,  prove  that  the  Celts  lived 
in  England  before  the  Anglo-Saxons.  If  time  allows,  T  shmili  c\  rtainly 
like  to  take  up  this  subject ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  cannot  do  more  than 
hint  at  what  ought  to  be  done. 

IV.  The  following  points  may  be  noted  as  embodymg  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  subject 

1.  The  Malagasy  being  essentially  a  MaUyo-Polynesian  language, 
and  the  Swaheli  a  fitsmta  language,  there  is>  upon  the  whole,  no  more 
teal  relationship  between  the  two  than  between  the  two  families  to 
Which  they  respectively  belong, 

2.  There  arc,  however,  a  good  many  single  words, — apparently  from 
two  to  three  hundred — to  some  extent  common  to  both  hmguages. 

3.  As  these  words  are  chieriy  names  of  articles  of  trade  imported 
here  from  East  Africa,  it  is  evident  that  they  arc  Swaheli  words  in  Mala- 
gasy, and  not  the  ceverse* 
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4.  These  Swaheli  words  in  Malagasy  are,  vitb  veiy  few  exceptions^ 
piDvincial,  and  chiefly  to  be  met  with  on  the  coasts  especially  the  west 
coast.  In  the  interior  most  of  them  are  unknown*  I  believe  any  one 
could  live  ten  rears  in  the  Capital,  and  converse  freel}'  with  the  people, 
without  ever  hcannL;  one-tenth  of  them.  They  have  never  passed  into 
the  suctuvi  't  sangmnem  of  the  Malagasy  nation.  In  this  respect  they 
are  very  unlike  the  earlier  introduced  purely  Arabic  names  of  days  and 
monthSi  which  have  become  common  property. 

5.  womo  of  those  ^pazent  Swaheli  words  m  Malagasy  are  not  intio* 
duced  throng  the  Swabeli,  but  belong  to  the  original  Amcan  dement  in 
Malagaqr  (eg.  9mhy,  al  ho^  amhoa^  and  probably  akanga).  Their  charac- 
ter, and  the  canon  for  discriminating  them  from  the  introduced  Swaheli 
words«  has  already  been  given  (pp.  102,  103). 

6.  Others  nrp  not  nf  Afriran  oritrin  at  all.  Some  few  are  in  fact 
I  common  10  both  Orient  and  Occident  i^e.g.  mly,  savony,  handtra),  and  it 
I      is  therefore  difficult  to  tell  from  what  sources  they  have  been  imported 

into  Madagascar,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  cases  in  which  the 
peculiar  form  they  have  taken  proves  a  guide.  But  many  more  are 
evideiitly  Aiabic,  uthosgb  they  hove  in  au»t  cam  been  introdnoed  beie 
\tf  tmdecs  from  the  Swaheli  coonti^t  and  therefore  throngfa  the  mediyun 
of  the  Siisheli  language,  aa  veiy  few  traders  here  have  come  direct  from 
Arabia. 

7.  It  should  be  ob'jer\'ed  too  that  the  Arabic  element  in  the  ?'vahfH 
words  introduced  into  iMaln2:ri'=;y  is  somewhat  greater  in  pr(>|)nrtion  than 
in  Swaheli  itself.  This  agrees  well  with  what  we  shouici  expect  to  lind, 
M  most  of  the  Swaheli  traders  who  have  come  into  any  close  contact 
with  the  Malagasy  have  certainly  been  people  of  Arabic  extraction  ;  and 
the  tenna  chiray  in  nae  in  their  trade  and  biuinesa  have  moet  likely  bemi 
the  my  voida  which  their  Arabic  ancestors  felt  it  necessary  to  intiodnce 
into  Swaheli,  as  that  language  originally  had  no  names  for  sach  things 
and  doings  as  were  iatrodnoed  among  them  by  the  Arab  foreigners* 

L.  Dahi.r. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTBS. 

NEW  GENERA  OF  MALAGASY  PLANTS, 

THE  following  new  Cfcnera  of  plants  from  Mad.ii^ascnr  an^  doRrribi  d  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  in  the  Jouf  ual  of  the  Linncan  Society 
Cdt  Deceinber,  1884  (vol.  xii.  Nos.  136  and  137) 

Sf  h(Brosepalum{^7hX.  Ord.  Gum/era  \  ;  Rhodoclada  (Nat.  Ord.  LineeB)\ 

Ncobaronia  fNat.  urd.  Lc{^tmimsfB)\  Phornnthammis  [Nat.  Ord.  Mela* 
siomacecE)  \  F/te/^/op/n'um  {'Sat.  Ord.  Umhcllijerce\,  \  AIela7iof>hylIa  (Nat. 
Ord.  Cornacece);  Jlolocar^a  (Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaceai)\  Apodocephala  (Nat« 

Ord.  OmfosU^)^ 
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AU  of  these,  except  Melanofhylla^  are  as  yet  represented  by  but  one 
species.  SfhoBrose^alum  {^S.  aliernifoltum)  is  a  shrub  (or  tree  ?)  found 
near  the  eMi  coast.  Rhodoclada  {R.  rho^Mdes)  is  a  shrub  (or  tree  t)  found 
in  Antsihinaka,  Neebofwtia  {N,  ^hyllanthotdes)  is  the  well  known  hara- 
hdra.  In  last  year's  Annual,  p.  113,  I  said  that  this  tree  would  probably 
prove  to  belong  to  a  new  g-enus,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  the  case.  Phorno 
thamnus  {R.  thymoides)  is  an  undershrub  found  in  the  forests  in  the  eastern 
paittof^e  Island.  Phellohpkimm  {P,  madagascofitmsf)  is  an  hetb  five 
or  six  feet  high  with  aromatic  seeds ;  it  is  known  as  tsiliandroiho*  It  ^rows 
in  valleys  in  B^tsil^o,  at  the  foot  of  Ankdratra,  and  near  the  forest  in  Eastern 
Im^rina.  There  is  another  species,  probably  also  belonging  to  this  genus, 
about  half'Way  up  the  eastern  side  of  Ankaratra,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
In  findini^  It  m  flower  and  fruit.  MUamophylla  {M.  alm/o/ia,  and  Af,  am* 
cuhipfolia)  are  shrubs  (or  trees?)  iftund  in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Madagascar. 
Holocarpa  [H.  veronicotdes)  is  a  perennial  herb  found  in  Central  Midagas* 
car.  The  genus  is  allied  io  Otiophora.  Apodocephala  {A.  faucijlora)  is 
a  resinous  tree  found  in  the  forest  of  £astem  Xmerina,  and  is  known  as 
MirfirMijr^BD.  (ilb.) 


NEW  MALAGASY  PLANTS. 

Among  the  new  Malagasy  plants  lately  named  and  described  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  are  the  fol- 
lowing 

Rhodolcena  acuHfolia,  This  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  forests 
east  of  Antsihanaka,  and  is  used  in  house-building.  It  has  beautiful  large 
flowers,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  R.  altivola,  Thouars.  This  latter 
plant  was  discovered  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Du  Petit  Thouars. 

Thb  L09kmtsik4ma,  kmanisahona  (or  inlkmisiJuma)  is  the  name 
of  an  herb  found  very  abundantly  in  rice-fields,  by  stream  sides,  and  in 
marshy  places,  throughout  Central  Madagascar.  It  proves  to  be  a  new 
species  of  Hydrocofylct  and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Baker  H,  super- 
posita. 

Two  KSW  Spbcrs  of  SchtsmaiocUaa.  Two  mote  new  speciea  of 

#    Schismatoclada  {S.  conct'nna,  and  .S".  vidumaidts)  have  recently  been  liiMUid 
,  rtn  the  forest  of  Eastern  Im^rina.    As  this  genus  of  plants  is  closely  allied 
//  (l^ii^to  Cinchona,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
barks  of  these  shrubs. 

POUR  mnr  Spscibs  of  Ebony.  Four  new  species  of  ebony  have  been 
lately  found  in  the  island,  which  have  been  named  and  described  by  Mr. 
Baker.  They  are  DiosPyros  fusco-vpJufina  ;  D.  megasepnla ;  D.  sphcp- 
rosepala  ;  and  D.  gonoclada.  The  first  of  these  is  found  on  the  east  coast 
(F^noarivo);  the  second  and  third  are  found  in  the  forest  to  the  east  of 
Antsthanaka ;  and  the  fourth  somewlieie  between  Imerina  and  die  east 
coast. 

The  Tsimperif^ry.  In  the  collections  recently  sent  to  Kew  there  is  a 
new  species  of  pepper  plant,  which  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Baker  Piper 
piichyphyllum.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  P.  barbonenset  C.  DC,  and  is 
known  by  the  natives  \ff  the  same  name  {tsimpMfiry), 

The  Avicivy,  Voara,  ETC.  The  aviary  is  a  lars^e  tree,  a  species  of  Ficus, 
common  about  villages  in  Central  Madagascar.  It  proves  to  be  new.  and 
Mr.  Baker  has  named  it  Ficus  megapoda.  Another  closely  allied  species, 
known  as  itoiktimitmiimby,  found  also  about  villages  in  Central  Madagas- 
car, has  been  named  Ficus  podophylla^  The  voara,  a  large  tree  found  also 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  idandt  is  also  a  new  Picas,  and  has  been  named 
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Flcus  tUwfoUa,  It  may  be  here  stated  that  all  the  Fici  recently  sent  to  Rew, 
sixteen  in  number,  were  hitherto  unknown  to  science.  Two  species  of  adido 
{^tcus)  have  q^uite  lately  been  sent,  and  will  also  probably  prove  new. 

The  Sim^tvdto.  This  is  a  well-known  subscandent  shrub  with  stinging 
hairs.  It  is  fbnod  in  woody  places  in  Central  Madagascar.  It  proves  to  be 
a  species  of  Urera,  and  has  be'en  named  Urera  sphcerophylla. 

The  Ht  fafra.  The  hetatra  is  a  tree  found  m  the  forests  of  the  interior 
which  yields  a  valuable  timber  extensively  used  in  house-buildiug.  Mr.  Baker 
has  named  it  Fodocarjms  madagascariemis.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Owe  P.  Tkunbergii^  Hook. 

THE  Hasina.  The  kmsimt  are  species  of  Dractma^  the  most  common  of 
which  is,  I  believe,  D.  angustifolia,  Roxb.  There  is  a  species  of  hasina 
at  Ambdtov6ry  and  other  places  which  proves  to  be  new.  it  has  been  named 
I>raccDna  xiptwphylla, 

Thb  OviHid.  Dioscona  acummmia  is  a  new  species  of  0PMfi<s,  ths  root  of 
which  is  much  sought  after  as  food  by  the  natives. 

The  Zozlro  [Cyperus  imerinensis,  Boeckl.).  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  find  that  the  zozoro,  so  common  in  the  marshes,  is  most  likely  a  new  spe- 
cies.   It  is  vexy  nearly  allied  to  the  £gyptian  Papyrus.  (Eo.  K..B.) 

THB  ORCHIDS  OF  MADAGASCAR, 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Ridley,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  lately 
read  a  paper  before  the  Linnean  Society  on  "The  Orchids  of  Mada^ascATt 
and  the  following  are  his  preliminary  remarks  : — 

"The  Oicbideae  of  ICadagascsTt  as  for  as  they  are  at  present  knofm  to  me» 
belong  to  30  genera  containing  nearly  140  species  ;  but  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  number  will  be  largely  increased  when  the  botanical  riches  of  the 
country  are  more  fully  explored.  This  paper  must  therefore  be  only  consid- 
ered  as  a  prodromus,  giving  an  account  of  the  species  hitherto  described  or 
figured,  together  with  those  ndwlties  which  haVe  come  luder  my  penonal 
observation  in  the  great  herbaria  of  the  British  Museum  and  Kew. 

*'It  would  at  present  be  premature  to  base  any  arguments  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  flora  of  Madagascar  upon  the  distribution  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
Orchidex  as  at  present  known ;  but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  hst 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  Afirica  and  Tropical  A^a. 

"The  Epidendreae  are  represented  by  6  genera,  two  of  which,  Obe9^9i$i09aA. 
Cirrhopetaluniy  are  interesting  from  their  absence  from  Africa,  the  remainder 
also  being  more  extensively  developed  in  Tropical  Asia  than  in  Africa.  Of 
the  Vaodes  there  are  1 1  genera,  four  of  which,  so  far  as  is  certainly  known, 
are  confined  to  the  Maseareoe  archipelago ;  one,  Msfsiackya^  w  distrib* 
uted  over  both  hemispheres  ;  the  remainder  are  either  exclusively  African,  as 
Lissochilus,  or  are  most  abundant  in  Southern  and  Tropical  Asia.  The  genus 
Acampet  however,  is  probably  more  of  an  Asiatic  type  than  of  an  African  one. 
The  sm^  nnmber  of  r^eottiex  gives  somewhat  of  an  African  facies  to  the  list. 
There  are  only  \  genera :  one,  GymnockiluSt  is  exclusively  Mascarene ;  the 
others  consist  or  the  two  widely  distributed  genera  Corymbis  and  Pogonia^ 
and  Monochilus,  which  is  chiefly  Malayan.  The  Ophrydese  are  very  well 
represented.  There  are  eight  genera,  of  which  two  are  only  known  from 
llada^scar,  vix.  BieorneUa  and  Platycoryne ;  one  is  found  also  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  viz.  Cynorchis,  Of  the  rest,  two  occur  also 
in  Africa ;  and  two,  Disperis  and  Sa^rmm^  while  occurring  in  lodiat  are 
most  abundant  in  Africa. 

*'Thus,  broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  Epidendrex  are  ^piculiy 
AsiatiOi  while  the  remainder  are  more  of  an  African  character, 


I 
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"As  might  be  expected,  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are  endemic  ;  and 
Imt  few  fiave  a  distribution  farther  than  the  archipelago  or  neighbotxring 
coasts  of  Africa.   The  most  widely  spread  species  are  Cirrhopetalum 

Thouarstt,  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  epiphytic  Orchids, 
extending  its  range  as  far  east  as  the  Society  Islands,  and  Corymbis  cotymih' 
osa^  which  is  found  also  in  West  Africa."— ED.  (R.B.) 

mS  *AGY*  TREE.)C. 

Journeying  downwards  to  Moianga,  on  the  north-west  of  Madagascar, 
homeward  bound  to  England,  in  nie  month  of  June,  1879, 1  travelled  (with  wife 
and  children  and  native  attendants)  for  some  days  down  part  of  the  Ik^pa 
river  from  Mt''v,itanana  to  MArovnr^y  ^'Many-crocodiles').  The  weather  was 
hot,  as  it  always  is  in  these  parts  ;  and  one  day,  in  the  early  pirt  of  the  after- 
noon, we  were  ^lad  enough  to  come  in  sight  of  a  pleasantly  shaded  resting- 
place  on  the  tight  hank  of  Ae  river,  -  green  ana  ftiir-*and  overhung  with 
trees,  tt  was  the  usual  resting  hour  for  the  boatmen  when  we  arrived  om; 
and  all  of  n-^  were  exhausted  with  the  heat  and  in  need  of  fbod  and  ratt  and 

shelter  from  the  sun. 

We  were  glad  therefore  to  draw  up  our  canoes  alongside  the  pleasant 
iMiik ;  and  slter  I  bad  teen  my  wife  and  difidm  sifely  placed,  and  th« 
mdnmUa  (bearers)  had  selected  a  spot  on  which  to  kindle  the  fife  for 

dinner,  I  strolled  around  the  place.  Walking  under  some  trees  and  pushing- 
aside  the  reeds  and  rushy  g^rass,  I  was  startled,  in  a  moment,  by  a  sudden 
tingling  and  pricking  sensation  over  the  back  of  my  hands  and  fingers, — a 
atrange  sensation,  wt  never  before  had  come  the  like  to  me»  fa  Maogascar 
or  elsL  \%  lu  re.  I  stopped  at  onoe  in  sudden  surprise,  for  die  pain  was  aevm* 
and  ]  had  touched  nothing,  save  perchance  the  lonp'  grass  and  nishes 
between  the  trees.  But  in  another  moment  the  pam  increased,  the  tingling" 
bummg  sensation  seemed  extending  rapidly  up  my  wrists ;  and  as  I  bent  my 
head  down  to  look  closely  for  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  nothing  was  liorn 
But  even  as  I  lowered  my  head  to  look,  pain,  scalding  pain,  shot  mto  myama 
and  neck,  and  growing  worse  too,  ever>'  instant.*  Dazed  and  bewildered,  I 
stood  a  few  second'^  in  helplessnt  s,  for  I  could  neither  scl;  nor  g^ess  at  the 
cause  of  the  terrible  distress.  Ihen  with  awakened  instinct  1  drew  softly 
back,  away  from  the  'uncannte'  spot,  and  got  back  to  my  company  wHb 
agony  writ  plain  enough  over  evety  line  of  my  fice. 

The  men  started  up  when  they  saw  me,  some  of  them  crying  out,  '*Efa 
z>on;t'  ny  Agy  hia?iao''  ("You  have  been  smitten  by  the  Agy  tree"). 
Some  of  them  led  me  to  a  seat,  others  rushed  for  water  from  the  over,  which 
J  ^  they  fetched  plentifully,  and  two  or  three  hurriedly  brought  sand  and  earth 
heaped  in  their  hands.  Then  they  chafed  me  with  the  sand  and  water  that 
they  m\0\\  take  out  the  lay  (stinging  hairs),  they  said,  for  that  was  the  name 
by  which  they  knew  the  cause  of  my  sufferings.  As  they  scrubbed  me,  I 
felt  the  pains  abate ;  and  after  abuui  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  continuance  of 
the  opmtion,  I  was  comparatively  firee  nom  pain  and  wai  abla  to  join  In 
the  rice-dinner  which  was  soon  ready.  And  oefore  we  left  the  pfaioa  that 
afternoon,  my  tortured  cuticle  was  quite  well  again. 

While  the  men  were  rubbing  me,  I  was  able  to  discern  to  some  rxtent  the 
cause  of  my  distress.  Countless  hairs,  like  liny  arrows,  almost  transparent, 
pointed  apparently  at  either  end,  and  from  a  third  to  a  foorth  of'ta  Inch  long, 
had  dropped  down  on  me  in  an  invisible  shower  from  the  Agy  tm  as  I 

*  A  iumlar  expeneoce  hwpened  to  xnyMlf  oa  my  way  to  Mmangi.  The  seiuatioii,  which  w«« 
most  psisnlt  Hiiilndill  as  rf  its  stiaf  of s  astOsi  hot  «m  tw  fttiM  mor«  ?inalMt.--£o.  (a^s^ 
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passed  and  stood  under  branches*,  wbicii  were  gently  .st^rre^  a 
vind.  My  dothing  and  the  pith  helmet  oa  mv  head  had  piiotected  me  i^t 
first,  excepting  my  exposed  hands.  Then  the  bending  of  my  head  had 
exposed  my  neck  to  the  falling  plague.  Ere  I  came  away  that  afterroort, 
very  cautiously  I  ventured  to  examine  the  tree  at  a  little  distance  ;  and  some 
other  of  the  same  species  were  pointed  out  Lu  me  near  the  same  place  by  the 
aathree.  The  little  hair-Uke  shafts  were  growing  enclosed  in  a  thickish  pod 
or  shell,  not  quite  so  large,  perhaps,  as  a  small  banana  fruit.  Each  sneH 
appeared  to  be  closely  packed  with  these  little  spines.  Tfmy  memory  serves 
ne,  these  lay  transversely  and  in  double  rows  or  stacks  across  the  interior  of 
the  pods.  These  latter  were  fully  ripe  (unluckily  for  me)  just  at  that  veiy 
Halt,  and  the  light  wind  was  emptying  out  the  contents* 

I  saw  no  more  Agy  trees  on  the  remainder  of  our  journey  ;  and  had  never 
even  heard  of  them  before  during  the  nine  years  of  my  residence  in  the 
island.  But  the  maromi^  told  me  that  day  that,  in  former  times,  the  Agy 
was  wen  known  in  Imerina,  the  district  where  I  bad  lived.  It  is  a  tradition 
among  the  people,  they  said,  that  once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  when  the  wild 
SakMlAva  tribes  had  laid  siege  to  AmD6him;\ni:^a,  the  former  Capital  of 
Imenna,  some  of  them,  unacquainted  with  the  Agy  trees,  had  come  under 
their  dangerous  branches.  Stricken  with  hot  pain  and  sudden  alarm  even  as 
I  was»  and  deeming,  I  suppose,  that  the  gods  were  fighting  against  them, 
thef  fled  away  in  terror,  and  the  Hova  Cai^tal  was  saved  hy  its  Agy  trees. 

W.  MONTOOMERT. 

A^aiSf.— According  to  some  native  accounts,  the  trees  whose  stinp^ing^  pro- 
perties caused  the  invading  Sakalava  to  retire  in  terror  trom  Ambohimanga, 
as  above  described,  were  the  umilana  (which  are  spedes  off  ObtHa),  trees 
with  tall  straight  stems  and  bearing  large  velvety  leaves  which  stmsf  like 
a  nettle  when  touched.  Some  of  the  leaves  on  the  young  trees  arc  vcrj,- Targe, 
about  twenty  inches  each  way,  and  are  vt  r)  beautiful  in  outline,  being  deeply 
cut  and  indented.  These  trees  still  erow  plentifully  on  the  summit  and  slopes 
sf  the  hill  on  which  Ambohimanga  is  built,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
hot  the  igy  is  not  known  there. 

l^t  agy  is  most  probably  Mucuna  pruriens,  DC  ,  the  specific  name 
fruriens  being  very  apt.  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Cowhage,  and  is  cos- 
mopoUtan  in  the  tropics.  It  is  used  in  some  countries  as  an  anthelmintic. 
The  agy  is  not  'a  tree,'  but  a  climUng  plant,  and  fha  stinging  hairs  an  on 
liia         of  the  pod.^ED8. 

MADAGASCAR  SILK-WOHMS. 

"A  certain  Pte  Panl  Camboz^  (a  Jesuit)  has  sent  from  Tamatave  a  notice 
which  has  been  eagerly  reproduced  by  reviews  treating  of  the  Silk  trade. 

He  there  describes  two  species  of  silk-giving  Bombycidae  {Brocera  mada' 
xascariensis,  Boisduval,  and  Saturnia  suraka,  id  ),  whose  silk  is  manu- 
utctured  by  the  MaWasy  for  the  making  of  their  niagmhcent  cloths  called 
i^tmH  Un^J*  --MSsiMS  Caikoligun:  no.  784,  quoted  hi  Bull.  Soc.  dg 
Mg,  4i  l^lmi  9me  livr.  t.  jme,  Avr.  et  Mai  1885 ;  p.  486* 

PnOTSCTiVB  RBSSMBLANCS  IS  iffSBCTS. 

In  rambles  through  the  forest  near  Amb6hidratrimo  in  December  of  last  year 
I  was  several  timss  struck  by  the  curious  formation  of  the  wings  of  one  01  the 
wudler  species  of  butterfly  common  in  these  woods.  The  insect  in  question 
it  «f  ^nfai  iaoM^plcitotti  colonrlof ,  obi«4y  ilMdss  of  biowa»  and,  whm  at  roiti 
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sits  with  the  wings  erect  and  nearly  touching  one  another.  The  curious 
point  about  it  is  that  there  are  several  somewhat  strongly  marked  and  dark- 
tinted  processes  from  the  hinder  points  of  the  wings,  which  resemble  the 
head,  eyes,  and  antenna;  of  a  butterfly,  so  that  when  at  rest  it  is  xery  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  head  and  which  is  the  tail  of  the  insect.  The  tail  mark- 
ings and  points  are  so  much  more  stroni^dy  emphasized  than  the  actual 
head  and  antennx  that  it  is  only  when  the  wings  slightly  open  that  one  is 
undeceived.  Mimicry  of  one  insect  hy  another,  and  miratcfv  of  leaves,  grass, 
etc.,  by  insects,  are  of  course  well  known  facts,  but  I  ao  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  similar  instance  noticed  of  that  of  resemblance  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  insect ;  but  may  not  the  reason  of  this 
mimicry'  of  the  head  by  the  tail  be  of  some  service  in  directinu"  the  attention 
of  birds  and  other  enemies  to  the  less  vital  part  of  the  bntteiny's  stmcture  ? 
It  is  evident  that  the  hinder  portion  of  the  wings  might  be  snapped  at  and 
broken  oflf,  and  yet  no  serious  injury  be  done  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  insect. 
However  this  may,  the  point  appears  to  me  to  be  worth  noting  down  as  a 
curious  fact.— Ed.  (J.S.) 


BRIEF    SUMMARY  OF 
MADAGASCAR 

POLITICAL. -i-THE  Franco-Ma- 
lagasy War.  It  is  now  SeStly  three 

years  since  the  French  commenced 
hostilities  against  Madag-ascar,  but 
as  yet  they  have  made  little  pro- 

Sess  in  their  warlike  operations, 
uxinff  the  last  twelve  months  there 
have  been  one  or  two  somewhat 
serious  milii.iry  engagements,  numer- 
ous petty  skirmishes,  frequent  bomb- 
ardments, and  lengthy  negociations, 
all  of  which,  however,  iiave  been 
utterly  inefTei  tual  in  "bringing  the 
obstinate  Hova  to  reason,"  or  in 
compelling  them  to  acknowledge 
'*the  rights  of  France  over  Madagas- 
car.**  The  following  are  the  chief 
events  whii  h  have  occurred  during 
the  year  with  regard  to  the  Franco- 
Malagasy  dilhculty.  Some  time  ago 
Admiral  Miot  asked  for  an  additional 
force  of  3000  troops,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  hoped  to  be  abh  to  take 
the  Bova  position  of  Manjakandria- 
nombina  and  bring  ilie  Malagasy 
Government  to  terms.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  these  troops  therefore  the 
7t«nch  in  Tamatave  made  an  tttadt 


IMPORTANT   EVENTS  IN 
DURING  1885. 

upon  Maniakandrianombana,  but, 
after  seven  nonrs'  fighting,  they  were 
•  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retire, 
carrying  with  them,  it  is  said,  a  large 
number  of  wounded  and  some  killed. 
This  wasthe  most  serious  engagement 
that  has  occurred  during  the  whole 
histof)'  of  the  war,  and,  as  was  natu* 
ral,  the  defeat  which  the  Hova  have 
inilipted  upon  their  enemies  has  in- 
spired, not  only  the  native  soldiers, 
but  the  whole  of  the  people,  with 
confidence  and  courage. 

Another  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance connected  wiih  the  Franco- 
Malagasy  war,— if  the  present  igoo* 
ble  imbroglio  deserves  such  a  name 
—  is  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  the 
Hova  upon  certam  Sakalava  rebels 
in  the  north-west  of  the  island,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  French 
and  taken  up  arms  against  the  Sova> 
reign,  In  order  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion, a  force  was  sent  from  Antanana- 
rivo some  eight  or  nine  months  ago 
under  AndnantsllAvo,  14  Honours. 
After  levarat  weeks*  march,  they 
came  within  a      milti  of  J«id^» 
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BRIMP  SUMMART  OP  iMPORtAIfT  iVJSjh^.  lit 


the  seat  of  the  rebeiUoo,  a  town 

situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
some  twenty  miles  east  (or  north- 
east) of  Anorontsangaf  opposite  the 
island  of  N^siM,  ud  not  far  from 
Axnb6dimadiro.  Jangoa  was  surroun- 
ded by  the  Hova  one  morning  before 
the  rebels  were  aware  of  danger,  and 
the  town  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Soon  afterwards,  Uie  EraDcb  and 
Hova  forces  met  at  BAftina.  The 
French  commander,  it  seems,  was 
killed  on  the  first  on<;laught,  and 
in  spile  of  the  machine  guns  and  mi- 
trsillettses  diieeted  against  them,  in 
spite  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  at- 
tack on  their  right  wing  by  a  bnnd  of 
Sakalava,  the  Hova  succcuded  in 
thuiuugbly  routing  both  the  irreoch 
and  their  native  allies  and  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

The  last  act  of  the  French  is  the 
blockade  of  VatomAndry,  now  the 
chief  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.  This,  however,  inflicts  no  great 
injury  upon  tlie  Malagasy ;  the  only 
persons  who  are  seriously  inconveni- 
enced thereby  being  the  foreigners, 
whether  merchants  or  others,  who 
are  much  more  dependent  opon  the 
OBtside  world  than  are  the  natives. 

During  the  year  negociations  have 
bin  going  on  between  the  French 
representatives  and  the  Malagasy 
Government  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Maigrot,  the  Italian  Consul. 
These  negociations  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Hova  Government  m  a 
*  Red  book/  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  claims  which  the  French 
make  are  as  follows ;  a  Protectorate 
of  the  whole  island ;  permission  to 
place  a  Resident,  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  in  Antananarivo,  besides  offi- 
cials In  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  the  collecting  of  the  customs  at 
the  various  ports  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  two  powers.  The  Malagasy,  see* 
ing  of  course  that  this  is  almost  equi- 
valent to  annexation,  flatly  refused 
to  accede  to  any  such  terms.  At  the 
present  time  negociations  arc  again 
going  on  between  the  two  powers, 
wtiicn  we  sincerely  hope  maY  lead  to 
t  satislhctoiy  termbiatton  of  the  war. 


Stationing  of  nxw  Gotbr- 

NOKS.  During  the  year  a  large 
number  of  Governors  '  and  Lieute- 
nant -  Governors  with  their  suit^ 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government  to  important  stations  in 
distant  parts  of  the  countr}'.  This 
is  in  continuation  of  a  policy  of  reform 
commenced  some  years  ago,  whereby 
the  Hova  c^Bcials  in  these  places, 
mostly  old  men,  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  modem  regime,  and  frequently 
incapabV^  r^nd  untrustworthy,  are  be- 
ing graduaiiy  substituted  by  indivi- 
duals  of  a  more  intelligent  and  upright 
character. 

LITERARY.- Re\'TSION  of  the 
Malagasy  Bible.  The  Bible  Revi- 
sion Committee  has  continued  its 
work  as  usual  during  the  year  and 
has  revised  152  chapters,  viz.  from 
Sam.  iii.  25  to  the  end  of  Malarhi 
(exct'ptiiii^  the  Psalms),  thus  com- 
pieiiog  the  hrst  revision,  and  Gen. 
i*iiiii.  (commencement  of  the  seoond 
revision).  The  first  revision  was 
completed  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th. 
From  a  leaflet  recently  issued  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Cousins  we  learn  that  "the 
revision  was  begun  Dec.  i,  187^,  but 
was  suspended  from  Mar.  7,  1876  to 
Oct.  28,  1878,  owing- to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Cousins  on  furlough  ;  the  work 
has  therefore  occupied  the  Committee 
a  little  mote  than  nine  years.  The 
Committee  has  sat  on  433  days,  and 
has  held  771  sittings,  chiefly  of  three 
hours  each."  The  second  revision 
was  commenced  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
4th,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  comple* 
ted  in  about  eighteen  months. 

OBITUARY.— Durin.i^  the  early 
part  of  this  year  intelligence  reached 
us  of  the  death  of  (prooably)  the  last 
surviving  member  ot  the  early  Mission 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
Madagascar,  the  Rev.  Edward  Baker, 
formerly  mission  printer  in  Antanana- 
rivo. Mr.  Baker  was  bom  at  Burton 
in  Staffordshire  in  1604,  and  therefore 
had  reached  the  ffood  old  a^e  of 
fourscore  years.  He  was  appointed 
to  Madagascar  as  ajprinter  m  1828, 
and  reached  the  Capital  in  the 
atttttam  of  that  year.  He  took  a 
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wann  intezcft  in  tiie  spiritnal  work  of 
flue  Mission,  as  veli  at  in  hU  own 

special  department  of  work,  and  la- 
boured here  for  four  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, bnt  returned  hevB  again  wtthia 
two  years'  time.  Mr.  Baker  was,  with 
the  Rev.  D.  Johns,  the  last  of  the 
missionary  party  to  leave  the  island, 
in  1836,  when  the  increasing  severity 
of  tiie  pcrsactttion  of  the  naove  Ouia* 
tians  made  it  impossible  for  mission- 
aries to  continue  longer  in  the  country. 
For  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Baker's 
departure  from  Madagascar  he  resi- 
ded at  Mauritius*  anddnring  his  raai- 
dence  there  he  prspaied  a  uMAd  little 
manual  of  Malagasy  s^mmar  enti- 
tled :  An  Outline  of  a  Grammar 
0/  the  Malagasy  Language  as 
^9kmh9Ultmia$:  1845;  pp.  84 
(and  ed.,  London:  i864)i 

Mr.  Baker  subsequently  removed  to 
South  Australia,  where  he  became  the 


pastor  of  tvo  Mttlt  bongregatioM. 
iiis  intsesst  in  Madagascar*  hesrever, 

did  not  cease,  for,  appaieatijr  antici- 
pating- the  re- opening  of  the  country, 
he  prepared  a  large  Dictionary  of  Ma- 
lagasy, frideh  waa  evaotiially  pur* 
ohaasd  by  the  S.P.CK.  and,  although 
never  published,  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Mr.  Richardson's  new 
Dictionary.  Upon  the  commence- 
ment of  tae  Gbtndi  Misnonary  Sod* 
ety's  Mission  on  the  east  coast  of 
this  island  in  1864,  Mr.  Baker  (at  the 
request,  we  believe,  of  Bishop  Ryan) 
translated  the  Knglish  Prayer-book 
into  Malagasy  for  tiie  use  of  tiM 
^*TfLmt  thus  showing,  not  eoljr  hie 
continued  interest  in  this  country, 
but  also  his  large-hearted  catholicity. 
We  have  no  exact  inteUigeace  of  the 
date  of  his  death,  but  lie  liae  left  ao 
lumeufed  mmamt$t  as  having  '^served 
his  generslisa  Mooediag  to  tiM  will 
of  God." 
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Nxw  Books  oir  Madagascar. 

\fy  Madagascar  and  France.  With 
same  Account  of  the  Island,  its 
People,  its  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment, By  GtorgeA.  Shaw,  F.Z,S, 
Cr.  8vo;  Ret.  tract  Soc.  London: 
1885;  pp.  320.  Map  and  illustrations. 

(2)  The  True  Story  of  the  French 
Dispute  in  Madagascar.  By  Cap- 
tain S.  Pasfield  Oliver ,  late  R,A, 
Demy  8vo ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Lon- 
don :  1885  ;  pp.  280.  Map. 

(3)  Nos  Droits  sur  Ma  lagascar, 
et  nos  Griefs  contre  les  Hovas,  exa- 
mines tm^artialement  par  Ruben 
SaiUenSt  etc.  Peris:  1885 ;  pp.  163. 

We  include  these  three  books  in 
one  notice  because  they  have  much 
the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  to 
give  accurate  information  upon  the 
Still  pending  dispute  between  Mada- 
gascar and  France. 

Mr.  Shaw's  book,  as  its  title 
would  lead  one  to  suppose*  is  Isigely 


taken  up  with  political  natters ;  and 
chapters  v.-xi.,  which  form  the  bulk 

of  the  volume,  describe  very  clearljf 
the  chief  stages  in  the  disputes 
which  have  led  to  the  present  war. 
The  first  fiMir  and  the  last  thvee 
chapters,  however,  give  a  well  oen* 
densed  summary  of  what  is  known 
about  Madag^ascar  g^enerally,  the 
civilization  and  origin  of  the  people, 
attempts  to  colonise  the  Mand« 
present  advance  of  the  Malagasy* 
and  the  flora,  fauna,  and  meteorology 
of  the  country.  While  we  can  hardly 
endorse  what  has  been  said  by  some 
English  letiewers  ae  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
book  being  "the  most  oomplete  ac» 
count  of  Madnf^'asrar  which  has 
appeared  for  some  years,"  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it  as  giving,  in  a 
brief  fiom,  accurate  infbnnation  upon 
the  points  we  have  just  enumerated. 
Many  interesting  topics  connected 
ivithmdagascar  and  the  Malagasy 
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tre  necessarily  left  quite  untouched, 
the  principal  subject  of  the  book 
demanding-  the  bulk  of  the  space. 

Captain  Oliver's  book  is  written 
purely  and  simply  to  give  the  history 
df  the  Franco-Malagasy  dispute,  and 
Id  nge  a  peaoefu  settlement  by 
conoessioos  on  the  part  of  France. 
Ibe  book  naturally  goes  over  much 
the  mne  j^ound  as  that  occupied  by 
the  imii  central  chapters  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  work,  but  the  treatment  is 
^nmf^what  mote  tacy  and  vigorous* 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  titles 
of  the  eight  chapters,  which  run  thus : 
"(1}  AFinln«iid(M.  Baodaisl  (2) 
Materials  for  I  ncendiarism.  (3T  Con- 
ftlgvation.  (4)  Tormentum  Belli.  (5) 
Neutral  Sentiments.  (6)  Regina  Dei 
gratia.  ( 7  )Operations  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary. (8)  Blockade."  Capuhi  Oliver 
has  added  to  the  vahie  of  his  book 
as  a  work  of  reference  by  giving  the 
texts  of  the  different  French  treaties 
made,  it  is  said,  with  various  Sdka- 
ttva  diiefe  linrhr  years  and  more  ago, 
sad  upon  which  the  present  unright- 
eous demands  for  a  protectorate 
over  the  whole  island  are  largely 
based. 

M.  'SaUleiw'a  book  is  that  of  a 

Frenchman,  and  we  are  thankful  to 
see  that  at  least  one  French  writer 
has  had  the  courage  and  fairness  to 
examine  impartially  the  points  in 
dinmte  between  his  own  Gonsomeiit 
and  that  of  Madagascar.  Although 
M.  Saillens  thinks  that  his  country- 
men have  some  fair  grounds  of  com- 

glaint  against  the  Malagasy  author- 
ies  in  the  matter  of  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  of  leasing  of  land 
to  forei^ers  (and  on  this  point  we 
agree  with  him),  he  is  practically  at 
one  with  Mr.  Sfaiaw  and  Captain  Oliver 
i&  condemmng  the  recent  demands  of 
the  French  Government  as  perfectly 
unwarranted,  and  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  their  action  for  many 
years  past.  This  book,  written  from 
the  French  side,  iai  in  almost  eveiy 
particular,  in  accordance  with  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  Mala- 
gasy Ambassadors  in  their  state- 
Matt  addressed  to  Lord  Granville 


(see  Blue-book,  Corresp§mdmt€e  wrur^^^ 
f9eiiHg,...the  Visit  of  m  B&oa 

Envoys  to  Europe  ;  1883  ;  pp.  25-29). 

No  impartial  reader  can,  we  think, 
read  these  three  books,  or  any  one 
<tf  tiiem,  without  being  oooviuced  of 
Die  gross  injustice  of  the  present 
demands  of  France.  Should  they 
still  be  enforced,  it  will  be  clear  to 
all  that  they  aiiord  another  instance 
of  how  *might'  is  eonaideied  by 
European  nations  as  'li^t,'  wiien 
they  come  into  collision  with  weaker 
and  less  civilized  (?)  peoples. 

(4}  Madagascar :  iis  History  and 

Little  fsom$  y$Qrs  Missionary  in 
East  Madagascar).  With  a  Map, 
Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London :  1884  ;  8vo,  pp.  356. 

We  just  noticed  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Annual  that  this  book  was 

announced,  and  we  now  are  able  to 
give  a  fuller  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Little's 
work  is  a  clear,  well-printed,  and 
pleasantly  written  book,  and  to  those 
who  knew  noUiing  of  Madagascar 
before  will  give  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation. But  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  there  is  hardly  anything  original 
in  it  except  tiie  chapter  on  tlie  voyage 
out,  and  a  few  pages  in  chaptws 
vi.,  vii.,  xi.,  and  xiii. ;  and  that  one 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  on 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  country, 
or  witii  regard  to  the  folk-lore,  Ian* 
guage,  or  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people.  We  should  give  the 
author  no  blame  for  this,  however, 
if  it  was  fairly  acknowledged  that 
his  book  oQly  professed  to  be  a  com* 
pil.ition.  It  IS  true  that  in  the  preface 
Mr.  Little  says  that  the  works  of 
Mr.  Sibree  and  others  have  been 
frequently  consulted,  but  the  fact  is 
that  larfl'e  portions  are  C9pmd,  some- 
times almost  word  for  word,  and 
sometimes  with  only  the  slightest 
verbal  alterations,  from  the  works  of 
other  writers.  Want  of  space  alone 
prevents  us  giving  details  of  these  pla- 
giarisms. We  are  surprised  that  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  "some  years 
missionary  in  East  Madagascar** 
should  not  have  been  abls*  to  contri* 
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bute  muchoewaiidlDterestingiiifiinii- 

ation  about  the  coast  tribes  amonj^st 
whom  I^L-  has  hvcd.  Had  such  been 
carcluiiy  noted,  Mr.  Little' »  book, 
would  luLve  had  a  pednaoeot  value ; 
as  it  \Bf  it  contains  hardly  anything  of 
interest  which  has  not  been  recorded 
by  previous  writers. 

(5)  HUtoire  dc  Madagascar  :  ats 
hemkmis  et  sts  missianaires,  par 
le  Fim  de  la  VaissHren  m  vols., 
Paris:  1884. 

This  lar>;e  work  contains  little 
of  value  about  Madagascar  geu- 
erally»  being  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  in  this  island,  tog'^ther  with 
a  good  deal  of  abuse  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  especially  those  special 

bugheari  of  the  rrench,  the  rotsstoii- 

aries  of  the  L.  M.  S. 

(6)  Ny  Ohabolan'  ny  Ntaolo :  nan- 
gonina  sy  nalakatry  IV.  £.  Cousins 
sy  y.  ParreU  ary  ny  sakaizany 
sasany.  {The  Proverb  of  the  An* 
dents:  collects  and  arranged  by 
TV.  E.  Cousins  and  J.  Farrett  and 
some  of  their  friends.)  L.  M,  S. 
Press,  Antananarivo  :  1885  ;  pp.  J54. 

Fourteea  years  ago  Messrs.  W. 
E.  Cousins  and  J.  Parrett  published 
a  little  book  of  76  pages  contain- 
ing 1477  native  proverbs.  This 
has  been  valued  by  aU  students  of 
Malagasy,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  native  proverbs  not  only  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  of 
thought,  customs,  superstitions,  etc., 
of  the  people,  but  that  these  products 
ol  the  native  mind  are  invaluable  as 
presenting  examples  of  terse  and 
idiomatic  Malagasy,  as  they  embody 
genuine  native  speech  unattected  by 
foreign  influence.  The  first  edition 
of  these  proverbs  has,  however,  been 
for  some  time  out  of  print,  so  the 
compilers  have  prepared  a  second 
cditioQi  under  the  above  title,  |;;iving 
a  verr  much  larger  collection  of 
proverbs  (3790  in  number) and  arrang- 
ed in  alphabetical  order,  according 
to  the  first  word  in  each. 

(7)  Refkim  of  the  Annual.  The 
Antanamarwo  Annual  and  Mada' 


First  Four  Numbers.   Revised  an^ 

re-editcd  hy  Revs.  y.  Sihree  anr). 
R.    /<aru?i,    Alissiunarics  of 
L.  Ji.  S.    L.  M.  S.  Prei>s,  Antanana- 
rivo: 1885  ;  8vo.  pp.  541. 

It  does  not  become  editors  to  crit- 
icize their  own  work,  but  we  mny 
perhaps  quote  the  following  from  th.e 
preface  of  this  Reprint  :  — 

"For  some  time  past  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Annual  have  been 
out  of  print  and  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain  \  and  since  frequent  enquiries 
have  been  made  for  them  by  those 
who  have  only  had  the  later  issues 
and  who  wish  to  complete  their  sets, 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  reprint 
the  first  four  numbers  in  one  volume. 
Opportunity  has  therefore  been  taken 
to  correct  many  mistakes  which  have 
been  detected,  to  give  numerous  addi- 
tional notes,  to  supply  the  scientific 
names  of  plants  and  animals,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  and  generally  to 
bring  up  the  papers  here  reprinted 
to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  country. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  volume 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  original  facts  and  infor- 
mation about  Madagascar  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  to  give  in  a  read- 
able form  much  winch  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  book  yet  published 
upon  the  country  and  the  people.'* 

(8)  A  Madagascar  Bibliography. 
In  tzvo  Parts  :  Fart  I.  arranged 
Alphabttically  according  to  Au- 
thors' Names :  Fart  II.  arranged 
Chronologically  according  to  Sub- 
jects treated  of.  To  whicn  is  aided 
A  List  of  Ff/b/f cations  in  the  Mala- 
gasy Language,  and  A  List  of 
Maps  of  Madagascar.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  y.  Sihree, 
F.R.G.S,  etc.  L.  M.S.  Press,  An* 
tananarivo  :  1885  '>  PP-  9^' 

This  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  92 
pages,  containing :  (i)  an  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  List  of  Writers,  with 
the  titles  of  their  books,  pamphlets, 
or  articles,  on  all  subjects  relating  in 
any  way  to  this  island ;  this  hst 
occupies  4^  pages ;  (a)  a  classilied 
List  of  SoqjMts,  the  works  imdtr 
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each  of  the  twelve  subdivisions  (e.g., 

I  Madagascar GenenUy;  PoliticalHV 

Itory,  etc.  ;  Vovages,  etc.,  etc.) ;  (3) 
a  List  of  Books  and  other  Public-i- 
tions  in  the  Malagasy  Language  ;  this 
occupies  29  pages;  (4)  and  hnally, 

I I  List  of  Maps  St  Madagascar,  occu- 
pvingr  nearly  3  pages,  closely  printed 
in  doublf*  columns.  The  bare  cnumc- 
Mtion  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
sufficient  to  fill  with  surprise  even 
those  who  are  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  Madagascar,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  book  itself  increases  this 
feeling.  Though  this  island  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  comparatively 
neglected  and  unexplored,  this  Biblio- 
graphy shows  at  a  glance  that  it  has 
received  no  small  amount  of  attention. 

The  later  portion  of  the  T^iblio- 
graphy,  viz.  that  giving  a^||i  uf  the 
000X8  in  the  native  Umprnge  that 
have  been  issued,  chiefly  ^  the  seven 
I  Presses  of  Antananarivo,  gives  a  fiill 
!  and  wpU  -  arranifcd  conspectus  of 
what  has  been  written  and  published 
by  foreigners  to  promote  tne  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilisation  of  the 
people.  T.iterature  in  this  country  is 
but  in  its  infancy  ;  but  the  fact  that 
29  pa^es  8vo  arc  required  simply  to 
contam  the  titles  of  the  books  pub- 
lished shows  that  much  activity  has 
been  displaved.  Most  of  the  books 
are  naturally  school  books  or  reli- 

g'ous  manuals  of  different  classes  ; 
It  science,  music,  and  journal- 
ism are  also  represented.  Though 
a  Bibliography  is  not  expecfcd  to 
afford  light  reading,  those  interested 
m  Madagascar  will  not  find  this 
volume  wanting  in  instructive,  and 
«*ven  cntrTtainin,::^,  material  (see,  for 
example,  the  title  of  Richard  Booth- 
by's  book,  pp.  43,  44) ;  and  to  any 
one  wishing  to  study  a  particular 

question  this  I  ' M  k  will  prtn-e  a  reli- 
able and  valuable  guide.  The  hearty 
thanks  of  a1!  inf'^rest'^d  in  (ho  liter- 
ature of  Madagascar  are  due  to 
Mr.  Sibree  for  the  labour  he  has 
S>^tit  in  compiling  such  full  and  exact 


catalogues.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  oaa 
else  who  could  have  done  far  na 

what  Mr.  Sibree  has  done. — w.i.c. 

(g'*  From  the  article  on  "Robert 
Drury's  Madagascar,"  page  17  cutte^ 
we  see  that  Captain  Oliver  has  also 

been  compiling  a  Bibliography  0/ 

Madagascar .  Tl.i^  we  belif^ve  was 
done  for  a  Government  department. 

Papers  and  Pamphlets  on  Ma- 
DAOAscAR.->In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  French  Academie  de  Sciences  for 

this  year  (paper  read  March  23rd)  is 
an  article  entitled  :*  "Supplementary 
Remarks  on  the  Gigantic  Turtles  oi 
Madagascar;*'  b^r  M.  L.  Vaillaint. 
"From  the  remains  found  by  M. 
Grandidier  at  Etser*"  and  Ambulitsate 
the  author  determines  two  dis- 
tinct species,  which  he  names  Tes* 
Mo  Graftdiiisrt'and  T,  ahrupia." 
In  the  same  publication  ^paper  read 
March  i6th)  is  an  article  on  "The 
Channels  and  Lacfonns  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Madaj|^ascar,"  by  M.  A. 
Grandidier.  And  to  the  same  publica- 
tion  (paper  read  April  13th)  is  an 
article  "On  a  rcmarkal)If  duration  of 
the  i  rajectory  of  a  Cyclone  observed 
last  February  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Madagascar,"  by  M.  P^lagaud. 
The  writer  remarks  that  "almost  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  — that 
is,  the  last  four  hundred  vears^a 
cyclone  has  visited  the  island  of  Ma- 
daga<=rar,  can  sin  .ijreat  damage  to 
the  French  fleet  and  shipping  along 
the  north-east  coast."  ibis  is  cer- 
tainly incoiiect  In  our  own  experi- 
ence, now  dating  back  more  than 
twentv-t^'o  years,  the  cast  coast  has 
been  several  times  visited  by  cyclones, 
notably  by  a  very  destructive  one  on 
Feb.  aoth,  1876,  which  reached  the 
Interior;  see  Annual  No.  II.,  p.  lao. 

In  botanical  studies  Mr.  Baker, 
F.R  S  ,  of  Kew,  has  i^iven  a  further 
instalment  of  his  valuable  papers, 
one  of  which,  entitled  "Further  Con- 
tributions to  the  Flora  of  Central  Ma- 


*  The  titles  of  tli.s  and  fli«  three  following  pvpen  tre,  of  coonc,  tr.nn!tIat{ons  of  the  original 
French  tit!(  s.  w  h  'u  h  we  iuubl«  to  give,  at  toe  source  of  oor  mfonnation  {J^mimtt)  ghree 
toeiB  only  in  £ag|li8li. 
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dl0Bacar ;  Part  I.  Polypetalx,"  ap«» 

pears  in  the  journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society  — Botany,  Dec.  I2th,  1884; 
vol.  xxi.  no.  13^,  pp.  317-353.  In  the 
awe  ^<iMfnfa/(vol.  xu.  no.  137.  pp. 
407-455)  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  second 
.ind  final  pnrt  of  this  paper.  In  the 
same  Journal  (vol.  xx.  no.  129,  pp. 
120-338,  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  M.A., 
F.X*S.,  gives  a  paper  on  "New  or 
rase  MooocelvleaoiimiB  Flante  frein 
Mrtdncrascar and  in  vol.  rxi.  no. 
>37-  PP-  456-522,  another  paper  OD 
"Ihe  Orchids  of  Madagascar.  ' 

Prom  NcMTway  we  have  a  consider- 
aUe  pamphlet  of  is6  pp.  8vo.  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  BorchgrevinK,  entitled  :  En 
kortfatted  Overs igt  over  Madagas- 
car ^  dets Folk  0£ Mission.  This  con- 
sists, we  are  told,  of  six  lectures  upon 
tiiis  country  and  its  people  and  on  mis- 
sion work.  In  the  German  period- 
ical Mitteilungen  der  Gen o^r aphis- 
Chen  GtseUschaft  {jfur  Thunngen) 
MU  yma ;  1S85  ;  b.  lii.  h.  ^,  pp.  252- 
is  an  account  of  a  journey  by 
onr  nf  the  Norwe^an  missionaries 
formerly  resident  in  this  country,  the 
Rev.  M.  Borgen,  and  entitled  *'Rei- 
sen  norwegischer  Missionare  in  Ma* 
dagascar:-L  Borgens  Reise  duicfa 
da^  Sakalava  gebiet  von  Morondava 
nai  h  Midongy." 

Among  other  recent  articles  or  pam- 
phlets 1^  French  writers,  of  which, 
however,  we  have  not  yet  complete 
information,  is  one  entitled:  JStude 
complete  sur  Mada  fnKrar  (Paris : 
1885),  by  M.  Eutrope  ;  and  two  others, 
apparently  witii  the  same  title,  Ma* 
darascar  (?)  by  M.  Pauliat,  and 
"MadajB^ascar"  (?)  in  Annates  de 
V Extreme  Orient  et  de  P Afrique, 
July,  i88s,  by  M.  Charles  Gremieux  ; 
and  Madagasear :  la  Reine  des  Iks 
Africaines :  1885,  by  M.  Charles 
Buet.  There  are  donbtless  many 
other  papers  on  this  country  in 
French  periodicals,  as  well  as  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  arisinfif  finom  the  atten- 
tion now  beini::  paid  to  Madagascar 
in  Franco.  B(.'^id»*s  M.  Grandidier's 
paper  mentioned  above,  he  has  writ- 
ten another  on  this  country,  in  a 
number  of  the  Sulktm  de  ia  Sod- 


m  de  Ofeigrmfkh  de  Pmeis,  and 

has  given  a  fine  map  of  Im^rina.  A 
new  map  of  ^^  ad^gascarby  M  Gran- 
didier  is  annuuaced  in  a  recent  aumb^ 
of  Proc.  Rey,  G€0£\  Soc  (June)  as 
follows :  "darte  dei'IIe de  Madagaa* 
car,  d'aprAs  les  travaux  de  A.  Gran* 
didier.  Paris :  E.  Andrivea\i-Gou* 
jon.  Price  bd,  {^Dulau.y*  Another 
nap  of  Madagascar  is  thus  mentloii* 
ed  m  Prec.  Geog.  Soc.  (March.) 
"Geographical  Society  of  Paris  Dec. 
5th,  1885.  In  the  hall  there  was 
exhibited  a  large  manuscript  noap  of 
Madaj^ascar,  drawn  by  l).  LaiUel, 
an  eii  Lnneer  and  architect.  Thle  napa 
scale  of  I  ;  666,  666,  has  been  execu- 
ted, as  regards  the  northern  coasts, 
on  the  basis  of  maps  of  French 
hydrography,  while  fof  the  southern 
coast-Tinf|Biaps  of  English  hvdrogra- 
phy  haveTicn  utilized.  With  regard 
to  the  interior  of  the  island,  M.  Lail- 
let  has  based  his  map  on  the  works  of 
the  princinal  explorers,  and  made  use 
in  particular  of  the  large  map  of  the 
late  Enc;li"^h  mi?;sionary,  Dr  Mullen'?. 
The  author  himself,  during  1885-6, 
made  numerous  surveys  between 
MAnanyiiy  and  Tamatave,  and  along 
the  course  of  the  Ifangwo  and  \Xm 

affluents." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  AxNU  At, 
we  noticed  the  visit  to  the  Capital  of 
Lieut.  Shufddt,  of  ^e  U.  S.  Navy. 
We  learn  from  the  New  York  Gra^ 
phic  that  "since  his  return  to  this 
country  [America]  Lieut.  Shufeldt  has 
been  employed  on  special  service  at 
the  Navy  Department,  compilhig  fcr 
the  press  an  account  of  his  noveland 
hazardous  journey." 

Works  in  Malagasy.  -  Ny  Tan* 
tar  an  ny  Fiangonana  (Church  His* 
tonr,  from  the  ApostoUc  age  to  tike 
igOi  Century)  by  Rev.  S  B.  Jor* 
gensen.  Norwegian  Mission.  Anta- 
nanarivo :  8vo,  pp.  249.  By  the  same 
author,  Ny  Epistola.  Hevi-teny 
hanampy  '  ny  Mpitory  ieny,  JThe 
Epistles.  E.xpositions  for  the  help  of 
Preachers^  N.M  S.  Pre<.s  :  i6mo,  pp. 
236.  Arkeologia  Bihlikaly  (Hib- 
lical  Archajology}.  by  Rev.  L.  Dahle. 
N.M*S.  Frees :  lamo,  pp.  158.  JRi- 
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m$trmm'dcilana  ho  any  ny  KrisHana 
(Rvles  for  the  Christian  Life;  from 
Luther),  by  Rev.  Nygaard.  N.M.S. 
Press  :  lamo,  pp.  i8^.  Lektorafohi^ 
fohy  ny  amy  ny  Fiiomdrmma  S$kolf 
(Lectures  on  School  Managemenn, 
by  Rev.  J.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Thome.  L.M.S.  Press :  larao,  pp. 
45.  Taniaran'  ny  Joda  sy  ny  Isi- 
ra€fy  (Hittmy  of  the  KiAgdone  ef 
Judah  and  Israel),  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Clark.  F.F.M.A.  Press  :  8vo,  pp. 
I  164.  Teo/ilo  Anglikana{J[heo^\i\\\is 
r  .^fUcanus,  ist  part),  translated  by 
R«v.G.H.  Snith,  M.A.  S.P.G.  Pnm: 

tvO,  pp.  70. 

A  •Rea-book'  has  been  issued  from 
'    the  Queen's  Press,  entitled  (when 
ted}  "Report  of  the  Negocia- 


tions  between  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment and  French  Commissioners  at 
Tamatave,  through  the  friendly  me- 
diation of  M.  D.  Maigroty  Consul  of 
the  Kin^  of  Italy,  Jum  iitfh-ABg. 
17th,  1885;'*  folio,  pp.  43.  The  docu- 
ments, etc.,  are  given  in  parallel 
columns,  in  French  and  Malagasy. 

During  the  year  another  newspaper 
In  tke  native  language  has  been 
commenced,  viz.,  a  MaUgasy  edition 
of  the  Madagascar  Times.  The  first 
number  of  this  was  published  on 
Saturday.  Aug.  32 nd;  Mr.  A.  Tacchi, 
editor;  ieened  weekly.  Mr.Tacdiiliaa 
also  published  Fiiaaana  ny  Fomba 
Fafidaharam-panjakana  any  Eng- 
land (Account  of  Government  Offices 
and  Officials  in  England).  4to,  pp.  38. 


VARIETIES- 


CUSTOMS  IN  AFRICA  AND  NEW  GUINEA  SIMILAR  TO  TMS 

'TSO-DRANO: 


Among  curious  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  Malagasy  is  one  which 
would  soon  be  noticed  by  a  new-comer,  since  the  act  which  it  is  used  to 
describe  forms  a  pait  of  every  religious  service.  The  'benediction*  pronounced 
beipie  a  congregation  ii  dismissed  is  termed  /s^hMim,  literally  Idowinff 
Hater.'  But  how  comes  it  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  for  such  an  act? 
It  arises  from  an  old  custom  of  taking  a  little  water  in  the  mouth  and  blowing 
it  over  or  towards  any  one  as  a  sign  of  blessing  and  favour ;  and  so  tso-drans 
is  used  for  any  aHlioneli  no  water,  in  any  form,  ma^  accompany  it. 

The  idea  invoTved  in  this  symbolic  act  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  obsolete,  at  least  in  the  central  province  of  Madagascar.  The 
expression  is  now  often  used  also  as  an  equivalent  for  the  foreign  word  hatha 
(baptism).  The  following  extract  from  Nature  (Feb.  J2th,  1885,  p.  3d6} 
shows  tliat  there  are  somewhat  paiallei  customs  to  be  fonnd  amongst  peoples 
bodi  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  of  Madagascar 

"One  strangebustom  famongst  the  Masai  peoples  of  Eastern  Central  Africa] 
is  that  spitting  is  ine  greatest  mark  of  distinction  you  can  bestow  upon  a 
Masai,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  often  sorely  exercised  when  he  desired  to  be 
paiticulaily  conciliating  and  siacioas  in  his  intentions.  This  custom  is,  how- 
ever, not  without  pataltel :  the  natives  of  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  indeed,  improve  upon  it  by  squirting  moiithfuls  of  water  on  those  to 
whom  thry  wisl^  to  trivo  a  specially  friendly  welcome.  What  is  the  particular 
signiiicance  of  the  custom,  perhaps  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
otsahitations  may  be  able  to  eipiaia«" 

Revitw  of  thramgh  MastdLtmd:  by  Joe^  Thonpion»  in  Naimrt. 
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THE  *vatolahy: 

While  Ptaying^  in  Edinburgh  for  a  day  or  two  in  Oct.  18^2,  at  the  house  of 
an  emmt  nt  ^rhobr,  a  well-known  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  I  was 
asked  by  hiin  it  we  had  in  Madagascar  any  traces  of  phallm  worship  (the 
Tencodnctive  principle  in  aatuie),  which  Is,  as  is  well  known,  anttflEediefltm 
orHindu  idolatry  up  to  the  present  day  (the  iinga),  and  was  also  prominent 
in  mnny  of  the  old-world  idolatries.  I  ans^\Trca  at  first  in  the  npg-ativf  :  but 
on  thinking  over  thp  matter  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  mr  that  possibiy  the 
viioldhyt  or  memonal  stones  (lit.  'male  stones'J,  so  icommonly  seen  in  the 
central  pcovioces  of  the  island  might  be  relics  01  soch  worship^  In  ImMna 
these  are  usually  rough  undressed  blocks  or  slabs  of  blue  granite  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet  high  ;  while  in  B^itsildo  they  arc  oft^en  of  white  g^ranite  smorfhlv 
finished,  sometimes  forming-  a  massive  circular  pillar,  and  often  ornamented  ^ 
with  the  peculiar  Betsilco  carving.  The  name  and  the  form  of  these 
floemofial  stones  seem  to  suggest  some  such  connectiott.  Can  anyone  supply 
other  fscts  which  would  throw  any  li^t  upon  this  quesCion  P'^Bd.  (J.s.) 

*voloM'Parafy: 

In  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Jorgensen  in  the  ANNUAL  for  1SS4,  on  "New 
Words  in  the  Malagasy  Language,"  he  says :  "MLc  should  have  expected  to 
4iave  seen  vhl^ta  on  the  list  of  mtroduced  ^  c^A^but  Malagasy  mgenuity 
has  made  this  word  superfluous.  They  have  infl^pd  to  say  that  dark  violet 
is  just  the  same  (olour  as  that  of  fleas!  and  so  they  call  it  -Alom-Parasy 
(lieas*  colonr)."  It  seems  more  prnbable  that  the  yord  volom  parasy  is  a 
translation  of  the  French  word  dack  violet,  la  ^uce,  the  fiea.    And  the 

distingiiished  author  of  the  idea  of  a  similarity  between  datlt  violet  and  fleas* 
colour  is  said  to  be  Louis,  King  of  Fr am  who,  in  a  joke,  dubbed  a  dark 
violet  '/^? /'("-^  '  The  word  then  travejfc  to  Englaudf  where  'puos*  is  nOW 
a  common  name  for  dark  vioiet.~S.  M*  WiXXS. 
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THE  FAUNA   OF   MADAGASCAR  AND  THE 

MASCAR£N£  ISLANDS. 

[Thb  following  paper,  which  forms  Chapter  xi.  vol.  I.,  of  the  valuable 
wotk  enlitlod  Tke  Geog'raphical Disirihution  of  Animals,  by  the  eoainent 

natonUiat,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  is  here  reproduced  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Author  and  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillao.  A  few 
extracts  from  other  portions  of  that  worlc,  bearing  on  the  fauna  of  Madagascar 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  have  also  been  added,  in  some  cases  in  a 
fbot^QOte,  b«t  io  others  in  ao  Appendix ;  and  the  Bditort  of  the  Annual 
ba^e  mnch  pleasure  in  here  acknowledging  Mr.  Wallace's  ready  compliance 
with  their  renuest  to  be  allowed  to  reprint  this  infon'^sf inif  paper.  The  only 
alterations  made  are  by  the  addition  of  a  note  rn  one  or  two  places  shewing, 
from  Island  Life,  chap,  xix.,  Mr.  Wallace's  later  views  on  certain  points.— 
Eds.] 

THIS  insular  sub-region*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
zoological  disp^cts  on  the  globe,  bearing  "a  similar  rela- 
tion to  Africa  as  the  Antilles  to  Tropical  America,  or  New 
Zealand  to  Australia,  but  possessing  a  much  richer  fauna  than 
either  of  these,  and  in  some  respects  a  more  remarkable  one 
even  than  New  Zealand.  It  comprises,  besides  Madagascar, 
Uie  islands  of  Mauritius,  Bourl}on  and  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles 
and  Comoro  IslffiSs.  Madagascar  itielf  is  an  island  of  the 
first  class,^BStng  [nearly]  a  thousand  miles  long,  and  about  250 

•  It  must  bo  reraembored  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  divided  bv  Mr.  Wallac© 
into  six  zool(^cal  'regions,'  in  each  of  which  broad  and  clearly  marked  distinctionJi  are  shewn 
to  ezbt  in  the  ammal life  as  compared  with  that  of  odwr  great  divisions.  Each  of  those 
regions  is  ;ij^atn  divided  into  'sub-regions.'  M.id.ii^as.  .u  and  the  neighbourinij  i-^land';  formincj 
tke  'MaJagasj  Sub- region'  of  the  'Ethiopian  Region,'  a  zoological  division  wtuuh  includes 
ACtkatMitkaftlierrapfeolCaiicer,  togethorw^iliid^^  De  Vode 

group.— Boe* 

Mo.  ia«— CBaiaxicas,  jm* 
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miles  in  av^racfe  width.    It  lies  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 

near  the  southern  Tropic,  and  separated  by  230  miles  of  sea 
from  thp  nearest  part  of  the  continr^nt,  althoug'h  a  bank  of 
soundinqfs  projectin)2f  from  it^  western  ma^t  p-'duces  th's  distance 
to  about  160  miles.  Aladacfascar  is  a  mnuinainous  island,  and 
the  cfreater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  open  elevated 
plateaus ;  but  between  these  and  the  coast  there  intervene 
broad  belts  of  luxuriant  tropical  forests.  It  is  this  forest- 
district  that  has  yielded  most  of  those  remarkable  types  of 
animal  life  which  we  shall  have  to  enumerate;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  manv  more  r. main  to  be  dist^overed.  As  all  the  main 
features  of  this  sub-reeton  are  developed  in  Madagascar,  we 
shall  first  endeavour  to  eiv*^  a  complete  outline  of  the  fauna  of 
that  country ;  and  afterw  ards  shew  how  far  the  surrounding* 
islands  partake  of  its  peculiarities, 

MaM-MAIJA. — The  fauna  of  Aladag-ascar  is  tolerably  rich  in 
genera  and  species  of  Mammalia,  although  these  belong  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  families  and  orders.  It  is  especially 
characterized  by  its  abundance  of  LemuridsB  and  Insectivora ; 
it  also  possesses  a  few  peculiar  Carnivora  of  small  size  ;  but 
most  of  the  other  i^roups  in  which  Africa  is  especially  ricj^ — apes 
and  monkeys,  lions,  leopards  and  hyaimas,  zebras,  cfirafles, 
antelopes,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even  porcupines 
and  squirrels,  are  wholly  waniiiig.  No  lesb  ihan  40  distinct 
families  of  land  mammals  are  represented  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  only  11  of  uhich  occur  in  Madagascar,  which  also 
possesses  3  families  peculiar  to  itself.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  all  the  genera  of  Mammalia  as  yet  known  to  inhabit  the 
island 


PRIMATES. 
Lenwridce. 

TtidrisincB.  Species. 

*Indris   ..  6 

Lemurmm. 

*Lemur    15 

*HapaIcmur    2 

^Microcpbus    4 

•Chirogaleus   5 

*Lepil€iirar   2 

Chiromyidce* 

^Chiromys   i 

BATS  (Chiroptera), 

Pteropu8   2 

RhiDolophus   I 


VtsperHliomeUB* 

Vespertilio   1 

Taphozous    i 

Nocitltunidw^ 
Nyctiiumius   i 

*  INSECTIVORA. 

Centeiidw.  Species. 

*Centetea    2 

*H('ir)iccntetea    a 

•I'>iculus  2 

'Oryzorictes    1 

*Eciiinops    3 

Soricides, 
Sorex   »   f 

CARNIVORA. 

Cry^foprocHdce, 

^Ciyptoprocta    i 
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Aim  rat  mascjjisks  islassps. 


_  » 


•Galidia  . . ,  , 

•Galidictts   ....  .  ... 

*£uplexes 

UNGULATA. 

p6taniochcenis  

We  ha\  e  here  a  total  of  12  fainiiVir^;,  j;  Lfonera,  and  65  species 
of  Mammals;  3  of  the  families  and  20  of  tht;  ginera  'indicated 
by  asterisks)  being  peculiar.  All  the  species  are  peculiar, 
except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  wandering  bats.  Remains  of 
a  Hippopotamus  have  been  found  in  a  sub-fossil  coiuiiiion,  show- 
ing- that  this  animal  probably  inhabited  the  island  at  a  not  very 
remote  epoch. 

The  assemblage  of  animals  above  noted  is  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  very  ancient  connection  Tvith  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa,  before  the  apes,  ungulates  and  felines  had 
entered  it.  The  lemurs,  which  are  here  so  largely  developed, 
are  represented  by  a  singlegroup  in  Africa,  ^ith  two  peculiar 
fi»nns  on  the  west  coast.  They  also  re-appear  under  peculiar 
and  isolated  forms  in  Southern  India  and  Malaya,  and  are 
evidently  but  the  remains  of  a  once  wide-spread  group,  since 
in  Eocene  times  they  inhabited  North  America  and  Europe, 
and  very  probably  the  whole  northern  hemisphere**'  'Die 
Insectivora  are  another  group  of  high  antiquity,  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  globe  under  a  number  of  peculiar  forms ;  but  in 
no  equally  limited  area  represented  by  so  many  peculiar  types 
as  in  Madagascar.  South  and  West  Africa  are  also  rich  in  this 
order. 

The  Camivora  of  Madagascar  are  mostly  peculiar  forms  of 
Viverridae,  or  civets,  a  Simily  now  almost  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  which  was  abundant  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period. 

The  Potamochctrus  is  a  peculiar  species  only,  which  may  be 
perhaps  explained  by  the  unusual  swimming  powers  of  swine, 
and  the  semi-aquatic  habits  of  this  genus,  leading  to  an  immi- 
gration at  a  later  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  'other  Mam- 
malia. The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  small  Hippopotamus^ 
which  was  coeval  with  the  great  struthious  bird  jEpycmtt* 


•  "Eocene  Teeiod.  P$imak*.  The  onl|-  lutdoubUMi  Eocene  examples  of  this  order  are 
tibe  Ceok^ikeetu  ieimtrmdea  from  Ihe  Jtira.  which  has  points  of  resemblance  to  tiie  S.  Amer. 

marmosets  and  howli  ;  nI  .ilso  to  the  L«.'inurjd;e  ;  m  !  i  cranium  re<  i  ntiv  diM  n\  t  r(  tl  in  tlio 
department  of  Lot  (b.  \V  .  Fruuce)  undoubtedly  beloagiog  to  the  LemuriUa*,  and  which  most 
reseniblea  that  of  the  West  African  *Potto'  {PeroJieHeus).   This  discoverer  has  led  to  aikOlher> 

fur  it  is  now  I)ilii'V.-<I  that  r«'iii.iiti>  form-Tlv  r.  r-rr.  J  t-.  t!ir  Ant >] ilofheridx*  {Aiiapit  Mid  Ati" 
kci^tk*"^'^  irom  the  Upper  Eo^coo  of  raris)  wore  ah>o  i,cmurii"  ^p.  124,  la^). 


RODENTIA. 

Murtdce. 

•Nesomys  ...    i 

•Hypogeomyt  i 

^BncbTtarsomyi    i 
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Rodents  are  only  represented  by  three  peculiar  forms  of 
Muridae,  but  it  \^  probable  tbat  othors  rnmain  to  be  disrovored. 

Birds. —  Madaga^car  is  exceedingly  rich  in  birds,  and  espe- 
cially in  remarkable  forms  of  Passeres,  No  less  than  88  jEfenera 
and  III  species  of  land-birds  have  been  discovered,  and  every 
year  some  additions  are  bein^^  made  to  the  list.*  The  African 
fan:ilies  of  Passeres  are  almost  all  represented,  only  two  hf^ingf 
absent— Paridae  and  Fringillidae,  both  very  poorly  represented 
in  Africa  itself.  Among  the  PicarisB,  however,  the  case  is  very 
different,  no  less  than  7  families  bein^  ah^t-nt,  viz.  — Picidae,  or 
woodpeckers  ;  Tndicatorida?,  or  honey-guides  ;  Meealaemida*, 
or  barbets  ;  Mu.sophagida>,  or  plantain-eaters;  Coliidne,  or 
colies;  Bucerotidae,  or  hornbills ;  and  Irrisoridso,  or  mockers. 
Three  of  these  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  all  are  well  repre- 
sented there,  so  that  their  absence  from  Madagascar  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  fn  Mada^as» 
car  constitutes  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  ornithology',  and 
many  of  these  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  classify 
them,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists. 
In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
bird  fauna  of  this  island,  we  shall  first  give  a  list  of  all  the 
peculiar  genera ;  another,  of  the  genera  of  which  the  species 
only  arc  peculiar  ;  and,  lastly,  a  list  of  the  species  which  Mada- 
gascar possesses  in  common  with  the  African  continent, 

Gbnbra  of  Birds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  or  found 

ONLY  IN  THE  MASCARENE  ISLANDS. 

Laniidae, 


Sylviidw. 

I.  Bemieria... 
8.  ElUtift  

3.  Mystaoonis.* 

4.  Frocssa  .... 

5.  Gervasia  .... 
Tymaliidas. 

6.  Ozylab^.... 
Cimclidm  (?). 

7.  Mesitat 
Stttid€S, 

8.  Hypexphestl. 

9.  Tylas   

Oriolidfr. 

10.  Artamia   

XI.  Cyanolanius. 
Musctcafidm, 
18.  Newtooia  .. 
13.  Pteudobims*. 


Sftciei. 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 


3 

X 

I 
t 


14.  Calicalicus(?)  i 

15.  Vanga    4 

Nectii}  :>iiid(s. 

Tti.  Xeodrt'panig*  I 
Mirundinui<£, 

17.  Phedina  ....  x 

18.  Nelicurviixs..  i 

Sttirnidae. 

19.  Euryceros  (?),  l 

20.  Uartlaubia  . .  x 
ii.  FalcuUa  i 

Paictidcf*. 

22.  Philepitta  I 
Cucu  lidos. 

23.  Coua    9 

84.  Cochloliliniiitet  x 
Liptosomidm, 

85.  Leptosonras..  i 


Spteut.  Coraciadce. 


Sftcia, 

a 


I 

X 


26.  Atelorais 

27.  Brachyptera< 

cias  .... 

28.  Geobiastea*. 
Psittacidcc. 

29.  CoracopsiS.  • 
Columbidce. 

30.  Alectienaaf 
Tetraonidce, 

31.  Marg>aroper> 

dixH  .... 
Falconidce. 

33.  Nisoides  ... 
33*  Butriofchia*. 

Total  spedea  of  \ 
peculiar lifeiieia  \^ 

34.  ^pyofnia  i 


I 

I 


•  The  land-birds  now  known  W  iniubit  Mactagascar  ^uQ)ber  at  leaxt  210  species,  bcion^ng 
to  148 
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Ethiopian  or  Oriental  Genera  which  are  represented  in 

MilUOAaCAE  BY  PBCI7LIAR  SPECIES. 

Specie*.  FalconidcB.  Sptcia, 

18.  CenttopuB  ..    i      35.  Polyboroidet.  x 

19.  Cuculus   ...     x  * 


Turdidcs, 

I  •  Bessononiifl.  •  x 

Sylvtidw. 

2.  Acrocephalus  i 

3.  Copsychus(Or.)^  I 

4.  Pratiocola  ..  i 
Pycnonoiida. 

5.  Hypsipete8(0r.)f  I 

6.  Andropadus,.  x 
Campephagidce. 

7.  Campephaga.  i 
Dicruridm. 

8.  Dicnirus  ....  i 
Muscica pidos, 

9.  Ichitrea  ....  x 


xo.  Laniarius....  1 

Neciarit2::'fo\ 

II.  Nectahoia  i 
FloceidcB, 

xa.  Fcntdia   2 

13-  Hypaigot...  X 

14.  Spcrmestes..  X 

Aiatididw. 

15.  Mirafra.   X 

x6.  MiiudUa....  x 

Cuculidcp. 

17.  Ceuthmocbares  x 


CoraciadcB 

20.  Eurystomus. 
Alcedintda, 

at.  Corythornis. 

22.  Inspidiaa... 
Upupidce. 

23.  Upupa  (?).. 
CaprimulguUs. 

24.  Capriraulgnt 
Cypselidce, 

25.  Cypselus  . , 
20.  Cbxtura  ... 

27.  Poliopsittm  . 

Co/umdidcs. 

28.  Treron  .... 

29.  Columba 

30.  Tnrtnr  , . 
PUroclidm, 

3X.  Pt erodes... 
Tetraonidce. 

32.  Francolinus. 
JPhasianUm, 

33.  Numida 
fUrnicidcB. 

34.  Xurnix . 


•  • . 


I 
I 

X 


36.  Circus   X 

37.  Astur    3 

38.  Accipiter 

39.  Buteo  . . 

40.  Haliaitns 

41.  Perots   X 

42.  Baza    I 

43.  Cerchneis..,.  i 
StrigidcB. 

44.  Athene   x 

45.  Scops    X 

RallidcB. 

46.  Railus   3 

47.  Porzana  ....  i 
Scolopacidm, 

48.  GalUnago....  x 
Plataleidm* 

49.  Ibis  X 
Podicipid<B. 

50.  Adioeps....  X 

Total  peculiar  spe*  ] 
des  of  Etli.  or  1 56 
Or.  genent  1 


Spscibs  ov  Birds  common  to  Madagascar  and  Africa  or  Asia. 

X.  Cisticola  cnimtans.    5.  CoUocalia  ftidphaga.     9.  Falco  coocolor. 


2.  Corvus  scapulatus.      f.  CEna  capensis."    "       10.  Milvus  cEgyptius. 

7.  Aplopelia  tympanistria.  11.  Milvus  migrans. 
8t  Falco  minor.  12.  Strix  tiammea. 


3.  Crithagra  canicrllis. 

4.  Meropssuperciiiosus. 


These  three  tables  show  us  an  amount  of  speciality  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  birds  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Out  of 
1 1 1  land-birds  in  Madagascar,  only  12  are  identical  with  species 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  continents,  and  most  of  these  belong  to 
powerful-winged,  or  wide-ranging,  forms,  which  probably  now 
often  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  species 
«->49  land-birds  and  7  waders,  or  aquatics— are  mostly  well- 
marked  forms  of  African  genera.  There  are,  however,  several 
genera  (marked  ihusfj  which  have  Oriental  or  Palaearctic 
affinities,  but  not  Afiican,  v\z.—Copsychus^  Hypsipetes^  Hypherpes^ 
Alecirenas  and  Margaroperdix.  These  indicate  a  closer  approx* 
imation  to  the  Malay  Countries  than  now  exists* 

The  table  of  33  peculiar  genera  is  of  great  interest.  Most 
of  these  are  WdU-marked  formSi  belonging  to  fiunilies  which 
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are  iully  developed  in  Africa ;  though  it  is  singular  that  not 
one  of  the  exclusively  ^African  families  is  represented  in  any 

way  in  Madagascar.  Others,  however,  are  of  remotei  or 
altogether  doubtful,  affinities.  Sittida  is  Oriental  and  Palsearo- 
tic,  but  not  Ethiopian.  Oxy lobes  and  Mystacomis  are  of  doubt- 
ful affinities.  Artamta  and  Cyanolanius  still  more  so,  and  it  is 
quite  undecided  what  family  they  belong  to.  Calicalicm  is 
almost  equally  obscure,  /^eadrepants^  one  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  seems  to  connect  the  Nectariniidse  with  the  Pacific 
Drepanidiee.  Euryceros  is  a  complete  puzzle,  having  been  placed 
with  the  hornbills,  the  starlings,  or  as  a  distinct  family.  Falcutia 
is  an  exceedingly  aberrant  form  of  starling,  long  thought  to  be 
allied  to  Jrrtsor,  PhiUpttta^  forming  a  distinct  family  (Paic- 
tidae),  is  most  remarkable  and  isolated,  perhaps  with  remote 
South  American  affinities.  Leptosotna  is  another  extraordinary 
form,  connecting  the  cuckoos  with  the  rollers.  Atefornisy 
BrachypteraciaSy  and  Geobiastes  are  terrestrial  rollers,  with  the 
ionii  and  colouring  of  Pitta.  So  many  perfectly  isolated  and 
remarkable  groupb  are  certainh-  nf)^^•hpre  else  to  be  found  ;  and 
they  litly  a.s.>ociate  with  the  wonderlul  aye-aye  (Chiromys)  ^  the 
insecti\'orous  Centetidae,  and  carnivorous  Cryptoprocta,  among 
the  Mammalia.  Ihey  speak  to  us  plainly  of  enormous  anti- 
quity, of  long-continued  isolation,  and  not  less  plainly  of  a  lost 
continent  or  continental  island,  in  which  so  many,  and  various, 
and  peculiarly  organized  creatures,  could  have  been  gradually 
developed  in  a  connected  fauna,  of  which  we  have  here  but  the 
fragmentary  remains. 

PlATK  VI.— IlLUS  I  RA  ii.\G  iHE  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES 

OF  THE  ZOOLUGY  Oi-  MADAGASCAR  .--The  lemurs,  which  lorni 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  zuulugy  of  Madagascar,  being 
comparatively  well-known  from  the  numerous  specimens  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  good  figures  of  the  insectivorous 
genera  not  being  available,  we  have  represented  the  nocturnal 
and  extraordinary  aye-aye  {Oiiromys  madagascariensts)  to 
illustrate  its  peculiar,  and  probably  very  ancient,  mariinittlian 
fauna ;  while  the  river-hogs  in  the  distance  ( Potamochmrus 
Edwardsii)  y  aWiGd  to  African  species,  indicate  a  later  immi- 
giaiion  from  the  mainland  than  in  the  case  ot  most  of  the  other 
MaimnaliLi,  Ihe  peculiar  birds  being  far  less  generally  known, 
we  have  ngured  three  of  them.  The  largest  is  the  Euryceros 
prcvostiy  here  dabbed  with  the  starlings,  although  its  remark- 
able bill  and  other  peculiarities  render  it  probable  that  it  should 
form  a  distinct  family.  Its  colours  are  velvety  black  and  rich 
brown,  with  the  bill  of  a  pearly  grey.  The  bird  beneath  {  Vanga 
curvirostris)  is  one  of  the  peculiar  Madagascar  shrikes,  whose 
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plumage,  variegated  with  green-black  and  pure  white,  is  very 
conspicuous ;  while  that  in  the  right-hand  comer  is  the  Lepw^ 
soma  dUcolor,  a  bird  which  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
such  very  distinct  families  as  the  cuckoos  and  the  rollers,  and 
is  therefore  considered  to  form  a  family  by  itself.  It  is  coppery 
green  above  and  nearly  white  beneath,  with  a  black  bill  and 
red  feet.  The  fan-shape  J  plant  on  the  left  is  the  Traveller's- 
tree  f  Urania  s^wsaJfOmoii^e  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation 
I    in  this  marvellous  island. 

Reptiles. — These  present  some  very  curious  features,  com- 
paratively few  of  the  African  groups  being  represented,  while 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Eastern,  and  even  of 
American,  forms.  Beginning  with  the  snakes,  we  find,  in  the 
enormous  family  of  ColubridsB,  none  of  the  African  types ;  but 
instead  of  them  three  genera — Herpetodryas^  Phylodryas^  and 
Heterodon—ovly  found  elsewhere  in  South  and  North  Vmerica. 
The  Psammophidae,  which  are  both  African  and  Indian,  are 
represented  by  a  peculiar  genus,  Mimophis.  The  Dendrophida 
are  represented  by  Ahcetullay  a  genus  which  is  both  African 
and  American.  The  Dryophidae,  which  inhabit  all  the  tropics, 
hut  are  most  developed  in  the  Oriental  region,  are  represented 
by  a  peculiar  genus,  Langaha,  The  tropical  Pythonidse  are 
represented  by  another  peculiar  genus,  Sanzinta,  TheLycodon- 
tidfls  and  Viperida,  so  well  developed  in  AMca,  are  entirely 
absent. 

The  lizards  are  no  less  remarkable.  The  ZonuridsB,  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Africa,  are  represented  by  one  peculiar 
genus,  Cicigna  ;  the  wide-spread  Scincid^  by  another  peculiar 
genus,  Pygomclcs.  The  African  Sepsid^e  are  represented  by 
three  genera,  two  of  which  are  African,  and  one,  AmphigiossuSy 
peculiar.  The  Acontiadae  are  represented  by  a  species  of  the 
African  genus  .iconfias.  '')f  Seine itUe  there  is  the  wide-^pr*^^a'l 
Euprcpes*  The  Sepid^e  are  represented  by  the  African  genera 
Seps  and  Scelotes.  The  Geckotidae  are  not  reprei>ented  by  any 
purely  African  genera,  but  by  Phyllodactylus^  which  is  American 

\  and  Australian  ;  by  HemidaciyiuSy  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
tropics;  by  two  peculiar  genera;  and  by  Uropiatts^  G^ckoiepis 

I  and  PhcUuma^  confined  to  Madagascar,  Bourbon  and  the 
Andaman  Islands.  The  Agamidse,  which  are  m  )^tl  v  Oriental, 
and  are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  single  genus  A^u/ziay  iiave 
here  three  peculiar  genera,  TrncJitloplychtis,  Chalarodun  and 
Iloplurus.  Lastly,  the  American  Iguanid^e  are  said  to  be 
represented  by  a  species  of  the  South  American  genus  Opiums, 
The  classification  of  Reptiles  is  in  such  an  uns(^ti1ed  state  that 
tome  of  thei»e  determiucitions  of  afiinitieb  '4x^  probably  erro- 
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neous;  but  it  not  likely  that  any  corrections  which  may  be 
required  will  materially  affect  the  jEreneral  bearing-  of  the 
evidence,  as  indicdtmL,^  a,  remarkable  ainuunt  of  Oriental  and 
American  relationshi]). 

The  other  groups  are  of  less  interest.  Tortoises  arc  represen- 
ted by  two  African  or  wide-spread  genera  of  TestudinidcS, 
7'ts f!( do  3.nd  C/!fc7  j/^/a,  and  by  one  peculiar  genus,  Pyxis  i  and 
there  are  also  two  African  genera  of  Chelydidae. 

The  Amphibia  are  not  very  well  known.  They  appear  to  be 
confined  to  species  of  the  wide-spread  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
genera — Hylarana,  PolypedaUs^  and  Rappia  (PolypedatidaB) ; 
and  Pyxicephalus  (RanidBB). 

Fresh-water  FtSHBS.— These  appear  to  be  at  imseat 
almost  unknown.'  When  caiefully  collected  they  will  no  doubt 
furnish  some  important  facts* 

Tbr  Mascakene  Islands.— The  various  islands  which 
surround  Madagascar — ^Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Rodriguezt  the 
Seychelles,  and  the  Comoro  Islands— all  partake  in  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  its  peculiar  &una»  while  having  some  special 
features  of  their  own. 

Indigenous  Mammalia  (exc^t  bats)  are  probably  absent 
from  au  these  islands  (except  the  Comoros),  although  Lumtr 
and  CetUetes  are  given  as  natives  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 
Iliey  have,  however,  perhaps  been  introduced  from  Madagascar. 
Lemur  mayotimsts,  a  peculiar  species,  is  found  in  the  Comoro 
Islands,  where  a  Madap^ascar  species  of  Vtverra  also  occurs. 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius  may  be  taken  together,  as  they  mudi 
resemble  each  other.  They  each  possess  species  of  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Campephagidcie,  or  caterpillar  shrikes,  Oxymims  f 
while  the  remarkable  Ftegilupus^  belonging  to  the  starling 
fitmily,  inhabits  Bourbon,  if  it  is  not  now  extinct.  They  also 
have  peculiar  species  oi Pratincola^  HypsipeteSy  Pkedina^  Tchiirea^ 
ZosUropSf  Foudiiiy  Coiiocalia  and  Coracopsis ;  while  Mauritius 
has  a  very  peculiar  form  of  dove  of  the  sub-genus  TroMa ;  an 
AlectrenaSt  extinct  within  the  last  thirty  years;  and  a  species 
of  the  Oriental  genus  of  parroquets,  PakBornis^  The  small  and 
remote  island  of  Rodriguez  has  another  PaUsorniSy  as  well  as 
a  peculiar  Foudia^  and  a  Drymceca  of  apparently  Indian  affinity. 

Coming  to  the  Seychelle  Islands,  far  to  the  north,  we  find 
the  only  mammal  an  Indian  species  of  bat  ( Pteropus  Edwardsti) » 
Of  the  twelve  land-birds  all  but  one  are  peculiar  species,  but 
all  belong  to  genera  found  also  in  Madagascar,  except  one—  a 
peculiar  species  ot  PaArorrn's.  This  is  an  Oriental  genus,  but 
found  also  in  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  on  the  African  conti* 
nentt  A  q^ecies  of  black  parrot  (Coracopsii  Battkie^)f  and  A 
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weaver-bird  of  peculiar  type  ( Foudia  seycheilarum)  show,  how- 
ever, a  decided  connection  with  Madagai^car.  There  are  also 
two  peculiar  pigeons  -  a  short-winged  '1  urtur  and  an  Alec- 
trastias. 

Most  of  the  birds  of  the  Comoro  Islands  are  Madagascar 
species,  only  two  being  African.  Five  are  peculiar,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Nectarmia^  Zosterops,  Dicrurus^  Foudia  and  Alec- 

ttocnas. 

Reptiles  are  scarce.  There  appear  to  be  no  snakes  in 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  though  some  African  species  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  Seychelle  Inlands.  Lizards  are  fairly  repre- 
sented. Mauritius  has  Cryptoblepharm^  an  Australian  genus  of 
Grymnopthalmidae  ;  Hemidactylus  (a  wide  sj)read  genus)  and  Pe- 
ropus  (Oriental  and  Australian)— both  belonging  to  the  Gecko- 
tidae.  Bourbon  has  Heteroptis^  a  Moluccan  and  Australian 
genus  of  Scincidae ;  Phelsiima  (Geckotidae)  and  Chameko^  both 
found  also  in  Madagascar  ;  as  well  as  Pyxis^  one  of  the  tortoises. 
The  Seychelles  have  Theconxx^  a  peculiar  genus  of  Gecko- 
tidae,  and  Chameleo.  Gigantic  land-tortoises,  which  formerly 
inhabited  most  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  now  only  survive 
in  Aldabra,  a  small  island  north-east  of  the  Comoros.  These 
will  be  noticed  again  further  on.  Amphibia  seem  only  to  be 
recorded  from  the  Seychelles,  where  two  genera  of  tree-frogs 
of  the  family  Polypedatidae  are  found  ;  one  (Megalixalus) ,  pecu- 
liar, the  other  (Rappia)  found  also  in  Madagascar  and  Africa, 

The  few  insect  groups  peculiar  to  these  islands  will  be  noted 
when  we  deal  with  the  entomology  of  Madagascar. 

Extinct  Fauna  of  thb  Mascarene  Islands  and  Mada" 
GASCAIU— Before  i]ttitting  the  vertebrate  groups,  we  must  notice 
the  remarkable  birds  which  have  become  extinct  in  these 
islands  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  most  celebrated  is 
^e  Dodo  of  Mauritius  (Didus  tn^tus) ,  but  an  allied  genusi 
PesofhapSt  inhabited  Rodriguez ;  and  of  both  of  these  Simost 
perfect  skeletons  have  been  recovered*  Other  species  probably 
existed  at  Bourbon.  Remains  of  two  genera  of  flightless  rails 
have  also  been  found,  Aphanapteryx  |Tn  Mauritius],  and  Ery 
thramachus  [in  Rodriguez] ;  and  even  a  heron  (Ardia  m$ga^ 
cefkala) » which  was  short-winged  and  seldom  flew ;  while  in 
MadMftScaf  there  lived  a  gigantic  struthiotts  bird»  the  jEpyer*- 
nis*  The  bearing  of  these  octinct  forms  on  the  past  history  of 
ih9  region  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.* 

*  **A  iargc  parrot,  said  by  Prof.  Milne-Edwards  to  be  aUied  to  Ara  and  Mktugiossui,  alsd 
iHluibilMl  luiuritiiu ;  and  anothef ,  (dlied  to  EcUcius,  the  island  of  Rodriguei.  None  of  these 
hare  been  found  in  Maddgascar;  but  qi^antic  .-7'/>y>rnts,  forming  .i  pun  liar  family' 
distinot  both  from  the  oatricnes  of  Africa  and  the  i}ittomtt  of  New  ZeaUud,  inhabited  thai 
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Dr.  Giinther  has  recently  distinguished  five  species  of  fossil 
tortoises  from  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez,  ail  of  them  quite 
different  from  the  living  species  of  Aldabra. 

IXSKCTS. —  The  butterllies  of  Madagascar  artj  not  so  remark- 
able as  some  other  orders  of  insects.  rh<:^re  seems  to  be  only 
one  peculiar  genus,  Ilctcropsis  fSatyridic  .  The  other  genera 
are  African,  Leptoneiira  being  confined  to  Madagascar  and 
South  Africa.  There  are  some  fine  Papilios  of  uncommon  forms. 
The  most  int^:Bsting  lepidopterous  insect,  however,  is  the  fine 
diurnal  moth  Urania^  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
inhabit  Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.* 

The  Coleoptera  have  been  better  collected^  and  exhibit  some 
ver^  remarkable  affinities.  There  is  but  one  peculiar  genus  of 
CicindelidSB  ( Pogonasioma)  ^  which  is  allied  to  the  South  Ame- 
rican genus  CUmsoma,  Another  genus,  Pertdexiat  is  common  to 
Madagascar  and  South  America.  None  of  the  important  South 
i^can  genera  are  represented,  except  Eurymorpka ;  while 
Megimmma  is  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  Oriental  region. 

Of  the  Carabidas  we  have  somewhat  similar  phenomena  on  a 
wider  scale.  Such  large  and  important  African  genera  as 
Polyhirma  and  Anihia  are  absent ;  but  there  are  four  genera  in 
common  with  South  Africa,  and  two  with  West  Africa ;  while 
three  others  are  as  much  Oriental  as  African.  One  genus,  Dis^ 
higusy  is  wholly  Oriental,  and  another,  Homalosoma^  Australian. 
CdpodeSy  well  developed  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  is  Oriental 
and  South  American.  Of  the  peculiar  genera,  Spkoerasfylts  has 
South  American  affinities ;  Microchiia^  Oriental ;  the  others 
being  related  to  widely  distributed  genera. 

The  LucanidsB  are  few  in  number,  and  all  have  African 
affinities.  Madagascar  is  very  rich  in  Cetoniidas  and  possesses 
20  peculiar  genera.  Bothrorhina^  and  three  other  genera 
belonging  to  thib  Ichnostoma  group,  have  wholly  African  re- 
lations. DarysceUs  and  Chrmiwptila  are  no  less  clearly  allied 
to  Oriental  genera.  A  series  of  eight  peculiar  genera  belong 
to  the  Schizorhinidae,  a  family  the  bulk  of  which  are  Australian^ 
while  there  are  only  a  few  African  forms.  The  remaining 
genera  appear  to  have  African  affinities,  but  few  of  the  pecu- 
liarly African  genera  are  represented.  ^Giycipkana  is  character* 
aitic  of  the  Oriental  region. 


•  "The  W.  India  Islands  powess  ven*  few  mammalia,  all  of  small  size  and  allied  to  those  of 
America,  excej)t  one  genus,  and  that  belongs  to  an  order,  Insectivora,  entirely  absent  from 
S.  America,  and  to  a  f nuily,  Centetidse,  all  the  other  tpecies  of  which  iuh.il  ^t  M«*PagTf«Ttf 
only.  And  as  if  to  add  force  to  this  singular  correspondence,  we  have  one  Madagascar  specie! 
of  a  beautiful  dav-flving  motli  {T'mnin),  all  the  other  species  of  which  inhabit  Tropical  Ame* 
rica  These  iiuects  are  gorveouslr  arrajed  in  groM  ud  gdd*  and  an  quhe  tinltlM  aaj  otkiT 
.LayidoptMa  opoa  tfa^  giotM"  (pt  si). 
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The  Buprestidac  of  Madagascar  consist  mainly  of  one  large 
and  peculiar  genus,  PolybothriSy  allied  to  the  almost  rosmopoHie 
F^'siloptera.  Most  of  the  other  genera  are  iithiopian  and 
Oriental  ;  but  Polycesfa  is  mainly  South  American,  and  the 
ren  .arkable  and  isolated  genus  Sponsor  is  conlined  to  Mauritius, 
with  a  species  in  Celebes  and  New  (xuinea. 

The  Longicoms  are  numerous  and  interesting,  there  being 
no  less  than  24  peculiar  genera.  Two  of  the  genera  of  Prionidse 
arf^  very  isolated,  while  a  third,  Ciosterus,  belongs  to  a  group 
wbi'  h  is  Malayan  and  American. 

(jt  th*»  Cerambycidae,  Philcmalium  ranges  Lu  Africa  and  the 
West  indies  ;  Leptocera  is  only  found  eastward  in  Ceylon  and 
the  New  Hebrides ;  while  En'porus  is  African.  Of  the  peculiar 
genera,  two  are  of  African  type  ;  three  belong  to  the  Leptura 
group,  which  are  mostly  Pala^arctic  and  Oriental,  with  a  few  in 
South  A&ica ;  while  Philocalocera  is  allied  to  a  South  American 
genus. 

Among  the  Lamiidse  there  are  several  wide-ranging,  and 
seven  African,  genera  ,  but  Coptops  is  Oriental,  and  the  Oriental 
Praonetha  occurs  in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Among  the  peculiar 
genera,  sevt  ral  luu  c  .Vfrican  affinities,  but  'jyopidcnia  belongs 
tu  a  group  which  is  Oriental  and  .Vustralian  ;  Oopsis  is  found 
also  in  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  Mythcrgtites^  SuiemuSy  and  Coedomwa 
are  allied  to  Malayan  and  American  genera. 

f\  Genkral  Remarks  on  the  Insect-fauna  of  Madagas- 
CAR« — Taking  the  insects  as  a  whole,  ^e  find  the  remarkable 
result  that  their  affinities  are  largely  Oriental,  Australian  and 
South  American;  while  the  /&can  element  is  represented 
chiefly  by  special  South  African  or  West  African  forms;  rather 
than  by  such  as  are  widely  spread  over  the  Ethiopian  region** 
In  some  families  as  Cetoniidse  and  Lamiidse-- the  African 
element  appears  to  preponderate ;  in  others,  as  CidndelldCB-^ 
the  South  American  affinity  seems  strongest;  in  CarabidlSf 
perhaps  the  Oriental ;  while  in  Buprestidas  and  Cerambycidad 
the  African  and  foreign  elements  seen  nearly  balanced.  We 
must  not  impute  too  much  importance  to  these  foreign  alliances 
among  insects,  because  we  find  examples  of  them  in  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  reason  they  are  so  much  more 
pronounced  in  Madagascar  may  be,  that  during  long  periods  of 
time  this  island  has  served  as  a  refuge  for  groups  that  have 
been  dying  out  on  the  great  continents ;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
numerous  deficiencies  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the  series 
of  vertebrates  in  Australia  and  South  America,  the  same  groups 

^  Thiett  are  al^o  aome  tpcuai  re«eabla&ce«  bttweea  the  plaaU  of  Madagascar  aau  .boutii 
AftiOii  afleocdmg  to  Dr.  Kifk. 
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have  often  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  all  these 
countries  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  It  must  be  remembered 
too,  that  the  peculiarities  in  the  Madagascar  and  Afascarene 
insect-fauna  are  but  exaggerations  of  a  like  phenomenon  on 
the  mainland.  Africa  also  has  numerous  affinities  with  South 
America,  with  the  Malay  countries,  and  with  Australia;  but 
they  do  not  bear  anything  like  so  large  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  fauna,  and  do  not  theretore  attract  so  much  attention. 
The  special  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  long-continued 
isolation  of  Madagascar,  will  account  for  much  ut  this  difference  ; 
and  it  will  evidently  not  be  necessary  to  introduce,  as  some 
^vritf-rs  are  disposed  to  do,  a  special  land  connecticjn  or  near 
approach  between  Madagascar  and  all  these  countries,  inde- 
pendently of  Africa ;  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Malay 
Islands,  as  will  be  discussed  xurther  on. 

Land-shells.— Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  all 
rich  in  land-shells.  The  p^enera  of  H^dda  are  Vitrtna,  Helix, 
AchaHna^  Columna  (peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  West  Africa;, 
Buliminus^  Cumilla  (chiefly  Oriental  and  South  American,  but 
npt  African)^  Pupa,  Streptaxts^  and  Cuccinea.  Among  the 
Opercolata  we  have  TruncaUUa  (widely  scattered,  but  not  AM* 
canj ;  Cychius  (South  American,  Oriental  and  South  African) ; 
Cycicphorus  (mostly  Oriental,  with  a  few  South  African} ;  Lep* 
iopama  (Oriental) ;  Me^ahmastama  (Malayan  and  South  Ameri- 
can); ZfVAf^i^  (peculiar  to  Madagascar,  Socotra  and  South- 
west Arabia] ;  Otopama  (with  the  same  range,  but  e^Ltending 
to  West  India  and  New  Ireland! ;  Cyck^oma  (widely  spread, 
but  not  Afincan);  and  Omphalairopis  (wholly  Oriental  and 
Australian),  We  thus  find  the  same  general  Mtures  reprodu- 
ced in  the  land<shells  as  in  the  insects,  and  the  same  remarks 
will  to  a  great  extent  apply  to  both.  The  classification  of  the 
former  is,  however,  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  we  have  no 
extensive  and  accurate  general  catalogue  of  shells,  like  those  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  which  have  furnished  us  with  such 
valuable  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  several  faunas. 

On  the  probabus  Past  History  of  the  Ethiopian  Re- 
GlON«*->Perhaps  none  of  the  great  zoological  regions  of  the  earth 
present  us  with  problems  of  greater  difficulty  or  higher  interest 
than  the  Ethiopian.  We  find  in  it  the  evidence  of  several 
distinct  and  successive  faunas,  now  intermingled  \  and  it  is  very 
difiicult,  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  to  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  how  and  when  the  several  changes 
occurred.  There  are,  however,  a  fow  points  which  seem  sufficient* 
ly  clear,  and  these  afford  us  a  secure  foundation  in  our  endear 
vour  to  comprehend  the  rest. 
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Let  us  then  consider  what  are  the  main  facts  we  have  to 
acc  ount  for:  i.  In  Continental  Africa,  more  especially  in  the 
south  and  west,  we  find,  along  with  much  that  is  peculiar,  a 
number  of  genera  shewiner  a  decided  Oriental,  and  others  an 
equally  strong  South  American,  affinity;  this  latter  more  parti- 
cularly shewing  itself  amonpf  reptiles  and  insects.  2.  All  over 
Africa,  Init  more  especially  in  the  east,  w  e  ha\'e  abimdance  of 
large  ungulates  and  felines  -  antelopes,  ^riraffes,  buffaloes,  ele- 
phants and  rhinoceroses,  with  lions,  leopards,  and  hyaenas,  all 
of  types  now  or  recently  found  in  India  and  Western  Asia.  3. 
But  we  have  also  to  note  the  absence  of  a  number  of  groups 
which  abound  in  the  above-named  countries,  such  as  deer, 
bears,  moles,  and  true  pigs ;  while  camels  and  goats— charac- 
ttrlstic  of  the  desert  regions  just  to  the  north  of  the  Ethiopians- 
are  equally  wanting.  4.  There  is  a  wonderfnl  unity  of  type  and 
want  of  speciality  in  the  vast  area  of  ourfirst  sub-region,  estend- 
ing  from  Senegal  across  to  the  east  coast,  and  southward  to 
the  Zambesi ;  while  West  Africa  and  South  Africa  each  abound 
widi  peculiar  types,  5,  We  have  the  ^traordinary  &una  of 
Madagascar  to  account  for,  with  its  evident  main  derivation 
from  Africa,  yet  wanting  all  the  larger  and  higher  African 
forms ;  its  resemblances  to  Malaya  and  to  South  .£nerica ;  and 
its  wonderftU  assemblage  of  altogether  peculiar  types. 

Here  we  find  a  secure  starting-point,  jfor  we  are  sure  that 
Madagascar  must  have  been  separated  from  Africa  before  the 
assemblage  of  large  animals  enumerated  above  had  entered  it. 
Now  it  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  all  these  belong  to  types  which 
abounded  in  Europe  and  India  about  the  Miocene  period.  It 
is  also  known,  from  the  prevalance  of  Tertiaiy  deposits  over 
the  Sahara  and  much  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Northern  India, 
that  during  early  Tertiary  times  a  continuous  sea  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  British  Isles  completely  cut  off  all  land  com- 
munication between  Central  and  South  Africa  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  g^rr  at  continent  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  on  the  other. 
When  Africa  was  thus  isolated,  its  fauna  probably  had  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  South  America  at  the 
same  period.  Most  of  the  higher  types  of  mammalian  life  were 
absent,  while  lemurs,  Edentates  and  Insectivora  took  their 
place.  At  this  period  Madagascar  was  no  doubt  united  with 
Africa,  and  helped  to  form  a  great  southern  continent,*  which 


•  Mr.  WalLicc  in  his  later  work,  Isiami  Life,  combats  i  \v(^  think  quite  conclusively)  this 
hypothesis  of  a  great  southern  contia«Bt»  called  'Lcmuria'  bv  many  writers,  and  shows  that 
any  land  cnnnection  hctwci  n  ^^;ul.lp;'.T«;a^  and  fndia  imist  H  imj  1h'«  n  liv  .in  .tri:lii[ti'l.»^,'<i  of  Inrjjf? 
islands.    Stx;  pp.  3(H*j99  •^'^  4^7-423,  and  his  mapit  ut  Lbc  ludiau  Occ<iu,  at  pp.  387  and  3^6, 

—Bus. 
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must  at  one  time  have  extended  eastward  as  far  as  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon ;  and  over  the  whole  of  this  the  Icmuruie  type 
no  doubt  prevailed. 

During  some  portion  of  this  period  South  Temperate  Africa 
must  have  had  a  much  greater  extension,  perhaps  indicated  by 
the  numerous  shoals  ami  rocks  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  Crozets  and  Ker-^  uehin  Islands, 
further  to  the  south-east.  This  would  have  afforded  means  for 
that  intercommunion  with  Western  Australia  which  is  so 
clearly  marked  in  the  liora,  and  to  some  extent  also,  in  the 
insects,  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  some  such  extension  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  development  of  that  wonderfully  rich 
and  peculiar  temperate  flora  and  fauna,  which,  now  crowded  into 
a  narrow  territory,  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  organic 
world. 

During  this  early  period,  when  the  great  southern  contineaats 
—South  America,  AMca  and  Australia— were  equally  free  from 
the  incursions  of  the  destructive  felines  of  the  north,  the  Stru- 
diious  or  ostrich  type  of  birds  was  probably  developed  into  its 
existing  forms.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  these  three 
continents  were  at  any  date  united,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  these  great  terrestrial  birds>  as  this  may  have 
arisen  by  at  least  two  other  easily  conceivable  modes.  The 
ancestral  Struthious  type  ma^,  like  the  Marsupial,  have  once 
spread  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  g^obe;  but  as  higher 
forms,  especially  of  Camivora,  became  developed,  it  would  be 
exterminated  everywhere  but  in  those  regions  where  it  was  free 
from  their  attacks.  In  each  of  these  it  would  develope  into 
special  forms  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions ;  and  the  large 
size,  great  strength,  and  excessive  speed  of  the  ostrich,  may 
have  been  a  comparatively  late  development  caused  by  its 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  enemies,  which  rendered  such  modi- 
fication necessary.  This  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  distribution  of  Struthious  birds,  and  it  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  discovery  of  remains  of  this  order  in  Europe  in 
Eocene  deposits,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ostrich  among 
the  fossils  of  the  Siwalik  hills ;  but  it  is  just  possible,  also,  that 
the  ancestral  type  may  have  been  a  bird  capable  of  flight,  and 
that  it  spread  from  one  of  the  three  southern  continents  to  the 
others  at  the  period  of  their  near  approach,  and  more  or  less 
completely  lost  the  power  of  flight,  owing  to  the  long  continued 
absence  of  enemies. 

Durini^-  the  period  we  ha\  e  been  considering",  the  ancestors 
of  existinij  apes  and  monkeys  flourished  alon^  the  whole 
southern  shores  of  the  old  Palsearctic  continent ;  and  it  seems 
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likely  that  they  first  entered  Africa  by  means  of  a  land  con^ 
nection  indicated  by  the  extensive  and  lofty  plateaus  of  the 
Sahara,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Tunis  and  reaching  to  a 
little  north-west  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  type  may  have  entered.  This  will 
account  for  the  curious  similarity  between  the  hiqfher  fauna  of 
West  Africa  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region  ;  for,  owins^  to  the 
present  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
tropical  zone  since  Miocene  times,  these  are  now  the  only  low- 
land, equatorial,  forest-clad  countries  which  were  in  connection 
with  the  southern  shores  of  the  old  Palaparctic  continent  at  the 
time  of  its  cfreatest  luxuriance  and  development.  This  western 
connection  did  not  probably  last  lung",  the  junction  that  led  to 
the  greatest  incursion  of  new  forms,  and  the  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  the  African  fauna,  having  apparently  been 
effected  by  way  of  Syria  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  at  a 
somewhat  later  date.  By  this  route  the  old  south  Palaaarctic 
fituna,  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  Pikermi  and  the  Siwalik  hiUa^ 
poured  into  Africa ;  and  finding  there  a  new  and  &voiirable 
country,  almost  wholly  ttnoccuf>ied  by  large  Mammalia^  increa* 
sed  to  an  enormous  extenti  developed  into  new  forms»  and 
finally  overran  the  whole  continent. 

Belore  this  occurred^  however,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  geography  of  Afiica.  It  1^  gradually  diminished 
on  the  south  and  east ;  Madagascar  had  been  left  isolated  i 
while  a  number  of  small  islands*  banks,  and  coral  reefs  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  alone  remained  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  once 
e3Ctensive  equatorial  land.  The  Mascarene  Islands  appear  to 
represent  the  portion  which  separated  earliest,  b^re  any 
Camivora  had  reached  the  conntry ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  total  exemption  from  danger  that  several  groups  of  birds 
altogether  incapable  of  fiight  became  developed  here,  culmina- 
ting in  the  large  and  unwieldy  Dodo,  and  the  more  active 
Aphanapteryx.  To  the  same  causes  may  be  attributed  the 
development  in  these  islands  of  gigantic  land-tortoises,  far 
surpassing  any  others  now  living  in  the  globe.  They  appear 
to  have  formerly  inhabited  Mauritius,  Bourbon  and  Rodrigoiez, 
and  perhaps  other  Indian  Ocean  groups,  but  having  been 
recklessly  destroyed,  now  only  survive  in  the  small  uninhabit- 
ed Aldabra  islands  north-east  of  the  Comoros.  The  largest 
livnng  specimen  (5^  feet  long)  is  now  in  our  Zoological  Gardens.* 
The  only  other  place  where  equally  large  tortoises  (of  an  allied 
species;  are  found,  is  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where  they  were 


*  See  AumrAi;  ]?o»  I.,  ^  xta ;  iUfrnU  ofAmmal,  p.  isS. 
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equally  free  from  enomies  until  civilized  man  came  upon  the 
scene  ;  who,  partly  by  using  them  for  food,  partly  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pig's,  which  destroy  the  eggs,  has  greatly  diminished 
their  numbers  and  size,  and  will  probably  soon  wholly  extermi- 
nate them.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Dr.  Giinther, 
that  the  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos  are  more  nearly  related  to 
the  extinct  tortoises  of  Mauritius  than  is  the  living  tortoise  of 
Aldabnu  This  would  imply  that  several  distinct  groups  or 
sub-genera  of  Tishuh  have  bad  a  wide  range  over  Uie  globe, 
and  that  some  of  each  have  survived  in  very  distant  looalities, 
This  is  rendered  quite  conceivable  by  the  known  antimuty  of 
the  genus  Teshtdo^  which  dates  ba»  to  at  least  ^e  Eocene 
formation  (in  North  America)  wiUi  very  little  change  of  fbrm. 
These  sluggish  reptiles»  so  lonff^ived  and  so  tenaotous  of 
may  have  remained  unchanged^  while  every  higher  animal  type 
around  ^em  has  become  extinct  and  been  replaced  by  venr 
difBerent  forms ;  as  in  tfie  case  of  the  living  Emys  UGhm^  whim 
is  &e  sole  survivor  of  the  strancne  Siwalik  fiuina  of  the  Mio* 
cene  epoch.  The  ascertained  histoty  of  the  genus  and  tiie 
group  thus  affords  a  satis&ctoiy  explanation  of  the  dose 
affinity  of  the  gigantic  tortoises  of  Mauritius  and  tte  Qela- 
pagps. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar  seems  to  have  remained 
loijggr  united  with  Africa,  till  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
acnveXarnivoraThad  reached  it ;  and  we  consequently^  find 
there  no  wholly  terrestrial  form  of  bird  but  the  gigantic  and 
powerful  ^j)yornis,  well  able  to  defend  itself  against  such 
enemies.  TCs  already  intimated,  we  refer  the  South  American 
element  in  Madagascar  not  to  an^  special  connection  of  the 
two  countries  independently  of  Africa,  but  to  the  preservation 
there  of  a  number  of  forms,  some  derived  from  America  through 
Africa,  others  of  once  almost  cosmopolitan  range,  but  whi^ 
owing  to  the  severer  competition,  have  become  extinct  on  the 
African  continent,  while  they  have  continued  to  exist  under 
modified  forms  in  the  two  other  countries. 

The  depths  of  all  the  great  oceans  are  now  known  to  be  so 
profound  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  elevation  of  their  beds 
above  the  surface  without  some  corresponding  depression 
elsewhere.  And  if,  as  if  probable,  these  opposite  motions  of 
the  earth's  crust  usually  take  place  in  parallel  bands,  and  are 
to  some  extent  dep':^ndent  on  each  other,  an  elevation  of  the 
soa-bed  could  hardiy  fail  to  lead  to  the  submertrrnce  of  lar^e 
tracts  of  existing  continents;  and  this  is  the  nicre  likely  to 
occur  on  account  of  the  y!:vr:\t  disproportion  that  we  have  seen 

exists  between  the  mean  height  of  the  land  and  the  mean  depth 
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of  the  ocean.  Keeping*  this  principle  in  view,  we  may,  with 
some  probability,  sugg^^t  the  successive  stages  by  which  the 
Ethiopian  region  assumed  its  present  form,  and  acquired  the 
striking  peculiarities  that  characterize  its  several  sub-regions. 

Durinp;  the  early  period,  when  the  rich  and  varied  temperate 
tiora  of  the  Cape,  and  its  hardly  less  peculiar  forms  of  insects 
and  of  low-type  Mammalia,  were  in  process  of  development  in 
an  extensive  south  temperate  land,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
the  whole  of  the  eabt,  and  much  of  the  north,  of  Africa  was  deep 
sea.  At  a  later  period,  when  this  continent  sank  towards  the 
south  and  east,  the  elevation  may  have  occurred  w  hich  connec- 
ted Madagascar  with  Ceylon  ;  and  only  at  a  still  later  epoch, 
when  the  Indian  Ocean  had  again  been  formed,  did  central, 
eastern  and  northern  Africa  gradually  rise  above  the  ocean, 
and  effect  a  conjunction  with  the  great  northern  continent  by 
way  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  And  if  this  last  change  took 
place  with  tolerable  rapidity,  or  if  the  elevatory  force  acted 
from  the  north,  towards  the  south,  there  would  be  a  new  and 
unoccupied  territory  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  immigrants 
from  the  north,  together  with  a  few  from  tiie  south  and  west. 
The  more  highly  organized  types  from  the  great  northern  conti- 
nent, however^  would  inevitably  prevail ;  and  we  should  thus 
have  explained  the  curious  uni&rmity  in  the  frtuna  of  so  large 
an  area,  together  with  the  absence  from  it  of  those  peculiar 
Ethiopian  types  which  so  abundantly  characterize  the  other 
sub-regions« 

•  ♦  •  • 

Our  knowledge  of  the^[eology  and  paheontology  of  Africa 
being  so  scanty,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  existing  fauna. 
The  sketch  now  given  is,  it  is  believed,  founded  on  a  sufficient 
basis  of  facts  to  render  it  not  only  a  possible  but  a  probable 
account  of  what  took  place ;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  be 
able  to  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the  peculiarities  and  anom- 
alies of  so  remarkable  a  fauna  as  that  of  the  Ethiopian  region 
can  be  accounted  for  by  a  series  of  changes  of  physical  geogra- 
phy during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  which  can  be  hardly  be  consi- 
dered extreme,  or  in  any  way  unlikely  to  have  occurred. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

Note. — The  contractkms  used  in  tbo  table  given  overi^  stand  for  the  six  zoological 
'regions'  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Wallace,  viz.:  PaUtarcHc:  all  Europe.  Africa  north  of  the 
Sahara,  and  all  Asia  except  Indi.-i  anr!  the  Tnr?o-Chinese  Peninsula  ;  Orunfa!  ■  Iiulia.  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines  ;  Auittahan  :  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Zealand ;  Ethiopian  :  Africa  south  of  the 
"^^^ira,  and  its  islands ;  Nemttict  Noftil  AlMnc»  Md  OfMokad  {  AUd  Nmtn^kml :  Oatral 
wi  booth  Amorif  ■ — ^CIi>St 
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APPENDIX. 


FrnxuMS  OF  Animals  inbabitino  thx  MalaoasV'  Sub-rboiok. 
For  Mamouilia  and  birds  see  afU$  (pp.  130—133). 
RBPTILU. 

li  TTpUopidaB   All  but  Nearctk. 

7.  Coliitmcbs   AlnMMl  Comov. 

9.  Psammophidne  ...  Orient,  and S.Pal«arc. 
zi.  Dendrophidx  ...  Or.»  Auit.,  Neotrc^. 

ra.  Drviophid»   Or.,  Neotrop. 

17.  P\'thonida*   All  Trop. 

23.  Hvdrophid^c  Or.,  Aust.,  Panama, 

15.  Viperidz   Or.  MsMelie. 

LaeerMia. 

34.  Zonnridao   All  Amor.,  N.  Isul.,  S. 

BllP0p6. 

da   Palmare.,  Aust 

4t«  SdsddB   Aim.  Ccwoiop. 

47.  Sepida;    South  Paljearctic. 

48.  Acontiadae   Cevlon  and  Moluc. 

49.  GedrttUto  Aln.  Cotraop. 

51.  Af^amid.-e    Or.,  Aust..  S.  PalMSC 

58.  ChameleonidaB  ...  Dr.,  S.  Paliearc. 

<S-  Crocodflidn  Or.t  Neolvop. 

ClUioma. 

Sf.  TmltuSiam  AU  omait.  m 

5t»  OulfdidM  Auft.»  S.  Aomt. 

AMmBlA. 

Cosmop. 


(riBSB  WATSft). 

Acanthof'  ferv(^'i* 
35.  lAbvrinthiii  .....  Auat.,  Nootropi 

SS.  MngOUdM  Or.,  Mobc 

$2.  ChromidiB  Or.,K60trop. 

S9.  Sihoite  AD  TVop. 

73  Cvprinodontid* ,  Palaarc,  Or.,  Amer. 
75.  C)'prinidi«  Als.  h.  Aust.  &  S.  Afli. 

INSECTS  (LBFIDOFItfKA). 
Diumi  (Butterfliei). 

1.  DanaidM   AU  W.cwm.at  CmisiI 

2.  SatvridtB   Cosmop. 

6.  Acneida   All  Trop. 

8.  NymphaUte  Cosmop. 

9.  LvbvthnM.T-   All.  fx.  Aust.  only. 

10.  Kemcobiidae   „    „  and  Nrarct. 

X3>  LycwiidB   CSSMKIpk 

14.  Pierid.-tt  .    n 

15.  Papilionida    ,» 

16.  HMpsnlus  M 

Sphtnf^ara. 

17.  Zygamidx   

x^.  AffuMUb   Anit,  On 

20.  Uraniidap  All  Trop. 

22.  £goriid.T   Cosmop.  ex.  Auit 

ss,  SphingidJB  Oaf  Bpi 

(pp.  294— 299.> 


SUB-O&DXR  (OF  PRIlCATBS)^LBinntOn>BA. 

Family  t^LemuridfB  (11  genera,  53  spjeciesV 
Found  in  all  sub  regions  of  Palsearctic  region  ;  and  in  all  but  E.  Africa 
of  Ethiopian  region.  The  Lemuridar,  comprehending  all  the  animals  usually 
termed  Lemurs,  and  many  of  their  allies  also,  are  divided  by  Prof.  Mivart— 
who  has  cateftilly  studied  the  group^ioto  four  sttb*fBn!Iies  and  eleven  genera, 
as  follows 

Sub-  family  Indrisios,  consisting  of  the  gaous /iM^ritf  (5  sp.)»  ^  coofiaed 

to  Madagascar. 

Sub  family  Lemurinae,  contains  five  genera,  viz.  x^Lemur  (15  sp.) ;  Ha- 
jbalemur  (a  sp.) ;  Microcebus  (4  sp.) ;  Vhirogaleus  (5  sp.);  and  LefiUmmr 

(a  sp.) ;  all  confined  to  Madagascar. 

Sub  family  Nvcticebinse,  contains  four  genera,  viz.  :  -  Nycficebus  (3  sp.)— 
small,  short- tailed,  nocturnal  animals,  called  slow- lemurs— range  from 
E.  Bengal  to  S.  China,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java  ;  Loris  (i  sp.)— a  verv  small 
tailless,  nocturnal  lemur,  which  inhabits  Madras,  Malabar  and  Cejrlon; 
Perndicficus  (1  sp  )— the  Potto — a  small  lemur  with  almost  rudimentary 
forefinger,  found  at  Sierra  Leone  (pi.  v..  vol.  i.  p.  264);  Arctocehus  (1  sp.)— 
the  Angwantibo  another  extraordinary  form,  in  which  the  foreAnger  is  quite 
absent,  and  the  first  toe  armed  with  a  long  claw— inhabits  Old  Calaban 

^2/3  yamiT)' Galagins,  contains  only  the  genus  (14  sp.),  which  is 

confined  to  the  African  ooatlnent>  ranging  ftom  Sea^^al  and  Fsffnamfte  Po  is 
Zanzibar  and  Natal. 
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Family  8 — Chiromyidce  (i  genus,  i  species). 
The  Ayeaye  \^Chiromy5\  the  sole  representative  of  this  family,  it*  confined 
to  the  Island  of  liadantcar.  It  was  for  a  long  time  very  imperfectly 
knofTOt^id  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Rodentia  ;  but  ii  has  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  an  exc<'er!ing-ly  specialized  form  of  lemnroid  ^ype,  and 
imist  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordioary'C^  the  mammalia  now 
iohaJbitiDg  the  ^lobe.   (V^l.  ii.  pp.  176,  177.) 

Tbe  Lemuroid  group  offers  ns  one  or  tne  most  singular  phenomena  in 
geographical  distribution.  It  consists  of  three  families,  the  species  of  which 
are  grouped  into  six  sub  f?imilies  and  13  genera.  Onf  of  these  families,  and 
two  of  the  sub-tamihes.  comprising  7  genera,  and  no  less  than  30  out  of  the 
total  of  50  species,  are  confined  to  the  one  island  of  Madagascar ;  of  the 
remainder,  3  genera*  comprising  15  species,  are  spread  over  Tropical  Africa; 
while  three  other  genera,  with  5  species,  inhabit  certain  restricted  portions  of 
india  and  the  Malay  Islands. 

*  *  *  In  Madagascar,  where  less  complex  conditions  prevailed  in  a 
OODsidetab)e  la^n4  area«  the  lowly  oigaoised  Lemuroids  iiavo  diverged  into 
many  spedalixed  forms  of  their  own  peculiar  type ;  while  on  the  continents 
they  "have,  to  a  great  extent,  become  cxtrrminntcd,  or  have  maintnined  their 
existence  in  a  few  cases  in  islands,  or  in  mi  utitain  ranges,  in  Africa  the 
nocturnal  and  arboreal  Galagos  are  adapted  to  a  special  mode  of  life,  in 
vUQh  they  probably  have  fow  oonpetitots.   (Vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  180.) 

Order  Insfctivora. 

Family  i^.-^CentetidcB  (6  genera,  10  species}. 
The  Centetidse  are  small  animals,  many  of  them  having  a  spiny  covering, 
nbaaoe  the  speciee  of  CmMff  have  beien  called  'Madagascar  hedeehogs.' 
^nie  geneta  CtsniUfS  Memtcentetesii  sp.),  Ericums{i  f^)t£Mnops: 

'3  sp.\  and  the  recently  described  Oryzbrictes  (i  sp.),  are  all  exclusively 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  and  are  almost  or  quite  tailless.  The  remaming 
genus.  Solenodon^  is  a  more  slender  and  active  animal,  ^ith  a  long  rat-like 
tan,  sbre^Iihe  head,  and  coarse  for ;  and  the  two  hnown  species  axe  among 
t|MB  very  few  indigenous  mammals  of  the  West  India  Islands,  one  beingtend 
at  Cuba  (pi.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  the  other  in  Hayti.  Although  presenting 
many  points  of  difference  in  detail,  the  es'^'^ntial  characters  of  this  curious 
animal  are,  according  to  Profs.  Peters  and  Mivart,  identical  with  the  rest  of  the 
Centetids.  We  have  thus  a  nost  remarkable  and  well-established  case  of 
diaeoadn  uou  s  distribatioa,  two  pofdons  of  the  same  thmily  being  now  separated 
from  each  other  by  ao  eateasive  continent,  as  well  as  by  a  deep  ocean.  (Vol* 
ii.  Pk  m,) 

Order  Caknivora. 

Family  2a>— Crypto froctidrB  {i  genera,  1  species). 
The  Cry^tofrocia feroXt  a  small  and  gracefol  cat-like  animal,  peculiar 
to  Madagascar,  was  fimnerty  classed  amon;,^  the  Viverridae,  but  is  now  consi- 
dered by  Prof.  Flower  to  constitato  a  distinct  Ismily  between  the  C^ts  ami 
tibe  Civets*  (Vol*  ii.  p.  1^.) 

Order  Rodentia. 

Family  55. — Muridas. 

N'esomys,  Hypo^^eofnys,  Brachytarsomys,  Mndagascar.  Of  Rodeaiia, 
MufidiE^  alone  fouud  m  Madagascar  (out  of  14  lamilies). 
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THE  MALAGASY  ^AME  OF  'FANORONA,' 

NOBODY  can  reside  very  long  in  Mada|fa8car»  or  in  these 
central  parts  of  it>  at  any  rate,  without  occasionally 
observing  little  companies  of  the  natives  bending  eagerly  over 
some  mathematical  looking  diagram  rudely  scratched  on  road- 
side stone,  or  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  or,  more  roughly  still,  on  the 
sun-baked  clay  of  the  wavside.  If  you  look  a  little  at  the  figure 
of  the  diagram,  and  consider  the  multiplicity  of  squares,  diago* 
nals  and  adjacent  parallelograms  involved  in  it,  you  may  think 
the  people  are  discussing  some  Malagasy  rider  to  one  or  other 
of  the  propositions  in  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid.  Take  the 
trouble  to  ask,  however,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  simply 
pl^ring  at  their  national  game,  the  Fanbrona. 

(James  of  skill  or  chance,  generally  speakin|^  ,  do  not  attract 
much  interest  among  the  Malaprasy.  Thoy  have  originated 
very  few,  and  do  not  seeti^  to  care  much  t<)r  such  as  they  have 
had  opportunities  of  learning  from  Europeans.  A  few  of  the 
upper  classes  play  occasionally  at  cards,  d(;minoes,  and  loto. 
1  have  never  seen  dire  anywhere  among  thcin.  and  very  likely 
there  are  not  fifty  natives  in  all  the  island  wlio  know  anything 
at  all  of  chesh  or  draughts.  But  they  all  understand  the  /ano- 
rona  ;  that  is  played  everywhere,  in-doors  and  out  of  doora,  in 
the  town  and  in  the  country,  and  by  all  classes,  high  and  low, 
young  and  old.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  houses  of  the  people, 
except  the  very  poorest,  you  may  find  the  fauorona  board, 
tliuugh  very  often  it  is  only  the  back  of  the  akalana  ^chopping 
block)  or  of  the  saiiaja  (wooden  winno^\  i ng  platter;.  But  play- 
ing out  of  doors  seems  most  attractive  to  the  younger  Malagasy, 
and  they  can  extemporise  a  board,  or  a  substitute  for  a  board, 
anywhere.  On  the  wooden  sheds  in  the  market-places,  on  the 
tiled  paving  around  the  school-houses  and  college  buildings,  on 
the  stones  around  the  open  elevations  where  the  Judges  sit,  on 
the  paved  way  outside  the  Palace,  on  the  roadsides  where  the 
palanquin  bearers  congregate,  at  the  stone-gate  entrances  into 
the  villages,  on  the  flat  rocks  of  the  hillsides,  on  which  the  little 
slave  children  sun  themselves  while  tending  their  masters' 
sheep  or  cattle^eveiywhere  you  may  find  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  fanorona  players. 

The  most  respectable  students  in  the  L.  M.  S.  College  will 
fre(|uently  employ  the  few  minutes'  interval  between  some  of 
their  morning  classes  in  a  hasty  game.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  of  our  most  grave  and  potent  ci^  pastors  stop  with  one 


* 
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accord  to  watch  and  criticize  the  wavering  fortunes  of  a  chance 
grame  that  was  being  fought  out  on  the  wayside.  Some  of 
the  older  andrknuMy  (chiefe)  and  senior  ofiSoers  of  the  palace 
are  reputed  to  be  the  best  players  in  the  country.  The  vener- 
able old  princess  who  died  two  years  ago  at  Amb6hij6]^»  and 
who  in  her  girlhood,  about  fourscore  years  ago,  was  one  of  ^the 
twelve  wives'  of  King  Andrianamp6inimMna»  had  been  in  her 
time  a  &mou8  player  at  the  fanorma*  There  are  still  alive  in 
Antaninarlvo  several  old  people  who  remember  very  well  the 
coronation  of  Radima  1.,  in  the  year  1810,  and  the  great 
gathering  on  that  occasion  in  the  plain  of  Imiiham^ina,  All 
tiie  various  tribes  and  orders  of  the  people  were  that  daj  ranged 
around  the  King  after  the  pattern  of  the  various  sides  and 
diagonals  and  intersections  of  the  famrana  I  In  one  of  Rada^ 
ma's  campaigns  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  a  B^tsil^ 
king,  whom  he  was  besieging,  had  perched  himself  on  the 
summit  of  his  stone-barricaded  gateway,  and  in  unblessed  • 
ignorance  of  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  muskets  which 
Radama  had  acquired  from  the  English,  he  was  giving  only 
one  eye  to  the  approaching  enemy,  and  employing  the  other 
in  a  friendly  game  of  fanorona  with  one  of  his  officers.  The 
poor  fellow  never  finished  his  game,  for  an  unlucky  bullet  put 
it  all  out  his  head  in  a  moment,  in  its  swift  'check  to  the  king.* 
Of  much  older  date  than  these  incidents  are  some  trcadition- 
ars'  stories  the  Malagasy  preserve  about  one  Andriantompoko- 
indrindra,  who  should  have  succeeded  to  one  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  in  Imerina,  and  who  lived  at  Ambbhimalclza  (a  few 
miles  east  of  the  present  Capital)  perhaps  some  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  seems  to  have  been  great-grandson  of  the 
famous  King  Andriamasinavalona,  who  reigned  long  and 
ably  over  the  whuic  kA  imerina,  and  on  whose  death  the  king- 
dom of  the  Hova  was  bplit  up  mto  several  small  divisions  by 
his  numerous  sons.  The  father  of  Andriantonipoko  was  king 
over  a  large  pdi  t  of  eastern  Imerina,  and  as  this  was  his  eldest 
son,  he  was  heir  apparent  to  his  father's  kingdom.  When  the 
father  began  to  grow  old,  the  you  iL;  oiiiet  occupied  his  mind  by 
devising  plans  for  the  better  conduct  of  his  kingdom  after  he 
should  attain  his  father's  place.  I'ublic  gatherings,  witli  bing- 
ing  and  dancing  round  the  kmy,  seem  to  ha\e  been  very 
iiDportant  parts  of  stale  business  in  thuso  times,  and  one  day, 
while  watciiing  some  ot  his  clnidrun,  who  w^re  pUiying  ai  his 
feet  with  tsdramaso  {beans  ,  and  arranging  them  in  straight 
lines  and  cross  lines,  according  to  their  different  colours,  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  ought  to  have  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  different  orders  of  his  subjects  when  they  should  be 
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^ath««ed  !to  'diaoe  arauad  him,  <m  tlie  occaaica  of  his  fir»t 
Appeamice  among  tham  as  king.  Alter  consulting  with  his 
"wiib^  'anil  than  with  his  wise  men,  he  elaborated  his  ^an,  whidi 
waa  that  of  a  lai^  square  divided  into  siaLteen  smaller  squares, 
with  'tile  two  intersecting  diag(mals.  On  tlie  outer  sides 
«f  .the  large  square  he  proposed  to  arrange  the  'Olo^mainQr' 

gdadk  people^) ;  the  diagonal  lines  were  to  be  occupied  by  the 
ova;  the  other  inner  lines  were  to  he  -oeoupled  by  alternate 
-rows  of  Hova  and  nmdMraa  (chiefe  or  nobles).  "By  and  by  he 
discovered  that  the  Olo-mainty  might  be  aggrieved  if  the^  were 
arranged  exclusively  on  the  outside  lines  and  'out  m  the 
cold;'  eo  he  devised  four  small  additional  diagonal  lines,  on 
which  some  of  that  tribe  might  be  ranged,  nearer  to  the  King 
and  the  centre  of  the  gathering.  This,  according  to  the  native 
tradition,  was  the  origin  of  the  fanorom  ;  and  tibe  lines  abonie 
described  correspond  euctly  with  the  appearaaos  of  the  lines 
of  half  the  fanorona  diagram  as  it  is  now  used.  As  he  had  -yet 
no  opportunity  of  marshalling  his  subjects,  he  spent  agood  deal 
of  time  in  working  over  these  plans  for  them ;  and  after  a  while 
he  conceived  the  notion  of  arranging  them  also  for  sham  fight, 
and  the  various  methods  for  attack  and  defence  were  elaborated 
by  him  -^vith  liiis  tsararnaso  instead  of  soldiers.  Finding  out  after 
a  while  that  the  attacked  side,  properly  defended,  would  be 
always  victorious,  he  doubled  the  number  of  squares  on  his 
mimic  field,  and  succeeded  in  immensely  improving  the  *scif  n- 
tilic'  character  of  the  game,  and  very  greatly  increasing  the 
possibilities  ot  careful  moves  both  for  attack  and  for  defence. 

Thus  runs  the  native  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fanorona^ 
and  i  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  account  is  substan'- 
tially  true.  At  lirst,  I  thought  it  mythical,  and  was  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  game  must  have  been  introduced  into  Mada- 
gascar by  the  Arabs.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  32 
squares  of  the  fajiorona  are  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the 
half  of  an  ordinary  folding  draught-board  or  chess-board.  The 
moving  and  capturing  power  of  the  pieces  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  draughtsmen  ;  every  piece  is  of  identical  power  and  value, 
just  as  in  draughts  ;  and  the  number  of  pieces  employed  on  each 
.side  in  the  t-ariier  and  simpler  form  ul  the  Janoruiia  was  just 
twelvf,  the  ^ame  as  employed  on  each  side  in  draughts.  Now, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  game  of  draughts  was  introduced  into 
England  or  Scotland  from  Egypt,  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
it  seemed  therefore  possible  enough  that  the  Malagasy  fanorona 
was  originally  a  variety  of  the  draughts  game ;  that  both  games 

*  Still  a  r«Gogai2ed  diviiion  of  the  inhabitaata  of  Imehua.  They  txe  desoMdaftti  ^darii  Iitd 
aoa-Hova  tribM  oa|>iur^U  ia  former  warti  bat  are  aow  free  people.— EoSt 
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inyefited  by  the  Egyptians  or  Arabs ;  and  that,  just  as 
English  saik^rs  or  travellers  carried  the  one  game  to  Britain, 
tibe  Arab  sailoss  and  traders  may  have  brought  the  other  game 
to  Madsigascar.  Now,  however^  after  considering  the  apparent- 
ly unvarying  character  of  the  native  tradition  as  to  its  local 
origin^  and  the  undoubted  &ets  that  the  famarana  lifies  have 
beem  repeatedly  used  in  arranging  the  various  clans  and  orders 
of  the  people  around  the  sovereign  on  the  great  festival  days  at 
Imalmmasina— these  and  some  other  circumstances  dispose  me 
to  believe  that  the  game  is  of  Malagasy  origin,  and  probably 
arose  in  some  such  way  as  stated  in  the  traditionary  account 
which  I  have  roughly  given  above. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  particularly  the  method  of 
playing  the  fanorona^  there  is  another  little  story  about  Andriaur 
tompokoindrindra  which  is  too  good  to  be  left  untold.  The  King 
his  father,  who  reigned,  I  believe,  at  Am  bdhidrabiby,  happened 
to  be  at  war  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  made  a  raid  on 
his  territory  and  were  marching  up  against  him  in  his  capital* 
Messengers  were  sent  out  hastily  to  his  sons,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  various  towns  round  about,  that  they  must 
come  at  once  with  their  soldiers  to  meet  the  approaching 
enemy.  As  soon  as  the  younger  sons  heard,  they  arose  at  once 
and  went  to  the  father's  help.  But  when  the  messeng-er  came 
to  Ambohimalaza,  Andriantompoko  was  engrossed  with  a 
dith cult  position  in  hh^  favourite  game,  \\\^  fatwtmia  ;  and  the 
answer  he  returned  I u  lu^  iatiicr's  message  was:  **Yes,  but  I 
will  finish  this  gamt;  ot  three  against  five  first."  The  messenger 
returned  with  the  answer  he  had  got,  and  after  a  long  delay 
Andriantompoko  arrived  with  his  forces.  But  he  was  too  late, 
for  the  enemy  had  been  routed ,  already.  And  the  tough  old 
King  his  father,  along  with  the  elders  of  the  people,  resolved 
that  day  that  neither  Andriautumpuko  nor  any  of  his  de;>cen- 
dants  should  ever  be  allowed  to  reign,  seeing  that  he  had  flung 
away  the  kingdom  for  his  "three  agcuiist  five."  Curiously 
enough,  the  d<jscun<lcLiii.s  ul  tiiis  iiuiii,  the  Zj.iiat*'.)iripo,  still  n-Mde 
at  Adi buiiinuiiazcL,  ana  uiuir  iairiiiy  is  still  known  by  the  naiue 
of  Andnaatuinpukoindrindra.  And  the  circumstances  of  their 
anLt'itur  s  disgrace  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  thu  current 
pruverb:  "Three  against  live,  and  toss  away  the  kingdom" 
{''  Ti,lo  no  ho  dimy  makavury  fcMjakana"),  How  "history  repeats 
itself  ! 

The  famrona  board  is  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  divided 
into  3 1  equal  squares.  Gather  these,  in  your  eye,  into  eight 
lai;ger  squares,  containing  £c>ttr  ^ach ;  draw  the  diagonal  linfMi 
in  each  of  tbe<  eight,  and  ihe  famrona  figure  is  complete*  .Forty* 
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four  movable  pieces  are  required  for  the  game—  twenty-two  on 
each  side.    With  the  Malagasy  these  are  usually  little  pebbles 

and  potsherds,  or  br  ans  and  berries.  We,  however,  will  call 
them  the  Black  and  ih*'  White  piecr^s.  The  two  players  sit  op- 
posite each  (ttlier,  having  the  long  sides  oiX\\^  fiificrona  3.(\]2icev\t 
to  them.  The  pieces  are  then  arranged  on  the  comers  or 
ancfle-points,  not  on  the  squares,  as  in  chess  or  draughts. 
There  are  ti\'e  of  these  long  lines  on  the  board,  each  containing, 
of  course^  nine  angle-points,  and  the  pieces  are  thus  arranged ^ 

Black:  First  Line  X....9 

Second  „  i,...9 

White:  Fourth  „  1....9 

Fifth     M  t  ••#9 

The  third,  or  central  line,  is  occupied  by  the  eight  remaining 
pieces,  placed  alternately  thus  :— * 

Black  1,3,6,8 
White  J  ,4,7,9 

One  point  remains  unoccupied,  the  central  angle-point  of  the 
board,  the  fifth  of  the  third  line.  This  represents  the  royal 
seat  in  the  public  gatherings,  but  in  the  /anorona  game  it  is 
called  the  fdibiny  ('navel'). 

The  object  aimed  at  by  each  of  the  players  is,  as  in  drau^^dus, 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  adversary  s  pieces  from  the  board. 
But  much  caution  is  required,  for  we  shall  see  that  a  few  pieces 
well  posted  may  easily  annihilate  more  than  four  times  their 
number  in  weaker  situations ;  and,  as  in  real  warfere,  even  the 
very  numbers  of  a  force  may  sometimes  prove  fheir  ruin.  A 
few  examples  here  will  show  the  various  ^avs  in  whi<^  ^e 
game  may  be  opened,  and  ^e  manner  in  which  the  pieces  are 
moved  and  the  adverse  pieces  captured.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
pieces  are  all  placed,  as  just  described  above  (see  diagram  i). 
For  convenience  of  description  let  the  five  lines  on  which  the 
pieces  are  posted  be  called  respectively  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  instead 
of  first  line,  second  line,  third  line,  etc.  Any  one  of  ^ese 
letters  then,  with  a  numeral  appended,  will  be  an  wtsf  rdfer- 
enoe  to  the  piece  that  is  to  be  removed,  or  to  a  hostile  J^ece 
that  has  to  be  captured  and  removed  from  the  boud.  Then 
remember  s-^ 

First,  that  a  piece  may  be  moved  in  any  direedoh— forward, 
backward,  sideways,  or  diagonally,  to  the  fliBt  station  in  thai 
direction,  if  such  station  be  vacant^ 

Second.  If  there  be  now  no  other  vaeant  station  between 
the  attacking  piece  just  moved  and  the  enemy's  piece  along 
that  line,  these,  whatever  their  number,  are  captuiW  at  once, 
as  for  as  they  stand  in  unbroken  order  on  the  line  attacked^ 
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If,  however,  a  vacant  position  occurs  in  their  line,  or  another 
hostile  piece  is  among  them,  then  only  the  piece  or  pieces  near- 
est the  assailant  are  captured. 

Thirdly.  The  pieces  of  the  enemy  may  be  captured  by  a 
retreat  as  well  as  by  an  advance.  A  piece  that  has  been  stand- 
ing in  an  adjoining  station  to  home  piece  or  pieces  of  the  enemy 
may  capture  it  or  them  by  retreating  one  point  along  that  line, 
if  such  point  happens  to  be  vacant.  The  limitation  defined  im- 
mediately above  applies  in  this  case  also. 

Fourthly.  At  the  beginning  of  a  game  one  move  only  is 
permitted  to  the  first  side.  After  that  side  has  moved  once,  any 
piece  that  is  moved  is  permitted  to  run  amuck  in  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  to  go  on  as  long  as  he  finds  foes  to  capture,  provided 
^a)  that  he  does  not  return  immediately  to  any  point  he  has 
ju^t  left,  and  .b]  that  he  does  not  take  a  foe  behind  him  imme- 
diately after  taking  one  in  front  of  him,  nor  one  on  his  right 
hand  immediately  after  taking  on  his  left  hand,  and  vice  versa, 
*<Dont  eat  at  both  ends,  like  a  leech/'  says  the  Malagasy 
proverb* 

Let  us  suppose  that  White  is  going  to  move  first  at  the  com- 
tnencement  of  a  game.  There  is  only  one  vacant  point  on  the 
board  into  which  he  can  move  a  piece,  namely  the  foibmy  or 
central  point,  which  we  may  term  C  o>  as  it  is  the  fifth  point  of 
the  third  line.  There  are  four  white  pieces^  of  which  any  one 
may  be  moved  into  the  vacant  post,  those  on  C  4,  D  4,  D  5»  D  6« 
If  he  advances  D5  to  €5,  then  he  immediately  captures  Black's 
pieces  on  B  5  and  A  5.  Black  may  now  retaliate  by  withdraw* 
mg  his  piece  on  B  6  to  Aj,  thereby  capturing  White's  pieces 
on  C  7,  D  89  £  9.  White  may  now,  in  any  one  of  several  ways, 
inflict  a  series  of  severe  stronas  on  the  unmrtunate  Black.  ThuSf 
for  eaiample, 

D6toC7,  tskUigBS,  A9$  then 

„  B6,     „    A5  ; 

„  B5,     „    B4,  B3,  Bf,  Bi. 

Now  the  W^ite  piece  must  stop  awhile,  for,  although  the 
Black  piece  at  B  7  is  under  his  ranpe,  VPt  in  taking  it  he  would 
be  transgressing  the  two  laws  mentioned  above.  He  would 
have  to  return  to  B6,  which  he  has  just  quitted,  and  he  would 
be  "eating  at  both  ends,  like  a  leech,'*  which  is  improper.  But 
the  black  piece  on  By  may  now  very  properly  provide  for 
his  own  safety  and  circumvent  his  assaUant  by  advancing 
thus  I— 

B7  to  C  7,  taking  D     E  ;  ;  theu 
„  D6,    „    E5:  then 
M  D5,         D4,  D3,  Of,  Di!  lh«A 
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These  moves  ^re  not  given  ^  ejwimples  of  what  the  Malagasy 
would  consider  goo4  play>  but  simply  to  show  the  modiis  ope^ 
randi  of  the  game. 

The.game  •ttbjQioail  may  be-comiclarad  im  averiige  specimea 
of  native  diill. 


FANORONA  GAME. 


White.  Black. 

;3*    £«  f» 


I.    D5  to  C5  Ukes  B5,.A5.  i.    B  6  to  A  5  takes  C 7,  D  8,  £0. 


C;  „  D8; 
„  D  6  E5  ; 

„  D5    „  D4,D5,Da,D|; 


E6        £4,Ej.  Ea,  El, 
D;  B7,  A;;  3.  B6  „  65  1^. 

.!»  B8   „  A9; 


It 


B7  B9. 

C4  „  C5   „  C3;  4.  Ci  „  Da. 

D6  „  B4,A3-; 

,  „  E5; 

„  B6   „  As; 

„  C6   „  A 6. 

5.  C6     C5.  5.  Da     Ea    „  Ca. 

6.  •Cs     B4.  6.  Ba  nXi. 

7.  B4  „  A4«  7«  C I      D  2. 

8.  B7  „  H6.  8.  E2  E3. 

9.  Do     D8.  9.  Aa  Ba. 

10.  Bo  „  A5.  10.  B a  Ci. 

11.  „  n  It.  A  t  „  Aa. 
la.   D7  „  D6.                            12.  Da  „  D3. 

13.  C9  „  B8.  23.  Ci  m  Ca. 

14.  C4     C3  „  Ca.  14.  B3  „  Aa    „  C3; 

it  A4    I,  A5. 

15.  B8  „  C7.  15.  E3  „  E4. 
t6.    C  7  M  B  6.                             10.  A  a     B  a. 

D6  „  D7.  17.  D3  „  D4. 


B6     C5    „    D4.  j8.    Ba  M  A3, 


\l   

19.  Cs  II  B4  M  /Aj.                  V^n  Bi  mCi. 

ao.  B4     C4  ^  A4.                ao.  E4  D4  .€4. 

21.  D7     C7.  ai.  C  1  Ca. 

aa.  C  7     C6.  22.  C  2  C3. 

.as.  C6  „  C7.  aj.  C3  B4. 

14.  C?  M  B8.  34.  B4  C$. 

a<.  B8     C8.  as.  C5  Bo. 


D4  „  C5. 


25.  B8  „  C8.  25. 

20.  C8      Co.  20.       ,  ..  ^ 

27.  C9      CS.  ^7.  C5  D6. 

28*  CiJ  „  C9.  28.  D6  „  C6. 

a9»  C9  M  D9.  19.  B6  „  C7  and  wins. 

If  the  game  happens  to  terminate  in  a  *draw/  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  thi^i  tbtj  conibat  may  be  recommenced  on  the 
bame  ttdrms,  the  otht^r  buiti  uuw  takii^g  tl\e  tirst  move.  Should 
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one  of  the  pla)'ers  have  been  defeated,  however,  he  is  not 
ciUowed  to  play  on  the  same  footing  ai,  bt  tore,  for  the  jBfame 
must  be  aitei^  in  a  kind  of  mocking  condescension  to  his 
weakness.  The  new  form  of  the  game  is  called  the  Vila  ;  the 
one  who  has  conquered  is  the  mpdmpihinam-bila  (he  who  allows 
to  graze  at  largej ;  the  defeated  is  kbrnam-bila  (a  poor  sheep 
not  to  be  nolesttd  for  a  wliile  in  liis  pasture  ground}.  The 
mAi  same  is  opened  by  the  victor,  who  puts  forward  such  <^ 
his  pieces  as  he  chooses  to  surrender  to  his  antagonist.  These 
pieces  mqy  only  be  4:aken  sifigly,  and  the  generous  conqueror 
refrains  itom  t^iug  aay  of  his  enemy's  pieces,  until  .he  has 
parted  with,  one  by  one,  17  of  his  own  pieces ;  then,  with  the 
remaining  fxve»  he  begins  his  campaign  against  the  undiminish- 
ed forces  of  his  antSigonist.  If  he  be  a  sldlfol  player,  however, 
he  has  managed  meanwhile  to  occupy  the  fortress  positions  of 
the  game ;  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  are  probably  scattered 
in  such  situations  that  he  will  come  down  on  them  ^4ike  a  wolf 
on  the  fold."  If  the  homam-hela  is  again  defeated,  he  is  only 
allowed  to  play  the  Vila  form  of  the  game  until*he  has  redeemed 
himself  by  a  victory.  Or  he  may  choose  to  humiliate  himself 
by  openly  confessing  his  inferiority,  though,  as  one  of  my  in- 
mnants  sa^s,  '*few  of  the  Malagasy  are  willing  to  do  niat." 
b  ancient  times  grace  was  accorded  to  the  beaten  combatant  on 
condition  of  his  kneeling  down  before  his  conqueror  and  bleadng 
like  a  she^  {^mbi^rarhokc^,  in  confession  of  his  weakness. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  vela  game,  including  the  prelimin- 
ary sacrificial  moves  by  which  Black  gives  up,  one  by  one, 
the  fiated  17  pieces.  Then  the  time  of  reprisals  comes,  and  the 
five  survivors  take  the  &eld  and  will  give  and  take  no  quarter. 


VELA  GAME. 


Wbitb. 


BtACX. 


1.  C4  to  C  ^  talBnC6. 

a.  'C5  t,  C6  „  Ca. 

3.  D4     C5  „  B6. 

4.  C5  „  B4  „  A3. 
§.  D5  C5  „  B5. 
6.  E5  M  D4  „  C3. 

S.  Ca  „  C3  „  Ci. 

.  D2     Ca  „  Ba. 

9.  B4  „  B5  B3. 

10.  C3  „  B3  „  A3, 
n.  D4  „  C3  „  Ba* 
tfl*  Ca  M  Ba  M  Aa. 

13.  B B4  „  Be. 

14.  H4     lis  M  B6. 


I. 
a. 

4- 


Cj  to  C4. 


9. 
10. 
II. 
ta. 


14. 
X5. 


I: 


A  8  „  A  7. 

A2  „  A^» 

A9  „  AS* 

A3  »,  A  a. 

Bi  ,,  B2. 

A4  A3. 

A2  A3. 

A^  ,,  Aa. 

AS  M  A 9. 

A  5  M  B6. 

A7  H  B6. 

B7  „  iio, 
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White.  Black. 

16.         to       takes  B6.  16.    A  9  to  A  8. 

17*   Co  «,  Bo         A 6.  17,   Now  begins  Black's  attack* 

B8  to  A7 talret C9; 

-         „    C7,  D7,  B7. 
t8.  Do     C9    M    Ba«  iSf  Cft  M  B8         D^,  £8; 

C7    „  \)t 


C3  „  B2; 

Da  „  Ei? 

B I  „  D  I ; 

Ba  „  B3. 


D8    „  119; 

•t  B7  M 

D6  C|s 

19.   B6  „  A6    „    C6.  19.   B7  „  B6  „  B5. 

ao.  A6  M  A7   M    A 8.  ao.  B6  „  C5  »,  A7; 

M C4  „  Cj: 

„  P  4  „  E  4  ; 

9t 
»l 
*i 
t9 

it 

2t,    03,,  C3.  21.    A  I      A  2 

aa.   C3      D4  „    Bs.  .     22.  A 2  „  A3, 

aj.  Ba  M  Da.  aj.  A3  „  B3. 

a4.  D  a  „  C I  and  wia«. 

I  would  just  say,  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  fajiorona  is 
still  very  popular  with  the  people,  and  their  interest  m  the 
game  not  at  all  likely  to  decay,  yet  probably  it  will  not  in 
mture  years  be  so  largely  practised  as  it  is  now.  Life  is  grow- 
ing every  year  more  serious  for  the  Malagasy.  The  felt  neces- 
sities for  education  are  filling  up  more  and  more  the  lives  of  the 
young  people.  Competitions  are  becoming  more  eager,  and 
the  burdens  of  responsibilities  are  bein^  felt  more  weighty, 
both  in  the  State  and  in  the  churches  and  m  the  market-places. 
The  fanoroHa  will  do  no  harm  to  the  busy  &nd  to  the  sensible, 
white  the  idler  and  the  fool  may  be  at  times  detained  by  it  from 
worse  employments.  Occasionallv,  I  suppose,  a  few  young 
fellows  are  foolish  enough  to  gamble  over  it ;  and,  just  as  wich 
chess  and  draught  players  in  England,  a  few  here  and  there 
may  be  tempted  1^  it  to  forget  their  proper  business.  The 
Malagasy  say  that  m  old  times  their  ancestors  employed  the 
/MMTdiMi  as  a  means  of  begetting  and  extending  friendly  feel- 
ings among  their  neighbours;  and  I  have  no  shrewder  words 
to  say  of  it  than  those  said  to  me  by  a  clever  young  native,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  in  this  paper  : 
**We  cannot  call  it  a  good  sport,  and  we  cannot  call  it  a  bad 
one;  but  it  may  be  either  good  or  evil  according  to  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  those  who  engage  in  it." 
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MAJLAGASY  ROOTS: 

WBIM  CLASSIKCATiOH  Am  HOWAL  RSLATIONS. 

JX  WISH  ill  the  following  paper  to  write  of  Malagasy  loota  with  more 
L   fbineu  thaii»  so  far  as  I  am  aware>  they  have  yet  been  treated*  In 
oing  so  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  repeat  lome  facts  with  which  all  who 
know  Malagasy  are  perfectly  fiuniliar ;  bot  this  repetition  will  I  hope  be 

excused  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  clearness  we  shall  gain  from  taking  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  f)henomena  presented. 

The  Malagasy  being  an  agglutinative  language,  the  root  has  more 
importance  than  in  languaees  nf  other  classes,  and  is  more  prominently 
thruit  upon  our  notice,  i  iius  such  a  root  hssdlo  (substitute)  is  clearly  seen 
in  a  mt  number  of  derivatives,  e.g.  misdio,  mmlba,  i$oldana,foalkuta,  wum* 
pMit  ampitoUina^  mif^mpkSlo^  i/dmpitoldanat  f/r.,  tic.  At  the  same  time 
the  Malagasy  language  has  a  greater  tendency  to  obscure  the  root  than 
some  other  members  of  the  same  class ;  and  indeed  often  almost  entirely 
hides  it  in  the  midst  of  lengthy  prefixes  and  affixe<^  :  e.g.  in  the  word 
ifandttvana,  fn  m  the  root  /a,  the  a  alone  remains  mi<  hani'^ed.  the  /of  the 
root  having  becoine  d ;  in  ampdnohS/y,  only  oho  oi  the  lO'.  t  hdhoka 
remains  unchanged,  ihe  first  h  having  disappeared  on  the  assumption  of 
the  prefix  man  {manohoka),  and  the  k  of  the  final  syllable  having  become 

{;  m  dmpifamhina  again,  only  the  o  remains  unchanged:  the 
owever,  suggests  to  one  familiar  with  Malagasy  forms  one  of  the  labials, 
aod  the  h  in  nima  also  suggests  the  terminal  m,  and  so  we  are  soon  led 
to  p6ka,  the  root  of  the  word.  Similarly,  on  appen(!ing  the  pronominal 
suffixes,  the  Malagasy  in  certain  cases  cut  off  the  final  syllable,  e.g.  mpia- 
natra  becomes  mpianany,  rnpiariaisika,  etc.  The  Malay  does  not,  I 
think,  allow  such  a  contraction  as  this,  but  appends  the  suffix  to  the 
unchanged  word. 

I  will  not,  however,  occupy  time  in  showing  how  roots  may  be 
detected,  as  a  little  familiarity  with  the  derivative  forms  soon  enables  one 
to  pick  out  the  roots  of  all  ordinary  words ;  but  will  confine  myself  to  the 
roots  themselves,  and  as  a  first  step  it  is  desirable  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  three  main  classes  into  which  the  great  majority  of  toots  may  be 
arranged. 

Class  I.  3fonnsyllables.  These  are  rare  :  if  we  exclude  conjunctions, 
interjections,  etc.,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  as  they  are  so  few  I  will  give  all  1  have  noticed  :— 

(i)  be,  much,  many  (Malay  huar ;  Jav.  Me),  The  t  of  the  Malay 
fonn  appears  in  Malagasy  as  s  in  kahdmna,  etc.,  and  as  in  i^saka, 
much. 

[z)  da,  renown.  With  this  compare  sv,  which  is  perhaps  only  another 

form  of  the  same  word. 

(3)  thigh  ( Malay /oA;  Polyn.  we), 

(4)  /y,  delicious. 
is)      the  heart. 

(6)  la ,  to  refuse  (Swa.  /a,  no,  from  the  Arabic  (?)« 
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h)  rUt  blood  (Malay  Saruk  ;  Jav.  mA). 

Tq)  fv,  violence,  as  of  tb#-iKiivae;  aMtherfona  is  fna  (Kawi  10,  violence). 

(10)  rv,  heard;  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  shortened  from 
rh$y  {tsy  reniko^ny  reko  is  stil!  occasionally  heard^  ftad-tlie  m  appeait  in 

the  derivatives,  e.g.  mandnnha,  andrenhana). 

(11)  accomplished,  fulfilled  (Kawi  /o,.  just,  true,  gejiuine) ;  th# 
Swahili  derivation  given  in.  the  Dictionary  i$  unneAessajgjf. 

(ii)  iSy,  steel. 

(13)     renown  (Swa.  fKrf/)*  Comp* 

Among  the  above,  which  from  their  aimplicitv  one  would  expect  to 
belongto  the  primitive  stock  of  the  language,  Marre-de  Marin  (Gram. 

p.  14)  notes  that  io,/e^  nt,  re  are  Malayan  ;  to  his  list  we  may  add  ht ;  and. 
perhaps  the  remainincr  words  da,  zo/fy,fo^  «  (heard),  may  also  with 
fuller  knowledge  be  hereafter  indentified. 

Class  11.  Dissyllables  ending  in  0,  y,  or  firm  a.  By  'tirm  a'  is  meant 
an  a  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  weak  terminals  {fii^t  Dictionary,  p.  xxxii. 
note).  Roots  of  this  class  are  very  common  ;  e.g.  rano,  water ;  ilo^  um- 
brella ;  dzo,  got ;  fldyy  choice ;  d}dy\  cuttiiig ;  idny^  earth,  l^nd ;  vbka^, 
opened  ;  sbltt^  bald.   They  are  all  accented  on  the  first  syllable* 

Class  III.  Dissjfllabiu  «ni  iruyUablu  mding,  m  /Aft  wtak  Ummmt  ka^, 
tm,  mu  These  too  are  accented  on  the  first  syllaUe,  and  no  root  nol^ 
of  this  class  can  be  accented  on  the  antepenult.  This  class  in  very 
large,  and  exam{^  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  Dictionary;  tha 
following  will  serve  as  samples:  tdmpoha^  suddenly;  kipaka,  pushed  off; 
T^/m/m,  earnestly,  thoroughly;  kknatra,  shame;  ninina,  regret;  hdzona^ 
held  ;  fiLtra^  measured  (as  gxain) ;  p6ka^  knocked  againit  \  ^dna,  samiei 
as  the  last. 

Into  the  above  classes  almost  all  primary  roots  fall.  Some  apparent 
exceptions  are  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  ;  e.g.  kafi  (Fr.  cafl\ 
coffee ;  kandma,  wages  (Swa.  gharama) ;  muSna,  sotles  (Aiab.  smm) ; 
Is^m  (fonneiiy  iMna  ;  Fr.  la  kt  ). 

The  third  class  probably  contains  the  largest  number  of  roots  la  the 
language.  But  although  for  grammatical  purposes  they  are  considered 
roots,  there  arc  weighty  reasons  for  considering  them  rather  as  moiiiiit  i 
and  enlarged,  than  as  absolutely  primitive,  roots,  and  their  light  terminals 
ka,  tra,  and  na  as  additions  to  the  original  word.  The  reasons  for  thia 
opinion  are  the  following  :  — 

(1)  The  light  terminals  are  often  omitted  in  some  of  the  pcovindBt 
dialects.  Thus  we  find  ndwM  for  nibUMma  (companion),  Ma  for  Wiam 
(canoe),  >9lf)'  for  fhtiha^  (sand,  e.g.  in  the  tribal  name,  Ta%flis^\  Even  in 
Im^rina  we  find  examples  of  the  same  thing,  as  for  instance  in  lasa  and 
Idsana  (gone),  tsa  and  {saka  (each),  jVay  and  iraika  (one).  Occp.sionally  the 
shorter  form  is  in  use  in  Imerina  and  the  lengthened  one  in  the  provinces; 
e.g.  Hova  hdla  (spider),  prov.  halana  ;  Hova /f^hy  (short),  prov.  /'  /;/((?. 

(2)  In  certain  words  these  terminals  are  interchanged;  e.^/dsika  and 
ydsinut  sand  (the  existence  of  the  form  fdsina  is  shown  by  the  proper 
names  AmpiUimU^  Amtd^mtotsy,  Phinditoa^  etc.  This  is  sb  eactremisly 
instructive  example.  The  Maky  foim  of  the  wovd  is  ihMsr;  thtt  final 
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f*of  which  disappears  in  Taifdsv,  hvcomcs  na  in  fdsma,  and'  ka  in  tiie 
common  fomi  Jdstka).  Other  examples  are  iiaridana  and  elakelaka, 
bBtfMeA ;  frdMa^  mdaia,  tr^aSm,  trddafra,  pierced ;  and 
kmkM^  dii{M;  OnkM  and  firitnt  (MMna%  dmm;  iMiOta,  la^ 
li  amcmg  the  B^ziknoz^no  called  lohalitra ;  a/inanat  lower  pot 
o£  tha  imli*  iB  also  called  afinaka  ,  /^irv,  too  modi,  is  in  some 
parts  pronounced  Ibana ;  Mzona^  held,  appears  with  a  final  ira  m 
the  secondary  form  sangd^^^fra,  caught  in  a  thicket.  And  so  we 
might  go  on  adding  examples  almost  ad  libitum,  but  the  above  are 
ample  to  show  the  freedom  with  which  these  light  terminals  may 
be  interchanged.  Usually  no  change  of  meaning  is  caused  by  the 
change  of  the  teniiiiial»  but  sometimes  a  slight  modification  of  meaning 
ia  earned ;  thna  pMtra  neaaa  to  bum  (aa  a  boil),  bol  neaii* 
embeds  brolDtn ;  f^hy  («ioim%)  is  to  fittten  cattle  bnt  fikUm  is  the 
name  of  the  pen  in  which  cattle  are  kept  duria^tbe  fattening;  fitam  meana 
to  measure  (rice,  tie),  fd/ratra,  shaken  down  (as  rice  in  a  measure). 

^'^)  Many  examples  are  found  (as  already  shown  in  somp  of  the  above 
examples)  in  which  the  simple  roots  exist  side  by  side  with  the  lengthen- 
ed forms.  Thus  from  ria  (re'",  the  rash  of  water  [rdno  maria  or  man, 
rushing  water),  we  have  namiy  a  waterfall,  mikoriana,  to  flow  ^^as  water 
over  a  indL),  and  Haka^  rushing  steeosDa  of  water  after  a  heavy  rain.  So 
too  from  fdditddy,  hovering,  we  find  mitSdika,  to  horn;  and  iiDni  finr- 
{finuM^t  bangfaig  loosely,  me  have  rhwka,  weak,  ftdnt ;  and  fnm  liwiriky^ 
nwmees,  we  have  r6zika  (mirimia),  languishing;  fnini  |»llage,  we 
have  rdbaka  and  rbmhaka^  in  much  the  same  sense.  So  too  we  find  bHoly, 
curling,  blihhUka,  twisting:;  Ula,  tongue,  lllaka,  to  lick  ''thoueh  here  the 
analogy  of  languages  would  lead  us  to  think  the  k  must  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  word  ;  compare  for  instance  Sans,  lih,  Gr.  kuho,  X^lt.  ling»f 
Hcb.  lakakt  Germ.  Ucken^  £ng.  lick^  Irish  lighim,  etc.). 

(4)  The  light  and  uncertain  character  of  the  ira  is  shown  by  the  sub- 
tt  among  the  Btoll^  of  /m/  hot  at  the  same  time  in  fbim* 
iagf passives,  etc.,  the  essential  elements  of  the  root  are  maintained; 
thtia,  for  examine,  while  they  say  mamaiha  for  mamaiira  (root,  /mtmf 
comp.  the  name  Andnamamaitranvo)^  they  form  the  passive  in  the  asoal 
itAjt /irana  ''not  fiisana,  or  some  similar  form^. 

(?)  The  fondness  of  the  Malagasy  for  these  light  terminals  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  they  use  them  in  giving  a  Malagasy  form 
to  introduced  foreign  words.  Thus  the  French  livre  becomes  Dvatra ; 
caissi  (or  Eng.  case)  becomes  kisika.  Similar  chanees  are  made  in  proper 
names;  thoB  Shuiandhwme^  TstikUM/m;  WHi,  Oiiifra;  Ibof,  Fe^ 
Mtra  ;  Capsey,  Kitpiiru  ;  Sims,  Stmpitra,^ 

(6)  Very  instrnctive  also  is  a  comparison  of  these  Malagasy  forms  with 
the  cognate  languages.  Occasionally  the  liurht  terminals  are  found  to 
represent  different  final  consonants  in  the  Malayan  languages.  Thn^  va 
may  represent  a  final  n,  as  in  dnona  (so  and  ^o^— Malay  anuyi,  .ma- 
rana  (name)= Malay  ngaran  ;  or  ng^  as  in  amdiona  (eel):=  Malay  maiung  ; 


ihf  Fr<  nrh  Resident)  is  pronoailC6d  ffa'-Oi  Mmit'U,  wbln,  litemttf  tlMUiited,  would  hr 
'coB^uarecl  ia  hwv«A'  1— £i>s. 
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or  r,  as  in  lamosi/ta  (back)=Mal4)'  lamusir ;  kambana  (twins)=Mala7 
kambar.  So  too  /tb  ma;^  stand  for  a  Malayan  A  as  xxifaitra  (bitterness  )s 
VLiXh,y pait;  U/mtra  (slime,  moss,  etc.)B=Malay  hmuit  or  format  in 
iMka  (facing)s=Malay  haiap,  Javanese  adtp  (of  this  word  we  shall  have  to 
lay  more  below):  or  tor  as  m  mdmim  (fragrant)r=  Malay  manis.  We 
have  also  seen  above  that  ia  may  represent  a  final  r,  as  inyibiia  (sand)B 

Sometimes  the  true  root  is  obscured  in  the  Malatrasy  root  forni,  but 
reappears  in  the  adjunctive  derivatives.  I  hus  soka/ra  does  not  readily 
suggest  the  true  root  ^sokd/,  or  sokap),  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  deri- 
vatives sokd/ana,  sokd/y,  etc.  The  Malayan  forms  Map,  stng^^  show  thai 
the  tine  root  is  better  preserved  in  the  derivatives  than  in  the  grammatical 
root  sUaim*  So  too  in  minana  (to  drink),  the  tme  root  of  which  :  immt9 
Malay  mumm)  appears  in  the  passive  indmina,  etc ;  and  so  also  in  nUoma 
(living),  passive  vel^mina  (= Malay  belum). 

But  not  only  do  the  primitive  roots  receive  these  light  terminal  syl- 
lables, they  are  also  often  enlarged  in  two  other  ways  :  (i)  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  infix  :  (2)  by  the  addition  of  a  monosyllabic  prefix.  Roots  thus 
enlarged  are  conveniently  named  "secondary  roots." 

The  syllables  used  as  infixes  are  om^  on  {in),  ol,  ar,  er.  They  are  insert* 
ed  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  of  the  primaiy  root,  and  canae 
no  change  of  accent. 

Thus  the  root  Uhy  (lattghter)  becomes  homihy,  which  may  be  used  as 
a  participle  (laughing-),  or  may  become  the  root  of  a  regular  verb,  mtho^ 
mehy  (to  laugh,,  from  which  again  a  whole  family  of  derivatives  spring 
{mthomehhat  ihomehhana,  rnatiipihomihy ,  etc.  etc.).  In  the  same  manner 
we  get /(Jwiff^  (swimming)  from  lano ;  serenios^nto  (sighing)  from  sirito  ; 
kartpoka  (the  sound  of  anythiii^^  crushed;  from  kepoka.  So  too  from  bUika 
(anything  very  small)  we  have  birUikaj  MUtkat  and  similar  fonns ;  IcUika 
(with  the  same  meaning)  also  becomes  kifiHk, 

These  infixes  have  been  shown  by  the  Kr  .  .  L.  Dahle  and  M.  Marre* 
de  Marin  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Malayo-Polynesian  langoages^ 
and  hence  they  have  great  significance  in  determining  the  true  position 
of  the  Malagasy  language,  and  would  m  themselves  almost  decide  the 
question.  The  above-named  writers  enumerate  and  om,  which  are  the 
forms  of  infix  most  commonly  met  with  ;  to  these  I  have  added  al  and 
ar  [er],  as  these  too  are  given  by  the  Abb6  Favre  in  his  Malay  Grammar, 
and  are  proved  to  exist  in  the  Malagasy  language  by  the  above  examples. 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  a  careful  analysis  of  roots  would  lead  to 
the  detection  of  many  more  examples,  and  probably  of  other  syllables 
used  as  infixes.  The  word  lonjehitra  (comp.  Idnjitta)  would  seem  to 
suggest  an  infix  eh  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  other  examples  or  of  Malajrsn 
analogies  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this. 

The  monosyllabic  prefixes  used  in  forming  secondary  roots  are  very 
numerous  {an^  la,  da^  etc.).  Like  the  infixes,  they  cause  no  change  of 
accent,  which  still  remains  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  primary  root.  It 

*  Occasionally  the  Malay  has  a  -final  consonant  which  is  not  represented  in  the  Malagasy 
form;  tfaos  a/a  (forest)  is  in  Malay  ala*  ;  fema  {jaa^^pamut  vmfy  (answer) = wtUmt  /  imty 
{lakift)miat£k  i  omo^  (yesterday)  s^^mbmmiui* 
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is  not  ea^  to  give  any  general  idea  of  how  they  modify  the  meaning  of 

the  primary  root.   Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  simply  ornamental,  and 
I     one  is  almost  tempted  to  call  them  "ornamentnl  monn^^yllabic  prf^fixe?.'* 
But  as  they  do  of^en  produce  a  distinct  modification  of  meaninir,  I  have 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary  given  them  a  name  that  in- 
'     volves  no  theory  as  to  their  use  or  meaning,  and  have  called  them 
I     (from  the  first  and  last  examples  given  in  my  list)  the  a/i-sa  prefixes.  For 
examples  see  IHeHmary,  p.  zviil. 

Our  analysis  of  the  roots  and  their  various  enlargements  leads  ns  to 
,    condnde  that  it  mav  be  laid  down  as  a  general  nue  that  all  primitive 
I    roots  were  monosyllables,  or  dissyllables  accented  on  the  first  sellable. 
I     I  do  not,  however,  moan  to  assert  that  we  ran  in  all  instances  point  out 
the  primitive  root  (for  many  words  must  still  remain  unexplained  by  the 
foregointr  hvpothesis);  but  as  a  general  working  rule  to  guide  us  in  our 
comparisuu  of  the  elements  of  the  language  we  may  safely  follow  it,  and 
may  accordingly,  in  seeking  for  primary  roots,  and  in  instituting  compa- 
risons with  other  languages,  disregard :     an  nnaccented  primary  syl- 
lable (e.g.  iam  in  the  word  tamMina  {ff&ina\  as  this  will  most  probablj 
prove  to  be  an  an-^ta  prefix;  s^  an  nnaccented  syllable  formed  by  a 
consonant  and  om,  on,  t7,  er,  etc.,  as  here  we  shall  probablv  on  close 
an.-'.lv'sis  find  we  have  an  infix  inserted  in  the  primary  root  ;  3^  the  weak 
terminals  ka,  tra,  na,  as  these  we  have  seen  are  frequently  additions  t0i 
or  modifications  of,  a  primary  root. 

But  even  after  having  eliminated  these  accretions,  we  cannot  always  be 
sure  that  we  have  before  us  the  true  root.  Comparison  with  the  cognate 
langoages  has  already  shown  us  how  a  root  may  be  obscured,  and  I 
think  it  also  leads  us  to  look»  not  so  much  to  the  grammatical  tool,  as  to 
that  fonn  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  stem  or  base  of  the  adjunctive 
forms,  as  in  the  examples  sdkatra  and  afrika  already  given  above.  Many 
anomalies  disappear  when,  following-  out  thi"::  principle,  we  compare  the 
stem  thus  given  with  Malayo-Polynesian  forms.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  root  kikj-  (scraping),  from  wliich  we  obtain  the  passive  kikLana, 
Removing  the  final  ana,  which  in  an  ordinary  passive  affix,  we  get  the 
stem  kihs.  Comparing  with  this  the  Malayan  equivalent  {ktkis)t  we 
find  we  have  exactly  the  same  form.  In  former  times  we  were  wont  to 
regard  the  s  in  kikisana  as  a  consonant  inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ; 
and  that  the  Malagas)',  like  the  Malays  (Favre's  Grammar,  %  3),  do  insert  at 
least  one  consonant,  viz.  h,  euphonically  in  such  words  as  fikavtany  {avyy, 
is  not  denied  ;  but  this  inserted  /j  is  but  a  stronger  form  of  the  diaeresis, 
and  in  some  words  where  we  should  he  disposed  to  insert  it  (e.g.  miha- 
hosa)y  the  natives  who  sit  on  the  Bible  Revision  Committee  deny  its 
existence  altogether,  and  aflirni  that  mihaosa  is  the  correct  form.  Maha- 
rikivy  (acid ;  root  ivy,  saliva)  has  been  given  as  an  example  of  a  euphonic 
i,  as  though  the  word  were  from  mMry  (to  produce)  and  tvy  (saliva)  : 
but  another  explanation  is  to  be  found,  and  one  that  seems  to  me  much 
more  probable,  viz.  that  we  have  simply  a  combination  of  mahary  (to 
produce :  and  kivy  (saliva),  kivy  being  another  and  fuller  form  of  ivy 
(weakened  first  to  kwv,  and  then,  by  omission  of  the  aspirate,  to  ivy),  and 
one  still  found  in  the  language  of  Gilolo.  It  appears  far  more  reason- 
able to  seek  for  the  existence  of  such  so-called  euphonic  consonants  in 
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some  form  of  the  word  actually  used  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language,  than  to  consider  them  abitrarily  inserted ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  why  kiViuina  should  be  more  euphonious  iJbisikiMeaia^ 

which  would  be  the  reirular  form. 

Of  course  if  such  a  word  as  kikhana  stood  alone,  we  might  not  venture 
to  base  a  general  argument  upon  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
example  ;  and  1  proceed  to  give  others  tending  to  show  how  apparent 
anomalies  in  Malagasy  forms  disappear,  when  we  compare  them  with 
their  Malayan  equivalents : — 

AmpcLly  (a  shrub  or  tree  {Ffeus  soroewHet),  the  leaves  of  which  are 

used  as  a  substitute  for  sand  paper);  pass.  ampaUsina  (smoothed 
with  ampcify  leaves).  The  s  in  the  passive  a fn f<}Usina  dors  not 
appear  in  the  Malagasy  root  ampdly,  but  is  iouod  in  the  Malay 

Airik0t  pass,  atrehina  (faced).    In  this  word  the  true  root  is  not 

apparent  in  Hova  form,  but  is  retained  in  *ho  provinci.il  afr}fina, 
the  stem  of  which  [atref]  is  easily  pren  to  be  but  a  slightly  modiiicd. 
form  of  the  Malay  kadap,  and  the  Javanese  adep, 
Bt,  biisaka  (much,  many) ;  pass.  kahutiUna  (increased).  Here  the  Ma* 
lay  form  is  ^Afiir,  the  X  of  which  appears  in  h^isaka  as  tSf  and  In 
habiazi'na  as  2. 

Fia  fto  grasp^  ;  pi^s,  fiazarta.   The  z  of  the  passive  it  represented  by 

the  s  of  the  Malayan  root,  which  is peres, 
Hihy  (scraping) ;  pass,  hehhina.  The  Malay  Is  kakas* 
Hery  (strength) ;  pass.  herHima*   The  Malay  is  karas, 
Jnona  (drinkin^^ ;  pass.  7T76mt'fta.    The.  Malay  is  mimtm.    This  word 
possesses  special  interest.    In  the  Malay  it  means  simply  to  drink, 
as  it  still  does  lu  the  coast  dialects  of  the  Malagasy  \  whilst  amon^ 
the  Hova  is  it  is  used  only  of  drinking  the  poison  ordeal  [iangindS, 
Lkfa  (set  free) ;  imp.  alefdso.  The  s  in  al^iiso  is  shown  in  the  Malay 
form  [lepas). 

LHaka  (licked  up);  pass,  leldfina.  The  f  oi  leidfina  may  be  illustrat- 
ed by  the  Dayak j'elap.  Which  should  here  be  considered  the  ori- 
ginal consonant  may  oe  doubtful ;  compare  what  has  been  already 

said  on  p,  T59. 

Ni/y,  fff\'\  adj.  mant/j  (thin);  prov.  pass,  iifisina*   Malay  nipis; 

Javanese  fipis, 

5'<a/y  (roasting) ;  xa/ds0ifa  (a  gridiron).  Malay  jaAiyaff  ;  on  the  use  of  jr 

f()r    corop.  Marre*de  Mario,  p.  8,  note  (i). 
Ti^  (to  pa^^  arro!^R^ ;  UUzana  (a  bridge).   Malay  titi^  titiyan  (y  for  £ 

as  in  sa/dzana), 

Tsinliilra  (sucking);  ^s^,  isenisifina.  Malay  sasap ;  Batak  sosop^ 
or  ststp* 

The  above  examples  are  taken  from  the  valuable  pamphlet  of  Van  der 
Tuuk*  (comp.  es[)ec!ally  pp.  4,  15,  16,  18) ;  and  considering  them  as  a 
whole,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  much  more  reasonable  it  is  to  seek  the 
explanation  of  rijtpnri  'nt  anr  irnalir-s  in  the  acttial  hi*<tnrv  of  tbr  Inn  Linage, 
than  to  nilow  ourselves  lu  be  put  oil  with  such  an  explanation  a-^  ''oil- 
phonic  changes  of  conscjnants,"  or  "eui)h()nir  insertion  of  con:>unaiils." 
At  the  same  time  wc  must  confess  that  though  the  above  examples 
seem  to  start  ns  on  the  right  road,  there  still  remain  many  words  that 
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wilh  uur  present  knowledf^e  we  cannot  well  explain;  e.g.  the /in  hirifitia 
and  the  m  in  knomina  cannot  at  present  be  explained  by  reference  to 
cognate  languages ;  and  we  must  conclude  either  )  that  other  forms 
oooe  eilsted  in  the  Malajo-PolyBetna  stock ;  or  (2 )  that  the  Malagasf 
may  have  been  led  1^  analogy  to  use  these  consonants,  even  when  their 
we  was  not  warranted  by  the  original  form  of  the  root.  Malagasy  philology 
is  still  in  its  infaaqrt  and  amch  light  remains  to  be  thrown  on  obscure 
|K>ints. 

Having  now  briefly  shown  the  vrav  in  which  roots  may  be  conveniently 
classified,  and  the  ordinary-  metliuds  \\\  which  they  are  enlarged  and 
modified,  let  us  proceed  10  examine  gome  of  their  less  obviou^i  clxanges, 
and  the  manxfola  relaticms  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  how  they  thus 
branch  oot  into  many  directioas  and  form  large  and  widely  extended 
families  Of  gtodps,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  sprvng  from  some  one 
fimdamental  root.  Slight  modifications  arose,  sometimes  perhaps  onl^ 
accidentally,  sometimes  piarposely;  and  often  with  the  slight  change  of 
form  arose  some  modification  of  meaning,  thus  gradually  increasing  the 
stock  of  synonyms,  and  enriching  the  language  by  enabling  it  to  distin- 
guish nearly- related  idea».  The  chief  modifications  I  have  noticed  may 
be  thus  classified 

(1)  Tlu  mi  «r  mUsim  jf  itiMt  mmmmk  «/  tki  hegimdng*  The 
ODOunonest  fllnstiations  of  this  occur  in  the  nse  or  omission  of  the 

aspirate.    From  the  analogy  of  other  languages  one  would  naturally 

anticipate  in  a  language  so  little  cultivated  as  the  Malagasy  some  nncer- 
tainty  as  tn  the  of  the  aspirate.  And  observation  entirely  agrees 
with  such  anticipation,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Dictionary 
under  the  following  words  :  dlodlo  and  halo,  alohotra  and  halohbtra,  anjaka 
and  hdnjdka,  aid/a  and  hatdfanay  Ma  and  hila  (^compare  too  hilana  and 
tongUana).  Under  this  head  may  also  be  compared  ibakibaka,  interme- 
diiSe  spaice,  and  hAbakibahat  the  flrmanent  or  expanse ;  also  Adiaka  or 
A^takdaakat  running,  and  kakaf  running,  or  exertion  generally.  Possibly 
also  a  similar  relation  exists  between  dw,  got,  obtained,  and  hd^m, 
held,  and  between  khy^  sufficient  for,  khUka,  full,  and  inina,  fully 
supplied  with. 

In  a  similar  way  we  find  other  consonants  used  or  disused,  and  some- 
times causing  a  sligiit  modification  of  meaning  :  e.g.  'onfni  and  bombii.  to 
cover,  ougo/ra  and  fongoiia^  plucked  up,  dmpuira  and  lampatrut  stretched 
at  foil  length,  indaka  and  sendaka,  peeled  off,  pulled  ofif;  so  too  dliira, 
carried,  and  iMm,  carried  awav  gradually  in  small  portions.  In  the 
provinces  we  find  Uo  used  for  /rf^,  a  torch ;  and  i/ra,  a  hem,  with  which 
compare  the  Hova  saifra,  sewing. 

(2)  Interchange  of  consonants,  {a)  The  labials  {p,/,b,v).  Examples  of 
interchange  of  labials  are  very  common;  e.g.paoka,  to  swoop  down  on 
any  thing,  to  c^rry  off.  and  fanka,  to  wipe  off;  so  too  Ufit>\i  and  lepikay 
folded  ;  (:()mj)are  too  thf  words  n'bj  and  n  f\ir}fa.  Again  we  have  vtla  and 
l/tla^  crookedness;  haiana  and  ^prov.y  hdia^  a  relation  ;  vetivhj^tVltivetika^ 
a  short  time,  and  Ht^a^  small ;  bory  and  vdry^  round  ;  h6kma  and  v^ana^ 
speech  ;  Waka  and  v^mihf,  unbound,  loosened ;  hhaha  and  v6aka,  to  go 
oat ;  and  many  others  which  may  easily  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

(^)  2'h4  ^iiurals  {fitk^g^ng).  Thus  we  find  tdkana  and  sdkana,  to 
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place  across,  to  prevent ;  gaika^  to  call,  and  haikay  to  challenge  ;  girtka, 
a  point  or  dot,  and  htrika,  a  small  hole ;  hdho  and  angogo  (prov.)  nails ; 
fihim^fihitra^  and  fUtUra,  to  grasp  ;  kbsma^  Mrina  and  AiiMui,  twined ; 
h^hy  and  hbhy,  to  scratch,  and  ktky  to  scrape,  gnaw;  kikyt  laughter,  and 
Mikikiky,  giggling;  /higa/ra  SiVid  fSka/m,  appearing,  as  a  rat  from  ita  hole, 

(c)  Other  letters,  D  and  L.  The  interchange  between  these  is  extremely 
common,  and  in  certain  districts,  especially  on  the  West  Coast,  almost 
constant  ;  thus  vady^  partner,  becomes  raly  ;  vadika,  to  overturn,  be- 
comes :alika.  Tn  this,  as  in  some  other  peculiarities,  the  provincial  form 
is  nearer  the  Malayan  than  is  its  Hova  equivalent;  thus  the  Malav  lur 
viidika  is  halik^  or  numbaHk^  Many  examples  of  the  interchange  of  /  and 
^ occur  also  in  the  Hova;  thus  both  Mngadiinga  and  Ittngatitnga  aie 
used  to  signify  'tall/  and  Mngidhgy  and  ImgiHngy  'height/ 

D  and  T.  As  illustrations  of  the  interchange  of  these  letters  have 
dbhaka  and  tSkaka,  a  loud  noise,  as  the  report  of  a  gun;  dhQ  and  iha^ 
to  be  erect;  do'^^'ka  and  tdboka,  to  fall,  be  thrown  down. 

L  and  R.  These  letters  are  often  interchanged,  as  in  tambblo  and  tam- 
3<JfV  (prov.),  name  of  an  herb;  madth  and  f/Kn/irv,  the  tamarind  tree; 
rdikitra  and  litaka  (prov.),  sticking  to  [here  a^ain  the  provincial  form  is 
nearer  to  the  Malayan,  which  is  lekat) ;  nnginngy  and  lingilingy,  height ; 
n£Aa,  if,  is  in  some  parts  pronounced  Ma  i  and  to  this  head  may  pernapa 
be  referred  the  provincial  rdio,  gone,  the  Hova  form  of  which  is  iiia» 
JiasOf  however,  is  also  a  common  Hova  word,  meaning  to  go  forward, 
make  progress. 

s  nnd  T.  This  is  an  interchange  found  in  other  languages,  as  for 
instance  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  the  Hebrew  sh  becoming  /  in  Chaldee, 
as  Heb.  shor,  an  ox,  Chal.  tor ;  which  word  Mr.  Dahle  has  shown*  to  exist 
in  Malagasy  in  the  name  of  the  month  Adaorv,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  constellation  Tamitt,  The  examples  in  Malagasy  of  thia 
interchange  of  s  and  /  aie  not  very  common ;  but  I  have  noticed  /Skana 
and  sdkafMf  single,  alone ;  MiUy^  agitation,  fear,  and  siMdy^  conibsiont 
trouble. 

F  and  TS.  This,  like  the  interchange  of  /  and  d,  occurs  constantly, 
the  Hovas  profcrring  the  A  sound,  and  the  provincials  the  /;  thus  the 
Hova  fstdtka,  to  pcop,  sj)y  out,  is  in  the  proviia  iiiikd,  with  which  may 
also  be  compared  tilj,  a  watchman.  Alatswainw  Monday,  becomes  Ti- 
nainy ;  foisy,  white,  is  on  the  West  Coast  foly  (Malay  putih,  another 
example  of  what  has  been  noted  above) ;  so  too  we  find  ttihy^  a  mat, 
»  prov.  Hhy^  Malay  iVutr\  UHnjo^  gaaed  at  from  a  distance,  prov.  ibtjo^ 
Malay  tinjow. 

R  and  TR.  These  are  interchanged  in  the  roots  rdnga  and  irdnga^  to 
come  into  view  ;  riatra  and  fr'uifra,  torn. 

The  above  changes  occur  between  consonants  recognised  as  posses- 
sing well-established  affinities  ;  but  interchanges  often  occur  between 
those  which  are  not  according  to  our  notions  so  closely  related,  as  for 
example  between 

K  and  P,  in  iakUaka  and  iapiiaka,  anything  flat  and  wide. 

K  and  r,  as  in  JMiru  and  fisiira^  a  kind  of  insect. 

«     «      «    ■     "  ■  I  II  ^^1^,— ^^^^,^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^|^^^^^^^^j^^^^„p,^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•  Annual  I.  [R«^nmi\,  p.  toy. 
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H  and  Tt  as  in  haim  and  An'n^,  to  listen,  attend. 

K  and  T,  as  in  kof^ntana  and  korvnkana,  confbsed* 

K  and  TR,  as  in  dhn-kd/a  and  blon-trafa^  another  person. 

P  and  T,  as  in  karepoka  and  karctoka,  the  sound  of  anything  crashed. 

J  and  D,  as  in phj^'jit  and  dldiuildd,  blazing,  flaming. 
J  and  R,  as  in  jdbajdba  and  rdbardba,  groping  in  the  dark  (comp.  repa^ 
rtpa,  raparapa). 

J  aiiJ  IS,  a:*  mjhboka  and  isoboka,  to  be  plunged  into  water  (comp.  roboka). 
This  last,  however,  may  be  resolved  into  a  simple  interchange  of 
dentals  {d and  /),  as/=i!s. 

(3)  Inierckange  of  vowels.  Equal  liberty  is  taken  with  vowels  as  with 
consonants,  the  change  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight 
modification  of  meaning.  Thus  we  find  6ni?ia,  dftonuy  inina,  comforted, 
as^m^pd,  though  dnina  is  more  frequently  used  of  the  cessation  of 
p::--i'»n  or  violent  grief.  So  too  with  entana  {entaniniana),  to  start  up- 
uarti,  and  dniana^  to  be  startled  (mion/ana  iray  hiany  ny  foko^  used  of  one 
violently  startled) ;  and  again  with  iMtf/m,  to  open,  and  ^i/n?,  to  clear 
oat,  pick  ont  from  a  hole,  to  carve  or  engrave ;  and  with  libniabhm  and 
ii^iMny^  puffiness,  unnatural  swelling  (comp.  Sdnoi^) ;  and  bobaka 
swollen,  and  bdboka;  saturated.  Other  examples  are  dtbadiba  and  dlbidlby^ 
full  to  excess  ;  gdgagaga,  g'^>gog<)go,  gigi'gjgy,  sobbing  ;  hlnaka  and  ibnakaf , 
to  beat  ^for  interchange  of  h  and  /  see  above)  ;  lafhana,  lifhana,  kf''- 
rana,  lo/irana,  the  hock  ;  i^fy,  0/0,  ofaka,  peeling  ofi"  (comp.  ovaka,  a 
chip)  ;  rdritra  and  ririira^  to  pull ;  rhika  and  rosoka^  to  prompt  or  encou- 
rage ;  mdimSina  and  maona,  to  gallop,  rush. 

(4.)  InitnuU  strengthening.  This  occurs  frequently  with  the  labials, 
and  is  effected  by  adding  m  to  an  existing  v  or  h.  llius  we  have  Uma^ 
smooth,  idmaka,  levelled,  Umakat  a  plain,  and  lemba^  with  the  same 
meaning  as  lemaka.  So  too  we  find  dvo^  dbo,  and  dmbo,  all  meaning 
hi^h  ;  bdbo  2ir\d  bdmbOthooXy,  and  so  too  avUa  and  aml>ela,  permitted; 
avidy,  ambidy,  amidy,  sold,  or  paid  in  exchange  for  something. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  the  more  correct  speakers  are  quite 
clear  in  distinguishing  the  presence  or  absence  of  m  before  b  or  /,  many 
of  the  people  seem  very  careless  on  this  point,  and  use  or  omit  the  m  in 
the  most  arbitrary  fashion.  Perhaps  in  no  single  point  is  there  so  much 
uncertainty  among  native  writers  and  printers  as  in  the  insertion  or  omis* 
sion  of  this     or  the  n  similarly  used  before  d,  f,g,  or  k» 

And  now  that  we  have  passed  thus  briefly  in  review  the  various  modes 
in  which  roots  are  enlarged  and  modified,  we  see  at  a  glance  how  large 
groups  may  be  formed  which  have  apparently  sprung  from  some  one 
sound,  but  which  have  been  enlarged  or  modified,  and  so  made  use  of 
fur  ihe  exjpression  of  various  shades  of  meaning  more  or  less  closely  allied. 

Let  us  tor  example  take  the  sound  av  {eb  and  e/  being  but  variations 
of  the  same).  From  this  we  get  atv,  high,  dtwta  and  hmta,  pride,  d/omt 
and  imiana,  floating  (on  the  surface,,  eboy  boasting,  ifona^  hard  breathing, 
e/oka,  pride,  haughtiness;  whether  hoka,  dvoira,  Smhotra,  plucked  up 
(brought  to  the  surface,  pulled  up?),  should  also  be  placed  here,  is 
perhaps  open  to  doubt. 

We  miy  select  another  example  the  sound  an::  or  ning,  and  at  once 
we  ^4  a  large  family  springmg  up  around  the  parent  root ;  e.g.  mtum^a, 
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to  rise,  to  start ;  istn^a  (prov.)>  to  lift  oneself  up  (man(nga) ;  isqngana^  to 
Stand  up;  dngana  api>ears  to  have  the  same  meaning,  compare  the 
common  phrase  /sy  nastany  mangana  (he  left  not  a  single  survivor,  /f/. 

not  one  standing) ;  ainginaingina,  enginengina,  to  be  placed  on  high  ; 
aingiinungitra,  hipfrtngitrit,  to  be  restless  (as  if  constantly  moving-  up 
and  down  ?) ;  ainghiin^iiw  jiride,  arrogance  ;  dngttrangiira,  dngafrangatra^ 
haughtiness,  waiuon  gaiety ;  dngodngOf  piled  up  in  a  heap ;  taingiMO, 
perched  on  something. 

Or  take  again  Che  word  m^MM^i  now  used  among  Christians  to 
express  repentance ;  and  supposing  the  crude  form,  to  be  hah^  we 
get  at  once  mibdboka^  m^H^ta,  to  supplicate,  to  repent,  with  which  it  is 
quite  possible  vduaka,  prayer,  and  vimMa  Cprov.),  confession,  are  con- 
nerted.  It  mav  even  be  that  zdra,  mouth,  offers  the  kev  of  the  whole 
group,  prayer  being  regarded  as  par  ejueU^na  the  service  rendered  by 
the  mouth. 

Rera  is  another  root  of  some  interest.  It  is  not  used  in  its  simple  form, 
but  appears  in  several  secondary  roots,  which  show  that  slackness  is  its 
primaiy  idea :  barirut  to  droop,  drag,  hang  loose ;  bwbm^  worn  loose* 
then  weak,  infinn ;  gaHm^  feeble,  imbecile ;  ^tnka,  loosened,  weak, 
faint ;  doreraka,  loose,  untidy. 

As  a  final  example*  let  us  take  the  stem  hav  {hev^  heby  hef\  from  which 
we  get  hdvihdvy^  hevihh  v,  /jh  inghiMa,  to  be  suspended,  to  oscillate  ;  so 
too  hiva/ihfa,  hhihevyi  hdnhc'oy,  heh'kebika,  hhitrtvitra ,  hifahefa^  hth-ikhika, 
all  with  various  shades  of  the  same  meanine: ;  so  too  hemhahlmha,  haupa- 
himpa^  to  fiuuer  ^as  a  flag) ;  hhohevo,  to  loiter ;  hifikuy  kt/ikUf  to  wag  the 
head. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  a  way  of  comparing  and 
classifying  roots,  which  will  often  prove  instructive  by  throwing  new  and 
nnexpected  light  upon  familiar  words,  and  by  leading  us  to  the  idea  that 

lay  originally  at  the  base  of  the  conception  they  now  embody.  I  cannot 
expect  that  any  large  number  of  the  reador^^-  of  the  Annual  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  paper  of  this  character,  but  hope  it  may  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
few  who  are  not  content  with  our  present  knowledjre  of  the  Malairasy 
language,    but  are   always  peeking  to  render  iliai  knowledge  iuiicr 

and  more  exact.  How  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  in  how  manv 
departments  our  knowledge  is  but  fragmentary,  we  must  many  of  us  feel. 
But  by  combined  efiorts,  each  one  trying  to  add  something  to  the  com* 
mon  stock,  we  may  do  much  towards  the  attainment  of  fuller  and  more 

exact  knowledge.  Only  by  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with  the  dialects 
(their  vocabulary,  and  peculiarities  of  structnre  and  idiom),  and  by  a 
well-established  collection  of  words  not  yet  entered  in  the  Dictionary, 
and  by  a  large  and  comprehensive  stndv  of  families  of  roots,  such  as  I 
have  endeavoured  Lu  mdicdie  ui  tiaa  ^aper,  can  this  much-to-be-desired 
end  be  attained ;  and  as  my  contribution,  I  hereby  oflcr  this  paper  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Anitoal* 

William  £.  Cousms. 


*  I  had  noted  t  ther  cxnmpl  ■■>.  btit  will  or!v  •■nrrc>rgt  them  briefly  in  a  note  : ---ZTw^l'Xvi  (fwr^K 
barain^,  faraiHf(0^  etc.  JJUika,  iwMtha,  boniika^  bolittiha.  ViHv^t  v^^w/tAciti  etc.  i'viu* 
^1^^  ^aA^Asi  A^A^^^i  Ap^Whff*  i^^t^^t^nflif  Jfciprfi^MMPi  4tc* 
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ON  THE  POETRY  OF  MADAGASCAR* 

[COMKUNICATED  by  C.  Telfoir,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Mauritius  Nat. 
Hist*  Soc] 

THE  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Malagasy  Ian- 
gruage,  in  reference  to  poetry,  is  a  total  averseness  to  rhy  m  e*  -  /  , 
Whilst  it  is  admitted  that  the  same  identical  sound  is  not  le^ti- 
mate  rhyme,  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  language  in  termina- 
tions  will  ever  preclude  tlie  introduction  of  rhyming  verses.  At 
least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  words 
terminate  in  a  or    and  an  immense  proportion  of  these  in  na 
and  ny : — all  other  words  terminate  in    or  0^  or  the  diphthongs 
ay  and  ao\  and  even  these  are  exceedingly  monotonous  in  the 
consonants  of  their  penultimate  and  ultimate  syllables.  The 
'     best  couplet  I  recollect  to  have  heard  has  the  rhyme  of  hoe  and 
me^  answering  exactly  to  the  English  words  *way'  and  *may,' 
and  the  jing'le  of  such  a  rhyme  has  in  the  Malagasy  language 
an  unnatural  and  harsh  *'ffect.    In  the  genuine  native  verses 
I  have  not  met  with  any  such  instance  as  the  one  specified,  !)iit 
I     have  observed  that  rhyme  of  every  description  seems  naturallv 
;     from  the  true  genius  of  the  language,  and  intentionally  Irom 
j     the  uncouthnebs  of  its  effect,  inadmissible. 

I  So  far  I  have  ventured  to  assert  with  confidence,  and  without 
any  apprehension  of  future  observation  di^p^ov■ing  niv  opin- 

I  ions  ;  but  when  the  question  arises,  What  then  constitutes 
poetry  or  versification  in  Malagasy  ?  I  am  conscious  that 
uncertainty  and  error  may  very  possibly  attach  to  the  opinions 
I  shall  present  in  reply.    Future  observation,  combined  with  a 

I  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  may  disprove  my 
present  opinion,  and  substantiate  what  I  at  present  reject 
as  destitute  o:  p:  i>of.  I  make  these  remarks  as  introductory  to 
the  opinion  tiiciL  quantUy  ^except  so  far  as  quauLiiy  aiid  liie 

♦  T  am  indebted  for  tliis  \i:\.\,vx  fo  tli.-  ]<inJnc:,s  of  my  frierid  Dr.  R.  R  .-t.  Ph.D.,  Librarian 
to  the  India  OiEca.  Dr.  Kost  discovered  it  in  tiie  Ent  volume  ot  the  JourmU  of  the  BcttgeU 
I  AfuUie  Sociefy,  for  xSja,  and  Idndly  cnt  ont  the  Ukrm  containing  it  from  hi*  copy  in  oraer 
■  th.it  it  nii^lit  be  r-  printed  in  the  ANNUAL,  thinking,  vt  n-  tr\ily,  tliat  it  \\uul<l  be  of  intorcst 
to  manr.  Mr.  Baker,  as  wiU  be  remembered  hv  some  readers,  was  Superintendent  of  the 
F!re«  of  die  London  MiMionary  Society  in  Aaamlnailvo  dtirinff  tiie  eany  nudon  of  tfwt 
Socie  ty  in  Madagascar  (Oct.  1828-Jun.*  1812,  and  July  rS^4  -Jniv  and  was,  together 

with  the  Kev.  D.  Johns,  the  last  Knglisii  raissionar}'  to  leave  the  island  betore  the  outbreak  of 
perwcution.  Mf.  Baker  died  only  Ust  year  (see  ANXUAt  KOt  p.  lat)  t  but  Ihb  paper 
was  writt' 11  h\  him  durinj^'  his  fir>t  visit  to  England,  more  than  54  years  a^o.    W«  havo 

Stinted  it  exactly  as  eivcn  in  the  original,  with  the  old-fashioned  st}dc  of  writing  Malagasy, 
w  correcting  somo  ooviont  errora  tn  spelling  and  punctoation,  as  well  aa  that  of  cuUng 
Rabddonandriar.arnpnin.i    'Prince,'  instead  oi  'rrinccss,'  a?  it  ^h"Vi!r]  of  ronrsc  be  gives. 
It  wiU  bo  known  to  iu.tiu  that  this  whs  the  name  by  which  Queen  Kauavdiona  I.  was  geae* 
I      nllj  datignatid  In  pubUc  p:(^a«diAga,«>BDi  (J'^O 
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number  of  syllables  and  accents  may  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
synonymous]  furnishes  no  rule  for  measuring  Malagasy  verses. 
No  examples  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  lines  having  a 
credible  claim  to  correctness,  in  which  two  apparently  short 
syllables  of  one  line  are  put  to  correspond  with  one  loncf  svl 
lable  of  an  equivalent  line  ;  but,  where  the  number  of  S3'llaljif  - 
in  a  line  exceeds  those  of  a  corresponding  line,  the  metre  is 
pre^er\ed  by  cutting  off  some  syllables,  and  thence  i?liding 
two  into  one  reading ;  and  by  lengthening  the  half  syllables  of 
verbal  terminations  into  perfect  syllables. 

Every  word  in  the  language  is  strongly  marked  by  one  accent 
or  more,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  Kn^lish.  But  in 
English  it  is  observable  that  the  accent,  falhng  on  the  vowel, 
leaves  the  syllable  short.  I  do  not  observe  any  similar  distinc- 
tion in  Malagasy,  excepting  that  there  are  a  few  words  termi- 
nating in  e  long,  and  thence  carrying  the  accent.  Probably  in 
Malaj^asy- the  accented  syllable  is  ttniversally  long,  and  the 
long  s}  liable  universally  accented. 

wanting^  the  Malagasy  verses  to  be  divisible  into  feet  and 
capable  ofbeing  scanned,  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  to  be 
found  of  a  line  corresponding  with  a  line  in  Latin.  In  Latin» 
the  number  of  syllables  vams»  and  the  last  is  deemed  long ; 
the  reverse  of  these  two  cases  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  Mala- 
gasy. Moreover  the  feet  constituting  a  line  seem  to  have  no 
correspondence  with  the  purest  metres  in  Latin.  Thus  the 
most  harmonious  lines  in  Malagasy  coincide  syllable  for  syllable 
and  accent  for  accent  with  the  following : 

*Tty  hftaoao  va  oy  m&ty  Dost  thou  oot  tee  the  dead 

Maraina  tsy  mba  mamfodro,"    Morniog  not  warai  at  the  firetide, 

consisting  of  an  diiiphiurach,  trochee,  and  amphibrach.  These 
the  natives  regard  a^  the  most  harmonious  lines:  yet  there  are 
in  the  same  ode  lines  quite  different  in  respect  tu  the  bitualion 
of  the  accented  syllables  ;  as  in  the  following  couplet : 

"Tsy  mahaUla  hAvan  ko  t6oga     Not  koowiag  what  kindred  shall  come 
Aiza  ny  olona  ir^ny,"  Where  are  people  as  these  ? 

lines  which,  notwithstanding  their  diversity,  do  not  appear 

essentially  destitute  of  harm()n^^ 

Th?^<?f^  lin*^s  have  more  similarity  to  English,  so  far  as  that  a 
certain  uniformity  of  syllable  and  accent  is  essential  in  both 
lang'uapfes ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  verse  arises  from  the  ac- 
centuation and  the  caesura.  The  latter  seems  plainly  disenable 
in  Malagasy,  as  in  this  line  \ 

*«VivahAdy  hidfrana  — mlsy  hi^nv" 
(A  door  ot  enirADce-^that  there  isj* 
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Yet  the  verses  are  unlike  to  English  in  respect  to  their  being 
destitute  of  rhyme,  unai  rented  on  the  last  syllable  of  aline,  and 
scarcely  if  ever  permitting  one  line  to  run  on  in  a  continuous 
sense  into  another. 

The  characters  peculiarly  essential  to  Malac^nsy  versification 
seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following:  (ij  Harnionv  of  syllables 
and  accentuation ;  a  de\natiun  from  which  rule  produces  a 
pTPci'-L'Jy  similar  harsh  discordant  effect  on  the  ear  as  in  Eng"- 
lish.  \2)  The  ex5)re>siun  must  be  diversified,  and  words 
transposed,  as  in  uther  languages.  (3)  Every  line  must  be  in 
some  degree  an  independent  sentiment,  or  at  least  a  clau>e 
of  a  sentence,  bearing  a  natural  d  ivision  in  the  sense,  and 
thence  a  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  singing.  Hence  the 
sense  is  often  stnkinglv  al)rupt  and  laconic,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  examples  of  littral  translation. 

The  language  abounds  much  in  polysyllables ;  there  are 
exceedingly  few  monosyllables,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  words  are  of  five  syllables.  Hence  a  line  of  eight 
syllables  generally  contains  from  two  to  five  words*  and  a  line 
of  twelve  is  frequently  comprised  in  four  words.  On  this  account 
a  sentiment  is  rarely  attempted  to  be  set  off  with  superfluous 
ornaments  of  language,  but  stands  entirely  on  the  ment  of  the 
fiffure  under  which  it  is  conveyed.  Of  poetic^  adjectives,  so 
often  highly  convenient  in  English  for  filling  up  the  metre  or 
adorning  a  g^raceless  noun,  scarcely  an  instance  occurs  in  an 
entire  song.  Yet  the  language,  thought,  and  style  of^e  poetry 
is  quite  of  a  different  cast  firom  prose.  Abounding  in  the  bold- 
est figures,  and  the  sense  lefl  to  connect  itself  by  the  chain  of 
thought,  it  commends  itself  to  the  mind  as  the  rude  and  un- 
polished offspring  of  poetical  genius. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  language  so  exceedingly  different  from 
English,  combined  with  a  st^te  of  society  equally  different,  it  is 
impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  an  intelligible  literal  trans- 
lation, leaving  the  reader's  imagination  to  fill  up  the  images  ; 
and,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  vivid  imitation  of 
the  original.  For  myself,  I  pretend  not  to  any  talent  in  poetical 
composition,  and  am  induced  to  make  the  attempt  merely  by 
the  nov-'lty  of  the  subject,  until  some  mure  able  pen  shall  dis- 
play in  language  more  worthy  of  its  subject  the  gleanings  of 
orally  preserved  versification  to  be  found  in  Madagascnr.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  only  to  plead  for  all  deficiencies,  that  I 
am  not  setting  forth  myself  as  an  author,  but  only  as  a  trans- 
later,  and  that  from  a  language  wherein  nothing  can  be  looked 
for  rising  abovf'  mediocrity  in  the  estimation  of  ^ult^^'at*  ll  niiuf]:.. 
I  shall  be  abundantly  requited  for  my  trouble^  should  thes<$ 
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contributions  tend  in  any  measure  towards  evincing  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  degraded  as  they  actually 
appear,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  enlightened  popu- 
lation of  civilized  Europe,  are  nevertheless  not  destitute  of 
natural  genius,  nor  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  finer  feelings 
and  passions  of  human  nature. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  observing,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  composition  very  prevalent  in  the  language  which  is 
neither  perfect  prose  nor  poetry,  but  seems  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two,  being  both  in  sentiment  and  expression 
more  pithy,  figurative,  and  smart  than  the  former,  and  yet 
destitute  of  the  metre,  cadence,  etc.  of  the  latter.  These  pieces 
may  be  called  poetical  prose.  A  prose  translation  of  such 
fugitive  examples  as  have  fallen  into  my  hands  would  be  dull 
and  unstriking,  and  a  //A  rj/rhyming  translation  impossible  ;  so 
I  have  chosen,  in  the  accompanying  example  **On  Courtship/'  a 
translation  pretty  free  in  expression,  but  T  believe  perfectly 
correct,  though  somewhat  paraphrased,  in  thought.* 

It  appears,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  that  all  com  positions 
in  Malagasy,  of  a  poetical  turn  of  thought,  are  w  rittv  ii  in  this 
style,  except  songs ;  the  latter  being  the  only  compositions  1 
have  yet  met  with  evidentlv  written  in  regular  metre. 

The  following,  as  well  as  several  succeeding  songs,  are  by  a 
man  called  Razafilahy,  who,  happening  to  be  a  cripple  and 
unable  to  work,  turned  his  attention  to  song-making,  by  which 
it  is  said  he  obtains  a  tolerable  livelihood.  He  is  a  stoutish 
Tnan,  rides  out  on  the  back  of  a  male  slave,  and  has  as  baxura 
and  merry  looking  a  lace  as  any  to  be  seen  in  Madagascar.f 

Note. 

[While  givin;'  ^Tr.  Baker's  inii'resting  paper  nnaltercd.  it  may  perhaps 
be  well  to  reiiKirk  that  later  acquaintance  with  tlie  cajKibiHlie^  of  the 
Malasfasy  lanLMiaqe  ha^  not  ailogelher  borne  out  his  oj)inion,  in  the  fir?t 
parau-raph  ef  ihc  article,  that  rhymed  verse  is  impracticable  in  MalaL,^asy, 
Btill  less  that  rhythmical  verse  so.  The  subject  is,  however,  more  luUy 
treated  in  the  article  on  *'Malaj^a$y  Hymnology,"  a  few  pages  further  on  in 
this  numben  See  also  Mr.  Richardson's  article  on  "Malagasy  Tonon- 
kira* and  Hymnology"  in  Annual  Xo.  II.,  pp.  23—35.  M  ny  specim  ■  - 
of  native  songs  are  given  in  Mr.  Dahle's  Specimens  of  Malagasy  Folk^ 
hre  and  in  the  Pubfi'catii'tis  nf  fhf  Mala^asv  F^fk-hre  Sociify.  ?.Tid  transla- 
tions of  many  are  given  in  the  Folk-lore  Record^  vol.  i.,  1883.— £d.  U*^)] 

*  We  are  inclined  to  differ  in  opinion  with  our  author  on  this  tubfect,  and  to  think  that  a 

tnrrc  litem!  tr.iiisl.ainti.  u  ilh  rxnIan:itorv  notes,  would  li.ive  KrU^r  fflu5tTatcd  the  ]ie.  uliaritics 
tii  thoug^ht  and  idiom  in  l];e  MtUagamy  knguage,  thaa  €vx>n  the  best  rervilied  imitatiun. — Eu. 

[Jour.  Bbmo.  Asiat.  soc] 

+  A"?  more  ronvcnicnt  for  tlifl  (jeneralitv  of  our  rradors-,  whnm  wt»  mar  ^nfrlv  nr^^nmp  to  be 
Uaacquainted  wiUi  the  MaiaKAsj  Lanf^unj^v.      Uavi:  arriat^j,^!  Uiu  ctriMiuai  Va«t  i^t  th<»  (oot  9i 
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L^LHiral  iramlaiioH  of  am  Ode  in  j^aise  oftht  Princess  JtadSdd. 

£^  RasafiUhy. 

Long,  long,  may  live  The  concrs  of  the  houses  guns. 

Rabodonandrianamp6ina.  Endr^hinantsfva  is  his  portioned  land, 

I  o  the  south  of  AmbarondrafAndana,*  Endrt-hinantsiva  his  house  ; 

1  o  the  north  of  Ambohimiisfrobina/  Possessing  much,  yet  not  haughty. 

To  tlie  west  of  Anbdbimiindia,*  Orphans  wall  then  be  plump, 

To  the  east  of  Ambdhijinabiry  ;*  Their  mother  li  ving»  they  are  weU  fed. 

The  new  moon  shining  in  tho  west»  Yonder  is  the  defence  of  rock, 

The  full  moon  rising  in  the  east.  Yonder  the  clothing  of  wood,  [men. 

Long  l»ve  Rab6do,  A  fence  of  spears,  yea,  second  fence  of 

Yea  Ranbtesalima,  Long  live  Rabodonandrianampoina, 

And  Rak6toseh6no  of  RadAma^  A  single  tree  in  a  lake ; 

And  his  relations  all,  It  is  not  "How  many  reign  ?" 

Innumerable  they  ;  [lars,  For  there  is  our  only  sovereign. 

The  portions  of  land  shall  then  be  dol- 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  another  Ode  by  the  same 
author : — 

II. — The  Great  River. 

Yonder  Ambaniala'sf  streams  go  forth, 

Amb6hidrap^toj  to  the  north  extends, 

To  the  northward  also  Amb6hitrimanjika  ;t 

jGuide  well  thy  winding  course, 

Nor  kill  the  people's  sons  with  heedless  might. 

Too  full,  thou'rt  hke  an  ill  cut  cloak, 

Smothering  the  head  it  should  set  o£^ ; 

Dried  up,  thou'rt  like  an  insufficient  dress, 

Leaving  the  breast  and  arms  naked. 


\,^Od$in 

Hono  re  ny  veloma 

Rabodonandrianampoina  : 

Atsimo  n'  Arabatondrafandana, 

Avaratry  ny  Ambohimitsimbina, 

AndreCana  Ambohimiandra, 

Atsinanana  Ambohijanahary ; 

Volana  Uinana  ny  avy  MUlxraUUI, 

Feno  manana  ny  WTf  WtlhlSStlMU 

Veloma  Rabodo, 

Sy  Ramboasalama, 

Sy  Rakotosehenon-dRadiBt, 

St  ny  havany  tontolo, 

Icy  tambo  iaaioa ; 

Ity  tohotMiy  dis  fciOTtw, 


praise  of  Princess  Rabodo. 

Ny  roro  n'tirano  dia  ba«y. 
Hndrehinantsiva  ny  tokotaay  Vf^ 
Endrehinantaiva  ny  trano  ny ; 
Manambe  tay  'mba  miavona* 
Kamboty  dia  done.idonga, 
Vdon'  dreny  dia  botrabotn* 
Ao  ny  miaketso  vato, 
Ao  ny  miakanjo  haxo, 
Rova  iefona,  lu  temite'  olona  indray« 
valoau  Rabodonandrianampoina, 
Hazo  tokana  an-ony  ; 
Tay  firy  no  mandidy, 
Ka  tompo  nay  any  ao. 

II«— 


ny  rano  Ambanialaj 
Avaratr  Arabohidrapoto, 
Avaratr  Ambohitrimanjaka  \ 
.  mandeha, 


mizotra, 
Axa  mamono  zana'  bahoaka. 
Tondraka.  toa  misaron'  doha ; 

Riti  i,  •   L  r  1  :i  .  .  sikiinbalaka. 


*  These  ire  nainet  el  difiSerent  parta  of  the  hill  on  n^ikh  Aataiuuuurhro  is  bsflt,  or  ofhtlli 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  situated  respectively  south,  north,  west,  and  cast  of  tts  IUaoe.i— SOS* 

t  Thia  and  othera  are  names  of  villag 

i  ThswiiolebeMitf  oflfaepoeailiMi 
dsai  b«ep«AifsiiaasdBM«itfoato<lNsaivinjfB. 


I  respecuveiv  souin,  norcn,  wvsi,  ana  cast  oi  w 
of  villagea  fyine  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
MB  liMto^s  hiaoea  alliuiea  mn&iag  tfutni|h  H  to  tfie  Uagw 


1 
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And  thus  from  day  to  day 

Tbott  lollest  onwards  continually. 

Soon  at  Ikiopa  are  thy  waters  found, 

Iktopa  renowned  through  the  world, 

Devouring  all,  yet  still  uosatiated,* 

Lab'ring  ever,  and  still  thy  work  unaccomplished ; 

Ambdhibo^njo  from  thy  bank  not  fur. 

And  southward  Soavinimc'rina  ; 

Behold  Antonta  abounding  in  eels, 

t  From  wheuce  murmuring  sounds  are  heard  ; 

The  soldier  here  casts  round  his  wandering  eye 

Thinking  of  distant  friends. 

Here  thou  art  in  jeopardy,  new-wedded  bride, 

Should  a  dispute  arise  towards  the  evening; 

For  caprice  controls  the  uuaeuied  heart ; 

Discarded,  thou  wilt  soon  cetrace  thy  steps  1 

But  we  again  pursue  the  river*s  course. 

At  FArahantsana  next  abide; 

The  people  there  wiih  noisy  long  guns  hvt,X 

And  cannons  longer  and  still  more  noisy, 

Spitting  Che  frothy  fioam  and  risiog  phlegm, 

Writhing  in  restless  ag-ony  and  pain.§ 

Let  each  unwept  forsake  his  best  beloved  1 

For  all  pan  ik   the  bitter  curse. |1 

lll,^I*arafhriue  of  a  ^em  called  Ny  Momba,  or       Bturrtn*  By 

the  same  Author. 

1  To  thee  who  dost  all  childless  live, 

Thou,  barren,  this  advice  I  give  : 
In  place  secure  thy  wealth  with  foresight  lay ; 
For  then  a  thousand  tongues  thoult  find  to  say, 
'*Kind  father,  dearest  mother,  thou  to  me;" 


Ka  ay  azy  re  toetr*  audio  ay 
Ka  mivaUmbalan'  iadray 
Eoa  mankany  Ikiopa, 
Ikiopa  rano  malaza, 
Homambe,  fa  tsy  vokv. 
Mivalamhalan'  indray ; 
Mivalana  dia  any  Anibohiboaajo, 
Any  atsimo  ny  bo  u  iuiincriaaj 
Indro  koa  re  anv  Autoota, 
Ka  migodoagodom'  piteny  ; 
llaUte  aiuiy  lan'kftvaaa 


Izanv  Rak.il  I  moniba. 
Tehiruo  Uara  ny  harena ; 
Pa  raha  misy  ireny, 


Ifiady  m«iui  maaoandro, 

Ka  tsv  fantatr'  ompaoavao, 
Tay  vatra  u'  olona  ttjr  hpnina. 
ladiay  re  dia  handelia, 
K  I  r  nga  tanv  If.ir.ihantsana  J 
Ka  ny  ao  mipoa'  basy  lava, 
1^  ao  mip<Mr  tafendro  lava, 
Mitsipidrora  mivalana. 
Mamoiaa  ia  maaa'  malala  \ 
Fa  tamy  «6  Aotoi'  ay. 


at  lioe.  ilciaky  nao.  inony; 
Tiy  mahalavitra  ny  taay, 
Tiy  ■ 


*  All  other  streams  run  into  Ikiopa, 

t  That  is,  die  aound  of  fbe  distant  waterfall,  and  by  allaflioii,  tiie  repining  of  thu  soldicn 
goins  to  war. 

t  Literallv  true  of  the  SikaUva  enemv  and,  figuratively,  of  the  waterfall  Ifarahantsana. 
\  Under  the  fiflpre  of  t!w  dashiaf  of  tiM»  watef,  alhtdlng  to  the  death  of  soldiers  through 
frsr,  fever,  and  famine, 

I  £rcry  family  has  lost  some  relations  in  the  davastating  wars,  and  all  musi  cabout  without 
repining. 
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No  space  their  coming  stays, 

No  rugged  road  delays. 
But  if  thou  pine  in  wretched  povnrty, 
Kot  thine  gay  robes  to  wear, 
No  flattery  soothes  thine  ear. 

No  prattling  babes  entwine. 

No  equal  portion  thino. 

9  The  barren  destitute  of  wealthy  store, 

Extends  her  wandering  eyes  the  wide  world  o'er ; 
No  loving  friend  to  visit  her  is  found, 
No  children,  prattling  all  their  wants,  surround. 
If  hungry,  none  a  scanty  dole  shall  mete  r 
If  satiate,  none  the  filling  crumbs  shall  eftt ; 
By  none  thy  sufferings  are  allayed, 
if  weary,  none  shall  ^ive  thee  aid ; 
And,  hapless,  even  ^en  thoo'rt  ^sd, 
No  teare  shall  weap  o*er  thy  last  bed, 

5  Thy  shroud  not  half  a  dollar  buys, 

Nor  sixpence  sheep  for  sacrifice. 

A  penny  pays  for  grease  to  light 
Instead  of  taper  thy  sad  ghost ; 

No  friends  shall  vnX&k  the  dreary  night ; 

To  shallow  grave  shalt  thou  be  hurried, 

And  with  regardless  haste  buried, 
A  farthing  all  the  funeral  cost. 

"Ah  I  mother,  life  is  misery." 

Yea,  barren,  such  thy  &te  must  be ; 
Thou*  It  lain  the  locust*  catch,  for  whom  ? 
For  children  of  a  luckier  womb, 
Yea,  such,  ill-fated  barren,  is  thy  doom. 

4   Now,  barren,  view  thy  husband  dead> 
And  thou  from  parent  s  distant  bed  ; 
From  head  to  foot  sorrow's  own  image  thou. 
Unheard  by  all,  thy  sad  bewailings  now* 
Ah  I  barren,  thou  in  f  rmerdays, 
A  father  living, 
A  mother  giving, 


Via  fslia  tiy  naauna  breay, 

Lanv  hain^o, 
Lanjr  laingia, 
Lanj  anus, 

Lanr  lara. 

S       Momba  lanv  harf»n:\, 

Ny  maao  no  apitrapitra  ; 
t9r  wStf  havan'  kamangy, 
Tflv  mi^v  7?tzA  hitornany. 

Nosma,  tsy  manan  kangatahana; 

Tokf ,  tST  auman'  kotolorana ; 

M.Tran",  tsv  mm  kif'^^bo, 
Sasatra,  tsy  manan'  kitsetra ; 
Eny,  Ramomba, 
yUijt  tsf  uiuu'  kttoDUUiy. 


S     Thstt'  diahu*  doto» 

Vitan'  ondry  n'  tsikii^y  ( 
Vitan'  tsabora  mila  voamena, 
Alao  ny  lavenaa*  taadreralta. 

Tsv  misy  mpiaritory, 

lalany  ny  olo  kajia« 

Maty  re  aho,  ranenT. 

Izany  Rakala  momoa  | 
.        Misambo'  balala 

Ho  an'  janak*  olona ; 

Eny  Raiaoiaba. 

4  Raknla  mombn,  momTia  ka  matyvady, 

K.I  l.ivi'  dr.iv  ani  in'  droay  ; 
S.uly  an-doha  no  an.tong«ltf», 
Miantoo  ka  tsy  fanta'  ny. 


*  T&a  poor  sOMigtfaa  people  oatthaloctutoaadliMdlhdrduUraBwit^ 
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Could'st  bathe  in  water  fetch'd  by  slaves, 

Caressed  and  blest  in  aH  thy  ways. 

Ah  I  barren,  now  how  changM  thy  State, 

Thy  fathr  r'c  life- dream  o'er, 

Thy  mother  no*,v  no  more, 
To  bathe  in  tears  thy  wretched  fate, 
Alt  cloth'd  in  rags,  thou  once  inight*st  hate, 
linlc'd  to  some  churl,  I  see  in  piteous  plight 
Thee  pinchM  -^nd  w.ikon'd  nt  the  mornincf  lig-ht  ; 
Expelled  the  cheering  hearth,  thy  wedded  rights 

*'Ah,  mother !  life  is  misery ; 

Would  I  had  died  in  inftmcj  1" 
5  I  travelled  eastward  succour  to  obtahi ; 

My  father's  kindred  live  hard  by  ; 
Alas !  I'm  chang'd  :  they  know  me  not  again ; 

Ah,  mother  !  like  the  dead  am  I. 
I  tum'd  my  steps  into  the  northern  way ; 

My  mother's  kindred  live  hafd  if  l 
Alasl  I'm  chang'd  ;  thou'rt  not  the  same,  they  eay ; 

Ah,  mother  !  like  the  dead  am  I. 
I  tum'd  me  back  again,  and  southward  ranged ; 

My  ftither's  Sator  lives  hard  by  i 
But  she,  like  all  my  lelatives,  b  changed} 

Ah,  mother!  wor<^f  than  dead  nm  T. 
I  tum'd  again  a  westward  course  to  tread  ; 

Tii»  there  my  mother's  sisters  live  ; 
Their  dea4  relation's  awfitl  blame  they  dread. 

So  careless  pitch  the  boon  they  give  I 

IV Paraphrase  of  an  ILtlu^ue  in  Poetical  Prose.  —Author  unknown, 

On  Couriskif, 

She.  Bb, 

Pray  tell  me,  since  you  oft  profess  Rice,  which  affords  our  daily  food, 

Your  fervent  love  to  me,  And  constant  life  supplies. 

To  what,  if  we  may  give  a  guess.  Is  the  best  emblem  of  my  love. 

Your  love  may  ifken'd  be  ?  Which  never,  never  dies* 

Rav  bado,  ray  bsdo;  5  Nooy  nankaroa  atsinanana  alio  | 

Fahavelon'  dro  rav  ny,  Havan'  drv  kiakr  nn  ao. 

Fahavelon'  dro  r*  av  ;  Nodiany  ny  olona  Uy  timtatra  abo, 

Mandro  rano  atitsaxaina ;  Maty  aho  ry  neny* 

Raha  mivoaka,  tambatambiitMHi  Noiiy  aankao  avar  itr'  aho  ; 

Rav  bado,  ray  bado  ;  Havan  dnr  neny  tio 

Raha  maty  xo  xay  ny,  Novft'  ny  ny  olon'  ni& ; 

Raha  matv  ro  reny,  ^fatv  aho  rv  neny. 

Mandro  rano  maso,  Konv  nanLao  auimo  aho  ; 

Mitafy  lamba  tseroka,  Zanak'  olomknaddky  BO  so, 

Mitoetra  nmv  nv  nlona  ii\  b.nl't,  Novm'  ny  fahatelo  bo  ; 
Mandry  aiai  .Aiiia,  rougadruugatr  ny,  Maty  aho  rv  nenv. 

ICamindro,  atositan*      aaaany*  Nony  nankao  andrrfan'  alio  ; 

^^afv  aho,  rv  nenv,  Zanak'  olona  miraharavy  no  : 

Tsy  uiuly  luuy  kely.  Ny  tiio  no  nanipy  kely, 

Fa  matahotra  ny  tsiny  ny  maty. 

IV.^Ott  Couriship. 

Tim nao taliaky n'inooa  .mf^aha  aho?  Tia  ko  tahaky  ny  v.in'  hiaaao.— Tiy  tia  nao  aho 

izanv,  fa  n.io  fanmnjv  fo  r.tha  norma.    Tia  nan  tali.ikv  n"n>r>n,i  ant,-. ilia  alio  r    Tia  Vn 

tahaky  ny  rano  hiaoau.— Xiiy  tia  uau  izun^  abo,  £«  utuo  nao  htia  momba  tseroka.    f  ia  oaq 
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She. 

Ah  no  !  not  so  thy  love  to  me. 

For  that  thou  deemest  sweet, 
Only  when  huncy'^r  presses  thee 

To  take  the  proucr  d  meat. 
Then  tell  me,  since  yoo  oft  profttss 

Your,  etc*  (as  in  die  first  veise.) 

He. 

I  love  you  as  the  fountain  pure, 
Which  f  ields  a  auic  aupply 

Of  that  without  whose  aia  secure 
Mv  frame  would  quickly  die* 

She. 

Ah  no  !  not  so  thy  love  to  me, 
For  that,  when  dirt  adheres  , 

Which  others  scomftilly  may  ste, 
Deaixable  appears. 

Then  tell  me,  etc. 

A* 

The  Hm^,^  which  around  I  ibid 
To  guard  life's  vital  flame, 

Is  that  which,  next  tn  tlirc,  I  hold 
Most  needful  to  my  frame. 

Ah  no  1  for  that,  when  older  grown, 

Disdained,  thou  wilt  reject ; 
And  ne'er  again  will  it  be  IloOWUi 

But  lie  in  lon^'-  neglect. 

Then  tell  me,  etc. 

a. 

I  love  thee  Hke  the  luscious  taste 

Of  a  new  honeycomb,  [haste, 
WhoitC  precious  fruit  is  seized  with 
And  borne  in  triumph  home. 


SJke. 

Ah  no  I  for  there  amidst  the  sweets. 

Though  luscious  they  be  found, 
The  goodness  not  unming^led  meets, 
But  dregs  impure  abound. 
Then  tell  me,  etc. 

J5Sr. 

I  love  thee      *hr  sn\  'reign  Icing 

Of  this  our  native  land. 
Whose  endless  praises  all  can  sing. 

Whose  word  moves  eveiy  hand. 

SAe. 

To  this,  in  truth,  thy  love  compare, 

Whose  merely  passin  -  by, 
Rebuking  every  vulgar  stare, 

Abashes  every  eye. 
To  him,  indeed,  thy  \ave  compare. 

Whose  briefest,  transient  gaxe, 
With  shame  oVrvvhelms  and  deep  rf  i  ~- 

Or  drooping-  hearts  can  raise,  [pair. 
To  this,  indeed,  thy  love  compare, 

I,  of  desire  tlie  cmd 
And  goal ;  wheraver  3rou  repair, 

Still  towards  me  you  tend. 
And  I  my  love  to  thee  will  prove 

In  all  good  faith  and  truth, 
A  filial  daughter's  tender  love 

To  parents  of  her  youth  ; 
Kninying  life,  v:h\\c  life  shall  last. 

One  house  our  common  home  ; 
And  when  the  mortal  scene  is  past, 

United  in  one  tomh ! 

£.  Baker. 


taluky  &  inooA  uj  aho  ?  Tia  ko  tahaky  ay  lamba  hianao. — T*y  tia  &ao  aho  izany,  £a  raha 
tootft,  afindra  aao  ka  iff  tsaroa  mo  intsony.  Tia  nao  tahaky  n'inona  angaha  aho  t  Tia  ko 
tiihakv  nv  tantelv  hian.io.^ — Tsy  tia  n;io  ili' ■  i/any,  fa  misy  faikana.  Tia  nao  tahaky  n'Trn  ri  i 
annitia  aho  ?  Tia  ko  tahaky  ny  Audriauiaujaka  hiaiuio. — Tia  nao  tokua  alio  izony,  mandalo 
m^uuneaa*  mato,  oUlerr  nuuuunenatn.  Tia  nao  tokoa  aho  iaaaj,  &  tapi' java'niriiu  aim, 
tapi'  jMz*  nalehft.  Tialco  tihakjr  ay  Idakj  wy  aeny  hianao :  vdona,  icay  trano ;  maty,  iny 
kaao. 


Postscript. 

[It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  give,  as  a(!<h  nda  to  the  foregoing,  another 

•specimen  or  two  of  Malagasy  poetry  as  translated  by  Mr.  Baker,  e^speci- 
ally  as  the  books  containing  them  are  somewhat  scarce,  and  the  pieces 
may  not  be  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Annu.al.  The  tiiat  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  valuable  History  of  Madagascar^  vol.  i.,  p.  276  ;  it  is  by 
the  same  native  bard  who  wrote  some  of  the  foregoing  pieces,  Razafi- 
lahy. — Eds.] 

*  The  garment  which  a  Malagasy  wraps  roirad  his  body,  and  wliich  coustitutts  his  only 
cbthing  except  whiat  is  wnppea  round  ttie  loiiui,  and  witbout  which  ho  i»  called  naked. 
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A  Song  coHcemmg  tho  Dead. 

I  Vain  man  !  observ'st  thou  not  the  dead? 
The  morning  wannth  from  them  has  fled, 

Their  mid-day  joy  and  toil  arp  o'er, 
Thoug'h  near,  they  meet  fond  friends  no  more. 
A  gate  of  entrance  to  the  tomb  we  see. 
But  a  departure  thence  there  ne'er  will  be. 
But  Where's  his  dearest  friend's  reply  ? 
Ah  !  where  are  those  thus  doom'd  to  die  ? 
a  Vain  man  !  observ'st  thou  not  ^he  dead  ? 
Sweet  words  forsake  their  dreary  bed ; 
There's  none  the  mould'ring  silk*  around  his  fellow  folds, 
Or  north  or  south  again  their  visits  gay  beholds ; 
Then  shall  re-echoing  vales  no  longer  cheer, 
For  them  the  hill  no  lofty  sig^nals  rear. 
Their  shrouded  heads  unmoving  lie, 
Unknown  the  friends  that  o'er  wem  sigh  ; 
Ah  1  where  are  those  thne  doon'd  to  m  ? 
3  Vain  man  !  observ'st  thou  not  the  dead  ? 
Na  more  their  homeward  path  they  tread. 
'[  }i  ■  frr -man  lost  may  ransom'd  be, 
By  silver's  tnat^ic  power  set  free  ; 
But  who  those  lost  from  death  can  buv  ? 
Ah !  where  are  those  thus  doom'd  to  die? 
Let  me  prefer  true  goodness  to  attain, 
Or  fool  or  wise  I'm  deem'd  by  transient  fame. 
New  rice,  my  friends,  your  cheerful  blessing,  give, 
So  from  Rasafilahy  you  shall  thanks  receive. 

The  f^econd  piece  is  included  in  Mr.  Baker's  little  work  entitled  An  Out- 
line  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Madagascar  Language^  as  spoken  the  Hor-ax 
(London :  1S64),  and  is  given  at  the  end  as  a  translation  of  one  oi  the 
specimens  of  native  composition  : — 

Exhortaiion  to  Friendship. 

1  Let  the  living  love  each  other ;  for  the  Others  (the  dead)  Can  not  attain  it ; 

for  the  others  are  gone  home. 

2  l^t  the  living  love  each  other  ;  for  the  dead  are  not  companions ;  for  the 

dead  l>elong  to  the  dead,  the  living  belong  to  the  living  ;  for  Uie  dead 
cannot  be  hoped  for,  but  the  living  can  be  hoped  for. 

5  Let  the  Uving  love  each  other ;  for  the  kind-hearted  attain  (life's)  end ; 

people  love  what  touches  the  heart  ;  and  remorse  does  not  come  before 
(the  deed),  but  after ;  and  it  is  you  (O  men)  who  shall  be  full  of  rf  morse, 
who,  angry,  give  up  your  heart  (to  vengeance) ;  but  for  us,  we  suiier  no 
remorse ;  when  angry,  we  can  be  pacified,  for  vengeance  whidi  gets  the 
mastery  becomes  a  parent  of  much  guilt. 

4  Let  the  living  love  each  other ;  and  do  not  build  two  houses  too  distant; 

for  the  distant  (neitflibour)  cannot  be  called  in,  but  the  near  will  be 
preferred,  and  ihc  many  (together)  are  happy  ;  for  ants  consume  a  small 
store. 

5  Let  the  living  love  each  other;  do  lilce  the  locusts :  when  fot,  they  fly  off 

together. 

•  Malagasy  corptet  M«  wrtppsd  ia  ailk  dolhi. 
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6  Let  the  living  love  each  other ;  do  as  the  carded  cotton :  though  tender, 

not  broken;  though  spun  out  thin,  not  snapped;  and  be  as  water  in 

sandy  ground :  you  think  there  is  none,  but  there  is. 

7  Let  the  living  love  each  other;  do  as  in  yondrr  market  :  the  unknown  is 

easily  recui^mized,  and  the  unseen  discovered;  uncalled  by  proclaroatioOf 

they  assemble. 

8  Let  the  hving  love  each  olher ;  be  as  the  cock's  (feathered)  garment :  the 

well^arranged  (feathers)  are  replaced;  firom  the  corpse  only  are  they 
separated. 

9  Let  the  living  love  each  other;  but  do  not  mnkr  the  bullock's  friendship: 

the  big"  one  push  away  the  small,  and  the  f  it  thrust  away  the  lean. 
lO  Let  the  living-  love  each  other;  but  do  not  make  the  friendship  of  the 

rock:  when  an^ry,  it  cannot  be  appeased;  when  broken,  it  cannot  be 

mended ;  the  big  ones  never  speak,  nor  do  the  little  ones  grow, 
ti  Let  the  living  love  each  other ;  bat  be  not  like  the  rush  harkfb :  smooth 

outwardly,  bnt  hollow  within. 
13  Let  the  livin.s^  Inve  each  other;   hrA  make  not  the  water's  friendship  J 

v.hrn  its  companion  comes,  it  gets  muddy;  the  advance  guard  does  no^ 

caii  out,  "Come  on,"  and  the  rear  does  not  cry  out,  "Stop  for  ine,"  but 

when  they  do  mix,  they  become  the  muddier*  • 


THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MADAGASCAR.* 

TRADE  in  Madagascar  eludes  statistics.  Now  and  then  npon  the 
coast,  when  a  vessel  arrives  with  a  cargo  of  some  much-needed 
foreign  product,  the  agents  of  the  firm  to  whic-h  the  goods  are  consigned 
may  be  seen  doing  business  undisguisedly  with  a  crowd  of  native  whole- 
sale buyers  around  them,  each  man  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  strike  a 
favourable  bargain  and  hurry  his  stock  u|)  to  the  roadside  markets  of 
Imerina ;  but  here  in  the  Capital  the  European  trader  receives  his 
merchandise  from  abroad,  and  collects  the  native  produce  in  return, 
without  anybody,  except  himself,  knowing  correctly  how  mucli  passes 
through  his  hands  either  way.  He  studiously  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  such  knowledge,  especially  amongst  his  native  customers. 
The  alternations  of  scarcity  and  abundant  stock  can  generally  be  as- 
certained by  observin  g"  the  fluctuation  of  price  in  the  great  weekly  market 
of  AntaiiAnarivo.  the  Hova  beinsf  a  keen  dealer  and  ever  ready  to  take 
advantaLfe  of  the  accident^  of  su|)ply  and  demand;  but  beyond  prices, 
information  is  very  indefinite.   Such  records  are  kept  by  the  duty  which 

•  This  jiajuT  is  taken  from  an  English  Ulue-book  for  1885,  and  consists  of  a  Report  Ott 
the  tmf\e  of  this  country  from  W«  C.  PklwngiU,  Ek|.,  H.  B.      Vice-Coofol  for  AatinaiMr- 

rivo.— Eus, 
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is  regularly  taken  at  the  ports,  but  Inr  oiBdals  tiliose  syatiea  condst 
diienf  of  perquisites  arid  pickings ;  and,  nitarally  enotigl^,  thefracconnta 
are  not  remarkable  for  clearness. 
Before  the  present  diffictilty  with  France  broke  into  actual  hostilities 

it  was  feared  that  an  att.-ick  upon  the  island  would  at  once  destroy  all 
foreign  trade.  There  were  not  many  persons  who  gave  the  native 
Government  credit  for  strength  enough  to  provide  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  armed  resistance  to  its  enemies  and  a  peaceable  protection  for 
its  Criends.  Soch  protection,  however,  has  not  been  wanting,  and 
although  during  ttie  first  six  months  of  blockaded  ports  and  indiac^nii- 
n^lj^  bombardments  there  wa^  something  like  a  total  collapse  of  boain^sSp 
the  year  which  has  just  ended  has  been  not  altogietber  an  unprofit^Ie 
onr  to  the  few  whose  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
enabled  them  to  foresee  how  little  the  roar  of  cannon  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  coast  would  affect  the  daily  wants  of  the  populous  interior. 
The  island  is  far  too  large  for  complete  blockade,  and  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  coerce  the  Malagasy  into  submission  by  closing 
tbmte  br  four  well-knom  points  of  entnnce  have  only  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  other  channels  of  communication. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  persons  engaged  in  Madagascar  trade, 
the  total  amount  of  business  done  in  the  country  during  the  year  1884 
has  been  about  one-third  of  what  was  done  during  the  year  immediately 
precedini;  the  outbreak  of  war.  Of  that  amount  the  greater  part  has 
been  accomplished  through  British  enterprise.  Contrar}^  to  expectation, 
the  American  firms  were  for  some  time  apparently  afraid  to  run  the 
slightest  new  ri5k,  notwithstanding  their  beinff  muchjir^t^''-  ^-^^''-ppt^^i  for 
hasardous  trade  than  anv  of  their  rivals.  Ab  in(ereitlng  illustrative  case 
is  recorded  of  a  British  house  clearing,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  £  3,000 
on  a  quanti^  of  cotton  goods  which  had  already  been  landed  and  stored 
in  an  American  warehouse  at  one  of  the  poiti  bccu()ied  by  the  French. 
They  were  re-shipped,  distributed  at  various  places  still  unblockaded,  and 
put  into  the  then  thirsty  inland  markets  just  at  the  lucky  moment.  On 
these  goods  the  Malagasy  Government  received  double  duty,  the  original 
landing  having  been  made  before  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the 
port  at  which  it  took  place.  Since  then  many  importations  have  simi* 
farly  paid  duty  twice— once  at  Tamatave,  and  then  again  on  b^g  landed 
elsewbere. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  encountered  in  getting  foreign  goods  into 

the  country,  there  has  been  even  greater  difficulty  in  getting  native 
products  out  of  it.  Pleading  the  necessity  of  employing  every  means  within 
its  power  to  harass  an  enemy  of  overwhelmingly  superior  strength,  the 
Malagasy  Government  declared  itself  perfectly  justified  in  prohibiting 
all  exportations,  and  for  some  time  carried  the  declaration  into  efi"ect. 
Further  deliberations,  however,  led  to  the  restriction  being  confined  to 
articles  of  food  only ;  and  a  later  .revision  of  policy,  pressed  for  by 
Maiesty^s  Consul  and  myself,  brought  about  the  removal  of  apgar 
ana  coffee  from  the  prohibited  list.  Thus  trade  in  this  country  has  been 
working  in  shackles,  and  only  the  strong  and  well*acclinuitised  firmf 
have  been  able  to  bear  up  under  the  strain. 
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With  due  regard  to  such  observations  on  the  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing exact  infonnation  as  have  aire  <ilv  been  made,  the  trade  of  Anlana- 
nan\-o  and  the  province  of  Imerina*  for  the  year  18S4  Ix^y  be  noted  aa 

follows  : — 


Imports. 

Exports* 

Ardcles. 

Bales. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  sheotin£;-s 
White  shirtings. 

Vanoiis  •  •  •  •  •  •  * 

2.800 
1,500 

•  •  •  > 
«  •  •  • 

£ 
64,400 

30,000 

20,000 

d,ooo 

I  rides. . . . 
Coffee,.  . 
Wax  .... 

Number. 
Lbs.  ... 
» •  •  • 

230,000 
60,000 
80,000 

£ 
172,^00 

480 

1,280 

1,000 

iss,4O0 

175,060 

The  cotton  sheetinfrs  are  for  the  most  part  of  American  manutaciure. 
English  imitations  are  sometimes  imported,  but  their  inferiority  is  easily 
detected,  and  they  do  not  hnd  a  ready  market.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  of  the  Malagasy  of  Imerina  as  burning  in  tropical  heat,  with  only  a 
few  shieds  of  muslin  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  decency.  They  look  for 
warmth  and  durability  in  their  garments,  and  up  to  a  certain  limit  will 
always  pay  a  >;ood  price  for  such  articles  as  possess  these  qualities. 
When  the  cold  east  wiml  of  the  dn^  season  is  hlowin:]^,  many  of  them  find 
even  stout  American  sheetings  too  thin  for  comfort,  and  there  is  then  a 
certain  demand  for  woollen  goodij.  Flannels,  blankets,  and  tweeds, 
however,  should  be  imported  very  cautiously,  as  there  is  the  greatest 
diflSculty  in  preserving  such  things  from  the  ravages  of  insects.* 

PrinUd  Calmt  sell  m  all  parts  of  Madagascar,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hit 
the  native  taste  in  patterns,  which  is  very  reluctant  to  be  guided  by  the 
fashions  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  print  which  is  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  one  tribe  is  often  the  very  opposite  elsewhere. 

Amongst  other  articles  more  or  Icks  in  constant  demand  in  Antanana- 
rivo and  the  neii^hbourhood  are  iron  cooking-pots,  iron  kettles,  sauce- 
pan«  and  frying-pans,  sheet  tin  and  solderino^  materials,  and  g-lass  and 
puLiy.  Tinware  is  largely  used,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to  introduce  the 
articles  ready  made.  Of  carpenters*  tools  the  only  kinds  which  the 
native  smiths  do  not  forge  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  use  them,  are 
saws  and  chisels,  the  cutters  of  planes,  gouges,  augers,  braces  and  bitts. 

StCMidr-hand  Clothing  frequently  sells  well,  especially  if  the  quality  is 
good,  and  the  signs  of  previous  wear  not  too  evident. 

Boots  and  Shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  country.  Importations,  how- 
ever, find  a  market  when  they  are  of  a  superior  make  and  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Umbrellas  and  Sunshades  also  meet  with  ready  sale. 

Cfoiktry  is  in  daily  use  by  almost  ever}*body.   The  richer  people  will 

•  Bcfofc  the  cotnttienceracnt  of  tlic  Fr  in<  o-M:ilig:n??v  war,  I  was  informed  by  S.armiel 
Procter,  Jiaq.,  Her  lilaljigacy  Maieatf Consul  ia.  Enebnd  and  principitl  of  th«  oldett  Ewlish 
OMiauitilo  arm  in  ICada^fcar ,  Iwit  m  hii  oniiiian  m  total  oqpoct  and  innoft  tsado  of  th« 
wiuis  idaad  coakl  aot  Nof  araohkn  TalMthsa  oes  odOisa  pcmi  iaaMl]y«-SD«  (jiS.) 
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lometines  hoj  foil  services  of  china,  but  high-priced  goods  should  be 
introduced  in  very  small  quantities. 

Drugs  often  fetch  very  good  prices*  Those  most  frequently  required 
by  the  natives  are  :  quinine,  epsom-salts,  iodide  of  potassium,  bichloride 
of  mercury,  santonine,  cod-liver  oil,  carbonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid« 
sei  llitz  powders,  etc. 

SiatioTur}'  is  needed  by  a  constantly  increasing  number.  The  market 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  missionary  printing  offices,  which  have  the 
privilege  of  importing  such  materials  of  instruction  free  of  duty.  The 
slates  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children  registered  as  scholars  in  the  various  schoob,  and  the  Bibles, 
New  Testaments,  and  hymn  and  prayer-books,  etc.,  which  are  purchased 
by  them  and  the  adult  adherents  of  over  1,500  churches  and  congre- 
gations scattered  throughout  the  island,  form  no  incoTT^iderable  item  of 
general  tr:i<]f'.  It  is  not  customary  to  mention  such  things  in  a  com- 
mercial rej)ort,  but  every  new  demand  for  paper  and  printing  and  book- 
binding materials  must  necessarily  benefit  the  firms  which  produce  tiu^m. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  every  article  of  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar  has  to  be  carried  hither 
from  the  coast  on  human  shoulders.  Packages  which  cannot  be  broken 
up  and  re-arranged  at  the  port  of  landing  should  therefore  be  made  up  in 
certain  weights.  One  man  will  carry  two  packages  of  from  40  to  45  lbs. 
each,  but  the  same  weight  in  a  single  bale  will  require  two  men,  and  the 
expense  of  transit  will  be  doubled.  Large  packages  and  heavy  packing 
materials  often  increase  the  cost  of  imported  goods  enormously.  It  is 
impossible  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  matter.  The  wages 
received  by  the  porters  vaty  according  to  the  distance  travelled,  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  weight  earned.  For  a  journey  from  one  of 
the  nearer  eastern  ports,  Tamatave,  V^omi^drj,  or  Miiiandro,  to  the 
Capital,  with  an  ordinaiy  load,  they  receive  10  shillings  per  man.  It 
is  usual  to  divide  a  number  of  them  into  gangs  of  10,  15,  or  20  men,  and 
appoint  to  each  gang  a  trustworthy  overseer,  who  carries  the  way-bill  and 
a  portion  of  the  wages  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  food  on  the  road. 
The  pav  of  this  extra  man  adds  from  8</.  to  is.  to  the  rarriaire  of  every 
load.  Uu  the  imports  and  exports  of  Antananarivo  during  liie  year  1884, 

which  together  amount  to  about  £  300,000,  the  cost  of  transmission  to 
and  from  the  coast  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £  1 1  ,ooo. 

The  coinage  used  in  Madagascar  is  the  French  5  franc^piece.  No  other 
form  of  money  will  enable  the  European  trader  to  do  business  directly 
with  the  natives.  It  is  reckoned  in  all  small  transactions  as  equivalent 
to  four  English  shillings,  or  an  American  dollar.  Against  bills  on 
London  it  is  worth  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  As  this  coin  is  not  procurable, 
except  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  rates,  anvwhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  trader  who  cornet)  Lu  .^iaddgascar  unprovided  with  a  working 
supply  finds  himself  placed  at  a  grievous  disadvantage. 

Agriculture. 

Crown  land  may  now  be  obtained  on  leases  of  qq  vears'  duration. 
There  is  no  fixed  price :  every  intending  occupier  niay  make  his  own 
bargain,  but  it  is  not  likely  ibat  land  of  good  quality  will  be  rented  for 
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less  than  two  shillings  an  acre  per  annum  iur  the  iirst  half  of  the  period 
and  five  shiUlngs  for  the  remainder:  at  anjr  rate,  not  until  newspaper 
comspoiidents  and  other  writerB  on  Madagascar  cease  to  speak  of  the 
island  as  one  of  wondrous  fertility  and  a  very  paradise  of  natural  resour- 
ces. A  man  has  little  chance  of  getting  a  thing  on  easy  terms  when  his 
fellows  are  continually  crying  its  excellence  in  the  ears  of  the  vendor. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  soil  of  Madagascar  has  been  over- 
praised. Those  who  have  practically  tested  its  sugar-growing  powers 
oa  suuie  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  eastern  sea-board  report,  that  in 
a  very  short  time  its  fertility  begins  to  wane  and  needs  to  be  artificially 
renewed.  The  rapidity  with  which  certain  well-adapted  forms  of  vege- 
tation spring  up  luxuriantly  is  due  rather  to  the  abundant  rain  of  the  wet 
season  and  to  a  tropical  sun  than  to  any  special  richness  of  the  land. 
Where  the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  profitable  production,  Mada- 
gascar will  be  found  wanting.  All  this,  however,  is  far  from  being 
intended  to  imply  that  the  island  does  not  offer  a  promising  field  for  the 
employment  of  European  cai)ital. 

Sugiir,  although  not  giving  results  equal  to  what  were  expected,  is  by 
no  means  a  failure.  Hitherto  there  have  been  no  plantations  established 
except  in  the  east ;  but  travellers  have  noticed  that  the  cane  grown  by 
the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  north-western  rivers  has  the  appearance 
of  being  the  product  of »  veiy  suitable  soil ;  and  my  own  observations 
in  that  part  of  the  countiy  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  land  there 
which  will  some  day  be  found  more  valuable  than  any  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island. 

Coffee  does  not  grow  well  on  either  coast.  Nor  is  that  which  is 
produced  in  the  interior  at  all  satisfactory  in  amount.  As  regards  quality, 
many  people  consider  it  little  inferior  to  Mocha  colfee.  The  most  success- 
ful exj)crimcnts  with  it  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  lines  of  forest  which  stretch  from  north  to  south 
between  the  Capital  and  the  east  coast.  The  elevation  there  is  suitable, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  moisture. 

Rice  is  produced  in  Imerina  in  enormous  quantitieSt  but  the  wants  of 
the  population  are  equally  great,  and  are  yearly  approaching  the  limits 
of  possible  supply.  Better  means  of  transport  therefore  would  not 
develop  a  trade  in  this  article  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital. 
There  lies,  however,  to  the  north  of  Irnerina,  in  the  Sih^naka  province, 
an  immense  tract  of  swampy  country  which  is  capable  of  bearing  rice 
to  almost  any  extent.  About  the  same  distance  from  Antananarivo  to 
the  south  again,  in  the  B^tsilil^o  country,  there  arc  similar  n.iiural  advan- 
tages awaiting  employment.  Madagascar  rice  is  of  undeniably  good 
quality.  That  of  Carolina  comes  from  the  same  stock,  seed  having  been 
taken  from  this  countiy  to  Charleston  in  the  year  1699. 

Wkeai  seems  to  thrive  fairly^^wSITiB  certain  parts  of  the  interior.  It  is 
grown  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  European  community,  and  costs  in 
the  Antananarivo  market  about  six  shillings  for  100  lbs. 

'J'ea  has  not  been  tried  here  yet,  l)ut  ought  to  be.  The  slopes  of  ilie 
Imerina  hills  are  thought  by  many  pcoi)lc  to  be  adapted  to  this  cultiva- 
tion.   Once  introduced  and  found  to  be  succc&siul,  the  natives  would 
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take  it  in  hand  with  great  readiness  ;  it  would  suit  their  habits  and  tastes 
exactly.  The  women  of  the  pouier  classes,  who  arc  glad  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  pcnu)'  a  uay  by  piaiiing  mats  and  weaving  ro^ta  cloth,  would  find 
more  profitable  and  equally  agreeable  work  in  picking  and  preparing  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant ;  and  the  lightness  in  weight  of  the  marketable 
aiticfe  would  allow  of  its  being  transported  to  toe  coast  by  the  nst&al 
means  without  overburdening  the  profits. 

Si/k,  for  the  same  twoiatter  reasons,  affords  an  opening  for  enterpliae 
in  the  interior  of  Madagascar.  It  is  produced  already  for  the  mannfar- 
ture  of  the  native  cloths  or  shawls  tailed  Idmbat  which  are  SO  much 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  good  specimens. 

India-rubber  also  deserves  attention,  especially  from  whose  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  the  European  market  supplied  with  thi>  most 
vdluabie  product.    The  indigenous  vine  yields  an  excellent  auality  of 
rubber,  but  the  supply  is  yearly  diminishing.   It  is  now  found  only  is 
the  depths  of  the  nnestSt  far  from  the  security  of  settled  habitations*  and 
is  consequently  obtained  at  considerable  risk.  No  provision  is  left  or 
made  for  future  needs,  the  vines  being  entirely  destroyed  by  the  reckless 
men  who  wander  about  in  search  of  them.     That  a  properly  manacled 
plantation  of  this  native  product  would  turn  out  to  be  a  profitable  spet  u- 
laiion,  I  have  very  little  doubt.    An  experiment  made  by  myself  a  few  i 
years  ago  in  the  north-west  was  entirely  satisiaciory  as  far  as  showing 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  growth  of  the  vine.    A  single  fruit  of  it, 
picked  up  in  the  bush,  was  found  to  contain  no  less  than  7s  seeds,  every 
one  sprouting.  These  were  taken  to  a  piece  of  swampy  ground  and 
planted  at  the  feet  of  tall  trees  already  growing  therem,  where  they 
readily  struck  root  and  for  some  time  flourished,  until  an  unexpected 
rise  in  a  neighbouriTiT  river  overflooded  and  carried  them  away.  It 
would  probably  lake  from  four  to  five  years  for  the  vine  to  grow  Inrg-e 
enough  to  endure  much  rutting.    The  natives  who  witnessed  the  al)<>ve 
experiment  were  fully  convinced  thereby  of  the  practicability  of  cultiva- 
ting the  rubber,  but  such  investments  for  the  remote  future  are  not 
attractive  to  them.  After  the  first  years  of  waiting  there  would  be  little 
need  for  outlay  on  a  plantation  of  this  vine,  as  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  rubber  for  the  market  is  very  trifling. 

Caiile  abound  in  this  country.  No  estimate  has  yet  been  attempted 
of  the  numbers,  but  they  must  be  very  great  indeed.  Travellers  who 
have  seon  no  more  of  Madagascar  than  is  to  be  observed  on  a  jmirncy  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  Capital  an-  sotTv^imcs  led  to  imagine  that  the  island 
is  but  poorly  furnished  with  live  stix  k.  It  is  in  the  <rra2ing  lands  of  the 
north  and  west  that  vast  herds  may  be  seen  roaiuiug  at  large.  For  a 
man  to  own  2,000  or  s,ooo  head  is  no  uncommon  thing.  The  numbers 
slaughtered  here  in  Antananarivo  during  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Fandroana  are  sufficient  testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  people's  posses- 
sions. Capital  invested  in  a  selected  herd  is  said  to  double  itself  in 
three  years,  when  the  owner  has  trustworthv  servants  who  can  be  put  in 
charge.  In  thinly-inhabited  districts  bullocks  are  frequently  killed  for 
the  sake  of  the  hides  and  fat.  a  large  animal  in  such  places  being  worth 
from  I  ox.  to  141.  only.    The  Antananarivo  butchers  pay  from  24^.  to  361. 
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A>r  the  same  kind;  Exportation  is  now*  entirely  forbidden  on  account 
of  the  inur,  but  even  Won  that  it  was  greatly  hampered  by  an  nawiaelaw 
snade  manf  years  ago,  mhtth  prohibits  the  sale  of  cattle  for  shipmeat  at 
less  than  6ox.  a  head«  Various  devices  for  evading  this  regulation  were 
reaofted  to  by  the  firms  engaged  in  the  trade.  One,  largely  practiced  by 
a  continental  company,  was  to  run  a  steamer  to  ^ome  unrecogniFed  part 
on  the  west  coast,  and  then  barter  with  the  SAkaU\va  for  guns  and  pov.  ler. 
This  was  ree^arded  by  the  Malagasy  people  as  eminently  a  European  me- 
thod of  provoking  them  to  live  up  to  their  treaties  with  civilised  powers, 
.toother  plaa  was  to  station  a  highly-paid  native  employee  at  one  of  the 
regular  porti,  and  provide  hiia  with  a  suffideat  quantitf  of  ready  cash 
and  a  fioireifn  passport.  In  the  market  he  was  an  ordinary  Malagasy  pui^ 
chaser  increasing  his  stock ;  when  the  companV^s  vessel  arrived,  he  be- 
caine  a  stranger  not  amenable  to  native  law.  Troublesome  inquiries  by 
the  local  representative^  of  the  Government  were  then  staved  off  by  means 
of  bribes.  Cattle  were  thus  procured  and  shipped  at  an  average  cost  of 
281.  each,  the  duty  of  6j.  a  head  included.  At  Mauritius  and  Reunion  the 
usual  selling  price  was  about  £"}  ^.  As  there  is  no  such  thing  known  in 
Madagascar  as  contagious  disease  in  animals,  this  country  would  be  not 
ojdf  an  abundant  but  also  a  safe  sonice  of  supply  for  the  froien-meat  trade. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Antananarivo  are  conid- 
dered  hf  careful  observers  to  number  not  less  than  100,000.  Imerina, 

the  province  which  extends  around  the  Capital  to  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles,  is  the  most  thiLk!y-popu]:it»'d  part  of  the  islmf!.  Its  people 
are  fairly  industrious,  more  so  by  far  than  those  of  any  other  Malagasy 
tribe.  The  skill  they  show  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  often  in  the  face 
of  natural  disadvantages,  points  to  their  future  career  as  thai  ol  agricul- 
turists* They  can  be  easily  induced  to  work  for  wages,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  in  the  long-run  to  diaw 
them  into  such  connection  with  coming  developments  01  their  coantijr 
as  will  afford  them  not  only  an  equivalent  for  their  labour,  but  also  a 
reward  for  intelligent  interest  therein.  The  Hova  race  will  be  proud  to 
furnish  bone  an<^  inuscle  to  co-operate  with  European  wealth  for  mutual 
beneHt  ,  but  it  will  never  submit  to  be  the  white  man's  slave. 

Evicleiitly  the  great  problem  in  Madagascar  will  be,  how  to  get  the 
workers  and  the  work  together.  The  highland  interior  is  poor  in  mate- 
rial»  but  rich  in  latx)ur ;  while  the  lowland  coast  is  fertile,  but  lacks  the 
hflusbandmen.  He  who  can  secure  Imerina  labourers  to  ouhivate  a 
lovland  plantation  will  test  the  merits  of  the  countty  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  The  necessities  of  defence  are  now  forcing  the 
population  of  the  interior  to  distributi-  itself  to  some  extent,  but  the 
migrations  of  peace  cannot  be  long  delayed  if  the  people  (^nnUaiie  to 
increase  in  the  near  future  as  they  have  done  recently  in  the  past. 

Next  to  the  llova  in  intelligence,  although  not  in  strength  of  character, 
oome  the  B^tsimisdraka,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast.  They  are  well 
dbposed  towards  foreigners,  but  the  rum  trade  of  Mauritius  and  R&unioa 
has  already  gone  far  to  render  them  useless  for  hard  and  regular  work. 

*  '^bif      at  tfw  do**  «f  last  yttct,  ft  msit  be  raoMiilMred*— Sds. 
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The  Sihanaka  and  Botsileo  tribes,  which  occupy  respectively  the 
interior  provinces  north  and  south  of  Imehna,  are  equally  docile  '.vith 
the  Betsimisaraka,  having,  however,  an  advantage  over  them  in  bemij 
more  closely  allied  to  the  ruling  race.  The  labouring  peasant  of  the 
highlands  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  periou  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  central  region.  To  the  south  or  the  Betsimisaraka  Uiere  ftre  ^ 
several  smaller  tribes,  of  which. the  Taim6ro  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  from  the  intending  planter's  point  of  view.  A  number  of 
these  south-«astem  natives  were»  before  the  war  began,  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  homes  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  near  Tamatave, 
which  the  lictsiniisaraka  had  failed  to  supply  with  labour.  1  h*'y  are 
known  as  a  fearless  race,  but  are  much  given  to  roving,  and  hav^  the 
aspect  of  being  most  uncompromising  savages. 

In  the  south-west  the  Ibara  and  M^hafily  tribes  seem  to  be  coming 
in  some  small  degree  under  the  influence  of  trade  with  Natal.  A  kiad 
of  broad-bean  is  cultivated  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  exportation — a 
x  t  ry  hopeful  sign  indeed  in  a  people  who  are  related  to  the  Sakalava, 
for  the  latter  are,  without  doubt,  the  least  useful  and  least  open  to  im- 
provement of  all  the  Malagasy  tribes.  Their  countni',  which  stretches 
along  the  western  seaboard  from  near  St.  -A.ugnst'.ne's  Bay  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  PAsindAva  Bay,  is.  with  the  exception  of  such  points  as  are 
under  tlie  immediate  authumy  of  military  colonies,  almost  entirely 
uncultivated,  altogether  unimproved,  and  very  little  open  to  trade.  Even 
such  of  the  Sakalava  as  have  been  under  the  shadow  of  the  French  flag 
at  N6sib^  for  the  last  forty  years  have  not  made  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
advance  in  civilisation  which  the  Hova  have  made  during  the  last  tea 
years  under  their  own  Government. 

Mines.  ^ 
There  has  been  considerable  excitement  in  Antananarivo  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  during  the  past  twelve  months  over  reported  discoveries 
of  gold  and  silver.  Diamonds  even  were  talk'  i  al^out  at  one  time,  and 
a  few  of  the  more  advi-nturoiis  natives  rushed  secretly  oiT  to  the  localities 
where  sudden  riches  were  sn))p()sed  to  lie  waiting  I'or  the  first  Comer. 
Nolliiiig,  however,  more  valuable  than  a  little  gold  dubt  has  been  found 
by  them,  and  that  only  after  a  great  waste  of  labour,  and  at  the  risk  of 
long  imprisonment  and  chains.  For  the  Government  had  wisely  resolved, 
some  time  before  the  rumours  of  discovery  had  fairly  taken  wing,  to 
prevent  everything  like  wholesale  demoralisation  of  the  people  on  this 
score,  by  appropriating  whatever  mineral  wealth  the  land  might  contain. 
Laws  were  issued  i>roliibiting  unauthorised  mining  of  ever)-  description  ; 
and,  seeing  that  a  double  advantage  lies  in  thus  conlroUing  the  search 
for  hidden  wealth,  there  is  but  a  very  poor  prospect  here  for  needy 
diggers  who  may  be  tempted  to  wander  to  Madagascar  in  the  hope  of 
finding  comfort  for  their  disappointments  elsewhere.  Several  such  have 
made  ventures  already,  but  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  island  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  wisdom  of  returning  whence  they  came  as  speedily 
as  possible,  with  nothing  more  valuable  to  carry  away  than  a  caution  to 
all  their  comrades  and  acquaintances. 

W.  Clayton  JPxckersgill, 
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THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  MALAGASY  WITH  REGARD 

TO  DE6XINY.* 

MOST  of  us  who  hftve  lived  some  time  in  Madagascar  must 
have  noticed  the  strong  fatalistic  notions  of  the  people. 
Eveiy  thing  has  its  set  time,  which  cannot  possihly  be  altered ; 
every  person,  and  every  animal  also,  has  its  appointed  time  of 
deaui,  and  nothing  that  any  one  mav  do  can  either  hasten  this 
or  postpone  it  to  a  future  day.  Such  seems  to  be  the  prevalent 
belief  among  the  people.  Similarly  also  most  of  them  seem  to 
believe  that  for  every  one  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
or  s<MrroWy  joy  or  happiness,  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as  a  fixed 
and  definite  amount  of  this  world's  goods;  this  is  decreed  for 
them  as  their  destiny  or  fate,  and  they  must  accept  it. 

A  few  years  ago — I  have  not  heard  so  much  of  it  lately — a 
very  favourite  topic  of  discussion  with  the  Malagasy  youth  was : 
I  Can  a  person  die  before  his  day  has  come  r  and  can  anything 
that  he  may  do  hasten  the  day  of  his  death  which  had  been 
appointed  for  him  \  The  majority  always  maintained  the  nega- 
tive. Now  I  am  not  going  to  enter  on  a  discussion  as  to  how 
far  they  are  mistaken  or  not  in  holding  these  views,  all  I  wish 
to  do  is  to  give  a  few  curious  examples  of  these  &talistic  notions 
'  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

1.  The  scene,  our  flinin!:^  room  : — We  were  bidding  farewell 
to  a  younj2^  woman,  an  intelligent  srhoLir  in  my  wife's  classes  ; 
she  was  leaving  town  to  accompany  her  husband,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  to  a  place  far  away  in  the  south.  We  were 
very  sorry  to  part  wnth  her,  and  siie  was  evidently  sorry  to 
part  with  us  and  leave  her  native  place;  but  having  expressed 
this,  5hu  added  :  ^^'Afijarako  hany"  (That  is  my  lot,  or  destinyj ; 
therefore  she  must  go,  and  it  was  no  use  lamenting"  it. 

2.  1  lie  scene,  the  large  market-place  at  the  Capital  :  — C)ne 
Sunday,  not  longr  ago,  I  was  riding  in  my  palanquin  through 
the  market-plaee  on  my  return  frmn  a  .service  in  the  suburbs. 
As  we  were  going  alortg,  one  of  my  men  saw  a  small 
piece  of  money  on  the  ground  and  stooped  down  to  pick 
ii  up.  I  remarked  to  another  of  my  men  :  "You  ought 
to  have  i>een  thai  j  it  would  have  been  a  nice  present  for  your 

*  This  dunt  article  wa$  written  for  the  ANNUAL  of  1885,  but  had  to  stand  aside  for  want 

of  room,  T  swppose  its  day  haJ  nnt  romc  !  Tliis  cxpl.miition  is  nt-cpssary,  bri'.msft  tfao  riwrwm- 
stanccs  referred  to  ia  it,  though  then  of  recent  occurrence,  now  belong  to  the  past. 
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ynh."  *'No,"  he  replied,  *'that  is  not  my  an/dra"  (or  my  share) ; 
as  though  he  thoueht  that  all  the  property  in  the  world  was 
?Rvided  out  into  tixed  lots,  and  no  one  pouid  by  ^ny  possibility 
get  what  was  the  share  of  another. 

3.  I  he  scene,  the  dei>ert,  *No  man's  land,'  which  Mr.  Wilson 
and  I  were  travelling  over  on  our  w.^y  toM^nandiza  and  Anka- 
vandra : — Some  wild  cattle  were  seen,  and  many  of  our  men  set 
off  to  catch  'nobody's  beef  ;*  but  none  were  qaught.  Some  of 
the  men  rematkcfd :  ihUdta  idfM  MrmV'  (Theit  day 
has  not  yet  ooniQ).  Others  said :  *^Tty  anj&tanhUm  trkT  (Th^ 
are  not  our,  share).  So  utitil.we  dime  upon  soihd  Mfiufng^ 
these  two  conditions,  Their  day  had  come/  andj^  Tlm^  w^ti 
our  share/  we  were  to  have  no  desert  beef»  and  no^e  we  had. 

4.  The  scene,  Ankavandra  in  the  ftr.  wjsst  :-i-|Iere>  most 
unexpectedly  to  me»  I  met  the  &ther  of  the  young  womfin  spoken 
of  in  Scene  No.  i.  The  governor  of  this  town  and  X  were  con)- 
paring  notes  about  our  children;  he  told  me  he  had  one 
daughter,  from  whom  he  was  parted  when  she  was  but  three 
months  old,  as  he  was  then  appointed  governor  to  this  place, 
and  he  had  not  seen  her  since.  As  she  had  recently  left  with 
her  husband  for  a  place  in  the  far  south,  of  which  he  had  just 
been  appointed  governor,  it  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  that 
(hey  would  meet  again  in  this  world.  I  was  expressing  my 
sympathy  with  the  old  man  on  this  account,  when  one  of  his 
followers  remarked:  *^Anjdrany  izdny^  koa  hankoahbanaklanaoV* 
(That  is  his  lot,  so  what  would  you  have  ?) 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  has  well  remarked,  speaking  of  the 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  early  missionaries  :  "The  almost 
universal  belief  in  vlnfana,  or  destinv,  had  sapped  the  very 
foundation  of  faith  in  a  fre("  and  powejlul  God."  This  was  verv 
true  at  that  time,  and  1  fear  it  is  true  of  many  in  our  day.  Some 
of  them  so  believe  in  this,  that  thev  will  not  even  try  to  repent 
or  turn  from  their  evil  ways.  Others,  when  they  are  taken  ill, 
at  once  believe  their  day  has  come,  and  so,  utterly  despairing" 
of  any  recovery,  pass  away  ;  many  such  instances  could  be 
given. 

The  people  find,  as  so  many  have  found  before  them,  how 
impossible  it  is  to  understand  with  our  finite  wisdom  the  con- 
nection between  the  fore-ktiowledg'e  of  Grod — He  knowing 
everv  thing,  the  end  from  the  beginning — and  our  free  will  to 
choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil,  or  to  choose  the  evii  and 
reject  the  good. 

Henry  E.  Clark. 
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4ND  m  coirmcnoN  wtm  cuRtsrtAN  W9  la  hadagascam, 

f^EW  facts  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Chrittianity  are  more  clear 
than  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  hetween  the  spiritual 
of  any  people,  and  the  hymns  and  sacred  songs  they  9iQ^.   In  all 

parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages,  from  Apostulic  times  until  the 
present,  the  hymns  of  every  Christian  community  have  closely  reflected 
Its  faith,  its  love,  and  its  aspirations  after  God,  and  have  been  its  joy  in 
prosperity,  and  its  solace  in  trial  and  persecution.  From  the  **psalms 
and  hyrnus  and  spiritual  songs"  of  the  Apostolic  churches,  through  tije 
Latin  hymns  of  the  medlseval  period,  the  chorales  of  the  conmiental 

;  fefoimed  commnnions,  and  the  onthnrst  of  hymnologr  which  accom- 
panied  and  stimttlated  the  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  England,  down  to 
the  sacred  songs  of  the  American  revivalists—a  continually  augmenting 
stream  of  divine  melody  has  flowed  down  the  c(  nturies  to  refresh  and 
stimulate  and  console  the  widely-scattered  members  of  the  universal 
Church.  Here  has  been  the  one  point  of  a,L,^recmcnt  for  all,  greatly  as 
tbcy  niav  differ  in  everythinis'  else  ;  f(ir  in  their  hymns,  the  Romanist 
and  the  Protestant,  the  orthodox  nnd  the  latitudinarian,  the  conformist 

I  and  the  nonconformist,  continually  find  themselves  singing  the  same 

:  strains,  and  discover  a  bond  of  union  in  a  heart-devotion  to  Christ  which, 
for  a  time,  throws  all  minor  difTcrrnces  into  the  shade. 

The  history  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  general  experience  of  the  Church,  and  from  a  very  early  period  after 
it?  introduction  into  the  islanrl,  hyninoloiry  has  always  been  a  great 
prnvrr,  and  has  aided  very  lare^el v  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  life  and 
knowledge  among  the  people.  The  Malagasy  tribes  with  whom  we  are 
best  acquainted — that  is,  those  in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces — 

!  are  extremely  fond  of  music  and  of  singing ;  and  they  have  a  very 
correct  ear  for  harmony,  readily  taking  the  different  parts  of  a  tune,,  and 
when  they  do  not  know  the  proper  bass,  tenor,  or  alto,  frequently  im- 
provise one  for  them«;elves  as  the  tune  proceeds.  The  native  songs, 
of  whicli  brtvvi'cn  forty  and  fifty  have  alrcadv  been  printed,  beside*;  a 
consiiler.il 'l<'  number  still  onlv  in  manuscript,  ha\c  no  rhyme  and  l)ut 
little  a[)[)roach  to  metrical  structure  ;  but  thcv  arc  most  of  them  arran.<;ed 
in  a  very  regular  form  as  regards  lines  and  stanzas,  and  have  a  rhythmic 
flow,  and  a  frequent  parallelism  of  numbers,  much  resembling  the  arrange- 
ment'of  Hebrew  poetiy.  These  songs  often  have  a  refrain  or  chorus, 
and  are  sung  to  tunes  which  are  generally  plaintive  and  in  a  minor  key ; 
semetimes  one  of  the  party  acts  as  a  leader,  with  a  kind  of  recitative, 
the  rest  of  the  sinc^ers  joining  in  the  chorus,  often  with  the  nfcompani- 
mcnt  of  rc<^ular  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  the 
twanging  of  a  native  guitar. 

The  small  band  of  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who  laboured  so  strenuously  from  1820  to  1835  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
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the  Church  in  Madagascar,  seem  to  have  attempted  to  e^ivc  the  people 
some  hymns  in  their  own  language  as  soon  as  they  had  reduced  the  Ma- 
lagasy tongue  to  a  written  form.  They  began  printing  lesson-sheets, 
etc.  towaraa  the  close  of  tbe  vear  iSs;,  and  the  Gospels  on  the  fint  daj 
of  i8a8 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  first  hymns  were  given  to 
the  people  in  leaflets  or  other  separate  form,  since  800  copies  of  a  imall 
volume  uf  hymns  for  public  worship  had  been  printed  by  the  early  part 
of  April  of  the  same  year  (1828  i.  Another  edition,  of  4,500  copies  ( r  '2 
pp.  \  was  printed  in  18  ^5,  just  before  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  for- 
bidding Christian  v,nrbhip  and  teaching. 

This  hymu-buuK.  was  reprinted  two  or  three  times  in  England  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  during  the  long  quarter-ccntury  of  persecution 
(the  first  reprint  in  1849*  an  edition  of  s,ooo  copies) ;  and  its  ooUection 
of  168  hymns  was  roost  intimately  bound  up  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
Malagasy,  both  in  the  time  of  comparative  freedom  they  enjoyed  pre- 
vious to  1835,  before  their  European  teachers  were  obliged  to  leav« 
them,  and  still  more  so  during  the  long  weary  period  of  repression, 
which  they  still  call  the  time  when  "the  land  was  dark."  Some  of  the>e 
hymns,  probably  the  majority  of  them,  were  written  by  the  missionaries 
themselves,  others  by  their  pupils  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
native  Christians ;  but,  strange  to  say,  although  the  excellent  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  Madagascar  mission  were  quite  capable  of  writing  metri-^ 
cal  hymns  in  English,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  translations  they  gave  of 
some  of  the  Malagasy  hymns,  not  one  of  these  latter  was  rhythmical  in 
structure,  much  less  did  they  attempt  rhyme.  Although  all  their  hymns 
were  arranged  in  the  proper  number  of  syllables  to  form  the  familiar 
metres  known  as  'long,'  'common,'  'short,'  and  'sevens,'  as  well  as 
a  few  of  the  'peculiar*  measures,  there  was  no  regard  at  all  paid  to 
accent,  so  iliat  to  those  who  know  tlie  language  it  is  pauuul  to  hear  the 
words  tortured  by  being  persistently  mispronounced,  as  they  must  be, 
every  time  they  are  sung  to  a  tune  of  the  metres  just  mentioned.*  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why,  with  the  minute  and  accurate^  acquaintance 
with  the  Malagasy  language  they  possessed,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
write  rhythmical  hymns,  but  such  was  the  fact,  a  fact  which  must  be 
regretted,  since,  from  the  ini|>rn\  (  1  musical  taste  of  the  people,  these  old 
hymns  arc  ra})idly  becoming  obsolete.  And  yet  many  of  them  are, 
notwithslanduig  their  metrical  defects,  beautiful  in  their  language,  and 
fervent  and  evangelical  in  tone.  Take,  for  example,  the  lollowing,  a 
free  adaptation  of  *'How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds" 

J6so  no  an;\ran-ts6a,  Kalia  ninngt't.ihcta  islka, 

Raha  ren'  ny  mioo,  Rauo  velona  Izy ; 

Afaica  ny  dlahelooy,  RAha  odana,  mdfon'  aina, 

Dta  ftly  ny  f6oy.  MarAry,  ddy  aina ;  etc. 


*  Hera  VD  a  couple  «f  v«ne«,  aoc«ikted, 

C.  M, 
Ny  lalana  izay  uataoa' 
Andrianiii^lm 

TSniv  nv  <Mi ini!)i'I<-,na 
■Marina  indriadra. 


lo-callad  'coaunon*  and  'long'  meferM 

L.  M, 
Haja  sy  vonioabitr* 
Ho  an  AadriainlBiln ; 

Fa  Izy  hianv  nn  tuahMk 
Ixay  iitrakjr  ny  £6njr. 
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I  Almost  literally  translated 

Jesas  is  the  blessed  name. 
When  heard  by  the  believer. 

Gone  is  his  sorrow, 

For  glad  his  heart. 
When  we  are  thirsty. 

Living  water  is  He ; 
When  hungry.  Bread  of  life, 

111,  Medictoe  of  life. 
Rock  of  refuge, 

He  whom  I  trust ; 
Shield  to  protect  me. 

Lest  I  see  evil. 


Friend  and  Brother, 
Redeemer  and  Lord, 

Life,  Wav,  my  Surety, 

Receive  my  praise. 
Simple  and  foolish  am  I. 

Ashamed  am  I,  O  Jebub. 
My  love  to  Thee 

Is  little,  as  nothing* 
But  Thy  love  to  me 

Is  one,  unrhTngeable; 
Living,  i  praise  ihee, 

Dead,  praises  increase* 


Here  is  another  favourite  hymn,  ihe  key-note  of  which  is,  "Jehovab 
no  anjaiako"— **The  Lord  is  my  portion" 


Jehovah  is  my  portion, 

I  will  not  be  sorrowlhi. 

For  Jesus  is  my  Redeemer, 
I  will  therefore  rejoice. 

Many  are  the^  who  love  wealth, 
Numbers  desire  money. 
But  I  already  possess, 
Jehovah  is  my  portion. 


His  commands  are  sweet  to  me, 

His  counsels  do  I  love. 

His  words  make  wise, 

The  blood  of  Christ  makes  clean. 

The  world  is  not  sweet  to  me, 

I  desire  not  its  delights; 

Farewell  to  it  all, 

Jehovah  is  my  portion. 


Thine  incLi'd,  O  jesus, 
Is  my  whole  spirit  ; 
Make  me  Thine  own. 
Thou  art  my  portion. 

We  find  also  translations,  or  rather,  adapLations,  of  several  other  well- 
known  English  hymns,  sncb  as,  *'When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross," 
*'Lo  I  He  comes,  with  clouds  descending,"  '^Tne  heavens  declare  Thy 
glory.  Lord,"  "Awake,  and  sing  the  song,"  and  "Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 

bear  our  vows."  But  many  others  appear  to  be  original  compositions, 
only  slightly,  if  at  all,  inspired  by  English  hymns,  altoongh  full  of  Bible 
thoughts.    Here  is  one  referring  to  the  Scriptures  \ — 


Sweet  is  Thy  word. 
Holy  Jehovah  1 
And  true  is  Thy  word. 
Not  to  be  changed ; 

f  he  heavens  shall  pass  away^ 
But  Ihy  word  shall  remain* 
Pure  is  Thy  word, 
And  precious  indeed. 
So  making  wise 
Those  who  are  simple, 
Scattering  the  darkness, 
And  bringing  the  light. 


Good  is  Thy  word. 
Renewing  the  heart. 
For  there  *tis  we  see 
One  Who  redeems, 

Jesus,  well-spring"  of  life, 
Washinj^'^  tht*  guilty. 

Desired  t»f  my  heart 
Is  the  sacred  word, 
More  than  great  riches. 
Or  wealth  overflow»ng; 
Thy  word  will  I  kerp, 
My  enduring  possession. 


These  okl  Malagasy  hymns  reflect  very  clearly  the  theological  feeling 
of  the  period  in  whic  h  they  were  written,  about  half  a  century  ago. 
There  is  a  distinct  enfurcement  of  the  Law  anJ  its  poniltips.  but  there 
ia  at  the  same  time  an  evangelical  fervour,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
redemptive  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  as  well  as  a  distinct  personal 
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appropriation  of  the  blessings  He  bestows.  It  was  this  element  in  the 
early  Nialagasy  hymns  which  made  them  SO  precious  to  the  persecuted 
people,  and  on  account  of  which  they  became  interwoven  with  all  the 
trying  experiences  of  their  Christian  life  for  so  many  years. 

Here  and  there  among  this  old  coliectton  of  Malagasy  hymiu  are  two 
or  three  decidedly  curious  specimens  of  hymnotogy.  These  were  written 
by  natives,  and  one  of  them  consists  almost  entirely  of  Malagasy  proverbs 
strung  together,  most  of  which  treat  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  from  a 
heathen  point  of  view,  but  with  a  Christian  sentiment  :it  the  conclusion 
as  a  kind  of  'moral'  to  the  whole.  Here  is  a  literal  rendering  of  this 
strange  composition : — 

Life  is  a  broken  potsherd,  But  once  only  are  we  young-, 

No  one  koows  who  broke  it;  One  throw  (of  the  spear)  only; 

Life  is  but  steam  of  food,  Peatb  is  a  swift  runner. 

No  one  sees  where  it  goea.  i  God  is  the  Lord  of  life. 

The  appointed  time  of  death  is  uoknown.  To  die  once  may  be  borne, 

A  tree  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice*  But  second  death  !$  unbearable  ; 

No  one  knows  when  it  wll  £ill»  Blest  are  the  believers  in  Christ, 

Whether  by  day  or  night.  For  they  shall  obtam  life. 

Such  productions  are,  however,  exceptional ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  hymns  are  quite  free  from  such  incongruous  elements. 

The  hymns  of  fifty  years  ago  were,  of  course,  sun^i:  to  the  tunes  of  the 
same  period  ;  and  when  we  rc-commenceci  iiiisj.ii)n-\v()rk  in  Madagascar 
after  the  re-opening  of  the  counLry  to  Christian  teaching  in  1862,  we 
found  the  people  singing  tunes  now  addom  heard  in  otir  home  churches 
and  chapels,  but  which  were  familiar  to  EngfU^  congregations  of  two 
generations  ago;  tunes,  for  instance,  such  as  "Lydia,'*  "Cranbrook," 
*'China,"  ''Calcutta,"  ^'Rousseau's  Dream/'  "Piety."  "Zion's  Joy,"  etc. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  my  residence  in  Antananarivo  I  well 
rpmember  hearin.:  times  sung  in  the  native  chapels  to  extremely  slow 
time,  but  althou)^ii  they  had  a  ct^rtain  familiarity,  I  could  not  for  some 
minutes  identify  tliem  with  anything  I  knew  ;  but  it  gradually  dawned 
Upon  me  tliat  these  were  well-known  old  tunes,  but  being  sung  about 
four  times  as  slow  as  was  then  the  custom  in  England,  were  so  different 
in  effect  as  to  be  at  first  hearing  unrecognisable.  I  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  this  slow  rime  was  about  the  speed  at  which  it  was  usual 
for  these  hymns  to  he  sung  by  the  first  missionaries  (for  we  have  won* 
derfully  quickened  the  pace  of  our  English  singing:  during  the  last  fe'v 
vears)  ;  and  thu-;  the  traditions  of  the  singing  ot  their  fir«.-r  teachers  had 
been  kept  up  during  the  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eiofht  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  they  were  driven  away  from  the  island. 

And  sv  lidL  a  solace  and  a  joy  were  those  old  hymns  to  the  early  Mala- 
gasy Christians!  Wherever  they  went  they. carried  their  hymn-book 
witn  them,  often  bound  up  with  their  Testaments,  and  the  strains  of 
these  sacred  songs  always  mingled  with  their  worship.  On  the  veiy 
iast  Sunday  evening  (22nd  February,  1835)  public  services  were 
allowed  to  he  held  in  the  capital  city,  the  Queen's  anger  was  excited  a-* 
she  passed  near  one  of  the  native  chapels  by  hearini,":  tlie  lienrtv  singing 

of  the  congregation  i  and  the  obtierved  to  some  ol  he;  aUencUaUi 
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"These  people  will  not  be  quiet  nntit  some  of  tbem  lose  tbeir  heads." 
And  so  it  itally  proved  to  be  tliie  case  again  and  again,  as  one  after 
another  of  them  fell  a  victim  to  their  sovereign's  ra  i,^e  against  the  pray- 
ing customs  ;  for,  like  their  prototypes  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  they  persis* 

led  in  **singing  h}'mns  to  Christ  as  God."  Of  the  first  martyr,  Rasal^ma, 
it  is  recorded  that  un  being  pui  into  rhnins  and  rrnpHy  beaten,  she 
continued  to  sing;  and  so  she  did  stiii  on  the  following  morning,  when 
she  was  borne  along  to  the  place  of  execution  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  long  rocky  ridge  on  which  the  Capital  is  built.  And  when  another 
Christian  woman,  kaf^vUvy,  with  her  five  coin|)attionL  had  succeeded, 
after  wonderfoi  perils  and  bai|:-breadth  escapes,  in  reaching  the  coast  it 
Tamatave,  and  were  safe  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  which  took  them  to 
England,  their  first  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  their  deliverance  (bund 
expression  m  sincrinc'  one  of  their  h}Tnns. 

And  the  strains  of  snrrpd  song  continued  to  be  heard  all  through 
^hose  weary  years.  In  the  'Great  Persecution'  of  1849,  when  many 
u  and  red  Christians  were  punished  by  fines,  slavery,  chains,  and  beating, 
and  when  eighteen  of  them  suffered  deaths  the  condemned  ones  sang 
the  hymn  conmieiicing 

I  Ars  misy  tdny  s^,  There  is  a  blessed  land, 

BfafaafinAritra  iodrindra»  Maktag  most  happy. 


How  appropriate  this  was  to  their  position  then  may  be  seen  by 
glancing  over  the  following  almost  literal  translation : — 

There  is  a  blessed  land,  All  they  longed  for  obtained. 

Making  most  happy  ;  All  their  hearts'  desire ; 

There  no  trouble  enters.  No  good  thing  they  lack. 

There,  no  vexing  care.  Now  and  for  evermore. 

There  shall  the  righteous  reign,  The  departing  from  this  life, 

Tojrful  for  evermore ;  lust  a  moment's  pang, 

rione  shall  mourn  agaio,  Is  all  that  separates  us 

Of  all  the  dwellers  there.  From  that  blessed  world* 

Their  light  affliction,  a  momentary  spasm  or  pang,  as  the  native  word 
in  the  fourth  verse  means,  they  knew  would  speedily  work  for  them  **a 

rr'-;ro  rxceeding  weight  of  glory."    Fo?.irteen  of  them  were  taken  to  be 
hurled  over  the  steep  cliffs  of  Ampamarinana,  just  below  the  palace;  and 
of  one  of  these  it  was  said  that  he  sang  up  to  the  moment  he  was  thrust 
I  over  the  precipice  ;  while  of  Lheiu  all  il  is  recorded  that  they  sang  the 
I  hymn  beginning,  "R&ha  ho  ikXy  aho,"  which  may  be  thus  translated 

1     When  I  shall  from  hence  depart,  Hark  i  they  summon  me  away 

!    And  forsake  mv  kindred  dear ;  To  the  blessed  world  above ; 

When  for  me  they  moan  and  weep.  There  shall  1  rejoice  alway, 

I     \  shall  go  rejoicing  there  ;  There  my  soul  be  filled  with  love  { 

When  from  life  on  earth  set  free.  All  my  heart's  des  rt  ^  olxamed. 

There  shall  I  in  rapture  be.  Ail  1  hoped  for  fully  gamed. 

All  things  earthly,  now  forewelt  1 

For  I  thus  fridtion  6nd  ; 

Hr*ncc  in  jovs  untold  I  dwell, 
I-ftM\'cn  ni\-  lieritngf'  on  high. 
Frum  ail  iear  of  death  set  free, 
Death  is  conquered  now  for  me* 
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Another  hymn  is  also  remembered  as  one  of  their  death-songs— one 
which  is  full  of  joyful  anticipation  of  beholding  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
beginning,  "Rdha  bo  hitany  aho,  rivo  any  an-dAnitra,"  almost  literally 

translated  thus  : — 

When  He  shall  behold  me  Ah  !  conquered  is  the  enerny, 

ioyful  there  in  heaven.  The  contlict  for  ever  o'er, 

n  the  days  to  come,  Assembled  are  the  mighty. 

There,  in  Jesu's  presence.  Entered  are  the  just ; 

I  shall  have  ^ined  my  desires  Every  one  of  the  pure  rejoices. 

And  the  longing  of  my  heart;  Rcnderini^:  thanks  and  praise. 

Freed  from  all  affliction,  Jesus  is  their  s:;lory, 

Overtiowini;  with  i^'^ladness.  Jehovali  k,  llicir  shield. 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  the  remaining  four  of  the  condemned  Christians, 
who  were  of  noble  rank,  were  led  to  be  burnt  alive  at  F^rav^hitra,  the 
northern  end  of  the  city  hill ;  and  here  again  the  song  of  praise  arose  ; 
for  as  they  ascended  the  hill  they  sang  the  hymn  which  for  some  years 
previously  had  been,  and  ever  since  then  has  continued  to  be,  the  dis- 
mission hymn  of  the  native  congregations  of  Madagascar,  being  invari- 
ably sung  before  they  disperse.  It  is  always  sung  to  ''Mariners*"  and 
probably  this  was  the  tune  those  four  Malagasy  confessors  sang  as  they 
went  to  their  death,  and  even  as  the  flames  rose  around  them  at  the 
stake.  The  hymn  begins  with  the  words,  "H6dy  izahay,  Z4nah^,"*  and 
may      thus  rendered  : — 

Home  return  we  now,  Creator,         Thanks,  abounding  thanks,  we  render 
L.et  Ihy  blessing  from  above  For  the  sacred  message  heard. 

Gladden  all  our  waiting  spirits       Which  Thou  ffivest  to  enlighten 
With  Thine  all  aboundmg  love.       Us  in  knowledge  of  Thy  word. 

Gladden  Thou  us.  Dwell  among  us, 

While  we  sojourn  here  below.  Through  Thy  presence  day  by  day. 

And  when  death  shall  hence  remove  us. 

And  on  earth  no  more  we  stay, 
Then  do  Thou  our  souls  make  joyfiil» 
Take  us  on  our  heavenly  way ; 

There,  rejoicing, 
Shall  \vl-  live  in  endless  day. 

The  hymn  niiL,'ht  ahnost  have  been  written  for  such  an  hour  as  that, 
for  death  w.is  iiuleini  about  t(j  remove  them  to  the  lieavenly  mansiiuis, 
to  the  endless  Jay,  of  ^vhi(:h  they  sang  :  they  were  truly  "returning 
home,"  not  from  the  earthly  sanctuary,  wliere  they  had  so  often  sung 
those  words*  but  h  the  heavenly  one — the  house  not  made  with  hands. 

Yet  one  more  hymn  was  also  sung  by  the  Faravohitra  martyrs,  one 
which  ends  in  each  of  its  four  verses  with  the  words,  **Tsar6vy  izahay" 
(**Remember  us").  Of  this  hymn  the  first  and  the  last  verses  run  thus 

When  our  hearts  are  o*erwheIm'd  And  when  death  itself  • 

Hecnusr  of  the  oppressor.  Approaches  us  nigh, 

When  tiiat  eomes  to  pass,  Lord,  Add  spent  is  our  strength, 
Remetnber  us.  Remembtr  uh. 


•  Thf  >f.il.-i'^nsv  hvmn  t--  no  ilrmht  a  freo  rcnd'-rinp  of  "Lord,  i!i-)niss  us  with  Thv 
•ing/'  but  I  have  attf^mptcd  to  give  a  closer  tratuUtion  of  tb«  native  versioa  than  the  EogUsb 
Qcialiud  suppli^  iiid  ill  die  Mine  iiietra«  . 
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So  strikingly  appropriate  to  their  circumstances  was  every  one  of  these 
requiem  hymns. 

Mr.  Ellis  relates  that  in  a  letter  he  received  from  the  native  Christians 
at  the  Capital  during  his  first  visit  to  Tamatave  in  1855,  they  told  him 

"that  a  number  of  them  went  out  to  a  solitary  place,  to  sing  together  for 
joy  at  thr  pro^j  ^f  t  of  receiving  copies  of  the  word  of  God."*  While  at 
the  <^:\mi:  place  tor  a  few  weeks  in  the  followinir  >ear,  Mr.  Ellis  was 
frequently  visited  at  night  by  a  number  of  the  Christian  Malagasy  for 
conversation  on  various  subjects.  These  meetings  were  always  associated 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  praver ;  but  besides  Uiis,  these 
believing  people  often  could  not  depart  without  also  singing  a  song  of 
praise,  although  it  was  decidedly  perilous  for  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ellis 
adds  that  although  they  bent  their  heads  down,  and  only  sang  the  native 
hymns  in  an  undertone  or  whisper,  to  English  tunes,  he  was  at  times 
alarmed  lest  some  unfriendly  passer-by  should  hear.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  instinct  of  praise  pould  not  be  repressed  among  the  persecuted 
people. 

And  so,  during  their  long  trial  of  faith  and  patience,  the  Malagasy 
Christians  solaced  themselves  with  their  hvrons :  they  sang  them  In 

rice -holes  and  in  caves;  in  the  recesses  of  tne  forests  ;  on  the  tops  of 
lofitjr  hills,  where  th^  could  watch  from  afar  for  any  unfriendly  approach; 

anci  in  stealthy  meetinirs  by  night  in  the  houses  of  their  friends;!  and, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  words  of  these  sacred  songs  were  simi,'  on 
several  occasions  with  their  dying  breath.  Hut  still  they  sang  on  and 
believed,  as  one  of  their  hymns  expresses  it,  that 

Not  long  will  endure  Shall  the  sorrowful  suffer ; 

The  stormy  nizht,  Yonder  is  the  daybreak, 

Not  for  mauy  days  Happiness  is  near. 

And  accordingly,  in  1861,  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  was  heard  ;  God 
delivered  those  who  were  appointed  to  death ;  and  with  the  decease  of 
Queen  RAnav^ona  came  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors  to  those  who 

were  bound,  an  1  freedom  of  worship  was  again  restored.  When  Mr. 
Ellis  arrived  at  Tamatave  in  1862  and  met  the  rejoicing  Christians,  it 

seemeil  a  stran,Q-e  contrast  to  his  former  visits  to  hear  them  sinp'inc^  aloud, 
with  cheerful  voices,  for  ihi^  part  of  their  worship  he  had  only  heard 
ofTered  before  in  a  u  insper  or  undertone.  And  at  the  rlosp  of  the  service 
they  sang,  with  much  appropriateness  to  the  occasion,  the  native  Jubilee 
bjrmn,  describing  the  captive  and  exiles*  return  : — 

Blow  loud  the  trumpet,  Une  there  is  VV'ho  sets  free 

Which  tells  of  Christ ;  All  who  have  been  bound. 

Yes,  procTaim  aloud  And  calls  toi^ether  the  scattered. 

That  the  Jubilee  is  come.  For  the  Jubilee  is  come. 

•  MmHyr  CMtmA,  pp.  rSs,  1S7. 

"t"  One  of  the  hvnins  wlii.  h  <  ommencf^s  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  .'i>.<  ription  of  praise  to 
God,  end*  with  what  is  like  a  wail  of  soirow  from  tho  persecuted,  so  that  one  mi^t  almoit 
tappOM  it  to  have  been  written  in  the       tkie  of  trial:— 

Oh,  ow  Creator !  For  caves  are  our  dwelling, 

Oh.  Jesns  the  Saviour  I  Holes  in  the  rock  our  refuse; 

Oh,  liulj  Spirit !  Thy  mcrcv  alono  can  gladdra 
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To  ledeem  the  eoilaved,  For  Satan  is  eonquerod. 

To  obtain  a  great  heritage,  There  is  forgiveoess of  sio ; 

Come  home,  all  ye  scattered 0n68»  Return,  O  ye  wanderers, 

For  the  Jubilee  is  come.  For  the  Jubilee  is  come. 

For  some  few  years  after  the  re-opening  of  Madagascar  to  Christian 
effort,  the  orii^inal  hymns  ])n'))ared  by  ihe  first  missionaries  were  used 
unaltered  and  wiiluait  any  additions.  'I  Ixti;  was  a  curiuus  mixture  of 
old  iind  new  tunes  ;  the  former,  as  already  mentioned,  'survivals'  of  llie 
early  period,  and  a  few  of  the  latter  taught  by  the  missionaries  then 
commencing  their  work.  But  with  these  there  came  also  a  number  of 
otlier  tunes,  some  picked  up  from  barrel-organs,  and  dance-music  learned 
from  the  military  bands,*  often  most  incongruous  and  inappropriate  to 
the  words  to  whirh  they  were  sunq* ;  and  together  with  these  were  a  few 
native  melodies.  From  this  strange  mixture  of  tunes  for  religious  wor- 
sliip  a  number  of  most  elaborate  pieces  were  composed  by  certain  native 
musical  geniuses.  Some  of  these  were  of  great  length  and  complexity, 
occasionally  not  without  considerable  ingenuity  and  some  merit  in 
composition,  but  sometimes  with  a  curious,  and  almost  comical,  bass 
accompaniment,  more  like  the  grunt  of  an  animal  than  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice.  But  all  were  utterly  unfit  for  congregational  worship ; 
indeed  it  often  puzzled  us  how  the  singers  tlieniselves  learned  such 
lengthy  and  elaborate  compositions.  It  was  said  that  they  sometimes 
sat  up  all  night  practising  these  piercs.  for  whi*  li  tliey  paid  a  consider- 
able sum  (for  Malagasy)  to  the  teachers.  I  he  service  of  praise  was  liius 
thrown  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  singers,  many  of  whom  were 
slaves,  and  were  oflen  people  quite  unfit  for  the  position  they  occupied 
as  leaders  of  religious  worship.  The  opening  of  new  chapels  in  the 
country,  and  the  united  congregational  meetings  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day morning  of  every  month,  were  the  grand  tinifs-  of  dis}>lay  for  these 
performances,  so  that  this  part  of  the  service  often  brcami^  a  mere  sing- 
ing (  ontt  st,  in  which  parlies  of  singers  from  ditferent  chapels  vied  with 
each  oilier  in  producing  startling  etVects. 

But  what  (it  may  be  said)  were  the  missionaries  doing  meanwhile  ? 
The  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  just  described  reached  its  climax 
two  or  three  years  after  the  burning  of  the  national  idols  in  1869,  when 
for  some  time  there  was  imminent  danger  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
congregations  formed  previous  to  that  date  would  be  swnm|ied  by  the 
Jlood  of  heathen  people  who  then  poured  into  the  existini;  chapels,  and 
into  the  new  ones  which  were  being  built  bvhundrrfls  all  over  tlie  central 
proviiicca.  The  missionaries  were  then  a  small  band  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen  mcn»  and  we  were  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  work  pf  every  kind 
thus  thrown  upon  us.  We  were  painfully  conscious  of  the  evils  inevit- 
ably arising  from  such  a  transitional  state  of  society,  and  not  least  by  the 
unedifying  character  of  public  worship,  especially  in  places  away  from 
our  immediate  influence ;  but  by  teaching  good  tunes,  by  speaking  upon 

*  T  well  remember  Bearing;  i;»<>cf  Mr.  Ellis,  in  lu*  own  peculiar  pronmidation  and  dialect  of 

M  il  il;,<'>v,  gravely  rcbukinf^f  tlu-  sim;t':s  i(  AintMtoniikiinpa  after  thcv  bad  bt'on  stn^ng  wim* 
jiarticulaiiy  lively  jig  to  a  rather  solcum  hyinn,  by  saying,  "Tsv  iiiety  izaOTi  tj  sakixa ;  takao 
ninny  fiddle,  ttWirinny  dtiue  isaay  AngUce^  **TlMf  s  not  proper,  O  frieooi ;  Uke  afiddlet  like 
A  danc«,  i«  Uut." 
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the  subject  of  praise  in  worship,  and  by  papers  and  discussions  in  our 
half-yearly  Congregational  Union  meetings,  we  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  |:^uide  public  opinion  into  a  more  excellent  way. 

Two  or  three  years  previously  the  late  Rev.  R.  G.  Hartley  had  written 
the  first  rhythmical  and  rhymed  Malagasy  hymn,  a  composition  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd  was  beautifully  and 
idiomatically  expressed.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  verses 
thafc  the  accent  is  perfectly  regular  to  the  metre 

Mpam6njy,  MpiAodry  tokAa,  Xaomin*  ny  rdtsy.  fitahin  tSat4na, 

Ampiver^no  handrak'  Anao  Efa  ho  Idsan-ko  bdbo  'zahay; 

Ondry  mania,  manAry  iiy  sda.  Fa  Hianao  no  mahdry  niit 'ma, 
Aza  avcla  hial'  aminao.  Tsy  hahav^ry  ny  6ndry  nay. 

Jesus  the  Saviour,  true  Shepherd  (of  sinners), 

Cause  to  return  to  00  after  Thee  [now) 
Waadering  sheep  (all)  forsaking  the  pasture, 

Do  not  permit  them  to  wander  from  Thee. 

Led  by  all  evil,  deceived  by  the  devil, 

just  on  the  point  of  captivity  gone, 
Thou  art  alone  the  All-powerful  to  hold  us. 

So  of  the  sheep  shall  not  perish  e*en  one. 

The  Malagasy  verses  have  a  ringing  smoothness  of  cadence  which 
quite  caught  the  native  ear,  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  they  were 
set  to  the  tune  of  *'Hail  to  the  brightness,''  the  hymn  immediately  be- 
came very  popular.  Mr.  Hartley  wrote  about  a  dozen  other  excellent 
hymns  ;  these  were  included  in  a  new  edition  of  the  hymn-book  which 
he  edited  in  England,  where  he  died  early  in  1870.  The  same  number 
C'f  the  Ioa>l  meritorious  of  the  old  hymns  were  omitted  to  make  room  for 
the  new  ones,  so  that  the  fignrcii  by  which  the  njajority  had  been  known 
were  retained  unaltered.  Several  of  the  new  liymns  were  original 
compositions ;  others  were  adaptations  of  English  ones,  such  as  "Son 
of  my  soul.  Thou  Saviour  dear,  **fi6gone  unbelief,"  "Jesus,  Thy  robe  of 
righteousness/'  "I'm  but  a  stranger  here,"  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  last  hymn  written  by  ^fr.  Hartley  was  one  expressing  perfect 
trust  in  God  and  submission  to  Uis  will : — 

If  dark  should  be  the  way.  Whether  I  long  shall  live, 

Jehovah,  ()  my  I-ord  !  Or  soon  shall  pnss  zv\y  \\\ 

On  Thee  is  all  my  iruat ;  My  lot's  ordained  by  i  hcc, 

Thou  oaly  art  my  lamp.  I  would  not  choose  myself. 

•        •        •  • 

What  shall  befall  1  know  not.  Thy  pleasure  is  my  own. 

For  hidden  is  from  me  Jehovah.  O  my  Lord  ! 

The  days  I  yet  shall  live,  Upon  Thy  word  I  wait, 

Which  Thou  ba^t  foreordained.  In  Thee  is  all  my  trust. 

Meanwhile,  others  were  at  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  was  taught  by  several  missionaries,  and  before  long  many 
hundreds  of  the  children  and  young  people  were  able  tf>  sinir  -it  sight 
from  that  notation.  VV'ith  their  (juirk  ear  and  natural  taste  for  music, 
they  learned  rapiiily,  so  that  soon  many  were  qualilieol  to  tearh  others. 
Several  missionaries  began  writing  hyuins,  some  of  which  were  published 
in  the  monthly  ni  i^.uine  Tin^  Sda  ('Good  Words'),  and  others  in  leaf- 
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lets.  Some  of  tliese  were  veiy  popular,  and  weie  printed  and  sold 
thousands,  many  of  them  together  with  the  tunes  in  Sol-fa  notation ;  and 
subsequently  several  large  editions  of  the  hymn-book,  now  nearly  donbled 
in  size,  were  disposed  of,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  cheap  school  hymn- 
books,  Sol-fa  tune-books,  collections  of  anthems,  etc.  Many  of  the 
intcllij^ent  Christian  Malagas5y  betran  under  English  guidance  to  write 
rhythmical  hymns.  ^  mie  of  which  arc  quite  equal  to  thn«e  written  by 
Europeans.  A  most  marked  revival  of  congregational  singing  thus  took 
place,  and  for  some  three  or  four  years  hymns  and  hymnologv  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  public  attention.  Several  more  of  the  classical  hymns  of 
England  were  put  into  a  native  dress,  amongst  others,  *'Rock  of  Age^ 
(a  ver}'  excellent  rendering,  of  which  a  specimen  verse  or  two  is  given 
below*),  "Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched,"  "O  come,  all  yo  ^lith- 
ful,"  "Abide  with  me,"  **Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  ;"  as  well  as  many 
more  recent  ones,  such  as  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Ahnighty,"  "We 
plough  the  fertile  meadows,"  "Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  Name  we 
raise;"  and  many  children's  hymns,  including  "Mothers  of  Salem,"  "Oh, 
that  will  be  joyful,'*  etc. 

At  the  same  time^that  is,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago^the  hymns 
of  the  American  revivalists,  Messrs.  Sankey,  Phillips,  and  Bliss,  H>und 
their  way  over  to  Madagascar,  and  soon  became  very  popular  both  with 
the  Europeans  and  natives.  It  wa^  ne  t  \^^x\<y  before  many  were  put  into 
a  M.iUiL'-asy  dress,  and  being  sung  i- >  tin  ^  uiic  tunes  as  their  Eng-lish 
prototypes,  speedily  became  the  most  lavourite  songs  of  the  people; 
SO  that  for  some  years  past  the  strains  so  familiar  in  England  and 
America  have  been  equally  popular  in  Madagascar.  In  church  and 
school,  in  the  people's  houses  after  they  had  eaten  their  evening  meal, 
in  the  fields  as  they  were  at  work,  and  as  they  walked  along  the  roads  at 
night,  one  constantly  heard  the  music  of  "Hold  the  fort,"  "The  sweet 
by-and-by,"  *'What' shall  the  harvest  be  ?"  "That  will  be  heaven  for 
me,**  "Shall  wc  gather  at  the  river  ?"  and  others  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  musical  and  liquid-  and  vowel-loving  Malagasy  lan- 
guage easily  adapts  itself  to  all  the  varied  metres  of  European  hymns, 
and  there  seems  little  difficulty  in  using  it  in  any  style  of  versification ; 
although,  from  the  structure  of  the  language,  and  the  system  of  suffix 
pronouns,  the  choice  of  rhymes  is  much  less  varied  than  in  English. 
Herewith  are  specimen  verses  of  h}Tnns  in  two  metres,  both  exactly 
rliythmical  and  rhymed,  the  first  by  an  English  missionary',!  a  r,!pital 
rendering  into  Malagasy  of  the  fine  missionary  hymn,  "Hail  to  the  Lord's 


t  Rev.  J.  Ru  Ii.ihIm'Ii,  to  whom  the  Mala^sy  owe  much  for  his  efforts  to  imurove  their 
lijmiuilogy  (30  lu  nitis  m  tlu  In-nin-hook  now  in  use  are  of  his  compoMtion),  and  UK>  for  tlia 
most  thoroni^h  and  -.(  u  ntiln  tt-.trhiiii^  of  the  Sol-fa  svstcm,  and  fi>r  tlu>  preparation  of  tune« 
books,  school  »«j>ag-bo<»ks,  etc.  Among^st  other  hymn-writers  were  the  Revs.  W.  E,  Cousina, 
R.  Toy,  J-  A.  Houlder,  G.  CoiuiiM,  ILJBtnm» uia  C*  T«  Rico;  iikd  amoog  tiw  valSnrn,  J* 
AadiiaiuuTOimveioaa. 


Jeso,  Vatolampinay 
O  I  arovy  izaoay. 


K<a  ny  fonay  mtai  map 
Manafah'  anay  tzao ; 
Mba  tsy  hisy  zay  h^jd 
OIo&-te^iDa]iit>^li&. 


Tsjf'  nv  as.inav  atao 
Mahato  ny  didinao  ; 


Tsy  nv  ranomasonay 
Ndmahifr-Ma'  anai 


( /v  <f.  R.  Barcm.) 
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Anointed  and  the  sccoiul  by  a  native  Malagasy,*  .1  translation  of 
•The  Lifeboat"  from  Mr.  Sankev's  Sacnd  Son^s^  both  hymns  being  sang 
10  the  same  tune  as  their  English  originals  :— 

f  aiogana,  ry  Mpaojaka.  Avia,  misento 
Handray  ny  lovanao ;  Aty  ny  6Ionao ; 

Fatngana  r^,  mba  bAka  Ny  fanjakina  ^nto, 
Ny  tiny  h6  Aqbo;  Fa  T6mpo  Ilianao; 

Avla,  hAmpifaly  Tsy  misy  hitomany 
Ny  roalahcio  fd,  to  anairehanao  ; 

Aiilio  nf  mijily  Hiddaoa  nv  tany, 

Sy  Axon'  ny  maigd.  Iziy  halehanao* 

Ry  Kipit^ny !      ny  idy  manjd,  Ny  fSihav&loko  aty  mba  cea^, 

Em  ho  r^raka  sy  kivy  ny  f6,  Ka  taomy  kho  mba  handray  rihat^o 

Ka  hAtanjAho  mba  hat6ky  Anao,  Ny  ffidian'  Avy  ao  Aminao ; 

T6mpo  6,  avia  haai6njy  A.hy  izao.  Tompo  o,  tsinjdvy  aho,  4za  mandao.f 

In  the  promotion  of  this  revival  of  congrcg-ational  singing  and  hymn- 
ology  in  Madas^ascar  the  Press  of  the  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  not  been  behind  that  of  the  London  .Missionary  Society;  and  we 
have  a  noteworthy  illustration  uf  the  way  in  which  common  Christian 
work  makes  good  men  overlook  minor  diflferences,  in  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  new  hymns  were  composed  by  Friends.  One  of  the  earliest  popular 
chUdien's  hymns  was  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Sewell,  for  several  years 
the  senior  member  of  their  mission  in  Antananarivo.  This  was  a  trans- 
lation of  "Whither,  pilgrims,  are  you  going  i^'  The  translation  of  "Abide 
with  me"  is  also  Mr.  Se well's. 

An  edition  of  a  Sol-fa  time-book  was  published  in  1879,  in  which 
suitable  tunes  are  given  for  every  one  of  the  247  hymns  in  the  enlarged 
hymn-book.  These  are  very  varied  in  character,  being  derived  from  a 
number  of  different  sources,  and  the  grave  and  severely  classical  styles 
are  mingled  with  the  more  lively  and  popular  ones.  One  or  two  of  the 
old  native  melodies  are  retained  to  the  hymns  to  which  they  have  been 
so  long  sung.  Some  of  the  'Services  of  Song/  for  several  years  past  so 
popular  in  England  for  Sunday-school  anniversaries,  festivals,  and  other 
occasions,  have  been  put  into  Malagasy,  the  hymns  being  translated, 
together  with  the  connective  reatbngs.  The  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Sa- 
muel," and  others  have  in  this  way  been  made  available  for  Malagasy 
servicci»,  a,nd  have  given  great  delight  to  old  and  youug. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in.  their  service  of  praise  the  Malagasy  con- 
gregations have  already  become  largely  one  with  their  mother  churches 
in  England  who  have  sent  them  the  Gospel,  for  they  sing  numbers  of 
the  same  hymns  and  the  same  tunes  as  those  sung  in  England.  But  we 

•  RAjauniry,  ouco  a  pupil  of  the  writer's,  and  now  for  some  ytars  pastor  of  the  Ambatoua- 
Itiziga  Memorial  Okurcn  at  Antananarivo. 

rho>o  hymns  may  be  read  by  English  readers  with  little  difficulty  by  observing  the  accents, 
and  by  remcrnliering  that  the  vowels  have  the  power  of  the  letters  in  Italian  or  French,  ejtcept 
0fymdkt  lave  in  tbe  ttcl.ttnation,  marked  6,  is  always  like  our  English  o  in  move,  to,  do,  0tC. 
The  conftooants  are  much  the  same  as  in  English,  except  that^  is  always  hard,  s  always  t  and 
not  like  »,  and  j  is  hard  like  dz.  In  the  terminal  rhymes  (as  well  as  elsewhere),  ac  is  sounded 
like  0W  ;  ay  (and  at)  like  ryr ;  to,  like  ewe  ;  and  eo  like  a-oo,    Thu  diphthongs  ao  and  at  (ttj') 

are  alwav<  ]oag  and  2:  <<nted,  so  tb«y  are  UiH  htn  nnmadiodL  /  utAjf  are  idtatic«l«  tht  Utter 

ijcuig  «uway:i  used  as  a  terminal. 


« 
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may  hope  that  with  dccpenin.cf  Christian  cxpprience  and  knowledge,  there 
will  yet  be  a  fuller  ami  more  orif,Mnal  expression  of  devotional  feelin^:  in 
sacred  song  ;  and  that  many  native  poets  will  i)e  raised  up  who  shall  do 
for  the  sacred  poetry  of  Madagascar  what  Watts  and  Wesley,  and  Keble 
and  Lyte  and  Bonar,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  done  for  English  hymn- 
ology,  and  shall  thus  embody  in  ''immortal  verse*'  the  faith,  the  hope,  the 
joy,  and  the  yet  wider  experiences  of  Malagasy  Christianity, 

Jambs  Sibrbe,  Jun.  (Ed.) 

Postscript. 

TiiE  preceding  paper  was  written  during  my  furlough  in  Kngiand  about  five 
years  ago,  and  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  was  there  saidabout  Malaga- 
syhymnology,  and  about  praise  in  public  worship  in  this  country.  The  writing 
of  new  hymns  has  almost  censed  of  late  years,  except  a  few  for  Sunday-school 
anniversaries  or  other  special  occasions,  and  published  in  separate  leaflets  or 
in  some  of  the  moothly  periodicals.  None  of  there  have  yet  been  incorporated 
in  our  hymn*book.  Judging  from  what  I  have  observfo  since  my  return  to 
Madagascar  three  years  nj^^o,  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  little,  if  any. 
prnoTfs?!  ha«?  been  jnade  ol  late  years  in  promoting'-  a  more  cons^rcqfational 
style  ot  worship,  as  regards  the  praises  offered  by  the  people.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  of  the  large  churches  id  the  Capital,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  stxooger 
and  more  enlightened  country  congregations,  the  tunes  sung  are  usually  talceo 
from  the  So!-fa  tunc  book  mentioned  above,  tunes  which  are  appropriate  and 
devotional,  to  our  Kuropean  notions,  as  well  as  easily  learned.  But  a  very 
different  style  of  music— it  music  it  may  be  called— will  be  heard  every  Sunday 
in  the  great  majority  of  our  country  churches.  It  is  difficult  to  descnbe  these 
strange  sounds  so  as  to  convey  any  clear  idea  of  them  to  those  who  have  not 
heard  them.  Noisy  repeats  of  some  refrain,  picked  up  probably  from 
European  sources,  with  curious  alternations  of  bass  and  treble  and  tenor, 
with  now  and  then  a  passage  shewing  some  idea  of  a  melody,  as  well  as 
occasionally  a  fair  harmony-  these  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  sacred 
music  of  the  mass  of  Malagasy  conu^re,£;'ations  at  the  pres<-nt  time.  Often 
these  strange  compositions  are  very  long  and  elaborate  and  must  take  no 
small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  learn;  they  usually  embody  some  words 
taken  from  Scripture,  or  from  some  hymn  ;  but  perhaps  their  most  objection- 
able feature  is  that  only  a  few  can  master  them,  so  that  anything  tike 
common,  congrcg'Htinnal,  and  united  vocal  worship  is  impossible. 

I  think  few  would  object  to  hear  in  every  service  some  sacred  music 
having  the  character  of  an  anthem,  to  be  sung  by  the  quire  only,  the  majority 
of  the  worshippers  not  joining  audibly  in  this  part ;  but  this  should  not  form 
the  only  or  chief  portion  of  the  praise.  That  many  of  the  Malagasy  have 
some  musical  taste  and  power  of  composing  music,  will  I  think  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  havr  listened  to  the  music  of  a  sacred  concert  like  that  >^'-ivea 
by  the  Native  Preachers'  Association  at  the  Ainpantarinana  Memorial  Clmrch 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  ist,  t886,  when  a  number  of  sacred  piecea  were 
sung,  several  with  instrumental  accompaniments,  and  all,  I  believe,  entirely 
of  native  composition.  Many  of  these  seemed,  at  least  to  those  who  had 
no  scientific  knowledge  of  music,  to  be  most  excellent  and  appropriate,  and 
suggested  that  there  was  sufficient  acquaintance  with  musical  science,  as  well 
as  enough  correct  taste,  in  some  of  our  educated  native  friends  to  fit  them 
to  be  composers  of  appropriate  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  for  divine  worship. 
Similarly  excellent  sacred  pieces  were  also  sung:  the  opening:  of  the  pretty 
village  church  at  Aojanahary  ou  ttie  isi  of  last  July.   One  is  inclined  to 
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think  th.1t  we  Europeans  have  not  Wt  hit  upon  quite  the  right  style  of  sacred 
music  for  the  Malagasy,  or  upon  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  in  teaching 
them.  Have  we  not  been  a  little  too  exacting  in  restricting  the  majority  of 
the  tunes  we  have  taught  them  to  the  rather  severe  modem  classical  style  of 
composition  and  harmonies  '1  And  would  not  a  greater  latitude  of  style  of 
tune,  something  with  repeats,  fugues,  and  responsive  parts,  similar  to  the 
tunes  sung  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  be  more 
suitable  to  the  present  stage  of  musical  culture  and  taste  among  the  people  ? 
Especially  would  it  not  enable  and  stimulate  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
congregations  to  join  audibly  and  heartily  in  public  praise?  Certainly  a 
great  deal  remains  still  to  be  done  before  the  singing  in  the  vast  majority  of 
our  churches  can  be  deemed  satisfactonr,  whether  we  consider  the  spiritual 
profit  of  the  worshippers  or  the  glory  of  God. 

I  will  only  add  here  that  I  accepted  with  pleasure  the  offer  of  my  friend  the 
Rev  A.  M.  Hewlett,  M.A.,  to  add  something  about  hymnology  and  sacred 
music  in  his  own  branch  of  the  Christian  chtirch  (the  Anglican)  here  in 
Madagascar.    His  paper  accordingly  follows  herewith. — j.s. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN 

MADAGASCAR. 

MUSIC  is  a  great  power  in  education.  This  fact  has  been  more 
and  more  fully  recognized  in  successive  Codes  of  the  Educa- 
epartment  in  England,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
are  privileged  to  have  a  share  in  the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
Malagasy  nation.  A  former  writer  in  this  [)eriodical*  has  described  the 
the  love  of  the  Malagasy  for  the  old  hymns  which  were  introduced  by 
the*  earliest  missionaries  from  Kngland,  antl  whicli  were  the  comfort 
of  native  Christians  in  days  of  i)ersecution.  lie  mentions  the  defects 
in  those  primitive  specimens,  especially  that  singular  fact  that  there 
was  no  attempt  at  rhythm  in  them,  strong  syllables  falling  for  the  most 
part  on  unaccented  notes  in  the  music.  Since  Mr.  Richardson  wrote, 
much  has  been  done  towards  improvement  in  this  matter,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  We  agree  with  that  writer  in  wishing  that 
any  style  of  music  wliich  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  whatever  d<\Lrree,  the 
vehicle  of  heart-felt  prayer,  may  be  allowed  to  die  a  gentle  death,  but 
with  him  we  sav  "it  must  incvitai)lv  iro.'"  Htnv  NtratiLrc  it  would  be  to 
hear  an  English  congregation  singing  the  two  following  lines  to  "St. 
AnneV  or  any  common-metre  tune : — 

The  Almighty  hath  created 
Heaven  and  the  ocdan. 

*  lUv.  J.  Richard«oa,  ia  the  .\NNVAL  tor  1870,  p.     {  sea  abo  At^nni,  p.  xji,  seq. 
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Yet  such  is  the  character  of  the  rinrthm  in  very  many  Malagasy  hymns  ; 
and  the  absence  of  the  'scanning  facul^  in  the  Malagasy  mmd  up  to 
the  present  time  is  so  complete,  that  snch  hymns  do  not  excite  any 

feelinc:'  of  dissatisfiiction.  Here  then  the  need  of  training  is  seen. 
While  there  is  tnurh  scope  for  taste  both  in  music  and  in  poetry,  and 
much  that  is  accepted  in  Europe  might  never  be  appropriate  in  Mada- 
gascar, yet  each  art  has  its  absolute  rules,  wIucIj  caiinot  be  broken 
with  impunity  ;  and  we  shall  never  raise  music  and  poetry  to  their 
proper  place  as  powers  to  educate  the  native  mind  and  soul,  if  we 
acqttiesce  in  the  use  of  such  hymns  as  those  indicated  above. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mending  old  hjmons  or  composing' 
new  ones  seem  to  me  to  be  two:  (i)  the  fewness  of  firm  ultimate 
syllables  in  the  language,  and  (2)  the  number  of  words  that  are  needed 
to  give  full  sense.  With  regard  to  the  former  point,  most  readers  of  the 
Annual  are  acquainted  with  those  often-recurring  final  syllables  ka,  na^ 
and  tra.  Now  we  shall  not  get  any  good  poeiry  or  liymiii  until  u  is  a 
recognized  canon  that  to  place  any  one  of  these  in  an  accented  place 
In  the  scanning  or  music,  to  allow  one  of  them  to  fall  on  the  *down 
beat,'  is  a  capital  crime,  and  deserving  of  the  punishment  which  befalls 
an  English  schoolboy  when  he  makes  a  false  quantity  in  his  Latin. 
How  many  a  IMalagasy  hymn  is  kept  from  being  classed  as  'excellent*  \sf 
the  admission  of  this  fault  i    1  ake  an  instance  :    Dr.  Bonar  wrote 

A  few  more  years  shall  roll, 
A  few  more  seasons  cume, 

And  we  shall  be  with  those  that  rest 
Asleep  within  the  tomb. 

Notice  the  firm  syllable  at  the  end  of  each  line.  Don't  clip  it  in  singing. 
How  well  that  word  "tomb"  comes  out  on  the  dotted  semtbreve  in  the 
music  I  Now  compare  the  following,  which  those  who  know  the  Mala- 
gasy language  will  allow  to  be  a  fair  translation  of  the  above : — 

Handalo  faingana 

Ny  taona  sisa  aty, 
Dia  hody  mandty  izahay 
Hlala  sasatra. 

I  have  often  taught  this  by  rote  to  a  congregation  or  school.  The 
second  line  falls  naturally  into  rhythm.  The  Malagasy  repeating  it  say, 
^^Ny  taona  sh[a)  aty  as  naturally  as  we  say,  "A"  f6w  more  seasons 
c6me."    But  the  fourth  line  ?    All  you  can  hear  in  the  repetition  is 

*^  Hid  111  sasair."  The  final  a  is  no  doubt  sounded  by  them,  but  soimded 
most  liirhtly  ;  and  this  is  tlie  note  that  we  expect  them  to  hold  out  for 
three  i)eats.  thereby  murtlering  either  the  music  or  the  genius  of  the 
Malagasy  language.  These  three  final  syllables  then  must  be  carefully 
avoided  in  all  accented  places.   And  so  also  should  we  avoid  the  suffix 

i)ronounsor  the  first  (singular)  and  third  persons.  Take  two  simple 
tnes  from  a  version  of  "Jerusalem  the  golden > 

Mpanjaka  manan  daia 

No  monin(a;  aminy 

(i.e.  'He  is  a  glorious  King  Who  dwelleth  with  them').  Now  the  last  line 
in  rhythmical  enough  in  reading  **JVo  mMn{a)  dmny"  because  the 
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last  syllable  may  be  read  short ;  but  if  you  set  it  to  its  tune,  and  hold 
out  the  last  syllable  to  the  final  semibreve,  you  get  **No  mMn{a)  dm'^" 
which  is  wofse  than  singing  in  English,  "A  fSLinous  victor^."  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  suffix  "Ao  ('my'),  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
in  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  plural  {-ay,  -anay,  excluding  the  person 
addressed)  and  the  second  person  sinc^ular  (-(T^?,  -{inao),  good  firm  syllables 
whi(  h  may  be  used  freely,  and  are  happily  the  forms  most  needed  in 
words  of  prayer.    Charles  Wesley's  beautiful  lines : — 

Other  refu^'e  have  I  none  ; 
Hangs  my  helpless  SOUl  on  Thee, 

are  melodiously,  if  not  fully,  expressed  by 

Aiza  handosiranay 

Afa-tsy  ny  elatr.io  ? 

(•Whither  shall  we  flee  if  not  to  Thy  wini^s  ?*)  A  Malagasy  readino^ 
these  lines  would  naturally  read  them  in  rhythm,  and,  in  singing,  the 
liriii  t/r  and  ao  fit  well  to  the  final  long  notes  of  the  music.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  not  to  use  these  syllables  so  freely  as  to  spoil  the  sound 
by  an  undue  number  of  om  and  ajm*  This  danger  may  be  seen  in  two 
▼erses  of  an  attempt  to  render  Mr.  Keble's  hymn,  "New  eveiy  morning 
is  the  love  :** — 

Hirainay  fihlram-baovao,  Vaovao  ny  femindrampenao, 

F"a  ni  ntinnn,  ry  Tompod,  Ka  saotranay  hatao  vaovao, 

Katdrv  tsara  i/aliay,  Nampianay  ny  hciokay, 

Ka  ijotanjahinau  indray.  Fa  voavelanao  itidray. 

And  unfortunately  we  have  very  few  other  firm  syllables  at  the  end  of 
words.  The  forms  in  oa,  as  sou,  lokba^  avokba,  are  monosyllabic  enough 
for  the  purpose ;  so  are  those  in  ^y,  as  hi^ndj\  ampitomhb}\  etc. ;  and  we 
have  a  tew  active  verbs  with  the  accent  on  the  ultimate,  as  manoml  and 
mandU,  and  some  few  primitive  roots  available,  as  nt,  be^/o:  but  a  large 
majority  of  words  throw  the  accent  further  back,  and  this  points  to  our 
using  metres  with  a  full  foot  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  rather  than  those 
with  one  Ion?  syllable.  Take  the  first  two  verses  of  a  Christmas  carol, 
a  translation  of  the  following 

Waken  !  Christian  children,  Zaza  Krisfiana, 

Up!  and  lei  us  sing  Asandratonao 

With  glad  voice  the  praises  Feo  hiderana 

Of  our  new-born  Rmg*  Ny  Mpanjakanao, 

Up  !  'tis  meet  to  welcome  Rristo  Tompontsika 
With  a  joyous  lay  lo  Mpanjaka  io, 

Christ,  the  King  of  Gloiy,  Teraka  ho  antsika, 
Born  for  us  to  day.  Ka  mba  ifalio. 

Here  the  na?,  in  the  first  verse  and  the  kas  in  the  second  arc  safely 
disposed  of  on  the  unaccented  notes.  This  little  carol  is  translated  bv 
a  native,  and  is  very  popular  in  sotue  of  out  schools. 

A  further  danger  arises  from  those  eminently  Malagasy  syllables,  the 
final  ka,  na,  and  tra.  It  is  this :  some  hymn  writers  have  thought  it  pos- 
Mble  to  cut  the  a  oflT  entirely,  making  it  of  no  account  in  the  scanning. 
It  is  possible  in  cases  when'the  a  is  followed  by  a  similar  vowel,  as  in  the 
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specimen  above,  r/i'>nin{a)  aminy^^  where  the  two   </s  j»roperIy 

coalesce  into  one  syllable  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  where,  by  leaving  out 
the  vowel,  two  consonants  are  brought  together  which  do  not  combine 
by  the  laws  of  the  language.  I  give  two  instances  of  this  from  another 
of  our  Christmas  carols,  which  is,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  deservedly 
popular : — 

Koa  mba  aoka  handeha  isika,  He  !  ny  mponina  ao  an-danitra 

Ka  hamboa  panatitra,  Xo  indray  miredona  ; 

Fo  niadio  sy  h»'rint sika,  Andriam.initrn  maka  nofo 

Fanajana  sy  vavaka.  Mbamin- tsatan'  nlona. 

Without  entcrinij^  on  other  c  rilit  ism  of  llieso  lines,  T  would  point  out 
that  a  Malagasy  cannot  proiiuunce  n  and  s  together,  so  that  the  words 
"Fanajan{a)  sy  vavahf*  are  inadmissible.  They  might,  however,  be 
written,  ^*Fanajan'Uy  vavaka*^  the  /  saving  the  pronunciation  and  the 
scanning  togeuer.  But  a  worse  error  is  to  try  and  cut  off  the  final  a  of 
Andriamanitra,  thus  bringing  r  and  m  together.  The  only  way  to  sing 
this  is  to  break  the  minim  w  hich  properly  belongs  to  the  s\  !Iable  ma  into 
two  crotchft*;.  and  to  sing  ma-ni  io  iln^m  :  thus  we  have  the  next  note 
for  the  sylhil)h'  /ra.  But  the  ideal  Malagasy  poet  of  the  future  will  find  a 
way  to  avoid  such  collocations. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  setting  up  too  high  a  standard,  a  standard 
to  which  some  of  the  first  English  hymns  do  not  attain.  Undoubtedly 
Bishop  Ken  fell  below  it  when  he  wrote : — 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 

and 

Und^r  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. 

But  these  have  been  ver>'  properly  changed  in  some  hymn-books  to  *'A11 
praise,'*  and  ''Beneath.**   Mr.  Keble  again  wrote : — 

Sun  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear, 

and 

Abide  with  roe  firom  morn  till  eve, 

in  corresponding  stanzai? ;  but  the  variation  is  permissible  in  poetry 
intended  to  be  read  only,  and  a  good  musician  setting  these  lines  to 
music  would  vary  the  beat  of  his  tune  to  suit  them,  as  Dr.  Dykes  has  done. 
At  th>  best  we  shall  probably  always  have  to  sing  many  faulty  lines 

in  Malagasy  ;  the  present  writer  only  pleads  that  more  persistent  efforts 
should  be  made  to  give  the  people  training  in  the  rules  of  poetical  and 

musical  art. 

On  the  second  ]>i<i!\t  m«auiuncd  above,  much  nood  not  be  said. 
The  mind  ol  the  Malai^.tsy  is  for  the  must  part  agauist  short  forms 
of  expression.  This  shows  itself  in  the  address  of  a  letter,  which 
most  always  be*  **To  so-and-so,  ai  such  a  place"  {Any.,  ao, .),  or,  as  in 
a  bill  once  !)rought  me  by  my  servant,  in  which  every  article  of  his 
marketing  had  the  word  amuiy,  to  buy,  between  it  and  its  price, 
thus 

Thrrt>pi'nce  })!iy  finvwood. 
Three  halfpence  buy  eggs. 
Sixpence  to  buy  a  CuriKey,  etc. 
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If  anyone  sets  himself  to  translate  a  hymn  from  the  English,  Latin,  or 
I  suppose,  German,  he  will  find  that  he  needs  many  more  lines  in  Mala- 
gasy, if  he  intends  to  give  the  full  sense.  Thus  we  have  a  ver^'  beautiful 
translation  of  Bonar's  verses,  **I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,"  but  the 
three  verses  of  the  oriu;inal  have  become  six.  The  antidote  stems  to 
be  :  first,  for  intending  hymn  writers  to  choose  very  simple  ideas  aud 
not  tiy  to  express  much  in  one  hymn ;  and  next,  for  the  people  to  be 
taught  that  a  language  must  modify  itself  in  poetrv,  and  that  the  full 
complement  of  articles  and  conjunctions  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  what  is  meant. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  Tmrds  to  he  sunc:  t<i  ih  it  of  the 
music  to  which  they  are  to  he  sung,  1  should  he  wanting  in  tlic  courage 
of  my  convictions  if  I  did  not  express  myself  emphatically  against  wliat 
is  generally  called  'Malagasy  singing,'  as  distinct  from  that  introduced 
from  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  native  congregations  can  join 
very  heartily  in  the  whinings  and  bowlings  which  are  called  by  that 
name,  and  that  they  find  it  very  hard  to  get  into  any  European  method 
of  singing.  Nevertheless  my  view  is  that  in  the  interests  of  advance- 
ment, and,  I  would  add,  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuan',  it  must 
be  superseded.  Do  not  lower  an  art  which  has  been  slowly  perfected 
from  the  days  of  Palestrina  and  Purcell  to  those  of  Mandel  and  Mendels- 
sohn, to  please  the  unformed  tastes  of  a  nation  who  only  need  some 
years  of  patient  teacliing  to  become  a  musical  people  indeed.  A  Mala- 
gasy child  first  learning  arithmetic  naturally  writes  his  figures  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  with  the  digits  on  the  left  hand,  then  the  tens  to  the 
right  of  them,  etc« ;  but  no  teacher  of  arithmetic  has  been  bold  enough 
to  s:!^  that  the  recognized  European  method  of  that  science  should  be 
modified  to  suit  the  Malagasy.  To  take  another  illustration  :  in  music 
itself  there  is  some  unpleasant  drudgery  to  be  >;one  through  before 
proficiency  is  acquired.  **Don't  give  the  child  those  crude  scales  to 
practise  hour  after  hour.  Let  him  pick  out  prcU)  tunes  in  his  own  way 
that  is,  in  the  way  which  a  venerable  friend  of  mine  calls,  "flopping  on 
the  harmonium.'*  Very  well,  let  the  child  *'flop"  by  all  means,  but  he 
will  never  become  a  musician  or  hold  his  own  in  competition  with  his 
fellows.  I  would  desire  to  be  at  one  with  the  best  and  wisest  mission- 
aries who  have  wc^rked  here,  in  consulting  native  taste  and  honouring 
native  ohservance  in  evcrv  | n^sible  way,  hut  I  should  cease  to  deserve 
th<- name  of  a  teacher  if  1  rested  content  w  ith  'Malagasy  singing.*  In 
tile  matter  of  church  hymns  I  would  encourage  the  use  of  a  certain 
number  of  what  arc  called  'popular  melodies,'  as  those  from  Mr.  Sankey's 
book,  or  7%e  Crmn  of  Jcsus  music,  but  I  would  endeavour  also 
to  introduce  some  of  a  more  solidly  musical  character,  as  those  b) 
Tallis,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Crotch,  and  down  to  that  prince  of  hymn-tune 
writers  in  our  own  generation,  Dr.  J.  B.  Dykes.  And  through  hymn- 
tunes  I  would  endeavour  to  guide  the  national  taste  on  to  higner  fields, 
hoi)ing  that  •^oTn**  of  us  may  live  to  liear  **The  Messiah"  or  **St.  Paul** 
well  and  religiously  rendered  in  AntanAnarivo. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  will  allude,  as  having  a  possible 
bearing  on  the  future  musical  history  of  this  nation.    An  eloquent  writer 
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has  said  that  a  cathedral  mav  be  called  "a  shrine  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms,"  for  in  the  cathedral,  those  noblest  of  all  hjmns  are  rendered  to 
melodious  music,  without  omission  and  without  cessation,  month  after 
month  through  the  centuries.  Perhaps  many  who  read  this  paper  will 
recall  passing  visits  to  Westminster  or  St.  Paul's,  or  York  or  Exeter,  and 
how,  while  tlie  other  mii'^ir  was  grrinrlnr,  it  was  yet  thr-  chanting  of  the 
Psalms  that  especially  retrcshed  tiicir  spirits  and  raised  up  their  thoughts 
heavenwards.  Surely  to  give  such  an  opportunity  to  the  Malagasy 
is  an  undertaking  which  may  win  the  sympathy  of  all,  even  thouyii  their 
own  conception  of  missionary  work  or  of  elevating  influences  may  be  a 
very  different  one.  Such  an  opportunihr  it  is  hoped  will  be  given  in  the 
stone  church  now  rising  in  the  midst  of  this  city,  on  the  north  of  Ando- 
hAlo.  The  Church  of  England  having  come  late  into  the  mission-field 
of  Madagascar,  it  may  very  properly  he  felt  that  her  chief  energies 
should  be  given  to  the  more  distant  and  unchristianized  parts  of  the 
island,  but  here  in  the  mother  city  must  be  her  re[)resentative  head- 
quarters and  mother  church ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  future  days,  when 
history  is  written,  this  praise  will  be  hers :  that  she  translated  for  the 
people  such  ancient  hymns  (the  property  of  all  Christians)  as  the  '*Te 
Deum  laudamus,'**  and  that  she  especially  taught  the  people  to  see  in 
the  chanted  strains  of  the  Psalter  their  King  sufli'ering,  rising,  exalted. 
Such  a  witness  she  might  well  hear,  not  to  those  few  alone  who  claim 
her  membership,  but  to  .ill  who  own  the  name  of  Christ.  In  prep<ira- 
tion  for  such  a  work  the  Psalter  is  already  arranged  for  chanting,  and 
is  set,  for  the  most  part,  to  single  'Anglican'  chants  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  schools ;  and  many  or  the  Psalms,  as  they  recur  in  monthly 
course,  are  already  sung  in  the  temporary  church.  Is  it  a  very  distant 
ideal  which  fancies  them  really  well  rendered  to  organ  accompaniment 
every  day,  and  frequently  listened  to  or  joined  in  by  many  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  Anglican  Mission  ?  Is  it  a  vain  thought  to  nope  to  raise 
and  elevate  the  Malagasy  nation  by  sucii  a  means  (among  others), 
when  one  considers  what  a  blessing  church  music  of  a  high  tone  has 
been  to  many  in  England  ? 

"iiow  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?"  We  can  do 
it,  and  gladly,  if  we  are  helping  in  any  measure  to  teach  it  to  others  who 
are  ''no  longer  strangers,"  but  '*fellow  citizens"  with  ourselves.  And  if 
there  are  some  here  who  long  to  visit  England  again,  that  they  may  hear 

*'  once  nori!  in  college  fanes 

The  storm  ;h»  ir  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thunder  music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  bla?:oned  on  the  panes," 

they  may  quench  their  thirst  for  church  music  by  striving  in  their 
measure  to  make  the  natives  here  partakers  in  its  mystic  thrilling  power. 

A.  M.  HfiWUETT. 

•  It  mtk}'  be  remarked  that  the  "Te  Deum,"  tran elated  mto  Malagasy,  uds  wit  to  music 
several  yvan  ago  by  Mr.  \V.  Ponl  and  published  in  a  small  book  of  Anthems  issued  in  1873. 
Also  'h-'  •;'^"mii-  li\ mn  "Vciii.  Cr-  <'"r  "^mIi  Uus"  u  n^^  Ir.if.^I.i'' d  R>  \  .  \V.  E.  CoUAins, 
and  u  to  b»  louuU  as  ^o,  17  in  thi)  h}um<uooJi&  used  by  the  L.M.6.  Mxd  k'.k\H,A*  COOgrega* 

tkoi  la  MadifMcar.— Ens. 
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THE  CHANNELS  AND  LAGOONS  OF  THE  EAST 

COAST  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

IN  a  previous  paper,  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the 
Academy*  an  outline  of  the  hydrography  of  Madagascar, 
and  of  shew  ing  that  the  watershed  of  the  country,  instead  of 
(l!\  i(]ing  the  island  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  as  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  the  case,  is  situated  much  nearer  the 
eastern  than  it  is  to  the  western  coast.  This  division  of  the 
island  into  two  river  basins  of  unequal  si^e  arises  from  the 
position  of  the  mountains,  which,  almost  bathing  thf  ir  feet  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  their  eastern  side,  rise  gracluallv  by  a 
series  of  slopes  to  a  considerable  height  ;  w  hile  on  ilieir  western 
sides,  their  general  descent  is  less  abrupt,  and  a  vast  plain 
separates  the  central  mass  from  the  sea. 

The  rivers  also  which  water  the  eastern  region  have  a  much 
shorter  course  than  those  which  flow  towards  the  west.  They 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  but  their  volume  is  small  during 
a  gj  eat  part  of  the  year,  because,  descending  by  very  steep 
gradients,  they  only  receive  small  tributory  streams.*  Issuing 
mm  the  mountains,  they  find  a  narrow  plain  against  whi(£ 
the  currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean  impinge  with  violence ;  these 
currents  constantly  tending  to  dose  up  the  outlets  of  the  rivers 
with  sand.  And  because  the  volume  of  water  whidi  they 
usually  bring  down  is  not  large,  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  unable  to  open  a  direct  passage  into  the  sea.  If,  after  a 
considerable  flood,  they  sometimes  force  open  the  bar  of  sand 
which  daily  accumulates,  and  which  the  ocean  currents  maintain 
undiminished,  the  opening  thus  temporarily  cleared  is  quickly 
re-formed  as  soon  as  the  river  floods  decrease. 

It  follows  therefore  that  these  rivers  not  often  having,  at  least 
between  the  i2th  and  the  23rd  parallels,  a  direet  and  permanent 
outlet,  attain  a  size  and  d»'\'f^1npment  in  the  plain  which 
deceives  one  as  to  their  true  importance.  From  this  cause  also 
they  send  out,  parallel  to  the  coast,  both  to  north  and  south, 
branches  which,  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  broad,  following 
tilt'  lf»vel  and  the  configuration  of  the  qround,  have  usually  a 
Considerable  length,  and  which,  uniting  with  several  others, 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  common  outlet,  often 
situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  different  streams  which 
contribute  to  it. 

•  TteBuis'AcMMaiMdMSciaiMwt** 
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"^^^^  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  channels  are  found  in  eveiy 
paiMF^e  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  which  is  exposed  to 
the  great  Indian  Ocean  current,  from  16^52'  of  south  latitude 
as  far  as  22^25'.  From  16*52'  to  18*13',  however,  they  are  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  only  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Iv6ndrona  and  that  of  the  Afitit^nana  that 
they  become  sufficiently  numerous  and  near  together  to  be 
utilized  for  coast  navigation.  Between  these  two  rivers,  along"  a 
total  extent  of  485  kilom^tre<;  ["301  miles],  there  are  twenty-t^'o 
channels  or  lagoons,  fonned  by  more  than  fifty  difierent 
streams. 

These  cli.innfl.s  are  of  very  varying  dimensions:  in  some 
places  they  are  so  narrow  that  a  caiKM-  can  with  difficulty  pass 
along,  while  in  other  places  they  \\  i  li  11  out  to  trom  200  to  300 
metres  I  220  to  330  yardsj  in  breadth;  and  wherever  any 
depression  of  the  surface  exists  they  become  lakf>,  which  are 
sometimes  miles  in  len^rth,  and  of  which  the  most  important 
and  best  known  are  Nosiv^,  Andrinokod i tra,  Ras6amasay  and 
Ras6ab^,  Fenoarivo,  R^ngaz^va,  and  Itamjiolo.  They  are 
sometimes  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  simple  belt  of 
sand  a  few  yards  in  breadth,  sometimes  by  a  grassy  plain 
more  or  less  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  measures 
several  hundred  yards,  occasionally  even  several  miles,  in  width. 
They  are  not,  however,  all  navigable,  at  least  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  for  in  die  dry  season  they  contain  more  mud  than  water ; 
still,  such  as  nature  has  made  them,  they  are  very  useful  and  do 
much  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  transport  of  goods 
along  this  inhospitable  coast,  where  lighterage  is  impracticable 
from  the  violent  currents  and  from  the  heavy  surf  which  almost 
constantly  prevails,  and  where,  besides,  there  are  neither  ports 
nor  anchorages  where  vessels  can  take  shelter.  We  ought, 
however,  to  say,  that  this  natural  canal,  so  commodious  in  eveiy 
respect,  has  its  inconveniences  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
for  it  renders  the  eastern  plain  a  very  hotbed  of  fever. 

The  one  and  twenty  isthmuses  which  separate  these  channels, 
the  ampaualaiia^  as  the  Malagasy  call  them— because  they  are 
oblipi'ed  to  take  their  canr)es  out  of  the  water  and  draq*  them 
ahuiLi'  the  land  to  the  next  channel  —  ha\-e  a  total  lentj^th  ot  46 
kilonirtri's  [  miles^,  ab(nit  one  eleventh  part  of  the  whole 
distance;  sonir  of  the>('  nicisure  only  a  ftnv  hundn^d  vards, 
othrr.N  are  miu/h  as  from  two  to  thre<"  kil<)fn«'ires,  and  one  of 
them  is  eii4lii  ki  1( >;nt.-:lre.s  '  nt-arlv  five  mih's  j,  across. 

It  u  as  inl»'r«  stiniT  from  a  geographical  jxnnt  of  view  t(^  make 
a  detailed  survey  of  these  channels  and  lagoons,  for  nua  li<  i-e 
else,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  can  there  be  found  so  loug 
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and  important  a  chain  as  this.   This  survey,  which  I 
with  care  by  the  azimuth  compass,  and  which  is  verifi 
eigjiteen  astronomical  observations,*  is  reproduced  to  a  scale  of 
I — 145,000  on  the  map  which  I  am  now  completing. 

On  comparing  this  map  with  those  which  have  previously 
appeared  up  to  the  present  day,  especially  with  the  chart  of 
the  Enirlish  Admiralty,  one  sees  the  considerable  difference 
which  exists  between  the  former  outlinr-^,  ^^hich  are  altogether 
imag-inary,  and  those  which  are  the  ri^sult  of  my  labours.  In 
fact,  in  place  of  lakes  of  great  size  scattorcHl  h.ip-h.izard  all  along 
the  eastern  const,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  represented  as  without  any  communication  with  each  other, 
this  map  shows,  as  I  have  ^aid,  narrow  channels,  almost  conti- 
nuous, which  follow  the  shore  clusoly,  and  which  do  not  become 
wide  except  occasionally.  The  t^^reater  part  ot  the  towns  and 
villatres  which  are  ht-re  marketl  lia\  »'  been  shewn  by  me  for  the 
ftrst  time  ;  and  I  have  also  rectititMl  the  position  of  localities 
shewn  on  previous  maps,  which  places,  except  four,!  were 
erroneously  Hi arked  to  the  amount  of  from  15  to  20  kilometres 
or  more ;  tor  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Matitanana,  the  error  was 
as  much  as  28',  that  is,  about  51 J  kilomtoes !  [32  miles.]  These 
errors  of  position  with  regard  to  the  mouths  ot  important  rivers 
and  of  towns  frequented  hy  Creole  traders  for  -commercial 
purposes,  have  often,  in  the  case  of  captains  of  ships,  been  the 
cause  of  delays  which  are  most  prejudical  to  the  interests  of 
their  owners. 

Alfred  GRANDmiEit. 


SUPPI.FMKXTARY  NoTE. — The  above  article  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  original,  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Coniptes  Rcndus  des  Seances  de  U Acadcmie  drs  Sn'rnccs  of  Paris, 
Af arch  16,  18^5,  a  copy  of  whieh  was  obliijinuly  sent  to  me  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  autiior.  A  few  aihlitional  particulars 
may  be  here  given  as  to  this  remarkable  chain  of  lai^^oons  on 
the  east  coast  of  Madagascar.  The  "Rntjlish  tourist"  referred  to 
by  M.  Grandidier  in  a  foot-note  was  ('<i|>tain  W.  Rooke,  R.A., 
who,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1864,  explored  the 
greater  portion  of  these  lagoons  in  a  boat  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose  at  Mauritius.    Capt.  Rooke  was  accompanied 

•  This  survey  extends  alonR  all  the  c<»nst  conij  !  hetween  the  mouth  of  tlie  Soaniianiiia 
l.it.  S.  i^'i''52'i5')  an<l  ^l*^**  of  the  Matitanaiia  (lat.  22"i4'i.S').  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
situated  between -tVndovorin to  (I at.  iH^'s'^  )  an«l  Mahanoro  (l  it.  I9  '54'i3').  a  little  over  550 
Idlometres.  Aa  Bttgtilh  tourist  traversci I  in  1HO4  a  part  of  the  channels  and  laq:oons  of  tbooast 
co.ist.  but  hi*^  arrniint  -^I'v*"'*  no  exact  information  tij^tn  this  vory  intercstillg  lubject. 

t  Andovoraoto,  Mahanoro,  Mahola,  and  Mananjara. 
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by  three  other  gentlemen ;  and  leaving  Tamatave  on  the  24th 
of  April,  they  reached  Mitsindrdno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riiw  1 
MiUianj^ra,  on  the  29th  of  May.   Capt.  Rooke  appears  to  have 
taken  no  instruments  for  the  scientific  mapping  of  the  country  I 
he  traversed,  but  he  carefully  noted  the  succession  of  channels,  | 
lagoons  and  lakes,  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  his  \ 

Saper  entitled,  "Boat  Voyage  along  the  East  Coast  Lakes  of 
[adagascar"  [Proc,  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.^  Dec.  1865}.  Capt.  Rooke's 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  land  portage  to  water-way  along 
the  coast  was  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  distance; 
he  says  that  "in  no  case  had  the  boat  to  be  carried  more  than 
six  miles  from  one  lake  to  another ;  and  frequently,  to  effect  a  i 
junction  between  two  of  the  lakes,  it  would  only  be  necessary  1 
to  enlarge  a  small  wat^T-course  forming  a  connection  between  ! 
them."    It  is  evident  that  with  a  comparatively  small  expendi-  : 
ture  a  continuous  and  commodious  water-way  might  be  made  | 
along  300  miles  of  coast,  connecting  the  principal  ports  on  this 
side  of  the  island,  and  giving  a  great  impetus  to  trade.  By 
cutting  less  than  30  miles  of  canal,  Iv6ndrona,  a  little  south 
of  Tamatave,  might  be  connected  with  And6vor^nto,  VAtoman- 
dry,  M^han^ro,  MahMa,  Ambcihy,  M^sindr^no  and  many  other 
less  important  places,  as  well  as  with  the  interior  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  upper  plateau.    More  than  50  years  ago,  during  the  reign  ' 
of  the  first  Radama,  this  great  work  was  actually  commenced; 
and  a  large  number  of  men  were  gathered  together  to  make  the 
necessary  cuttings  to  join  the  lagoons;  but  the  death  of  that 
sagacious  sovereign  put  an  end  to  the  work.   It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  present  Government  may  feel  itself  able  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  recommence  this  undertaking.  A  great  increase 
of  trade  and  prosperity  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island 
would  certainly  result  from  the  completion  of  this  'East  Coast 
Canal.'   It  need  only  be  added  that  some  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  Madagascar  is  to  be  found  along  the  shore  where  these 
lakes  and  lagoons  occur.   The  belt  of  land  between  them  and  . 
the  sea  is  covered  with  the  freshest  turf,  and  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  over  the  surface  make  it  appear  almost  like  an 
English  park    On  one  side  are  the  glassy  waters  of  the  lake, 
often  spreading  away  for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west,  with  the 
blue  ranges  of  the  interior  as  a  background  ;  while  on  the  other 
side  are  the  magnificent  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  their 
ceaseless  roar ;  and,  further  out  to  sea,  is  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted coral  reef,  crested  with  foam,  as  the  great  rollers  dash 
themselves  into  spray. 

JAM£S  SiBREE,  JUN.  (Ej).} 
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BIBLE   REVISION  WORK  IN  MADAGASCAI^ 

COULD  the  readers  of  the  Axnual  havt-  been  introduced  about 
mid-day  on  Wednesday,  Octohpr  251I1  of  last  year,  into  the 
Committee-room  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  forms  part 
of  the  great  block  of  College  buildings  that  are  now  such  a  conspit  nous 
object  on  the  Firav6hitra  hill,  in  Antandnarfvo,  they  would  have  seen, 
seated  roiiiid  a  long  office  table,  seven  European  misBtonaries  and  two 
native  pastors.  At  the  head  of  the  table  is  seated  the  chairman,  the 
writer  of  the  present  paper;  on  his  right  are  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle, 
superintendent  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  Mr.  H.  K.  Clark,  of  the 
Friends'  Mi?«:ion,  and  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  of  the  London  Mission  ; 
on  his  left  are  seated  the  Revs.  VV.  Monti^'omery  and  R.  Baron,  F.L  S., 
of  the  London  Mission,  and  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish,  of  the  Anglic  an 
Mission ;  while  opposite  the  chairman  are  Joseph  Andrianaivorav^lona 
and  Andrian6ny.  both  of  them  college-trained  men  of  good  ability  and 
large  experience.  On  the  table  are  scattered  books  and  papers,  such  as 
Polyglot  Bibles,  concordances,  dictionaries,  commentaries,  and  printers* 
proofs.  The  Committee  met  at  half-past  eight,  and  after  -I  n  prayer 
for  help  began  its  morning's  work— viz.  the  Book  of  Malachi.  The 
work  has  gone  on  steadily  for  nearly  four  honrs,  and  now  the  solemn 
and  awe-inspinnt^:  words  that  form  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  reached,  and  the  first  revision  of  the  Malagasy  Bible  is 
complete.  Books  arc  closed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  all  faces  are 
brightened  by  the  consciousness  that  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Twelve  ^ears  before  this  the  Revision  Committee  began  its  work ;  but 
of  the  original  members*  who  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  first  session, 
only  three  are  present  this  morning— viz.  the  chairman,  the  Rev,  L. 
Dahle.  and  Pastor  Joseph  Andrianaivoravelona.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Dahle.  all  kneel  round  the  table,  and,  with  the  revised  version  lying 
before  them,  unite  in  a  few  words  of  earnest  and  joyfuf  thanks  to  Goo, 
and  comnit-nd  to  Him  the  work  upon  which  the  labour  of  so  many  years 
has  been  spent,  beseeching  Him  tu  niake  this  new  translation  a  stream 
of  life  and  blessing  to  the  Malagasy  people. 

But  whv  has  such  a  laborious  task  been  undertaken  ?  Did  not  David 
Jones  ana  David  Griffiths  complete  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Malagasy  language  before  the  outbreak  c)f  the  persecution?  And  did 
not  their  version,  read  in  secret  and  at  risk  of  liberty  or  life,  sustain  the 
faith  of  the  little  flock  in  Madagascar  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
repression  and  persecution  Yes,  \n  rlie  eternal  honour  of  iIk  sl-  two 
niissinnarie.s,  and  their  colleagues,  Jolms  an<l  Freenjan,  who  heijied  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  work,  be  it  said  that,  notw  ithstanding  tiie  multi- 
farious duties  devolving  upon  them,  they  did  succeed  in  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  Bible  translation  in  the  Malagasy  language.   David  Jones 

•  Prt?j^nt  4it  first  Session,  Dccfiiilier  ist — igth,  1873  :  Dr.  Mullens,  R«T.  T«  PiWan*.  vi«itori» 
on  behalf  of  B.  Wid  F.U.S. ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins.  l»rincipal  Reviser.  B.  &  F.B.S.  ;  K.  vv  R. 
Toy,  I.  Sibree,  and  G,  Cousins.  L.M.S. ;  Revs,  L.  Duhle  and  M.  Borfjen,  N.M.S,  J  Mr.  J.  S. 
sk'Mrell,  F.IT.M.A.  ;  Rainimanga,  Andriiiiiaivor<«% eloua,  and  Audriuiubulo,  native  lwlp«n* 
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reached  Antananarivo  in  October,  1820,  and  David  Griffiths  in  May  of 
the  following  year.  By  the  year  1824  they  had  made  a  fair  start  with 
their  translation  work,  and  by  March,  1830,  an  edition  of  j,ooo  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  was  issued.  Five  years  later  (June,  1835)  the  Old 
Testament  was  completed,  and  ihe  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  Mission 
Press  in  Antananarivo.  All  bonoor,  then,  to  the  two  Welshmen  who, 
by  their  noble  w  ork,  have  laid  idl  future  generations  of  Malagasy  under 
the  deepest  obligation.  But  our  work  of  revision  was  none  the  less 
Hfcecsar}',  because  we  delight  to  think  of  the  good  foundation  laid  by 
our  honoured  predecessors.  The  experience  of  Madagascar  has  been  in 
no  sense  exceptional.  The  work  of  even  such  men  as  William  Carey 
and  Henry  Martyn  has  not  met  all  the  wants  of  those  for  w^lu^e  benefit 
it  was  undertaken.  And  so»  in  Madagascar,  experience  showed  that 
much  might  be  done  to  render  the  translation  more  accurate  and 
idiomatic.  Indeed,  in  all  translation  work,  even  success  is  but  an 
approximation  to  perfection,  and  no  translators,  or  bodies  of  translators, 
can  claim  finality  for  their  versions.  The  present  Revision  Committee  in 
Madagascar,  though  they  hope,  as  the  result  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  3'ears' 
work,  to  present  to  the  Malagasy  Christians  n  translation  which  all  will 
acknowledge  to  be  a  great  advance  on  what  has  gone  before  it.  quite  an- 
ticipate that  some  future  genL  rauuii  01  foreign  or,  perhaps,  native  schol- 
ars, may  be  able  still  iuiLhcr  to  revise  and  improve  their  present  work. 

Without  entering  into  minute  and  wearisome  details  as  to  earlier 
movements  in  the  direction  of  Bible  revision,  let  me  state  briefly  the 
origin,  constitution,  and  work  of  the  present  Committee  of  Revisers.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1872  it  happened  that  there  were  present  in  An- 
tananarivo representatives  of  all  the  Protestant  societies  having  agencies 
in  Madagascar,  and  the  need  of  some  united  action  was  felt.  The  Bible 
would  be  used  in  all  these  Mi-^sions  alike,  and  naturally  all  felt  a  desire 
to  see  the  work  of  revision  ujuirrlaken  by  a  board  that  wuuki  fully  and 
fairly  represent  the  diflerent  interebts  involved.  A  conference  was  held 
on  April  3rd,  1872,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations,  a  formal  appli* 
cation  was  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  grant  its 
sanction  and  help  to  the  important  work  contemplated.  The  main 
features  of  the  plan  suggested  to  the  Bible  Society  were  :  (i)  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  writer  to  the  post  of  'Principal  Reviser,*  to  prepare 
a  preliminary  version,  to  j)reside  at  the  meetings  uf  the  Comrnilti  e, 
and  to  superintend  the  printing  of  its  version  ;  (2)  the  a|>j)oint- 
ment  of  a  representative  committee  composed  of  missionaries  of  all  the 
Protestant  societies  in  the  following  proportions :  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  three ;  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  one ; 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  one ;  the  Norwegian  Misslonaiy  Society, 
two  ;  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  one. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  promptly  and  fjenerously  agreed 
to  this  joint  proposal,  and  undertook  the  whole  pecuniary  responsibility 
involved— that  is  to  say  :  (i)  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  th(^  principal 
reviser;  (2)  iravellinf;  expenses  of  the  deUgates  ;  (3)  the  cost  of  native 
assistance;  (4)  tlie  purchase  of  critical  books  and  stationery ;  and  (5)  the 
printing  of  the  proofs. 
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The  coQMQt  of  the  Bible  Society  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step 
was  the  appointment  of  delegates.  As  soon  as  these  bad.  been  appointedp 

a  preliminaiy  meeting  was  held  on  July  24th,  i875»  at  the  house  of  Mr. 

W.  Johnson,  of  the  F.F.M.A.,  who  had  acted  as  secretar}-  to  the  confe- 
rence. At  this  meeting  several  prelimin:iry  questions  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  general 
work,  a  tentative  revision  of  a  few  selected  chapters  (viz.  Gen.  i.  — iv. ; 
Kx.  i.,  ii.,  XX.;  Psa.  i. — v.;  Mait.  v.  — vii.)  should  be  made  by  the 
principal  reviser,  and  that  a  session  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  these  portions  and  of  ascertaining  more  in  detail  than  could 
be  done  in  general  conversation  how  far  the  delegates  were  united  in 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  required.  This 
plan,  it  was  ho{>ed,  would  simplify  the  work  of  the  principal  reviser,  and 
give  to  his  future  l:ib<^urs  f^reater  definitcness  and  precision.  This  first 
session  was  held  i:i  I)t  rember.  iHt^.  Daily  sittinj^s  of  five  or  si.x  hours 
were  held  for  aboui  ilirec  wet  ks.  and  the  following  portions  were  revised  : 
Gcii.  i. — iii.  ;  Ex.  XX.  1-17  ;  Psa.  i.,  ii. ;  Mat.  v.  1-22  ;  vi.  9-13  (in  all, 
14a  verses,  or  on  an  average  about  twelve  verses  per  day). 

The  general  work  of  revision  on  the  lines  laid  down  was  now  proceeded 
with,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  comprised  two 
distinct  departments— viz.  (i)  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary  version 
which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  t2)the  revision  and  im- 
provement of  this  version  by  the  united  action  of  the  Cominitt^^e. 

Of  the  preparati"n  of  the  preliminar}^  version  the  following  is  a  brief 
description  written  suon  after  its  completion  on  September  12th,         :  — 
"The  last  proof  (Old  Testament,  No.  220,  containing  Zech.  xi.  9 —  Mai.  iii« 


begun  in  October,  1873,  and  has  thus  stretched  over  a  space  of  eleven  years* 

I*  did  not,  however,  take  the  whole  of  this  time  ;  but  deductingf  my  absence 
on  furlough  (1876  -1878).  and  the  time  spent  in  1880  and  i88t  in  preparing 
'copy'  of  the  uorevised  portions  for  use  in  the  'Interim  Edition,'  i  think  about 
eight  years  was  the  time  actually  spent  on  it.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  about  two  days  a  week  were  taken  np  with 
the  ordinary  work  of  rhe  Rt'vlsion  Committee. 

"This  tentative  version  has  hern  prepared  in  a  series  of '  Prineipal  Reviser's 
Proofs.'  These  proofs  were  octavo  in  size,  printed  in  clear  type,  with  a  wide 
margin  for  notes.  Most  of  them  contained  eight  pages,  but  a  few  extended 
to  ten  or  twelve.  The  a\  (  rage  numher  of  verses  in  a  proof  was  about  no. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  proofs  have  been  printed  viz.  64  of  the  New 
Testament  and  220  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  original  arrangement  was 
that  three  Old  Testament  proofs  should  be  prepared  for  each  one  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  at  first,  this  plan  was  in  the  mam  followed.  But  after  a 
time  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  remaining  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  from  July.  iS'8o,  to  Nov('ml)er,  1881,  the  Old  Testa- 
tient  work  was  suspt-ndt-d.  and  the  revision  of  the  remaining  books  of  the 
New  Testament — viz.  Acts  to  Revelation  -  was  completed. 

*'My  plan  of  working  in  preparing  these  proofs  was  to  take  a  page  of  the 
Malagasy  Bible  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  for  notes,  and  compare  this  word 
for  word  with  the  originn],  nsinq-  the  best  critical  aids  in  my  possession,  and 
endeavouring,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  the  translation  as  literal  as 
possible.  Every  point  that  appeared  doubtful  I  marked  with  a  (?),  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I  went  through  these  doubtful  passages  with  my  native 


14)  was  finished  on  September  12th. 
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helper,  Ralaiirivdny.  At  the  be^nning,  I  had  two  natives  to  help  me  in  this 
kind  of  wnrk— viz.,  R.ilaiarivony  and  Andriamamanga.  Buih  o\  ih(-<e 
belonged  to  the  caste  of  atidnayia  (or  nobles).  Tbev  h  \d  not  enjoyed  any 
special  training,  but  were  men  of  c;ood  general  abiiiu-,  and  of  very  correct 
taste  is  matters  affecting  their  own  language  ;  and  as  I  wanted  help  chiefly 
in  questions  of  idiom  and  taste,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  made  a  better 
choice.  During"  mv  absence  in  F.n^^land  Andriarnaman^a  died,  but  Ralainri- 
vony  has  continued  to  work  with  me  week  by  wet?k  to  the  t-nd,  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  patient  care  and  good  taste.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work,  it  usually  took  us  several  hours  to  go  through  the  passages  I  bad 
marked  thu8(?);  but  as  we  advanced,  and  mure  points  bad  been  settled,  and 
as  I  myself  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  work,  this  time  was  gradually  les- 
sened, iinfi!  n  the  last  portions  we  s[)cnt  nut  inori.'  than  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  hail,  la  discussing  the  doubtful  points  that  had  arisen  out  of  a  week's 
work.  Friday  morning  has  for  some  ye^rs  been  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
this  work,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  were  generally  spent  in  prepar- 
ing clean  copy  for  the  printer. 

"In  looking  back  over  the  eleven  years  that  have  slipped  away  since  I  pyc 
my  hand  to  this  revision  work.  I  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  for  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  strength.  With  very  slight  interruptions,  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  steadily  at  my  work  from  week  to  week.  During  the  middle 
portion  of  the  work  I  often  felt  weary,  and  almost  afraid  I  could  not  kt  cp  on 
till  the  end  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  what  I  have  done  has  been  a  labour  of  love 
and  a  source  of  much  delight  and  instruction  to  myself.  The  work  has  grown 
upon  us  all,  and  we  have  found  the  Malagasy  language  much  richer  than  we 
had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  capable  of  expressing  many  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning  we  hnd  supposed  to  lie  beyond  its  range.  Many  more 
changes  have  been  made  than  1  originally  thought  would  be  necessary  ;  but  we 
'have  felt  unwilling  to  leave  anything  that  coold  by  pains  and  care  be  brought 
nearer  the  original.  My  version  has  bt-en  very  largely  modified  and  greatly 
improved  by  the  Committee  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  considered  to  have  formt  d 
a  useful  basis  for  the  united  work,  and  to  have  faciUtated  the  progrcM  of  the 
revision." 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  from  these  preliminary  proofs  to 
build  lip  what  we  earnestly  hope  will  become  a  'standard  version,*  which 
shall  be  received  with  confidence  by  all  Protestants  in  Madagascar,  and 
round  which,  as  the  years  pass,  shall  gather  sacred  associations  and  loving 

reverence.  At  first  the  Committee  held  continuous  sessions  of  several 
weeks  each  twice  a  year.  But  at  the  close  of  the  third  session  a  chanf;e 
of  plan  was  introdiu  etl,  and  instead  of  holding  iscssions  ol  M'\  rr:!l  wreks' 
duration,  the  Conimittce  agreed  to  sit  one  day  per  week,  uiih  an 
occasional  session  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  when  arrears  of  work  .should 
render  this  necessar}'.  These  weekly  meetings  were  begun  Febraar}* 
2nd,  1875,  and  were  continued  without  serious  interruption  till  March 
7th,  187^^',  by  which  time  the  Committee  had  revised  as  far  ns  P-xodus  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  end  of  Matthew  in  the  New  Testament. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  reviser  was  about  to  leave  for 
i^ngl^'id  on  furluugh,  the  work  was  then  suspended. 

As  soon  a^  possible  alter  his  return  in  1878,  the  weekly  mecliags  were 
resumed,  auil  Irom  November  14th,  1878,  to  October  28th,  1885,  they 
were  continued  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  regularity,  and  occasional 
continuous  sessions  were  held  at  not  unfrequent  intervals.  The  rate  of 
progress  naturally  varied  much  according  to  the  character  of  the  portion 
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under  revision.  In  some  of  the  earlier  meeting's  of  the  Committee  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  verses  were  revised  in  a  uhule  day.  The  largest 
quantity  revised  in  a  single  day  was  301)  verses,  liutthisis  easily  accounted 
lor  b)  the  character  ul  the  portiun  revised  (2  Kings  xxv.  2 — 1  Chron.  vi. 
66).    From  sixty  to  a  hundred  verses  was  an  average  day's  work. 

Our  plan  was  to  meet  at  8.30  a.in.»  and  work  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  day's  meeting  was  opened 
with  a  brief  prayer,  and  we  then  proceeded  to  revise  the  portion  for 
consideration  verse  by  verse.    We  had  with  us  usually  three  native 
helpers.    The  Committee  sat  on  433  days,  and  held  in  all  771  sittings, 
chiefly  of  three  liuiirs  ea<  h.     The  work  has  been  laborious  and  lias  been 
a  heavy  tax  on  our  j>  iiiehce;  but  I  think  I  may  truly  say  we  have 
attained  a  lair  standard  of  exactness  and  thoroughness.    The  Rev.  L. 
I  Dahle,  of  the  Norwegian  Mission,  has  been  able  to  render  the  CoBimittee 
I  most  valuable  help,  especially  from  his  full  and  exact  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages.   In  this  department  he  has  been 
fadlt  printtps^  and  the  translation  owes  very  much  to  his  untiring  care 
and  keenness  of  critical  insight.    But  every  member  of  the  Committee 
has  in  his  own  order  contributed  to  the  final  result,  and  the  actual 
ianLTuage  employed  is  not  tlie  choice  of  any  individual,  but  is  the  result 
ot  t  '.nibinetl  thonjrht  and  discussion.    Many  ul"  the  liappiest  and  most 
abi  phrabe^i  tlic  version  contains  have  sprung  unexpectedly  to  light  in 
1  the  midst  of  our  discussions,  and  have  at  once  commended  themselves 
I  to  our  judgment.   As  a  rule  the  wishes  of  the  native  helpers  (within 
I  certain  well-defined  limits,  which  as  faithful  translators  we  felt  bound  to 
maintain)  have  been  followed  as  to  the  actual  form  of  the  sentences, 
and  even  as  to  the  choice  of  words ;  and  hundreds  of  small  changes  have 
been  made,  which  no  forrii^ner  wonld  have  thought  necessary,  and  of 
\vhich  tew  would  st-e  the  reason,  jiurelv  out  of  <leJerence  to  native  opinion. 
I  think  L'\er\    mLnil)(  r  of"  the  Conuniltee  would  heartily  confess  our 
obiigatiuns  lu  our  naUve  brethren.    We  ourselvca  have  learned  much, 
specially  as  to  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  phrases  that  seemed 
to  us  quite  clear,  and  as  to  undesirable  associations  lurking  in  unsus- 
pected quarters.   We  have  again  and  again  been  taught  the  danger  of 
ondue  literalism,  and  have  found  what  numberless  pitfalls  lie  in  the  path 
of  one  who  is  tlealing  with  a  language  not  his  own.    Certainly  a  greater 
iiumility  in  estimating:  our  oww  proficiency  in  the  language  should  be 
one  of  ilie  lruit>  ol  our  loni^-continn'-d  work.    No  amount  of  familiarity 
with  it  i>ecHi,^  lo  give  us  (juiie  the  iM>linct  and  taste  of  a  native  ;  and  we 
liave  been  saved  from  many  an  anibiguity  and  from  not  a  few  absurdities 
hy  the  keener  j>erceptions  of  our  native  co-workers.   Malagasy  transla- 
tions  of  the  Bible  contain  certain  of^en-cited  instances  of  the  absurdities 
I  into  which  a  translator  may,  alas  !  too  easily  fall.  We  have,  for  instance, 
a  translation  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  which  at  any  rate  suggests  the  thought  that 
'he  woman  swallowed  the  serpent.    So,  too,  from  taking  the  common 
preposition  amy  to  mean  wiih,  w  hich  in  some  combinations  it  may  do, 
have  a  translation  of  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  which  sa\  s  that  Rachel  came 
forth  from  her  j)it(  Iier.    Tj)  |oiin  ix.  i,  one  tran>l.ilion  ^))eak^  of  a  man 
vsiiu  had  been  blind  iroin  the  time  of  hii»  begetting  a  claid  ^ntktdhanj 
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for  nahaicrafujtiv).  And  in  Acts  xii.  7,  the  angel  is  represente  d  as  being 
more  violent  than  we  should  think  probable,  as  it  is  said  that  he  kicked 
Peter's  side !  If  >\'e  have  been  delivered  from  such  serious  misrepresen- 
tations (as  1  hope  we  have  been,  though  1  am  by  no  means  sure  an 

ingenious  native  might  not  press  out  of  some  of  our  phrases  an  undesir- 
able meaning),  we  certainly  owe  this  very  much  to  the  care,  quick  per- 
ception, and  patience  of  these  native  helpers. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  our  revision,  I  could  not,  of  course, 
speak  without  partiality,  as  my  whole  time  and  thouL,'ht  have  been  absorbed 
in  it  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  But  I  can  sav  that  f-nr  version  is  a  bond  fide 
allempt  to  represent  failhfully  the  original  Hebrew  and  dreek  texts.  While, 
however,  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  translators,  we  have  aimed 
not  merely  at  fidelity  to  the  words,  but  to  the  thoughts.  There  is  a  false 
literalism  that  destroys  utterly  the  claim  of  the  translation  to  be  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  mind  of  writer.  Our  aim  has  been  to  steer  between 
the  Scylla  of  a  mechanical  literalism  and  the  Char}'bdis  of  an  over-free 
paraphrase.  We  have  also  kept  before  us  constantly  the  fact  that  our 
version  is  being  made  for  popular  use,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  the 
language  as  clear,  intelligible,  and  cnphonioiis  as  possible.  With  ihc 
valual)le  help  of  the  natives  we  hope  to  prodnce  a  version  that  from 
its  simplicity  and  purity  of  st)  Ic,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  idioms  of  the 
language,  shall  be  received  with  pleasure,  and  shall  exercise  an  elevating 
and  purifying  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  future. 

The  remaining  months  we  intend  to  spend  on  our  work  will  be 
devoted  to  the  general  simplification  and  improvement  of  style  from  a 
n  ill  point  of  view.  In  order  to  finish  the  work  by  the  middle  of  next  year, 
avi  l  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  handing  it  on  unfinished  to  what— as  so 
many  members  are  leaving  next  year  -  would  virtually  be  a  new  Commit- 
tee, this  second  revision  has  been  mainly  left  to  myself  and  the  three 
native  brethren,  the  Committee  exercising  general  supervision  and  hold- 
ing meetings  once  in  two  moniiis  to  decide  on  diUicuit  and  doubtful 
pomts.  I  fear  our  task,  as  even  thus  simplified,  will  not  be  'completed 
m  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  sittings  of  six  hours  each  ;  but  the  effect  of 
this  final  revision  will  certainly  be  to  render  the  style  smoother,  and  to 
make  it  generally  more  acceptable  to  the  native  ear.  The  task  is  a  very 
tedinn*  one,  !)Ul  I  think  the  result  will  amply  repay  us  for  our  labour. 

The  fruits  of  our  long-continncd  toil  are  yet  to  appear.  Some  portions 
of  our  translation  — Pentateuch,  I^salms,  New  Testament— in  its  first  and 
incomplete  form,  have  already  appeared  in  the  'Interim  Edition'  ^1882), 
and  in  the  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ^883).  On  the  whole, 
their  reception  has  been  favourable,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  we 
have  done  much  to  make  the  Bible  more  intelligible.  But  the  final  form 
of  our  translation  will,  especially  in  the  earlier  books,  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  those  portions. 

For  the  workers  tliemselves,  1  can  certainly  say  the  toil  has  been  a 
source  of  spiritual  profit  and  enlarged  knowledge.  But  beyond  this 
ther«'  liHs  been  a  most  clear  and  manifrst  gain  in  bringing  thus  to  a 
common  work  missionaries  of  various  societies,  W'ith  differing  tastes  and 
convictions.    The  edUonal  superintendent  of  the  Bible  Society,  at  the 
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bec:innmg  of  the  work,  expressed  the  wish  of  our  English  friends  in  the 
following  words:  "That  no  difference  of  opinion  or  policy  in  other 
matters  may  binder  tlie  harnioiiious  proceeding  of  the  present  work.  It 
is  hard  indeed  for  men  to  co-operate  when  they  feel  that  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  them  ;  but  this  Bible  revision  is  a  blessed 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  to  the  island  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  authoritative  declaration  of  God's  will.'*  And  now,  as  we 
near  the  close  of  oar  work  and  look  back  upon  its  progress,  we  see  how 
fuUy  this  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  a  few 
words  from  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish's  letter  a  few  months  since,  informing 
me  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  island,  and  could  no  longer  join  with 
us  in  the  work.  He  say«?  :  "I  think  it  may  he  said  without  irreverence 
that  our  work  togfther  has  iUustrated  the  truth  of  the  evangeHcal 
promise,  that  by  Ilie  Voice  the  valleys  shall  be  exalted,  the  hills  brought 
low,  the  crooked  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And  can 
we  doabt  that  the  result  of  onr  work,  in  which,  nowever,  I  have  borne 
the  humblest  share,  will  be  a  wider  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ?* 

Wii-LiAM  E.  Cousins. 
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S.  P. G. 

S.  P.  G. 
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[ttly  21.  73 
[nly  ai.  73 
[uly  II. 
July  21.  7  5 
Oct.  a8. 
Never  at*«  ndt  d 
Never  attended 
,  uly  21.  73 
^  ulv  2  1.  73 
Tuiy  21.  73 
May  II.  74 
Nov.  i6.  74 
Feb.  a.  75 

Junr  22.  75 

Oct.  28.  78 
Nov.  14.  78 
Nov.  14.  78 
June  24.  79 
Aug.  10.  81 
Nov.  23.  81 
July  19.  8a 
Aug.  16. 82 
Jan.  17.  Ss 


Lattdo. 


Oct  28.  78 

M.ir,  7.  76 
June  5.  74 
Aug.  23. 82 


Feb.  22.  82 
D«C  II,  74 

M».  9.  75 

M.ir.  7.  76 

Mar.  7.  76 

May  8.  79 
Nov.  2.  81 
Aug.  2.  8a 
May  3.  s^ 
Oct.  xi.  80 


Sittings 
attended. 


Note.— The  Uato  of  issue  of  each  division  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Bible  is  given  at 
p.  63  of  Mr.  3ibr Va  Mad»g»$ear  BiMiogm/ky. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ARTICLE  T  IN  MALAGASY. 

THK  Rev.  VV.  K.  Cousins  says,  on  p.  58  of  his  Comise  IrUroduction  io 
tk€  Study  of  tki  Malagas}'  Language,  that  "variety  of  Opinion  has 
always  existed  as  to  the  correct  way  of  writing  this  prefix.  With  many 
words  it  is  united,  as  in  Ilify,  Ik6tob^.  P^re  Weber  gives  three  ways(i9fr. 
IIM*'Fran.,\).  329  ;  G^mra.,  p.217) : — (i)NyMdnakyi Joary;  {i)  Ny  zanaky 
Joary  ;  (3)  Ny  zanak'  i  Joary ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  :  (4)  Ny 
zanak^  Ijoary.  This  last  serms  the  more  correct."  Four  other  ways  of 
writing  it  may  also  be  added:  (5)  Ny  zanak'  ij»ary :  (d)  Ny  zanrjk' 
J  foary ;  (7)  Ny  zanak'  I  Jnary ;  and  (H)  Ny  zanaky  IJ^ary.  Of  thrse 
various  ways,  tlie  second,  which  is  tlie  least  correct  ol  ail,  is  the  one  now 

in  use.  I  say  **lea8t  correct,"  because  the  personal  article,  while  it 
distinctly  appears  in  Nos.  i,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  becomes  in  (2)  identical 
with  a  form  which  expresses  the  possessive. 

But  it  is  when  the  personal  article  is  incorporated  in  the  suffix  ^ny 

(which  is  very  frequently  the  case\  that  the  greatest  objection  to  it  arises. 

Frecim  nTlv  it  drives  a  meaning  quite  the  contrary  of  what  is  intended- 
Take  tiie  sentence  :  Niinao  izany  /*5r,  ka  mimy  iamuiy  Paoly  nano'^  h^f.** 
This,  it  is  evident,  may  mean  either :  {a)  "He  did  that,  and  said  to 
Paul,"  or,  '^b)  *'He  did  that,  and  Paul  said  to  him."    Sentences  that 

have  ccHtte  up  occasionsJly  in  the  Bible  Revision  Committee  have  been 
altered  simply  to  avoid  confusion  in  this  particular;  others,  however, 

have  escaped  notice,  thus  I  Chron.  xx.  7  [first  revision^  runs  thus  :  ''Afy 
nihaika  ny  tsiraely  izy^  ka  fnatiny  Jonatana,  zanaky  ^imcat  rahalahiny  Davi^ 

da.*'  Here  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  Uhilahy  Viivt  nty  mrntioncd  in  the 
previous  verse  was  killed  hy  Jonathan,  or  Jonathan  by  the  Ithilahy  l  ai^enty. 
Again,  in  the  first  chapter  ol  i  Kini^s  there  are  the  two  lulluwing  pas- 
sages :  ver.  38,  "Z^W  fiidina  Zadoka  mpisfrona  dm  narnpitaifi^nia 

any  Solomona  ny  ampondravaviny  Davida  mpanjaka.''    1  his,  it  is  c\i<lent, 

may  mean  (a)  that  Zadok  caused  Solomon  to  ride  on  David's  ass ;  or  , 
that  David  caused  Solomon  to  ride  on  his  own  (Solomon's)  ass ;  or  \c) 
that  David  caused  Solomon  to  ride  on  David's  ass.  In  verse  53  we  have  : 
*^Arymyh\\  dia  niankohoka  tea  anatrthany  Solomona  mpanjaka**  This 

may  mean  either  f^/  that  Adonijah  bowed  himself  to  Solomon;  or  (^) 
that  Solomon  bowed  himself  to  Adonijah.  Manv  more  such  passages  of 
uncertain  sip^nificatinn  doubtless  occur  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  other  juiblicaiions.  It  may  ol  course  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  meaning:  of  the  -ny  in  such  passages  as  the  above  could  in 
most  cases  be  gathered  from  the  context ;  but  is  not  that  in  itself  a  proof 
that  the  words  themselves  are  not  a  faithful  transcript  of  thethotightthey 
are  intended  to  convey  ? 

I  have  said  above  that  the  second  form  Ny  sanaky  /oary)  is  the  one 
now  in  use,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  even  this  is  not  consistently  followed 
out.  We  see.  for  instance,  noi^riti*  Iffhidiima.  and  nororiny  Lehidama. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Annual  ]Me«Mnirr  the  lietMlen  (L.M.S.)  Mission 
for  the  year  1883,  paprr  7,  of  <  n--  liic  follnwint: -cr.tence ;  ''indrisy  I  Ja 
mijamadika  amy  ny  naiavny  Jauna  ny  miaon'  Isoatvjo.^' 
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The  only  ubjection  that  has  been  raised  agains>L  the  /  or  /  betfTsr 
written  :>cparatcly,  or  conjoinetl  to  its  noun,  is  that  it  is  somewhat  dero- 
gatory to  the  person  to  whuiie  name  it  is  prefixed.  £bpecially  is  it 
objected  to  when  used  before  the  names  of  God  or  Christ.  But  if  the  ^ 
of  amny  in  the  sentence  nankeo  ^miny  Kraisiy  is  meant  to  express  the 
peraonal  article,  which  it  certainly  is,  what  less  objection  can  there  be 
to  J*  tf/fixed  to  jwm,  than  to  I  ox  i  prefixed  to  Kraisiy?  If  it  is  not 
thought  derogatory  to  utter  the  personal  article  in  speech,  it  cannot  be 
wroni^:  write  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  /  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
dcroiratory  prefix.  We  say  Jkula  and  Ikoto,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  say  of  the 
Quren,  Ihmpokuiaty  Ranarii/oiut,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Iti^ahy 
(whicii,  by  tlic  by,  is  mure  honourable  than  Rangahy).  Then  we  have  wa- 
diko^  idadnt  ineny,  etc.  But  even  though  occasionally  derogatory  or  fami- 
liar, it  is  not  universally  so.  In  such  sentences  as  anHany  Kraisty  there 
is  nothing  derogatory,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  y  of  anilany 
really  represents  the  personal  article  J  ;  then  why  not  write  it  and  avoid 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  ?  The  form  of  writing  this  personal  article 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  taste.  By  having  the  /'  or  /  separated  from 
the  noun,  the  name  would  stand  unaltered,  which  would  be  an  advan- 
tas^e.  Il  it  were  employed  onl)  where  we  now  have  -ny  as  the  sign 
of  the  ablative  or  possessive  and  as  the  suffix  of  prepositions,  as  noka' 
pohin*  i  Tmasy;  mpanompoti  i  Pelem;  aniian*  i  Paoiy^  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  all  the  ambiguity  which  appears  in  mikapohiny  Jhmasy ; 
mpinintnpony  Patera;  anilany  Pao/y. 

The  following  passage  Kings  ii.  30)  illustrates  the  personal  article 
in  all  the  above  forms : — 

(1)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano-lainy  i  Jehovah  ka  nanao  taminy 
i  joaba  hoc  :  Izao  no  lazain'  ny  mpanjaka  :  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  izy:  Tsia, 
fa  eto  hiany  aho  no  ho  faty.  Ary  Benaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  mdray  hoe  :  Izany  no  lazainy  i  Joaba. 

(2)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano  lainy  Jehovah  ka  nanao  taminy 
Joaba  hoe :  Izao  no  lazain^  ny  mpanjaka  ;  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  izy  :  Tsia, 
n.  eto  hian^  aho  no  bo  faty.  Ary  Benaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  mdray  hoe :  Izany  no  lazainy  Joaba. 

(3)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano  lain'  i  Jehovah  ka  nanao  tamin* 

1  Joaba  hoe  :  1/ao  no  lazain*  ny  mpaniaka  :  Aiivoaha.  Fa  hov  i/v  :  Tsia, 
fa  eto  liiany  aho  no  liu  faty.  Ary  bciiaia  nitondra  teuy  Lany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  mdray  hoe :  Izany  no  Usain'  i  joaba. 

(4)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano  lain*  Ijehovah  ka  nanao  tamin* 

l^oaba  hoe :  Izao  no  lazain'  ny  mpanjaka  :  Mivoaha.    Fa  hoy  izy :  Tsia, 

fa  etc  hinny  aho  no  ho  faty.  Ary  hcnaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  indray  hoe  :  izany  no  lazain'  Ijoaba. 

(5)  Ary  Benaia  tong^a  tao  amy  ny  tnm<»  lain'  ijehovah  ka  nanao  tamin' 
ijoaba  hoe  :  izao  no  lazain'  ny  mpanjaka  :  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  izy:  Tsia, 
fa  eto  hian^  aho  no  ho  faty.  Ary  Benaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  mdray  hoe :  Izany  no  lazain*  ijoaba. 

(6)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  am^  ny  trano  lain'  I  Jehovah  ka  nanao  tamin' 
1  Joaba  hoe  ;  Izao  no  lazain'  ny  mpanjaka :  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  izy :  Tsia, 

fa  eto  hinny  aho  no  hn  faty     Ar}*  Benaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 

mpanjaka  mdray  hoe :  Izany  no  lactam'  1  juaba. 
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(7}  Aiy  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano-Iainy  I  Jehovah  ka  nanao  tamlnj 
I  Joaba  hoe  :  Izao  no  lazain'  ny  mpanjaka  :  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  hy  :  Tsia, 
fa  eto  hiany  aho  no  ho  faty.  Ary  Benaia  nitondra  teay  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  indray  hoe :  Izany  no  lazainy  I  Joaba. 

(8)  Ary  Benaia  tonga  tao  amy  ny  trano-lain'  IJehovah  ka  nanao  tamin' 
I  Joaba  hoe:  Izao  no  kuain'  ny  mpanjaka:  Mivoaha.  Fa  hoy  tzjr:  Tsia, 
fa  eto  hiany  aho  no  ho  faty.  Ary  Htmaia  nitondra  teny  tany  amy  ny 
mpanjaka  indray  hoe  :  Izany  no  lazain'  1  Joaba. 

Personally  I  should  prefer  cithtir  thc^  form  (3)  or  (6),  because  in  these 
the  name  stamls  aj)art,  unehanged  by  the  personal  article  ;  the  latter  (t>) 
is  somewhat  similar  to  our  way  of  writing  English  names,  as  'Mr.'  Brown. 
At  any  rate,  form  u),  the  one  now  in  vogue,  is  the  only  one  of  the  eight 
possible  forms  which  disguises  the  personal  article* 

R.  Bakon  (Ed.). 


SIKIDY  AND  VINTANA: 

HALF- HOURS    WITH  MALAGASY  VIVINERS.   {NO  /.) 

WHAT  is  Sikidy  f  My  Malagasy  professor  extraordinarius  in  this 
science  <^ave  a  short  and  plain  answer  to  this  question,  writing 
on  the  cover  of  his  siki((}'  collection,  **Ay  BaiJioUn'  ny  Ramnay'  ("The 
Bible  of  our  Ancestors"),  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  I  at  least,  after  having  lived  in  this  country  conti- 
nuously for  1 6  years,  havti  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  nation  has 
been  moch  more  under  the  spell  of  Sikidy  and  VUUamL  than  under  that 
of  tlie  old  idoh.  These  latter  have,  according  to  tradition,  been  introdu- 
ced here  comparatively  recently,  and  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  that 
tends  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  tradition.  At  any  rate  they  have 
by  no  means  got  such  a  widely-spread  and  deeply-rooted  influence  over 
the  whole  nation  as  have  vuitana  and  sikidy.  In  many  provinces  even 
the  most  famous  iJols,  as  KelimalAza  and  KainAhavdly,  were  compara- 
tively very  little  known  or  cared  for  (Im^rina  was  chiefly  their  domain); 
but  who  did  not  fear  the  vinUina  Uiite,  or  trust  in  the  sikidy  (divination).** 
If  you  want  to  look  into  the  future,  to  detect  secret  enemies  or  dangers, 
to  find  out  what  is  to  be  your  lot  of  good  or  evil,  the  'sikidy  is  the  means 
of  doing  it.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  Fates  or 
Farces  of  old,  mercilessly  leave  you  to  your  destiny,  but  kindly 
uin.\QTta.kes /o  aver/ /he  dmidrd  evi/s.  If  you  are  sick,  the  mpisikidy  (the 
person  who  understands  and  practices  the  sikidy)  does  not  at  all — like 
many  of  our  mrulein  cKm  tors — treat  you  'tentatively,'  which  really  means 
leaving  you  and  nature  to  settle  the  matter  between  yourselves  as  best 
you  can  ;  neiil^er  are  they  shallow-minded  enough  to  treat  the  case 
merely  'symptomaticallv.'  As  diligent  men,  they  set  to  work  immediately, 
and  as  truly  scientific  doctors,  they  first  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  and  then  the  means  of  removing  it.  And  if  they  can  give  foa  no 
other  benefit  in  a  desperate  case,  they  will  at  least  cheer  up  ^rour  spiilti 
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with  a  good  assurance,  generally  terminating  in  a  very  emphatic  phrase* 
to  the  effect  that,  "if  yon  die,  you  shall  be  baried  on  the  top  of  their 
head."  And  even  if  your  spirit  has  actually  left  you,  they  do  not  give 
yon  up  in  despair,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  following 
pages  (cf.  what  is  tu  be  said  about  ' Fani:alan-keo^. 

I  am,  however,  reluctantly  forcid  to  admit  that  I  am  not  able  entirely 
to  exculpate  my  friends  from  the  accusation  that  there  is  a  slight  tinge 
of  medical  heresy  about  them,  inasmuch  as  their  whole  fadiira-%y%\.Qm 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle,  ^*SmUia  simUihus  curan- 
turf*  for  the  faditra  (i.e.  the  thing  the  mpisikidy  ordered  to  be  thrown 
away  to  prevent  or  avert  an  evil)  was  generally  something  that  in  name, 
shape,  or  number,  etc.,  was  similar  to  the  evil  in  question.  E.g.  if  the 
sikidy  brought  out  ^niaty  wa*  'two  deaths*  ,  two  locusts  should  be  killed 
and  thrown  away  to  prevent  the  death  of  two  men  ;  if  it  brought  out 
'maidiy  ('sick'),  a  piece  of  the  tree  called  haw  marary  ('a  sick  tree') 
should  be  made  a  faditra ;  cf.  also  Malagasy  Customs,  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Cousins,  p.  34.  '  But  this,  however,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any 
further  here,  as  my  object  is  only  to  point  out  what  sikidy  really  is,  and 
from  whence  it  originated. 

The  people  had  a  remarkable  trust  in  their  mpwkdfy  and  their  art ; 
this  appears  even  in  the  names  by  which  they  called  them.  Here  in 
Im^rina  and  B^tsil^o  it  was  quite  common  to  style  them  simply  'tiy  ma' 
sinii  ('the  holy  ones'),  a  term  which,  however,  did  not  so  much  imply 
sanctity  as  strength  and  buperhuman  power.  In  the  pnnitu  es — especi- 
ally in  the  bouth  and  west — they  are  generally  called  amLidsa  [amliaty^ 
ombiaiy^  etc.),  as  they  were  called  among  the  Antandsy  at  Fort  Dauphin 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Flacourt ;  and  this  term  is,  as  I  have  shown  else- 
where,* the  Arabic  anbia^  'prophet." 

Sikidy  (Arab.  5/'r^r,  charm,  incantation)t  has  generally  been  translated 
•divination,'  but  it  has  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  as  it  includes  both  the 
invcstit^ation  of  what  is  secret,  and  the  art  of  finding  out  the  remedy 
for  it,  if  It  proves  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a  remedy  is  required ;  but 
the  second  depends  on  the  first. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  there  are  three  kinds  of  sikidy 
which  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in  finding  out  what  is  secret  {^Sikidy 
mitbqy  ts^ngana,  Sikidy  ibkana,  and  Lhfi-tsikldy),  while  the  other  kind^ 
have  more  to  do  with  remedying  the  evils.  The  first  class,  however, 
forms  the  sikidy  par  excellence,  manipulated  according  to  a  rather  intricate 
system  ;  the  second  class  depends  upon  it  and  seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
more  arbitrary  character. 


•  Annual  II. ,  p.  87  {Rtprmt,  p.  215;. 

t  Aa  anecdote  will  intwtnte  how  oracli  tomptrd  the  JUtKrM  still  ale  to  tnial  the  mkidy,  or 

at  Iea*t  to  think  that  s<)iiii' Miporn.ittiral  forri  H  are  at  work  in  it.  When  my  friciul  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vif  at  Sirabe— who  bus  collected  most  of  the  information  I  have  had  from  natives  about 
Hw  ttitcfr— was  raiploving  an  elderly  man  as  liis  infbnnaiit,  tbis  nan  was  rather  unwilling  to 
cntrr  into  the  suLjcct, 's,i\ m^Mh.it  it  was  a  daiigrrous  affair.  And  n«  %fr.  W'^  was  shortly 
alter  this  attacked  by  robbers  and  had  a  narrow  esicapc,  he  declined  to  continue,  exclaiming  j 
"Did  I  not  tell  yon  Aat  someUiinr  would  happen  I  The  Devil  is  in  it !"  But  a  younger 
ni.-in,  who  had  fir«t  fr^'uiK'ntcd  thi-  'Iliyh  School  l'<>r  Sikidv'  at  Amliatoniiatulraliana  and  thm 
aftenrards  got  a  fair  eaucation  with  us,  was  less  superstitious,  and  it  was  from  him  that  both 
ife.  Vig  aao  I  got  aoifc  of  ov  lafonuilbn* 
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The  sikidy  rests  on  the  vintana  as  its  basis,  and  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  former  without  to  some  extent  (lealin<;  with  the 
latter  also.  The  vintana  (Arab,  evinat^  times,  seaiions)  means  ori- 
ginally 'times,*  and  then  the  'destiny'  of  a  man,  as  depending  on  the 
times,  i.e.  either  the  destiny  of  a  man's  life  'his  wniana\  as  depending 
on  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  fitness  (or  the  reverse)  of  certain  times 
for  certain  actions  (e.g.  a  burial).  The  first  one  was  the  vintana  proper, 
the  second  one  was  more  accurately  styled  San-^ndro  (literally,  *the  honrs 
of  the  day'  (Arab,  sa'a  or  sea,  hour,  but  also  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  any 
moment  in  the  preseni  time),  a  term  that  will  explain  itself  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

But  the  supposed  influence  of  the  diflerent  limes  on  the  destiny  of 
men  depends  again  on  the  celestial  bodies  governing  them.  Therefore 
the  vintana  in  its  turn  rests  on  astrology.  The  diflerent  days  and  months 
are  each  made  to  be  connected  with  different  constellations.  And,  as 
I  have  shown  in  former  articles  in  this  magazine,  it  is  chiefly  the  is 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  28  'Moon-stations'  {Manmil-ul-kaman  )  on 
which  the  Malag^asy  ^ originally  Arabic)  chronology  and  astroloi^y 
de{)ends,  the  former  being  applied  to  the  months  (ANNUAL  II.,  p.  77 — 
82),  the  latter  to  the  days  of  the  month  (Annual  HI.,  p.  131).  When  I 
add  to  this  the  seven  planets  of  the  ancients  (i.e.  including  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  but  excluding  tlic  earth  and,  of  course,  also  the  more  distant 
planets,  which  were  not  then  known  at  all),  which  play  an  important 
part  in  the  san-attdfv,  as  will  appear  later  on,—  I  have,  1  believe,  enumerat- 
ed all  the  astronomical  elements  in  the  Malagasy  astrology  and  divination. 

It  would  evidently  seem  to  have  been  the  most  logical  manner  of 
treating:  the  subject,  first  to  have  explained  the  astrology  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  r  ////-///(/-doctrine,  and  then  to  have  passed  on  to  the 
sikidy,  wliieh  is  ehicliy  to  be  considered  as  the  practical  outcome  of  it, 
liul  againbt  thi^  proceeding  I  would  object ; — 

^  I )  That  the  theoretical  connection  between  the  three  things  t astrology, 
vintana  and  sikidy)  has  already  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  natives,  and 
can  in  some  respects  scarcely  be  traced  with  certainty  in  details.  What 
is  left  is  a  terminology  in  sikidy  and  vintana  which  evidently  has  been 
to  some  extent  borrowed  from  astrology;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mpisikidv  here  had  no  idea  themselves  cither  of  the  nature  of  that 
astrology,  or  of  its  connection  with  their  art  of  divination;  in  other 
words,  the  'art'  is  .^till  there,  but  the  'science'  on  which  it  was  based 
is  gone,  and  the  original  connection  between  the  two  can  only  partidliy 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  terminology. 

(z)  That  the  mpisittidy  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  outside  the  domain 
of  astrology  and  vintana^  for  they  had  not  only  to  find  out  and,  if  neces- 
sar) ,  counteract  the  influences  of  nature,  but  also  those  of  bad  spirits 
or  bad  men  ^mp^mosavy,  sorcerers,  from  mosaiy,  sorcery,  evidentl\  the 
Arab,  macva  and  nif.^ir'i,  an  evil  deed,  from  sa'a,  to  do  tvii,  oAinta  shaa^ 
to  look  upon  one  wiili  an  evil  [invidious]  eye). 

After  these  prc  liniinarv  remarks  on  the  basis  and  object  o(  sikidy^  I 
shall  proceed  to  exjilain  the  'art  ii{  sih)/]'  innlerthe  following  headings  I 
(i)  The  Awdkciiing  ui  luc  >:iiktdy;       i  ac  ii.xteen  i'  lgurca  ol  the  Si/udy; 
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The  SixTocn  Rubrics  (;fthe  ^ikidy ;  (4)  The  F.rocting  of  the  Sikid}> 
(placing  tiic  iigures  in  ihe  rubrics) ;  15)  The  Working  of  the  SikiJy  :  [a] 
The  Siktdy  of  Identical  figures  ;  {b)  The  Sikid^'  of  Different  figures  ;  (f) 
The  of  Combined  figures ;  ^6)  Miscellaneous  ;  (7)  Vintana 
and  ^^i*  andro, 

I.— The  AwiUCENiNQ  oy  the  Sikidy  f'Fbhan-tSihi^)^ J.   The  sikidy 

was  generally  manipulated  with  grains  of  sand,  or  beans,  or  certain  seeds, 
especially  tlv>^p  of  the  Fartf^  tree  [Fiptadiuia  chrysostachys ,  "BthO-  When 
the  nipisikidy  hud  placed  a  heap  of  these  seeds  or  beans,  etc.,  before 
him  and  was  about  to  perfunn,  he  inaugurated  his  proceeding;?  with  a 
solemn  invocation,  calling  upon  God  to  awaken  nature  and  men,  that 
these  might  awaken  the  sikidy  to  tell  the  truth.  The  following  is  the 
fonnnla  used,  as  obtained  from  my  native  informant  :^ 

"Awake,  O  God,  to  awaken  the  san  !  Awake,  O  sun,  to  awakeo  the  cock  ! 

Awake,  0  cock,  to  awaken  mankind  !  (iloinbUona.)  Awake,  O  manklod,  to 
awaken  the  j/^jJ/k,  — not  to  tell  lies,  not  to  deceive,  not  to  play  tricks,  not  to 
talk  nonsense  (miri-diredy),  not  to  acfree  to  everything'-  indiscriminately 
(hanaiky  be  J  i  but  to  search  into  the  secret,  to  look  into  what  is  beyond  the 
hills  and  OD  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  to  see  what  no  human  e)re  can  see. 

"Wake  up,  for  thou  art  ftom  SUitmo  bevSie  (i.e.  the  'long  haired  Moham- 
ineHrms'),  from  the  high  mountains,  from  Rab^r«b6aka.  Tap61ak6tsik6tsika, 
Zanisiniaito,  Andriainbavit6aldhy,  Rakelihoranana,  lanakara,  Andn'an6ni- 
solinatra,  Vazfmba,  Anakandruaoanihitra,  RakeliUvavolo.  Awake  1  for 
we  have  not  got  thee  for  nothing,  for  thou  art  dear  and  expensive.  We 
have  got  (literally,  'hired,*  sar^na)  thee  in  exchange  for  a  fat  cow  Jamh- 
nany*  a  provincial  word  for  a  fat  cow,  is  no  doubt  the  Arab,  saman,  fatness 
=:Ueb.  shemeti)  with  a  large  hump,  and  for  money  on  which  there  was  no 
dust.  Awake  I  for  thou  art  the  trust  of  the  sovereign  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  If  thou  art  a  sikidy  that  can  tell,  a  stkidy  that  can  see.  and 
does  not  (only)  speak  about  the  noise  of  the  people,  the  hen  killed  by  its 
owner,  the  cattle  killed  in  the  market,  the  dust  clinging  to  the  feet  (i.e. 
self  evident  things;,  awake  here  on  the  mat  1 

**But  if  thou  art  a  sikidy  that  does  not  see,  a  sikidy  that  agrees  to  every* 
thing  indiscriminately,  and  makes  the  dead  living  and  the  living  dead,  then 
do  n«it  arise  here  on  the  mat." 

This  solemn  invocation  being  finished,  the  diviner  begins  to  *work 
the  sikidy.*  Before  explaining  the  mf)de  of  workini:^  it,  I  must  p:ive  the 
10  liL,Mjres  of  the  which  must  i)e  known  lu  loru  the  working  of  it 

can  be  understood.    But  before  so  doing,  I  will  otier  a  few  remarks  on 
the  preceding  invocation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sikidy  was  looked  upon  as  the  special  means 
used  by  God  for  making  known  His  will  to  men ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  characteristic  enough  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  'awaken* 
God  (see  the  same  idea  in  i  Kingszviii.  27).  In  the  long  list  of  persons 
through  whom  the  people  here  have  got  the  sikidy ^  are  the  Silamo  (Mo-  • 
hammedans  l^froni  *I^lam'].  and  thm  chiefly  Arabs,  who  are  also  called 
Kardn\\  'rra^iers.'  '\x'.  tiiDsc  who  read  the  A'"/iin)',  and  it  aijrei-s  well  ' 
with  this,  that  Arabic  words  occur  even  in  thi5  exordium  (e.g.  iunianany 
and  also  sarana  (=Arab.  ajara,  to  hire  ;  same  root  as  sara  in  sarati' 
ddkana,  fare),  and  still  more  in  the  terminology  I  am  about  to  give  and 

*  ^iot  simply  *4  cow,'  as  stated  in  the  Dictiooaxy. 
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explain  in  the  follovvirtL*'  passes.  Most  of  the  names  in  the  li<Jt  above,  ^ivin  s: 
-  thr-'^ithoritics'  from  whom  the  Malagasy  have  receivetl  the  sikidy\  are 
ratljer  obscure.  The  Anakandriananahitra  is,  I  presume,  the  same 
mythical  personage  who  is  elsewhere  called  simply  Rinakandrfana  (or 
Anakandriana),  a  ghosl  that  used  to  haunt  bomc  famous  caves  la  Imerina 
(e.g.  one  at  Fandana,  to  the  east  of  Ainb6himinamb61a),  and  from  whom, 
according  to  one  tradition  at  least,  both  the  sikidy  and  the  sdmpy  (idols) 
originated.  When  also  the  Vazimba  are  mentioned,  I  suppose  it  is 
because  the  diviners  were  anxious  to  have  the  sikidy  connected  with 
everythinpf  that  was  mysterious  and  pointed  back  to  "the  mythical  days 
of  old  ;  but  it  may  also  be  that  thp  Vazimba  really  were  the  people  who 
fir<t  received  the  sikidy  from  liie  Arabs,  and  that  the  other  tribes  in 
tlicir  tam  got  it  from  the  \'azimba.  One  of  the  names  at  least  (An- 
driambavitoalahy)  occurs  in  the  old  tale  of  'Ibonia,'*  in  the  life  of  whose 
hero  the  sikidy  pla^s  a  very  prominent  part. 

I  may  add  that  individual  mpwkidy  of  any  reputation  seem  each  to 
have  had  their  own  form  of  address  to  the  sikidy  before  working  it,  or  at 
least  they  took  the  liberty  of  making  consideraUe  variations  in  the 
wordin<7  of  it,  although  its  general  bearing  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  the  same. 

II.— The  1 6  Figures  of  the  Sikidy  /''iVr  Siki'fv  \f>  An/iranaj. 
Having  finished  his  address,  the  diviner  began  to  work  the  siknij'  (liter- 
ally, 'raise  it  up/  rnandn^an-lsikidy),  taking  beans  or  fano  seeds,  etc., 
and  arranging  them  on  the  floor  (on  a  tnat)  according  to  rules  we  shall 
explain  presently.  These  beans  or  seeds  we  must  represent  by  dots. 
They  were  the  following:— 


AnOt  qfS.C9,  of  Africa, 

t. 

Asombola 

2. 

Alahoty 

3- 

.-.  As^raldhy   

,  Asoralahy 

Alasady 

4- 

Voisi'ra  (=Vontsira)  , 

Tabaty  horojy 

5- 

Aaaiatany 

6. 

Sika   

Tabadahila 

7- 

Aiaoro 

S. 

Alijady 

9- 

':'  Aditsitna  (Adilsimay). 

Ahzaoza 

10. 

•:•  Kizo   

Alakarabo 

11. 

.;.  Adikasdjy  

  B^tsivdogo 

AdizoDy(->  Adimizany  ?) 

la. 

:':  VAnda  mitsiogaoa  (= 

iMikarija)  Addlo 

Alabamaly 

X  Vanda  mi6ndrlka  (=M6Uhldy)  Alahfttsy 

Alakaoay 

14. 

Adalo(?) 

15- 

•  • 

Alihimora 

16. 

Bihiava 

♦  S«e  my  Spedmau  0/  Malagasy  Folk-hre,  p. 
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The  names  in  the  first  row  are  those  that  were  in  use  in  the  int^iSrT 


The  order  in  which  they  are  given  by  the  different  authorities  diff^t*"tO" 
some  extent  :  but  as  nothing  depends  upon  the  order,  I  have  followed 
the  one  tha:  v.-ems  most  systematic,  commencing  with  the  fullest  form 
(  ),  and  taking  away  out-  bean  (dot)  for  each  figure  until  only  four 
are  left  (  \  ),  and  then  adding  one  again  to  each,  by  which  proceeding 
we  get  the  nrst  eight  figures.  The  next  eight  are  formed  by  placing 
twos  and  ones  in  various  combinations.  The  theorjr  of  the  whole  is 
evidently  that  not  more  than  eight  beans  can  be  used  m  any  figure,  and 
that  all  them  must  contain  four  in  length,  while  there  may  1^  two  or 
one  in  breadth.  It  follows  of  course  that  only  i6  figures  or  different 
combinations  are  pos'-il^lc. 

The  names  in  the  t  nd  and  third  rows  I  obtained  from  an  Arab 
trader,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Kast  Africa  and  on  the  west 
coai»t  of  Madagascar.  As  he  left  Arabia  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
lie  could  give  me  no  information  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  sikidy 
in  hia  native  country ;  neither  did  he  seem  to  feel  quite  certain  as  to 
the  correctness  of  all  the  information  he  gave.  I  have  added  a  query 
to  the  names  with  regard  to  which  he  seemed  to  hesitate  most. 

Flacourt*  gives  us  a  list  of  i6  'Figures  dcs  (jeomance,*  as  in  use 
among  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dauphin  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  does  not,  however,  really  give  the  very  figures,  but  only 
their  names,  to  which  he  adds  a  Latin  translation,  viz. : — 

Alohotsi,  acquisitio,  Alacarabo,  puer. 

Adalou,  amissio,  AUcozaza,  A\im\z3.,  pue/ia. 

Alibita,  keiiiia,  Adabara,  major  forfuna, 

Alinchissa,  trisHHa,  Alaazadi,  mmor  fortuna* 

Alacossi,  caput  draconis*  Assomboulo, /ij^WllX. 

Cariza,  cauda  draconis*  Tareche,  via. 

Alohomure,  albus,  Alissima,  conjunctio. 

Alibiauou,  ruheus,  Alocola,  career. 

He  adds  that  "all  these  figures  have  the  same  meaning  and  power  as 
are  attributed  to  them  by  the  authors  of  Europe."  As  it  would  almost 
amount  to  an  insult  to  my  readers  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  are 

ignorant  of  what  "the  authors  of  Europe**  teach  with  regard  to  geoman- 

cy,  I  shall  of  course  abstain  from  commenting  upon  this  very  conclusive 
information  !  We  can  see  at  a  f^lance  that  many  of  his  names  are 
identical  with  those  used  in  the  interior:  AlihiTia,  Alacossi  (~Alikisy?\ 
Alohomorr,  Tareche,  Alissima  (=:Aditsim;\\  and  Alorola  ;  while  otliers 
can  be  identified  with  those  in  the  2nd  and  jrtl  rows  on  the  oppopite 
page,  as  Alahotsy,  Adalou,  Alakarabo,  Adabara,  Assombola,  Cariea»  Alaa- 
aadi  (^Alijady),  Alabiauou  (=:Alabiavo  and  Bihiava),  and  Alimiza(=sAdi- 
mizany?).  Only  two  remain,  Alinchissa  and  Alicozaza,  which  last,  how- 
ever, nas  another  name  (Alimiza),  the  identifi(  ation  of  which  seems  a 
little  doubtful  ;  but  I  think  Alinchissa  is=Al-kizo,  and  Alicozaza=s 
Adikosajy.    If  so,  all  of  them  are  identified. 

Flacourt  is  quite  aware  that  the  ompisiquili  f nipisikidv J  had  their 
wisdom  from  the  Arabs,  as  he  states  that  they  were  very  clever  in  writing 

dt  ia  Gramlt  itU  JUmltgtiteati  Pmm  :  x66x  i  p.  173. 
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i^itb  Arabic  characters,  and  adds  that  they  used  to  learq  also  a  good 
deal  of  the  language  together  with  the  characters,  and  frequently  wrote 
chapters  of  the  Koran  on  the  books  they  made  use  of  in  their  art. 

He  even  gives  us  a  complete  list  of  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  ambiatyt 
with  Arabic  names,  but  amusingly  mistranslated ;  caiibon,  for  instance, 
he  says  means  a  bishop  ;  it  is  of  course  the  Arabic  ketab^  a.  clerk,  a 
writer.  And  the  translations  he  adds  to  the  i6  names  of  si'kidy  ficrures 
quoted  above  is  nf)t  much  better ;  Tareche  (Arab,  /a//^,  way),  however, 
he  translates  correct!)'.  As  a  good  many  of  these  names  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Malagasy  months,  which  Flacourt  on  the  very 
same  page  correctlv  identifies  with  the  names  of  the  constellations  in 
the  Zodiac,  it  is  the  more  strange  that  this  should  have  escaped  his 
notice,  and  that  he  should  have  mistranslated  them  as  he  does  (Alahotay 
is=Pisces  ;  Adalou  is= Aquarius  ;  Alaazadi  is=Capricornus  ;  Alacos>i  is 
= Sagittarius ;  Alacarabo  is=Sf  or[>io  ;  Alimizais— Libra  ;  and  Assombola 
is=Virpro).  As  to  the  others,  there  was  nothing  to  guide  him,  since  he 
did  not  know  Arabic.  And  even  if  he  had  known  it,  he  might  have  fell 
greatly  embarassed  when  dealing  with  words  which  have  undergone 
such  changes  that  their  origin  can  scarcely  be  traced,  and  have  besides 
often  through  usage  acquired  a  meaning  with  regard  to  which  their 
etymoloffy  is  no  guide*  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  Alohomor6  does  not 
mean  'white,*  as  Flacourt  gives  it :  its  sound  points  to  ai-ahamar,  the 
*red  one but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Alahamady 
(Aries  in  the  Zodiac,  used  as  the  name  of  a  month  here  in  the  interior), 
and  written  Alahemali  in  Flacourt  ((/and  /  easily  interchange  in  Mala- 
gaso),  a  form  that  might  easily  become  Alohomor^,  as  /  and  r  arc  tVe- 
quently  interchanged  in  Malayo-Polynesian  languages.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  all 
the  names  given  by  Flacourt ;  I  have  mentioned  this  only  by  way  of 
illustration.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  names  he  has 
given  refer  to  the  heavenly  bodies*  As  to  many  of  them,  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  they  refer  to  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  Adabarais 
beyond  doubt  the  first  moon-station  in  tlie  month  Adaoro  ■  Ad-daharanu  ; 
see  Annual  111.,  p.  131/;  Alocola  secnis  to  be^Alikdi,  the  third  nK>on- 
stalion  in  AdimizAna  (Libra),  and  A!issniici=A>sinK\ka.  the  SLC<jnd  rnoon- 
station  in  Asombola.  I'he  remaiuuig  five  (Ahhiza,  Aluichissa,  Ceriza, 
Alibiauou,  Taieche)  I  am  unable  to  identify  with  any  star  or  constellation. 

Returning  to  the  16  names  in  use  in  the  interior,  we  see  at  a  glance 
that  they  differ  greatly  both  from  those  in  use  on  the  west  coast  and 
those  given  by  Flacourt.  Some  are  partly  Malagasy,  whilst  most  of 
them  are  entirely  Arabic.  I  shall  take  them  in  order  and  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  each: — 

I.    yamu  is  evidently  the  Ar.ibic  fema,  union,  i.e.  the  figure  in  which 
all  llie  beans*  {&)  that  can  possibly  occur  in  any  of  tiu'.>c  hi;uris  arr  united. 
In  the  others  only  4  to  7  occur     The  Arabic  root  Jama,  to  unite,  to  congre-  i 
gate,  is  the  same  as  in  Zoroi  (Friday,  literally,  'congregation,'  i.e.  day  of 
Congrejk^Mtion).    In  Flacourt,  as  well  as  on  the  west  coast  and  among  the 
Arabs  1?),  this  Hs^ure  is  calUvl  Asombf^la  fVir<^o).    The  name  yama  evidetitlv  , 
only  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  tigure,  entirely  disregarding  the  astrology  ! 
which  is  at  the  root  otit. 
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2.  Alahizany^  Flacourt,  Alahiza.    In  Arabic  al-ahzanu  means  etymolo- 

f ically  '^rief.'  But  what  astronomical  meaning  it  may  have  besides  this, 
canoot  tell. 

3.  Asoralahy  Is  very  obscure.  Its  first  part,  Asora,  seems  to  be  the 
Arabic  as  sa/ir,  the  month,  a  root  which  occurs  in  many  other  Malagasy 
month-oames,  especially  in  the  provinces.  In  Imerina  we  have  Asiram^nitra 
(the  *frac:rant  month')  for  the  Fandrdana  month.  In  the  provinces  we  have 
Asiramanara,  Asiraminitsa,  Asirabd,  etc.  But  whether  the  last  part  of  the 
word  is  the  Malagasy  laAy  (masculine)  or  not,  I  dare  not  say. 

4.  Asoravavy  I  take  next  because  of  the  apparent  similarity  of  its  ety- 
mology, although  this  is  not  always  its  place  in  the  sikidy  arranj^ement. 
Asora  is  *inooth,*  and  vavy,  if  Malagasy,  would  mean  feminine,  *the  feminine 
month/  .T-.  the  former  would  be  'the  masculine*  one. 

5.  J'otsira  or  Vaiitsh'u,  which  the  Sakalava  cdW  Karija,  and  the  Arabs 
in  East  Africa,  'J'ubaty  harojy,  is  probably  the  Cariza  of  Flacourt.  This 
last  word  is  perhaps  a  synonym  to  Alahamady,  for  karaz  or  kuraza  in 
Arabic  (Syr.  Maizd)  means  a  ram,  especially  the  one  that  carries  the  bell  and 
leads  the  way  ;  for  Aries  {al*hamalu  [r=  Alahamady],  the  wether)  was  by  the 


ancients  considered  the  leader  of  all  t 


le  animals  in  the  Zodiac. 


6.  laraiky  is  at  any  rate  the  Arabic  fnrtq,  way.  But  what  astronomical 
meaning  it  may  have  besides,  I  cannot  tell. 

7.  Saka  is  also  the  provincial  name  for  a  month,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 

synonym  for  Adalo,  which  as  an  astronomical  term  means  the  Aquarius  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  then  the  nth  month  of  the  Mala^^-asy  year.  Adalo  (Arab. 
ad-dalv7i)  properly  means  a  water-bucket,  and  then,  as  an  astronomicnl  term, 
Aquarius.  Saka  is  a  popular  name  for  a  water-carrier,  and  when  the 
Malagasy  put  Saka  for  Adalo,  they  only  did  what  we  do  when  we  speak  of 'the 
Great  Bear'  instead  of  Ursa  major.  We  have  the  same  root  in  the  verb 
man  f saka  (the  root  of  which  is  sakat  not  tsaka,  as  given  in  the  Dictionary}, 
to  draw  water. 

8.  Alikisy  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  Alakaosy  (Sagittarius  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  name  of  the  oth  month). 

Q.    Aditsima  (Aditsimay)  the  Malagasy  evidently  understood  to  mean  'a 

battle  that  does  not  burn.'  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corruption  (with  transposition) 
of  Adimizany  (Libra  in  the  Zodiac,  and  the  7th  month).  It  might,  however, 
\^ssAs-sim€ik,  a  synonym  to  Alohotsy=:Pisces. 

10.  Kizo  I  cannot  explain  at  all. 

11.  Adi'kasajy  is  equally  obscure. 

12.  Va  ti  (i a  w  ifsa  Ti/^a  tia  (  —  ^  fika  rt'fa  )  ;  and 

13.  Vanda  mwndrika  ( —Molakidy).  That  mitsangana  means  'stand- 
ing,* and  miondrika^  ^bowing,'  everybody  knows;  but  what  Vanda  is,  I 

cannot  tell.  Mikarija  may  be  the  Arabic  mikreZt  an  awl.  Molahidy  looks 
verv  like  thf-  Arabic  malaJiadn,  thrustinLT,  boating,  affliction;  but  it  might  as 
well  bt-  .1  (  (^rruptiun  of  the  Arabic  ?nn/iti\  nativitv. 

14.  Aiokola,  which  the  natives  sometimes  turn  into  aiok'  oiona  ('shade  of 
a  man*),  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  Alikilu,  the  17th  of  the  moon  stations  (the. 
3rd  one  in  Adimixana). 

15.  -  Afaimora  :  accnrdinq'  to  M.dac^asy  etvmnloq-v  this  would  mean, 
'taken  gentlv.'  But  as  the  oId<  r  form  k'^  '  '^  Macourt  is  'A]ohomor<^.'  nnd 
as  some  of  the  natives  here  say  'Alahamora,'  1  feel  sure  that  tiie  //  is  oiiginal, 
and  that  the  word  is  an  Arabic  one.  It  looks  like  the  Arabic  al-ahmaru, 
which  does  not.  however,  as  Flacourt  thinks,  mean  white,  but  rr/i.  Rut  I  do 
not  ar  all  fe(>l  sure  that  it  is  not.  aftrr  all,  only  a  Corruption  of  Alahamady,  as 
I  have  already  hinted  at  in  another  piaco. 

16.  Adibijady  seems  to  be  a  curious  composition,  or  rather,  juxtaposition, 
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of  two  Arabic  names  for  'goat'  S^ady  maaaa  *goat'  and  CapricoroiM,  asd, 
with  the  article  and  a  litue  corruption,  this  jsrives  us  Adijady  (a  Malagasy 

month-name>.  Adihi  appears  to  be  the  Ambir  atk-thabi,  the  goat. 
Probably  both  of  them  have  been  used  promiscuously  for  Capricorous,  aod 
then  were  joined  into  one  word. 

III. — Thr  1 6  Rubrics  of  the  Stktt>y  ('M^  SiktWv  i6  Jfeny,'  *The 
i6  mothers  of  j/^;.c/)^\  To  the  i6  figures  of  the  si^ddy  correspond  the 
t6  rabrict*  or  places  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sikidy,  one  bein?  placed 
in  each  rubric,  not,  however,  that  all  of  the  fignres  roust  necessanif  occur. 
More  rubrics  may  perchance  get  the  same  figure,  as  this  depends  oulj 
on  hap-bazard.  If  we  arrange  the  rubrics  in  the  manner  itstul  in  the 
practice  of  stkitfy,  we  get  the  following  table 


I  if 


y 


^lY 


• 

• 

• 

Zatove 

• 

• 

•  • 

« 

t 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

Faha. 

v.'ilo 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Marina  do, 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

Vehivavy  dik* 

PtrittitTaiudd. 

TT 


5 


^     ^B.  -2.2  Sas 
|4  1^  I*!' 


I 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  however,  that  we  have  got  more  than  i( 
names  here,  although  the  rubrics  are  really  not  more  than  12,  correspond- 
ing, I  believe,  to  the  t2  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.   If  a  skilful  diviner  is 

asked  for  'Nv  sikidv  16  nnv\  he  will  only  enumerate  the  four  names  given 
in  the  first  row  f  Tift  —  J^ohi/ni'^,  the  four  to  tbo  rii^bt  of  ii  [Ziifh-o — friha- 
valo),  and  the  ci^ht  below  {  Tram — Fahaury\  i^Mx  iuK  us  tbc  16  rornpiete. 

*  Wlint  Mi  l  >,<]il'  here'  terms  *nibnca'  are  ^veii  in  famer  books  and  in  tbe  Dictioaazjr  » 
V4>lnmn»*  of  the  m^k/^.-- Eds. 
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The  others  seem  to  be  considered  as  accessory  and  of  secondar}-  impor- 
tance. Some  of  them  are  simply  repetitions,  with  this  only  differenccv 
that  they  refer  to  things  in  another  man's  house,  not  in  that  of  the 
inquirer  for  whom  the  sikidy  operation  in  question  is  undertaken.  Others 
are  placed  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  sauare  and  at  its  two  comers. 

A$  I  liavs  thooght  best  to  give  the  native  namee  of  the  rabrics  above» 
I  shall  now  emuKeiate  Md  translate  thein>  adding  an  explanatoiy  note 
to  some  of  then. 

I.  7b//.   This  word  is  not  Malagasy.    I  have  ao  dottbt  that  it  is  Arabic, 

nithough  the  explanation  may  be  doubtful,  as  there  are  many  possibilities 
with  regard  to  its  derivation  :  In  Arabic  iaia  means  'to  ascend,'  and  in  the 
3rd  conjugation  [tala],  to  make  a  thing  ascend  from  the  abyss  of  darkness 
sod  obscurity  Into  light,  to  investigate,  to  explore,  to  enquire  Into;  from 
whence  we  get  the  noun  falta,  explorer,  investigator,  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  ihe  Tale  in  sikidy  really  is,  as  it  always  represents  the 
person  or  thing  concerning  whom  (or  which)  the  enquiry  is  made,  iiut  I 
admit  that  other  derivations  from  the  same  root  (as  tulia,  good  fortune, 
horoscope,  etc.)  might  be  sug^sted. 
a.   Harhia,  property,  is  a  M  il  i;^Msy  word  ;  and  SO  is 

3-    Fahat^io,  the  third  one.    My  native  informant  says  that  FahafeJn  here 
represents  the  relations  of  the  Ta!(\  the  one  f<>r  whom  the  enquiry  is  made. 

4.  Vohiira,  town,  village,  is  Malagasy  too.  These  four  all  represent  the 
person  or  thing  concerned  in  the  siitidy.  If  the  thing  in  question  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  can  fairly  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  headings 
'property,'  'relations,'  or  'village,'  one  of  these  rubrics  is  chosen  to  represent 
it ;  but  if  it  is  a  person  (not  a  slave,  for  his  position  is  under  the  'property'), 
or,  upon  the  whole,  anything  that  cannot  be  grouped  under  any  of  these  three 
hidings,  it  comes  under  Ak* 

5.  Zatfrjo,  a  youth,  a  young  person,  is  Malagniy. 

0.  Marina  (or  manny],  a  slave.  This  word  is  an  etymological  puzzle  ;  » 
it  is  at  any  rate  neither  Malayan  nor  African.  The  Arabs  generally  use 
tf^A/fthe  provincial  Malagasy  abily)  for  a  slave;  I  cannot  but  think  that 
marina  must  be  the  Arabic  marina  (plur,  otmarun),  'men/  especially  with 
the  idea  of  'strength.'  It  was  probably  used  by  the  Arab  slave*traders  as  a 
term  by  which  they  recommended  their  slaves  as  strong  masculine  fellows. 
In  this  manner  it  may  have  been  introduced  amongst  the  coast  tribes,  who 
have  no  other  slaves  than  those  they  have  bought  from  the  Arabs.  Here  in 
the  interior  the  word  is  only  used  as  a  technical  term  in  the  sikidy,  and  was 
most  likely  introduced  here  through  the  medium  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts. 

7     Vehivdvy,  woman,  is  Malagasy  ;  and  so  also  is 

8.  Fdhavilo,  enemy.  In  the  repetition  of  the  same  terms  (only  referring 
them  to  another  house),  the  diviners  use  FirXariittfana  in  its  place,  and  in  a 

similar  sense.  This  latter  is  not  a  Malagasy  word  at  all  ;  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  Arabic the  running  away  from,  or  escaping,  an  enemy,  and 
then,  in  general,  to  move,  walk,  run. 

9.  jTilna,  house,  \ 

10.  La/afta,  way,  road,  >  all  Makgafly. 

II.  Mpanontany,  an  inquirer,  ' 

12.  AsOrotany  is  to  all  appearance  like  the  name  of  Cancer  in  the  Zodiac  ; 
but  still  I  should  doubt  whether  it  is  the  same  word.  The  natives  often  put 
^m£riaif0  (nobleman,  or  king)  instead,  and  sometimes  Rhztlna  (ancestors)  as 
its  equivalent,  which  makes  me  think  l^iat  As  sultani  {kxMc  (ot  sovereign, 
emperor,  sultan)  is  the  original  form,  and  that  H  has  been  Chitnged  uMcon- 
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scio'usly  into  Asorotany  to  make  it  like  the  word  the  Malagasy  already  knew 
as  the  name  of  a  month. 

13.  Andrtamanitra,  God,  is  Malagasy. 

14.  Nia  ;  not  a  Mal?ij*asy  word  at  all.  There  is  probably  a  root  nia  in 
Malagasy  in  the  sense  of  error  (verb  manias  to  wander  about,  then,  to  err, 
— generailv  referred  to  a  root  sia,  because  the  reduplicated  fitirm  is  iiuriflAsfB, 
whih-  n»  ither  nia  or  sia  are  in  use  except  as  root  of  this  verb;  but  as 
nia  in  Melanesiaii  means  error.  ^\Vi,  I  think  nia  is  the  true  root,  and  the  t 
an  inserted  consonant  of  tlissimilation).  and  also  an  introducrd  Arable  one 
meaning  intention  (Arab.  niya-=.intcntio^  pro^ositum  animi)  \  but  none  of 
these  seems  to  cocrespond  to  the  nia  in  the  sikidy.  For  this  last  one  the 
diviners  sometimes  put  Hhnina  (food),  evidently  regarding  this  as  is  equiva> 
lent.  This  ptits  on  the  track.  It  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  vr  (or  nrr/r:. 
with  the  * Tanwin'),  which  means  meat,  especially  underdone  meat  (taro 
semicoctaj*  The  reason  why  this  rather  strange  term  should  be  used,  I 
cannot  tell.  Periiaps  there  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  sikidy  theory 
that  justifies  it. 

15.  Thr  two  rcmairtin^jf  ones  are  Malagasy,  vi?:.  Mastna,  the  holy  one.  is 
a  general  epithet  applied  to  the  mpt'sikidy^  and  here  it  stands  for  his  name. 

16.  I'uhastvy^  the  ninth,  for  which  term  sometimes  rano  (water)  is 
substituted.  Tjiis  I  cannot  explain  to  mv  satisfection.  Fi^hasivy  is  some- 
times used  in  the  figurative  sense  of 'the  aeparted,'  'the  spirits  of  the  dead  :* 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  ranova  the  sense  of 'water'  ?  If  we  could  suppose 
rano  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  runna  f ^opuius,  homines)^  or  of 
rana  (spcctaculum)  in  the  sense  of  an  apparition,  it  would  at  any  rale  give 
us  a  better  equivalent  for  Fahasivy  in  the  sense  of  'the  departed  ones,'  tnit 
this  is,  I  confess,  only  a  guess. 

The  lemaining  names  not  included  in  the  16  seem  to  be  Malagasy 
(cf.,  however,  koironsy)^  They  are  the  following : — 

1.  Biby  raisy  f^KiryJ,  a  bad  animal  (sa  tabby  cat). 

2.  Tsi-nahy  C ~vina  no  avy,  my  native  informant  says  is  the  unexpected, 
the  future  ;  vina  is  the  Arabic  e7*fna  [eotHaf},  pi.  of  en,  evan^  time,  season, 
probably  the  same  word  as  vintana). 

3.  KdrorCsy  t  if  this  is  a  Malagasy  word,  it  means  sliding,  gliding;  but 
I  doubt  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Cuma  of  Flaoourt. 

4.  Ohn  drafsy,  bad  men. 

5.  Altka,  a  dog. 

0.  Tstniu'  ny  vilotia,  the  blame  of  the  living. 
7.   l^inin'  ny  mify,  the  blame  of  the  dead. 
5.  JRa  be  mandrlaka,  much  bloodshed. 

9.    Osy,  a  £^oat. 

10.  Oiuhy,  a  sheep. 

11.  Akitho,  a  hen, 

13.    V4romb6ahii20^  the  name  of  a  bird,  but  what  kind  I  cannot  tell. 

13.   Tsi'^fa,  what  is  not,  done  or  finished. 

\  \.  Miimo'hefa  probably  stands  for  mafnthtfa  (?),  tired  of  doing  (?),  or, 
rather,  tired  of  what  is  done  (?), 

To  these  remarks  on  the  names  of  the  rubrics,  I  must  add  a  few  hints 

as  to  the  manner  of  rcadinir  (examining)  the  figures  put  into  them,  vii,:— 

1.  The  four  first  ones  (Tiilc  -  Vohitra)  and  the  eii^ht  below  (Trano^ 
JFahastvy J  are  to  be  read  from  above  downwards  (vertically). 

2.  The  eijrht  to  the  right  {JZatovo—i'ahavaio^  repeated  twice)  are  to  be 
read  from  right  to  left  (horizontally]. 
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3.  The  tuur  to  the  left  (Kororosy^Tsinin'  ny  velonaj  are  to  be  read 
from  left  to  right  (horizontally). 

4.  Those  at  the  two  corners  to  the  U  ft  are  read  in  m  peculiar  manner,  viz. : 
(a)  Two  of  them  (Tsi-nahy  and  Tsinin  ny  maty)  arc  read  in  a  straight 
line  (a  diagonal)  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite  one.  (/')  The  other  two 
f  liiify  raisy  amdi  Ra  mandrtaMaJ  diXQ  to  be  read  in  curved  lines,  each  uf 
them  taking  in  two  of  the  middle  squares  of  the  larger  square  to  which  they 
belong  and  terminating  respectively  at  the  two  ends  of  the  rubric  Andria* 
fnamtra,  each  of  them  on  the  same  side  on  which  they  commenced. 

5.  'Xyio  ( Ondry  and  AkohoJ  of  those  on  the  two  upper  corners  of  the 
uppermost  square  are  to  be  read  from  the  corner  where  the  uame  is  placed 
to  the  opposite  comer  below  (in  a  diagoual,  just  as  in  No.  \,a).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  two  Other  comer  figures,  Tsi-tfa  and  Mamo* 
he  fa,  only  that  the  last  one  is  read  from  below  to  the  opposite  comer 
above. 

6.  The  two  other  corner  figures  above,  Ondry  and  Voroniboahazo^  are 
to  be  read  in  the  manner  described  under  No*  4, 0* 

IV. — The  Erecting  of  the  Sikidy  {'Fariiins^anan-iSikufVy  i.e.  the 
placing  of  the  figures  in  the  rubrics).  In  the  diagram  at  the  beginning 
oi  the  preceding  section  I  iiavc  llUcd  all  the  rubrics  with  ii^  urcs  as  a 
veritable  mpisikidy  would  do,  only  that  I  have  nsed  dots  to  represent  his 
beans  or  seeds*  I  shall  now  tiy  to  give  the  rules  for  this  'erecting  of 
the  sikidy/ 

I.  The  first  four  rubrics  {Tale^Vohiira)  are  filled  with  figures  in  the 
following  manner.  From  the  heap  of  beans  before  him  the  jupisikidy 
takes  a  handful  at  random,  and  from  this  handful  he  takes  out  two  and 
two  till  he  has  cither  two  or  one  left.  If  two  are  left,  he  puts  two  bcnn^,  if 
one,  one  bean  into  the  hrst  (upper)  square  of  J'ali.  In  the  same  niainier 
he  tills  the  remaiiuug  three,  and  then  proceeds  to  hii  Ilanna^  Fahattloy 
and  Vohitra^  square  by  square,  from  above  downwards. 

1.  When  these  four  rabrics^all  representing  the  person  or  thing 
regarding  whom  or  which  the  tUddy  is  made— are  filled  in  the  manner 
described,  the  remaining  eight  are  filled  by  a  combination  of  these,  or  of 
others  that  have  already  been  filled  by  a  combination  of  these.  This  is 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  two  figures  are  chosen  and  compared  square 
by  square  from  above  downwards.  If  tiiis  combination  p^ives  dissimilar 
numbers  (i.e.,  if  one  of  the  tw  o  combined  squares  has  one  bean,  and  the 
other  two),  onls  one  bean  is  put  in  the  corresponding  square  of  the  new 
figure  to  be  formed ;  but  if  it  gives  similar  numbers  ^i-e.  if  the  two 
combined  squares  both  contain  one,  or  both  two  beans),  two  beana  are 
put  into  it. 

3.  These  combinations  are  subjected  to  the  following  rules 

(a)  Tah  and  Harena  (i.e.  a  combination  of  the  two  in  the  manner 
described)  form  (mamoaka)  Lilana* 

b)  Fahatelo  and  Vohitra  form  Asorafafty, 

c)  Lafatia  and  Asoroiany  tortii  MpaHoniHH^* 
\d)  Zaluvu  aiid  Alartna  furm  Nta, 
hi)  Vehwavy  and  Fahaiuah  form  Fahaswy, 
(/)  Nia  and  Fahasivy  form  Masina, 
W\  Masina  and  Mpanrr^t^iny  form  AndHomaniirat 

Andto  and  2'aie  form  dram* 
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A  glance  at  the  4U|giw  I  lukve  given  will  adow  thai  all  the  eight 

figures  below  have  actually  been  formed  according  to  these  mbs.  If 
we,  for  instance,  compare  Tale  and  If  arena,  from  which  Lalana  is  to  be 
formed,  wc  t^ct  dissimilar  numbers  all  the  way,  as  all  the  pairs  of  squares 
have  one  and  two,  and  consequently  Z<2/£Z«^7  cfets  onlv  one  bean  in  all 
its  squares.  Exactly  the  same  procedure— /////AvZ/i  mutatidis — takes  place 
in  the  filling  in  of  the  remaining  seven  rubrics  below. 

v.— The  Working  of  the  Sikidy.  When  the  sikidv  is  ere'^*f>d  in 
the  manner  described  above,  the  question  arises:  What  is  to  be  done  wiU! 
it  ?  How  to  work  it  5>o  as  to  get  an  answer  to  your  (questions,  a  medicine 
for  your  sickness,  or  a  charm  against  the  evils  of  which  you  may  be  appre- 
hensive, etc.  ? 

Let  me  remark  at  the  outset,  that  the  s^Uiy  properly  deals  with 
pustiom  put  to  it.  To  answer  these  is  its  fifoper  function.  Bet  if  yon 
ask  what  is  the  root  of  an  evU,  or  the  means  oi  removing  or  averting  il» 

etc..  the  answer  will  of  course  point  out  to  you  the  cure  of  your  evils  as 
well,  and  so  far,  ai)i)ear  as  ars  medica.  There  are,  however,  kinds  of 
sikidy  in  which  no  question  is  put,  but  the  remedy  or  prophylactic 
against  the  evil  is  proposed  at  once.  But  as  these  are  rather  different 
from  an  ordinary  /iX/ic/j'-process,  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  a  separate 
section.  What  concerns  ns  now  Is,  the  o^nafy  sikidy,  the  huslness  of 
which  is  to  give  us  answers  to  oor  (questions. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  examine,  after  having  'erected  the  iikid/ 
is,  what  figure  we  have  got  in  the  rubric  Andriamanitra  ;  for  out  of  the 
16  figures,  there  are  only  8  f/nwd,  Taraikv,  Vanda  mitsangana,  Vanda 
miondn'ka,  Alokola,  Aditsima,  Asoralahy,  AsoravavyJ  that  'agree'  with  Art' 
driantamtra.  These  are  called  the  'Nobles'  or  'Kings'  of  siktdy  i'An- 
drian  ny  sikidy'J,  whereas  the  remaining  8  are  called  the  'Slaves'  of  the 
sikidy  (^Andevon-tsikidy  J.  If  you  happen  to  get  any  of  the  latter  in  the 
said  nihric,  the  sikidy  is  said  to  be  *fwM  (literally  'tamed,'  i.e.  inwdid), 
and  you  have  to  destroy  the  whole  and  begin  anew ;  for  your  itilu^  has 
not  done  the  proper  honour  to  Andriamanitra  (putting  a  stave  in  His 
rubric)  and  consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  tell  vou  the  truth  in  His 
name.  The  saying  of  the  diviners  that  only  8  of  the  16  figures  asrer 
with,  or  are  applicable  to,  God  (*tmtv  h  ^  rmin  Andnamnnilra  J  has  been 
curi(nisly  misunderstood  (for  instance,  in-  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  History  of 
Madagascar,  vol.  I.,  p.  443)  as  meaning,  that  it  never  happened  that  any 
other  ligure  got  into  the  rubric  Andriamanitra. 

When  this  point  is  successfiully  overcome,  the  next  business  is  to  choose 
one  of  the  four  first  rubrics  (TaU^  Vohitra)  to  represent  the  question,  or, 
rather,  the  person  or  thing  It  refers  to.  As  TaU  Is  to  represent  eveiy- 
thing  that  canoot  be  put  under  the  headings  'property,'  'relalions,'  or 

•village,'  the  choice  cannot  be  very  puzzling;  and  I  suppose  the  mpisi- 
kidy,  as  a  rule,  settles  this  question  in  his  own  mind  before  entering  upon 
his  work  :  but  he  is  n(;t  obliged  to  <'cttle  it  bt^fore  (onimg  to  the  point 
in  the  operation  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  Thi^  being  settled,  the 
proceedingh  branch  uul  into  the  Jollowing  parts  : — A.  The  '^iHidv  of 
Identical  Figures;  5*  The  &kidy  of  DifTtirent  ^Unique)  Figures i  .aid 
C.  The  SiMy  of  Combined  Figures. 
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A. — The  Sikidy  of  Idt  titical  Figures  (^Sikidy  mitovy  tsangana* ).  Having 
settled  what  rubric  is  to  represent  the  question,  the  next  X\\\r\^  is  to 
examine  which  of  the  i6  figures  has  got  into  the  rabric  representing 
it.  Thi$  being  found,  we  go  on  examining  al!  the  other  figures  except 
the  lemalning  three  available  for  representing  the  question  (for  these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  answer),  that  is  to  say,  those  on  the  riffhl 
side,  those  on  the  left,  and  those  on  the  two  corners  to  the  left  (cf.  what 
has  been  said  about  the  manner  of  reading  them). 

If"  we,  thus  examming  them,  hnd  that  any  of  them  is  like  the  one 
re  presenting  the  question,  this  may  or  may  not  settle  the  question,  or,  in 
other  words,  give  us  the  answer.  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  (name 
of)  the  rubric  in  which  it  is  found.  If  1  expect  a  ship  and  am  going  to 
enquire  about  its  coming  by  means  of  the  sikidy ^  the  rubric  ffarma 
(property)  is  of  cottise  to  represent  it.  If  in  this  rubric  I  find*  for  instance, 
the  figure  Jamct  ( I !  X  ^  further  examination  find  the  same  figure 
in  the  rubric  AndrOf  this  gives  me  no  answer,  as  there  is  no  natural  con- 
nection between  the  two  conceptions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  the 
same  figure  in  the  rubric  marked  Ldiana,  then  of  course  I  know  that  the 
ship  is  at  any  rate  already  ofi  the  way.  I  have  then  got  an  answer  to  the 
chief  question  ;  but  there  may  still  be  good  reason  for  a  sharp  look-out, 
for  there  may  be  difficulties  in  its  way.  Suppose  that  I  also  find  the  same 
figure  in  the  rubric  marked  Fahtwalo  (enemy)i  mv  mind  will  immediatelj 
be  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions  of  pmiu*  Not  a  bit  more  cheeifiu 
wiU  be  my  prospects,  if  I  find  the  same  figure  under  Ra  U  numdrmka 
(macb  bloodshed).  But  what  a  consolation,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
figure  reappears  under  the  rubric  Nia  (food) ;  for  then  I  must  certainly 
be  a  bloc  khead  if  I  do  nnt  understand  that,  although  the  ship  may 
have  a  long  voyage,  there  is  no  fear  of  scarcity  of  food  on  board  ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  man  with  much  practice  and 
a  good  deal  ui  liiiagiUdLiun  could  produce  much  'inlorniation'  ui  liiis 
manner ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  a  good  manv  cases  the  mpisikidy  were  able 
to  find  an  answer  alieadv  in  this  first  act  of  their  proceedings,  even  if  the 
means  of  finding  it  might  seem  scanty  enough  to  ordinary  mortals. 

But  the  operations  So  not  end  here ;  for,  quite  apart  from  the  identity 
of  the  figure  representing  the  question  with  one  of  more  of  those  in  the 
other  rubrics,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  find  out  whether  some  of  the 
oihf:rs  are  mutually  like  one  another,  and  in  how  many  rubrics  the  same 
figure  occurs  in  a  sikidy.  In  this  respect  my  native  helper  gives  me  the 
following  rules : — 

T.  If  Fithasm^  and  Afasina  are  alike  (i.e.  happen  to  have  the  same 
figure),  it  means  I^rh$£a/ra,  which  my  man  explains  to  signify  2ijf 
■  mihitstka,  does  not  move,  agitate. 

a.  If  Fahnsivy  and  Nia  are  alike,  it  means  Mati-rha  (two  deaths),  i.e.  two 
of  something  must  die,  most  likely  two  persons  ;  but  the  evil  may  be  averted 
by  killing  and  throwing  away  two  locusts  as  a  faditta,  (Cf.  me  oM  Gnek 
story  about  Astyages,  who  thought  that  the  prediction  that  Cyrus  would 
become  king  was  fulfilled  by  his  being  nominated  king  in  the  children's  play.) 

3.  if  fahatelo  and  Harena  are  alike,  it  means  Vah^aka  (a  crowd  of 
people),  i.e.  that  a  crowd  of  people  may  be  expected. 

4.  u  TtmM  and  Mfanontetny  are  alike,  ft  msans  TslndriiiUy  (pressed 
down  \(f  an  fnoampmeot     l.e.  that  the  enaniy  is  coming. 
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5.  Tf  TYaim  and  Zdlana  sae  alike,  it  means  Simfonm  (hindered),  t.e. 
that  some  unforeseen  hindrances  are  to  occur. 

6.  If  Aridro  and  Asorotany  arc  alike,  it  means  Likhi'kniUra  (old  man) 
i.e.  that  the  sick  will  recover  and  rcac  h  old  age. 

7.  \i  Fatiasivy  and  Asurotany  are  alike,  it  means  Raioa/chHy,  which  my 
native  infomant  explains  to  mean  that  rdno  ianisinam-bAra  (i.e.  water 
with  which  the  moutn  is  cleansed)  is  to  be  thrown  away  as  a  faditra  to  avert 
an  evil.  What  this  peculiar  word  voakony  literally  means,  T  cannot  tell  with 
certainty,  but!  suspect  il  to  be  a  liybrid.  The  last  part  of  it- which  is  at 
any  rate  scarcely  Malagasy  —  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  qummtt  a  mouthful; 
the  first  jmrt  may  be  the  Malagasy  vbaka  (thrown  out),  with  the  prefix  ra 
(the  termination  in  Calls  out  in  compounds) ;  and  the  whole  might  then  mean 
*a  mouthful  thrown  out.* 

8.  If  Vohitra  and  Fahatelo  are  alike,  it  means  Ftt^an-isi-mthatra^  i.e. 
'the  fixed  time  agreed  on  will  not  be  kept.' 

?.   If  LUiana  and  Nia  are  alike,  it  means  Fiki-isi-riso^  i.e.  'the  ffhy^  in 
its  senses  of  finding,  commanding,  superintending,  etc.,  will  not  go  away.' 
ID-    Tf  Afokola  (  :.*:  )  occurs  three  times,  i.e.  in  three  different  rubrics,  in  a 
sikidy,  it  means  that  three  stones  are  to  be  thrown  away  as  ^/aditra  to  avert 
an  evil. 

•  ti.  If  Vanda  miisangana  occurs  three  times,  the  feathers  of  a  white  hen 

are  to  be  2.  faditra. 

12.  If  Alaimhra  (  I'l  )  occurs  twice,  it  means  Fndrha  wew^i (twice  red\  or, 
in  plain  words,  that  the  son  of  a  mit^hty  man  is  likely  to  be  a  mighty  man  too. 
This  explanation  of  the  repeated  Alaimara  shows  that  the  Arabic  diviners 
(who  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  Malagasy  ones)  themselves  have  had  in 
their  mind  the  very  '^t^•mology  su^^gested  tentatively  for  tliis  word,  taking-  it  to 
be  the  Arabic  A I  ahmaru,  'the  red  one.'  But  whether  they  have  been 
right  or  not  in  their  explanation  is  quite  another  cjuestion.  The  word  raa^  for 
au  that  really  be  only  a  corruption  of  Aihamalu  (a^Alahamady),  as  hmted 
at  by  me  before. 

13.  If  Saka  (  ':"  )  occurs  in  Trano,  and  Voutsira  {  )  iti  7"//t'.  or 
Alatmora  [\'\)  in  Trano,  and  A dibijady  (  •  )  in  Tale  (in  a  Sikidy 
*mi/anomboka'  or  'mi/anatrika  ],  this  is  called  FuraniUhany  (literally, 
hysteroH'proieron),  i.e.  the  case  will  follow  the  analogy  of  the  one  preceding* 
it.  If  my  child,  who  was  formerly  ill,  was  cured,  this  one  will  be  cured  ;  if  it 
died,  this  one  will  die  too  If  my  brother,  who  went  to  the  war,  returned  ^afrl} , 
I  shall  do  so  too  ;  etc.  The  remains  or  end  (/kranyj  of  seven  different  things 
should  be  made  a  faditra, 

14.  If  a  sikidy  happens  to  contain  8  Voninta  (  J.  ),  they  are  called  'the 
eight  healthy  men'  (Ny  vklo  My  salama),  and  are  considmd  an  excellent 
remedy  ag-ainst  diseases,  as  will  be  shown  1:it<T  on. 

It  is  evitlent  that  many  of  these  'meanings'  can  be  construe  1  into 
answers  to  questions,  although  the  general  tendency  of  many  01  them 
,  seems  lo  be  rather  to  pouU  out  the  faditra  to  be  used  against  the  evil, 
iiui  it  might  happen  that  the  figures  were  all  unlike  one  another,  at  any 
rale  that  those  that  were  like  the  one  in  the  rubric  representing  the 
question  were  so  incongruous  with  it  that  even  the  most  inventive  ima* 
gination  and  the  greatest  acuteness,  sharpened  by  long  practice*  would 
prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  construing  it  into  a  reasonable  answer  to  the 
question.  In  «urb  rases  the  mpisikidy  was  obliged  to  have  reconrsp  to 
oiher  operations,  the  ' Sikidy  fi>k(ifia  ami  the  * l.'/ni'i.^iktHy:  of  wlii^h 
the  first  one  is  conij^arativelv  •simple,  while  the  laiier  one  wa>  very  COIQ* 

plicated,   i  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  brie%  each  of  these. 
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B. —  The  Sikr'dv  of  Dijj\rcn!  fUmqucJ  Figures  ('Si'kuiy  irk.iiui^J.  If 
It  happens  that  any  of  the  ii  chief  rubrics  (Tale — Vohitra,  and  Jrano 
— FahasivyJ  get  a  figure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the 
said  rabrics,  this  is  called  Siktdy  tokana^  'a  tikidy  that  stands  alone*. 
Consequently  we  get  12  kinds  of  Siki^y  lokana,  as  any  one  of  these 
rubrics  may  happen  to  get  a  figure  which  is  the  only  one.  of  its  kind  in 
the  sikidy  in  question.  Often  many  of  the  rubrics  may  happen  to  have 
S!!ch  wnique  figures  (in  my  diagram,  for  instance,  Masina  has  such  a 
unique  figure  [  ;.|  ],  and  so  has  Asorotany  [  :  j  ],  J  ram  [  :*:  ],  and  Tale 

\  [vj).  But  it  would  be  strange  indeed  (ahhuui^h  it  is  possible)  if  all 
tlie  12  rubrics  got  diiierent  figures,  so  that  all  the  rules  for  ^tkidy  hkana 
should  be  applicable  in  the  same  sikidy» 

The  12  rubrics  are  enumerated  in  certain  order  hj  the  diviners.  First 
comes  Andriamamtra^  then  the  rubrics  at  the  top  01  the  diagram  (Tali — 
Vohitraj,  and  finally  the  seven  remaining  ones  below  (Trano^Fakasivy^ 
omitting  ^»^n>y.  In  all  the  1 2  classes  oisikidy  tokana,  the  meaning  depends 
on  which  of  the  16  fissures  it  is  that  occurs  as  unique  in  the  rubric  in  ques- 
tion.   In  many  cases  only  a  few  of  them  have  any  special  meaning 

'  attached  to  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  rules  regarding  each 
class : — 

1.  Unique  Figures  in  the  Rubric  God  (' Sikidy  iokana^  amin'  Au- 
driamanitra*).  As  only  8  of  the  figures  can  be  placed  in  this  rubric  without 
makio^  the  whole  sikidy  invalid  (as  pointed  out  above),  we  get  only  8  bran* 

ches,  VIZ. — 

[a>.  If  Adihr'ma  {  '\  )  occurs  in  this  rnbric,  it  means  Jsy  migam-pito 
('oot  knocking  a>(ain&t  something  ;  times,'  or,  rather*  that  you  can  do  a 
thine  seven  times  without  icnocking  your  head  against  any  hindrances). 

(^j  If  Asorwoaioy  {^  ),  it  is  called  Miaro^arwo,  and  the  meaning  is, 
that  you  throw  away  a  cookings-pot  full  of  rice,  and  jon  are  likely  to  get 
rich  ;  a  short  and  plain  answer  to  the  question  :  'How  am  I  to  get  rich  ?' 

[c]  ii  Asoralahy  (  .•*.  ),  it  is  called  Mahatsangana*  If  this  ii^uie  u 
taken  and  applied  to  a  reed  fif64otsdn^anaJ  of  the  same  length  as  the  man 
for  whom  the  sikidy  is  worked,  and  this  is  thrown  away,  it  will  bring  good 
luck. 

{d)  U  Aiokola  {  ),  it  is  called  ZanakHri-bido  (literally,  'a  boy-god'}, 
and  is  an  excellent  charm  against  gun-shot  ^odi-basyj, 

(tf)  If  Vanda  mumdrika  (  ),  it  is  callea  Fdramionina  ('utterly  afflict* 
ed*),  and  is  a  good  medipine  if  used  in  the  following  manner :  the  beans 
making  the  figure  are  taken  and  mixed  with  fambt'nhana  (a  herb).  The 
sick  person  then  has  to  Uck  this  sIjil  times,  and  the  remainder  of  it  is  put  on 
the  top  of  his  head. 

(/)  If  Vanda  miisangana  (  ),  it  is  called  Helo/ia  ('guilt').  The  6 
beans  in  the  figure  arc  to  be  placed  on  as  many  akhfam*bary  ^chaffs  of  rice), 
which  are  then  to  be  thrown  away  as  a  faditra  to  avert  evil. 

(^}  Jama  (  :  :  ),  it  is  called  Bezanahary  f  much  of  the  Creator'  ?),  and 
'    an  dndrarHina  (a  kind  of  tree,  Trema  grisea,  Baker)  is  to  be  the  faditra. 

{h)  If  Taraiky  (  :  )♦  It  is  called  KHiandriamiLniira  {'little  of  God'),  and 
a  while  hen  and  the  tree  called  Fotsinatiahary  [Scnecio  COcMMrifoHuS^ 
Bojer,  *tlie  white  one  of  the  Creator'  i)  is  to  be  the  faditra. 

2.  Unique  Figures  in  Tale.  This  is  the  only  rubric  in  which  all  the 
Bgures  have  a  special  meaning,  and  consequently  we       no  less  than  16 

*  And  M  with  th«  aativ*  asmM  of  tk«  SUmiy  Mumm  ia  «U  th*  othtr  mteict. 
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rules  for  this  kind  of  sikidy  tokana  ;  but  as  the  whole  are  very  much  in 
the  fame  Btyle  as  wbat  I  have  already  given  under  A  ndriaman^a,  I  do  aoC 

think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  all  these  rules,  as  I  do  not 
intend  to  enable  him  to  practibt*  the  sikidy  (this  secret  I  shall  oi  course  ke^ 
for  my  own  use !),  but  only  to  give  him  an  idea  as  to  what  it  is. 

3.  Unique  Figures  in  Haretia ;  13  of  the  16  figures  are  given  as  having 
a  special  meaning  when  found  only  hi  this  rubric. 

4.  Unique  Figures  in  Fahatelo  ;  only  3  fyami  and  TsraH^J  9n 
regarded  as  havinisr  ^  special  meaning. 

5.  Umque  Figures  in  Vohitra ;  includes  13  (?)  of  the  16  figures;  nothing 
peculiar. 

6.  Ohiqm  Figures  in  Trano  ;  14  of  the  figures  are  regarded  as  haviagf  a 

special  meanin;:^.  of  whicli  the  first  one  fSaka)  is  considered  an  excellent 
remedy  against  sterility,  if  the  bean?  of  the  figure  (  '■'  )  are  mixed  with  milk, 
which  is  then  to  be  put  into  14  pumpicm- shell  fragments  and  given  to  14 
children,  who  are  to  put  some  rioe  into  a  pot,  from  whieh  the  iterile  womas 
eats  ft  Many  of  the  rules  in  this  kind  of  tikUy  have  a  refinnce  to  sterility* 
sickness  or  death, 

7.  Uni/jffe  Figures  in  Lalana  ;  only  4  of  the  figures  have  any  special 
meaning ;  aotlim^  peculiar  about  the  rules. 

0,  Uniqtm  Figures  im  Mpanootany ;  11  of  the  figures  have  a  special 
meaning. 

g.    l.  nique  Figures  in  Asorotany  ;  4  fig-ures  with  special  meanings. 

10.  Uni'/uc  Fijiures  in '^iTi  \  only  one  figure  (AlaimoraJ  with  a  special 
meaning  ;  it  is  called  Manjukamtna  ('red  king').  If  the  sikidy  in  question 
leliers  to  the  king,  it  is  considered  a  good  onen ;  but  if  to  a  sick  maa,  it 
is  bad  and  means  Ra  mandriaka  (*blood  in  streams.') 

ti.  Unique  F^y^'fres  in  Masina ;  5  figures  with  a  special  meaning,  of 
which  the  first  one  refers  to  money,  the  other  two  to  diseases. 

12.  Umque  Figures  in  Fahasivy  ;  4  figures  have  a  special  meaning,  but 
nothing  particular  otherwise. 

1  iidvc  given  the  special  rules  for  this  kind  of  sikidy  only  so  far 
fieguds  th»  first  one  ('God'),  just  to  show  the  general  style  and  bearing 
of  them.  If  I  had  done  the  same  as  regards  all  these  12  clases,  it  would 
have  reqnifed  too  mneh  space.  Suffice  It  to  lay,  that  they  either  simply 
suggest  an  answer  to  a  question,  or  (more  frequently)  at  the  same  time 
also  give  a  remedy  a:^ainst  the  evil  intimated  by  the  answer. 

Before  lea\ in  1^^  this  heetiun  sume  words  should  be  added  upon  two 
other  kinds  o{  sikidy  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  12 
clauses,  and  arc  by  the  natives  called  respectively,  Sikidy  Mifamaly  (i.e. 
'j/A/ti>  muLually  corresponding  with  one  another,  and  Sikidy  Fdfuihaftd, 
which  my  native  helper  explains  to  mean  famtiim  hat^hny  (*a  sacrifice 
as  sobstitute  for  a  person') ;  but  these  moat  be  iweryed  for  the  conchid- 
ing  paper. 

*  On  account  of  the  demands  upon  our  space,  a  description  of  'The  Sikidy  vi  Combiaod 
Figures'  [Lojin- sikidy),  which  Mr.  Dtlde  had  Mpplied*  mv*  wkm  be  left  to  btt  gim  wMl  tte 
concluding  |<aj)er  ou  -Mi»coll.iiu  oiu  Sifadv'  tad  'f^lMMM,*  wfaidi  1m  hu  Jdsdly  pSMliNd 

lor  th«  afloit  auab«r  oi  the  Atflf  UAL«'-£x)S. 
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NOTES  ON  THE^ETSILEO  DIALECT 

(AS  SPOKEN  IN  THE  ARINDRANO  DISTRICT). 

ALI  HOUGH  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  lanq-iiag-e  spoken  through- 
out the  island  of  ATadigascar  is  essentially  one,  yet  the  dialects  of  the 
several  tribes,  and  eveo  ui  ditl'ereiU  clans,  vary  considerably.  People  from 
ad|dcetit  pro¥incM  have  ofimi  gnat  difficulty  Hi  ^uoderstandioff  ooe  another ; 
and  so  great  is  the  difference  between  the  dialects  ol  In^noa  aod  South 
Betsileo,  that  a  Hova  hearing  the  latter  for  the  first  tiqie  can  only  catch  the 
general  drift  of  the  speaker's  remarks,  and  probably  will  fail  to  do  even  this 
if  the  Betsileo  are  excited  and  speak  rapidly.  The  Hova  dialect,  being  the 
written  language  and  taught  in  the  schools,  Is  gradually  making  its  way  in 
the  provincts  where  there  are  Hova  garrisons  and  traders ;  but  hitherto,  so 
far  as  influencing  the  common  speech  ol  the  people  is  cooceroed,  its  efisct  is 

of  the  smallest. 

I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the  Annual  on  the  Betsileo 
dialect  as  distinct  from  that  spoken  by  the  Hova  •  but  as  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  northern  districts  diner  somewhat  from  those  of  the  south,  these 
"Notes**  will  hnvf-  reference  only  to  that  portion  of  the  province  of  which 
Arobohimaodrdso  torms  the  centre.  Sandra,  Lalangina  and  Mdnandrtana 
each  have  their  peculiarities,  but  my  acquaintance  with  these  is  only  small. 
Let  it  be  soderstood  diet  it  is  the  dialect  of  that  portion  of  the  BeteUeo 
province  known  as  Arindrano  that  I  now  propose  to  compare  with  the  1an< 
guage  of  Imerina,  and  not  that  of  the  Betsileo  as  a  whole. 

The  difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  seen  in  the  (i)  Pronunciation; 
(i)  Use  of  Different  Words  ;  (3)  Peculiar  Uses  of  Words  ;  and  (4)  Construe* 
tioo  of  Sentences,  Add  to  these  a  peculiar  Intonation,  and  little  more  remains 
to  be  said. 

I.-PRONt7NClATlON.   I.   J/ and  n  before  the  coosooaDts        tf,    i  to 

the  Hova  words  are  almost  invariably  dropped  ;  e.g.  : — 

Mamb.i(Hl    Maba  [li]       Crocodile.  Mand.i  (H)        MaJa(B)       A  wall. 

Moanompo    Panopo         Senant.  Mainty  Matty  Black, 

Hftigkiito      iMM  Obey. 

a.  Whan  not  followed  hy  the  above*mentioned  oonsonants,  the  n  le  com* 
matitf  pfonmioced  ae  11;^  in  rin|^  hMg,  etc. ;  e.|f. 

3.  The  s  in  the  middle  of  Hof«  wwrds  is  often  dropped  bf  the  Betsileo  t 

e.g. :  - 

Iiy  (H)  /-V  TB)         He,  she.  it,  thrv     Aiza  (H)  Am  Where  ? 

4.  Thefinal_>'  in  Hova  words  is  almost  always  changed  into  e,  as  the 
Betsileo  have  a  great  objection  to  the  i  sound.  The  final  a  may  be  said  to 
follow  the  same  rule,  though  with  many  exceptions ;  e.g. 

Ony(H)       Om^«(B)       JUvm;  Kola  (H)       Koht^Q)       Shoot,  etc. 

Qflttlj         OmaU  Yetterday,  Kotraka         KUnmt       Fahktt  ate. 

/in  the  middle  of  a  woid  is  also  occaeioaaUy  changed  into  §  /  e.g.  :^ 

1liiMiim(B)  JMMm(B}    Jiiit»  rigfal»  ote.    B0viti»(H)    AMm(B)    Thottght,  oIb, 

^.  1  he  r  in  the  ending  ira  in  the  Hova  dialect  is  invariably  changed  into 

i  by  the  Betsileo  ;  e.g.  t  - 
ilmitfs  (U)  Mmg«UH  (B)  Aihtoed.  Fa^iitn  ^U)  F«mjmiim  (B)  No«dU«. 
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^%  The  6nal  syllable  na  in  the  Hova  words  is  altogether  dropped  by  the 
Betst^^o  ;  e.g.  :— 

HumI.  yanhi]Ui(H)  (6)  Bm. 

Fkujg. 

In  the  districts  around  FianAraiit«Aa«  however,  the  na  is  retained  bat  is 

Bouoded  very  liifhtly. 

7.  In  a  large  number  of  Betsileo  words,  a  letter  is  changed  or  added  ;  or 
one  or  more  syllables  are  added;  or  a  change  of  form,  and  sometbias^ 
approaching^  reduplication,  talces  place.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  claasify 
all  these  changes,  as  no  more  than  two  or  three  words  follow  the  same  nile. 
The  following  words  illustrate  the  roost  common  of  them 


Particle, 

And. 

Not, 

Do  or  make. 

Trust. 

Bold. 

Finished. 


Ombjr  (U)  Aombe  or  Amg' 

ombc  (B) 

Folo  Faoh 

Tongotn  Tombok* 

Izao  Izitao 

Zozoro  Zorozoro 

Famonjena  Famonjm 

s  and  adverbs  of  place  may  serve  as 


Ox. 

Ten. 
Foot. 

That  or  thu«. 
A  rush. 
Salvation. 


No  (H)         Ro  (B) 
Ary  Ara 
Ivf  Tsa 
Ataovy  Atacvo 
Matolua  Maiokisa 
Sah^  Saky 
Tapitra  TampiUc 

8.    Some  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
further  illustrations  of  these  changes  — 

lo  (H)  loio  iB)  Thi». 

Ity  Uo^'  or  Itot  That. 

Itsy  /  /  ( !■  h  eke  do. 

In^  Iretohi  Thoae. 

Iveo  ImMk  do. 

Ircny  Ireo  do. 

Ety  Etoy  or  Eioe  Here. 

Atf  Atoy  or  AiO€  do. 

Eto  Eitto  do. 

II.— Use  of  Different  Words.  There  are  some  two  or  three  hundred 
words  in  constant  use  among  the  Bef-  I*  o  which  arc  probably  nh-oiutely 
unknown  in  Imerina,  besides  a  large  number  of  unfamiliar  or  obsolete  Hova 
words ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  very  man^  of  those  most  finmiliar  to  the 
Hova  are  never  heard  among  the  Betsileo.  lo  five  a  complete  list  of  such 
words,  however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  "Notes;"  a  few  eiamples  will 
suffice  ;  e.g. : — 

Tati.»  hi.i  ato 


AtoCH) 

Atato  (B) 

Hero. 

Bo 

Botow  Btim 

Then 

Ao 

Aceo  or  AoktO 

do» 

Etiiy 

Eiscisy 

do. 

Atsy 

Atsaisy 

do. 

Er..a 

Eroahi 

do. 

Aroa 

AroaJki 

do. 

A*y 

Anil 

do. 

Rihana  (U)    VaUe  (B) 


Tanety 
VavaHady 
Mangahaso 
Raha 
Angamba 
Zavatra 
Lainga 
ladty* 

Examiil; 


Tamhoho 

Lozoke 
Kajaka 

Maingn 

Raka 

VamU 


Upper  floor. 
A  plain. 
Gate. 
Manioc. 
K. 

Perhaps, 
Things. 
A  lie. 
Hove  it  ii. 


E'AiorA-a  (B)  No. 


Any  naraina 
Anio 

RahampitK) 
Rahampitw 


Aby  or  Abe 

Oratronn 

Androangt 

Afii^c  ma 
pintso 
Ange  handro 


All. 
Lately. 
This  morning. 
To-day  (future). 
To* 


To-morrow. 


of  the  use  of  the  ahove > 

[a)  Nahita  azy  tato  ho  ato  aho  (H).  (I  saw  him  lately.)  Hiiako  orafrong^e 
i-y  (B).  {V)  Lasa  izy  andro  any  1  H).  (He  went  off  rhi?;  morning.)  Roso  taty 
saihandro  i-y  (B).  (<:j  Raha  tsy  avy  aiuo  izy,  augainba  ho  tonga  izy  rabam- 
pttso  (H).  (If  he  does  not  come  to  day,  perhaps  he  will  come  to*morrow.) 
Leha  tsa  ary  undreange  i'jf,  mainga  dia  ho  atfy  angt  handro  (B).  [d) 
Lasan*  ny  fahav.ilo  ny  vchivavv  rehetra  (H).  (The  enemy  took  away  all  the 
women>.  T^ns^aii'  n  \  fahavaJo  ny  apt  ui  abe  (B).  (r)  Osa  Rabc,  fa  Ranaivo 
no  sahisahy  (H;.  ^Kabc  is*  a  coward,  but  Ranaivo  i$  brave).  Osa  Rdb^t /a 
Ranaivo  ro  mahasaky  raha  (B). 


*  Notttbeacceati. 
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III.  — Peculiar  Uses  of  Words,  Cases,  and  Tenses.  The  Betsileo 
use  most  off  the  personal  pronouns  differently  from  the  Hova ;  thus  :-<- 

1.  'Izaho'  (1) inVariabiy  becomes e.g. Hoy  isaho  (H);  Eae  oAo 

(B);  I  said. 

2.  The  accusative  case  of  the  ist  person  plural,  hanj^ay,  is  always  used 
instead  of  the  plural  nominative,  'izahay.'  Also  the  accusative  case  of  the 
and  person  singular  and  plural,  vix.  hangao  and  hangareo,  are  always  used 
for  'hianao*  and  'hianareo.'  Note  that  nie  a  at  the  be^nning  of  Hova  words 
is  ofton  aspirated  by  the  Rftsil*  o,  hence  the  //  in  abrive  e?ramplcs.  It  may 
be,  hovvevrr,  thai  hangav  and  hangareo  were  formerly  'hianao'  and  'biana- 
reo,'  only  that  the  /  is  now  dropped. 

3.  Wkere  the  Hova  sufiBx  pronoun  ^ny  is  joined  to  the  preposition  am% 
the  Betsileo  use  the  personal  pronoun  asy  as  well,  tbu^  :  Lazao  aminy  (H); 
A  mbarao  amin*  azy  (B).  Mi&nantera  aminy  (H) ;  Mi/anantera  amin*  azy 
(B). 

4.  The  preposition  any,  used  before  proper  nouns  by  the  Hova,  is  also 
used  before  the  accusative  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  (3rd  pers.) :  e.g. 

Omaly  no  nambolenay  azy  (H) ;  Onialc  no  nnmholengay  an^  azy  . 

5.  Thp  Rotsileo  have  a  peruliar  wav  of  combining"  the  prpsont  and  [M-^t 
tenses,  and  also  the  future  and  past  tenses,  in  some  expressions,  the  following 
being  the  moat  common  :^ 

Miadirto(H)  ^«i/»M»fB).  HMoriaA  hiala  hianao  Hath  Uio  hami^* 

Hi.ola  rto  aho  Ho  roso  id  ^xlw.  Htaiiiga  ho  any  isjT      Himi^  Atnxv  uy* 

Ho  a^Uu  «to  uahay    Ho  afake  Uto  hangay. 

IV.  — MOXTH-NAMES.  The  folKiwinq^  are  the  names  of  the  Betsileo  months, 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Hr.va  months,  but  as  the  former  depend  more 
on  the  time  of  rice-planting,  harvest,  and  the  flowering  of  certain  grasses  and 
plants,  than  on  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  comparison  is  only  approximately 
correct:— 

Asorot-iny  (H)  Vatravatra  (B)  A(lija<ly  (H)  VoUkiahia  (B) 

AUhataty  A«otruonjd  Adalo  SaJuunasae 

Aamnbola  Halaiha  Alohotsr  Saluv<> 

Ailimizana  Valastra  Alahainady  Volan>i*ita 

AUkarabo  Faoaa  Adaoro  Aaanuuatsy 

AlaloKwy  Volamaka  AdiMoca  Asaramanf^ibio 

v.— Translation  of  Scripture.  The  following  translation  of  the  ist 
Psalm,  side  by  side  with  the  Hova  Revised  version,  will  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  extent  of  difference  between  the  two  dialects. 

H«vtt.  BeftiUo, 

1.  Sambatra  ny  okuM  i-    Sambatie  iiTolo 

1/1%'  tsv  maiid«ha  60  amy  ny  fiaainan'  nj  I/nv  tsa  inandeBa  eo  amy  ny  fiiaingan'  ny 

ratsy  faaahv,  ratsv  tinKaho. 

A17  tiy'  mijanona  eo  amy  ny  lalan'  ny  An  tia  micage  to  amy  ay  IMan'  ny  mpan- 

mpanota,  goti, 

Axy  tsv  'luiK  traka  co  umv  nv  fij  ctialiau'  uy  Ara  ts;i  mitoctsc  e<>  atn-pitoeran'  ny  inp.m- 

mpanazimht.  garats?. 

2.  F.I  ii\  I.d'iin  b  hi  v.ili       sifmnv  ;  2.    Va  *  nv  didin'  Anjijahan*  ro  t«'ane; 

Ary  uv  LiLtny  no  smiutaaiaiuy  andro  aiimn-  Am  nv  didinu  ro  siii^ainginc  andro  amaag< 

ale. 


V    Dia  tnv  nv  hazo  nambolona  «o  amoron*        s.   Dia  t.ih.tko  ny  haao  nambok  teo  amo- 

ny  r.mo  volon.t  xry,  ronfj-drano  vi  lo  i-y. 
Izay  mamoa  amv  ny  fotoany,  Izay  mamoa  amy  ny  taonjfc, 

Nv  m\-inv  koa  tsv  mki  mala/o  ;  Ara  ny  ravone  koa  tsa  mba  malazo ; 

Ary  ny  asany  rchotra  ataouy  lavorary.  Ara  atannc  f»fa  soa  ah*^  nv  asnngo. 


*  The  dots  am  pot  in  to  reproaent  a  pwnliar  way  the  Betsileo  have  of  drawling  out  certain 

words. 
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nahy,  ^Umllt,  [i-v, 

Fa  toy  ny  akofa  acliu'  uy  nvotra  ixy.  Ssi  tahake  ny  ara-bare  aelei}odnvoti« 

5.  ftmiii'  isuiy  dia'  tsy  hahijaiKWM  60  5.  Ara  amin'  inj  dia  tsa  halirfhwtB^  ao 
■my  nr  fitsarana  ny  ratsy  fanahy,  amy  ny  fitsara  nv  ratsj*  fangahe, 

Is'a  ny  mpanota  co  ainy  ny  Hangmian'  ny        Na  ny    mpangota'   eo  am«pivonan' 

marina.  ttara* 

6.  FafMiteMy  Jflhovah  UJmi'  ay  ma*  6.  (atate'  ^■^^'^-BgnVrr  ay  I4>« 
rixULy  Ian'  ny  mare. 

nnjlilaa' ayxatejrfiuialiylioTMj.  Pa  .Bylilaa' ay  a^f  fiuigaheliOTeiv. 

VI.— Accent  and  Intonation.  The  BettUeo  iotraation  U  soiaewlwt 

broader  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  Hova,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
drawlin^r  out  some  words,  esprcially  the  conjunctions  /rz=:/5?^?  {~fe)  and  ka, 
to  which  they  sometimes  attach  a  kind  of  particle ;  e.g.  /e,,,,ro;  see  v.  4 
in  the  above  Psalm.  Sometimes,  however,  when  thev  get  excited  in  disputes 
or  at  a  kabdry,  they  speak  with  great  rapidity  (still,  dowevtr,  with  an  occa* 
sional  ^lr:l^^l) ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  whose  ear  is  uoac- 
customed  to  their  speech  to  grasp  a  third  of  what  they  say.  They  are  also 
very  demooatrative  when  speaking,  often  dancmg  and  leaping  about  in  a 
frantic  manner ;  and  tfaair  actions  and  grimaces  at  a  iabary,  for  instance, 
are  often  very  amusing. 

Like  the  Hova  they  are  very  fond  of  proverbs,  illr.^tr.i'ion^,  nnd  fables  ;  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  are  far  more  clever  than  the  Hova  in  extompo- 
rizing  a  parable  or  illustration.  Many  of  our  Betsileo  preachers  have  ail  the 
elements  of  gfood  speakers,  and  with  a  little  polish  would  certainly  make 
creditable  orators.  Those  who  have  had  any  education,  however,  hardly 
ever  preach  in  their  own  dialect,  but  in  more  or  lc«;s  perHM^t  Hova.  And  as 
that  dialect  alone  is  written,  we  think  it  wise  to  encourage  the  Betsileo  to 
learn  and  speak  it  as  much  as  possible. 

T.  Rowlands. 


SOME  BETSIMISARAKA  SUPERSTITIONS. 

THOUCiH  the  B^tsimisdraka,  in  coininon  with  all  heathen  nations, 
have  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  power  for  evil  |>o<=sesseii  by 
the  spirits  in  which  they  believe,  they  yet  seem  superior  to  uiauy  in  that 
they  do  recognise  One  Being,  supreme  over  all.  They  have  no  fiction 
of  destiny  or  fate,  to  which  even  the  king  of  the  gods  must  bow»  for 
they  do  not  say  that  a  man's  life  is  governed  by  a  good  or  evil  fate,  hot 
that  he  is  'isdra  (good)  Zdnahdry*  or  *ritsy  (bad)  Zanahary:  This 
Zanahary  they  represent  as  a  Supreme  Being,  Creator  of  all  things, 
immaterial,  without  visible  form,  dwelling  above,  and  being  everywhere. 
He,  in  all  rrlisrious  observances,  is  invoked  first  of  all.  Though  they 
use  Ixilh  'Isiini  /a  till  hit  rv  and  *ra/sv  '/.iiiuiJhiry^  as  mentioned  aixive, 
they  will  not  allow  thitt  evil  comes  Jrom  iiun ;  the  lonner  expression 
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is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a  'providence*  or  'piece  of  good  fortune/ 
Any  Betsimisarakft  having  a  natural  defect  or  pecttliarit7  will  not  say 
•imply,  "I  was  bom  lo,"  but,  ''so  Zanabaiy  made  me."  I  remember  also 
the  case  of  a  village  idiot  who  did  odd  jobs  for  the  inhabitants*  snch 

as  pounding  rice  or  cutting  firewood.   When  the  people  tried  to  take 

ndvantage  of  his  wpalcness  of  intellect  and  cheat  him  of  his  wages,  he 
\\  ould  say,  **You  think  you  can  cheat  me  because  I  am  a  fool,  but  Zana« 

hary  sees." 

The  lesser  divinities,  *Zanaharv  kelv'  are  also  reverenced,  as  well  as 
the  dead  ancea:ors ;  of  the  latter  each  family  has  its  own  ;  and  the  more 
remote  they  are,  the  more  they  seem  to  be  reverenced ;  these  are  all 
invoked  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Owing  to  some  connection  with 
their  ancestors,  certain  animals  are  reverenced  by  various  tribes ;  e.g. 
one  family  claims  to  be  descended  from  a  woman  who  was  bom  of  a 
cow,  and  therefore  does  not  eat  beef ;  another  shews  the  greatest  respect  * 
for  the  h^hakbto  f Lichamtus  brevicaudatm ) ,  the  lar<,^est  species  of  lemur, 
because  one  was  said  to  have  saved  an  ancestor  from  a  severe  fall ;  the 
dead  bodv  of  this  lemur  they  bury  with  the  honours  paid  to  a  human 
being,  and  auy  person  having  shut  one  would  find  it  hard  to  get  a  night's 
lodging  in  one  of  the  villages.of  the  tribe. 

Tbe^ff^/m,  which  is  much  dreaded,  seems  to  correspond  esmctly 
to  the  vulvar  'ghost*  in  England.  It  is,  they  say,  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  and  dwells  in  the  air,  but  more  particularly  haunts  the  place 
where  the  body  lies,  sitting,  some  say,  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  No 
Betsimisaraka  would  approach  a  grave  after  dusk,  and  they  believe  that 
diseases  or  misfortunes  befall  those  who  olTend  the  an<^aita  in  any  way, 
or  even  take  up  their  alunlr  too  near  them  ;  loud  talking  or  laughing,  it 
is  said,  is  peculiarly  objectionable  to  some  of  these  ghosts.  They  can  give 
no  reason  for  their  dread,  but  they  believe  that  the  design  of  the  angatra 
is  to  cause  fear.  In  some  cases,  they  say,  it  is  heard  to  speak  even  in 
broad  daylight,  without  any  appearance  accompanying  the  voice. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  country  one  of  my  boatmen  was  sleeping 
alone  in  a  small  outbuilding  in  use  as  a  kitchen  ;  about  midnight  we 
were  aroused  bv  terrible  groans  rmd  exclamations,  and  on  our  going  to 
him,  we  found  him  sittini;  up  trembling,  and  he  iln  lared  to  us  that  he 
had  not  been  asleep,  but  that  snon  after  he  lav  <luwn  sumclhini;  came 
and  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  preventing  him  for  some  time  from 
calling  out.  He  assured  us  that  there  was  a  ghost  there,  and  that  he 
must  come  and  share  our  house,  which  he  did.  One  can  only  be  aston- 
ished that  such  ghostly  visitations  are  not  more  common,  considering 
that  a  native  usually  retires  to  rest  immediately  after  a  very  hearty  meal. 

Besides  the  spirits  already  mentioned,  almost  every  tree  or  stone  or 
piece  of  L^round  seems  to  have  its  demon  spirit,  generally  exerting  its  • 
power  for  evil  on  ofTenec  given,  but  sometiuK^s  for  good.  We  (ind  a  result 
of  the  latter  belief  in  the  custom  of  makini^  a  thank-offering  ( maihU'  ts)kn- 
fdraj  on  a  particular  spot,  if  tiie  ground  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
productive ;  or  if  it  were  the  site  of  a  house,  after  inhabiting  which  the 
owner  had  been  remarkably  fortunate.  In  this  case,  after  the  usual 
invocations,  he  invokes  this  *hoIy  ground,'  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  ^irit 
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under  whose  protection  it  is,  though  as  a  fact»  the  place  or  thing  itself 
is  always  spoken  of.  Passing  one  day  in  a  canoe  along  a  very  narrow 
stream  quite  overhang  with  tree8»  I  noticed  that  in  one  particmlarlj 
awkward  spot  the  branches  were  covered  with  strips  of  cloth  knotted  on 

to  them.  On  askinc:  the  rowers  why  this  particular  tree  was  thus  deco- 
rated, I  was  told  that  "it  is  miirhty,  it  killed  a  Vazaha"  The  truth  sonr 
appeared  f)n  cnquin  :  a  trader  [la^-'sing  and  finding  the  tliick  overhani^ing 
branches  must  in<  r»nveni(MU,  had  them  hacked  down,  and  it  so  happened 
that  shortly  afterwards  ihc  said  trader  died.  His  illness  and  death  wure 
put  down  to  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  spirit  of  this  tree,  and  hence 
the  respect  shewn  to  it,  and  the  desire  to  propitiate  it.  (I  have  not 
discovered  whether  the  spirit  of  the  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  male  or  a 
female ;  it  would  l)e  eurioas  to  see  if  we  should  get  at  anything  like  the 
ancient  Nymph  of  the  tree.)  It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  attach* 
ing  a  strip  of  cloth  is  the  recognised  mode  of  propitiation  or,  at  anr 
rate,  of  shewing  respect;  I  have  seen  a  stone  of  peculiar  sanctity  swathed 
in  a  comparatively  large  piece,  but  such  liberality  is  the  exception. 

Another  curious  custom  in  this  same  narrow  stream  is  that  of  knot- 
ting the  long  flags  on  the  margin ;  this  I  was  assured  was  done,  as  we 
should  say,  'for  luck.'  On  another  occasion  our  boat  passed  a  lovely 
spot,  when  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills  met  the  water  in  a  steep  slope 
clothed  with  fine  trees  and  dense  creepers.  This  was  the  more  remarx- 
ablc,  as  the  surrounding  heights  were  quite  bare,  and  it  really  looked  at 
first  Slight  as  if  the  natives  had  been  loath  to  spoil  the  effect  of  this 
b(  autitul  bit  of  scenery  ;  but,  on  asking  how  it  was  that  this  had  escaped 
b(.  inL;  (  leared  for  rice-plaiitinL:.  I  was  at  once;  told  that  the  atteni|)t  hnd 
been  made,  but  that  there  was  'something'  there.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  something  ?"  I  asked,  "snakes,  or  wasps,  or  what  ?"  "No  !  No 
was  the  answer,  "something  uncanny ;  and  anv  one  who  has  attempted 
to  clear  it  has  very  shortly  come  to  a  bad  end.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
guardian  spirit  of  that  place  had  a  better  appreciation  of  natural  beautj 
than  the  natives. 

The  thank-ofTerinq'  f manao  tsikafara)  mentioned  above  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  intimately  connected  with  this  belief  in  local  spirits,  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  other  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  the  usual  form  of 
thank-olfering  for  any  piece  of  good  fortune,  recovery  from  illness, 
preservation  from  danger,  etc.  Jt  is  generally  held  at  one  of  the  memo- 
rial stones  or  posts  which  arc  found  scattered  about  the  country,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  villages.  The  main  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  killing  an  ox.  This  is  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  together 
with  a  supply  of  native  rum.  The  ox  having  been  slaughtered,  some 
portion  net  aj)art  with  a  little  rum  and  white  rirc,  and  these  are  placed 
upun  a  sort  of  table  made  ol  short  sli(  ks  buuud  U)u'^(  tlnT  with  creepers. 
Then  the  spirits  are  invoked, — first  /.anaJuuy  Lhibi\  then  the  lr";<t*r 
tiivinities,  male  and  female,  white  and  red,  then  a  long  string  ul  ilie 
ancestors  of  all  present.  It  is  a  deadly  insult  to  omit  to  invite  any  one 
member  of  a  family,  and  to  pass  over  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancestors 
is  also  a  sc^rious  offence.  The  invocation  ended,  the  meat  is  divided 
amid  singing,  dancing,  and  rum^-drinking ;  the  close  of  the  ceremony  is 
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usually  j^tiK-ral  intoxication.    In  the  ofterin^:^  of  the  first-fruits,  ^while  the 
chief  ceremonies  are  virtually  the  same,  though  more  elaborated  and 
generally  held  in  the  bouse,  ii  i&  the  custom  in  some  districts  to  allow 
Um  chiloTen  to  Kfamble  for  tho  meal  and  rice  which  had  been  set  apart  * 
for  the  spirits. 

I  can  eel  no  explanation  of  the  custom  of  calling  upon  the  gods, 
white  and  red  s  iomc  say  it  ha<;  no  particular  meaning,  and  so  we  may 
5;uppose  only  ari^^es,  like  the  altar  '*to  the  unknown  god/'  from  a  fear  lest 
some  god  should  be  omitted. 

The  objects  which  are  Fady^  or  tabooed,  seem  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  in  Imerina,  and  some  are  very  curious. 

Some  of  our  newly-entered  schooi-caiidren  would  eat  nothing  that  had 
been  carried  in  a  hat ;  on  one  occasion  many  refused  to  partue  of  the 
laoka  (relish,  on  the  coast  always  fish),  because  the  boy  who  had  been 
sent  to  bny  the  salt  for  it  had  brought  it  back  in  his  cap.  On  another 
occasion,  at  a  school  treat,  when  the  children  were  ravenously  hungry 
through  long  waiting,  and  the  meat  was  just  being  sen'ed  out,  one  big 
fellov  got  up  suddenly  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  walked  oft"  and  threw 
himself  liown  under  a  !)ush  ;  yooi  fellow!  to  eat  any  part  of  an  ox's  head 
was /</6/j  in  his  family,  and  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  jaw 
aunongst  the  meat.  Many  again  will  not  touch  an  eel  (this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  more  sontbem  tribes) ;  and  while  you  may  pass  through 
one  village  swarming  with  pigs,  in  the  next,  pork  is  /ady,  and  not  a  pig  • 
is  to  be  seen«  These  ideas  are  frequently  very  inconvenient,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  servant  whose  /ady  was  milk,  for  she  was  very  unwilling  even  to 
carr}'  a  vessel  containing  it,  for  fear  any  drop  should  be  spilled  upon  her. 

Coming  to  the  Folk-lore  of  the  Betsimisaraka,  it  is  curious  to  find  the 
main  features  of  the  stories  which  come  to  us  from  other  countries  rep- 
resented also  in  these;  in  the  fru  instances  1  propose  to  give,  everyone  will 
robably  recognise  some  sinnlarity  to  stories  they  have  known  from  child- 
ood,  and  yet  in  every  case  these  tales  have  been  told  mc  by  the  natives. 
First  then  we  have  Mermaids,  called  Zdnavdvy  an'Mno^  which  cer-  • 
tainly  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  sailor  lore ;  they  are  said 
to  be  seen  sitting  upon  rocks  or  by  the  shore  (not  generally  the  JAi-shore, 
by  the  way),  combing  their  hair,  which  is  very  long  and  beautiful.  There 
are  said  to  be  some  dwelling  under  the  bluff  at  MAhan6ro  ;  and  on  rn-e 
occasions  others  are  said  to  have  been  caught  in  the  nets  of  fishermen  m 
Other  waters.    The  story  goes  that  one  fi'^hcrman  out  alone  caught  one 
in  his  net,  and,  being  captivated  by  her  beauty,  proposed  that  she  should 
become  his  wife ;  bhe  consented,  but  warned  him  that  he  must  never 
reproach  her  with  her  origin,  or  she  woald  be  compelled  to  leave  him  ; 
to  this  be  agreed,  and  the  couple  lived  happily  together  for  some  time, 
three  children  being  bom  to  them.    But  one  day,  the  man  coming  in  at 
mid-day  hungry  and  tired  and,  says  the  story,  rather  drunk,  found  his 
food  not  read}  ;  thi>  led  to  words,  and  finally  the  man,  losing  his  temper, 
said,  *'\Vho  arc  you  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way?  you  are  nothin^^  but  a  tliini^ 
1  took  out  of  the  water."    The  wifr  made  no  answer,  bui  on  returning: 
in  the  evening  again,  the  fisherman  found  her  gone,  and  wilii  her  his 
two  younger  children*  The  rest  was  told  him  by  his  eldest  boy.  As  soon 
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iii^  iailici  left  the  house  after  ins  meal,  his  mother  took  him  aod 
the  two  other  children  down  to  the  water,  and  holdhig  one  child  in  endi 
hand  (and  the  bahy,  I  suppose,  on  her  back  in  the  uaoal  laahioii«  bat 

history  saith  not),  she  at  once  plunged  in  and  dived.  The  boy  aooB  bad 
enough  of  it,  and  his  mother  noticing  that  he  was  being  sufibcate'd,  took 

him  ashore  again  and  said,  "You  are  no  good  ;  hack  to  your  father! 
You  are  nn  <rin  of  mine  1"  Then  leavinir  him  on  the  shore,  she  a^ain 
dived  Willi  h*  r  two  children  and  wa?;  m  .<  r  seen  again. 

It  appeari^,  liowevcr,  that  these  (iwt  lU  is  in  the  water  are  not  always 
females.  In  a  iargu  piece  of  water  on  the  high(water)-way  south  of 
Mahanoro,  between  Amb6dibdrana  and  Andiinotoira,  is  said  to  be  a 
colony  of  people  possessing  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  story  is  tliat  a 
father  and  two  sons  lived  on  the  shore  of  this  lake.  One  day  a  aerions 
quarrel  occurred  about  driving  up  the  cattle  into  their  pen,  and  the 
father  di  clared  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  lo  do  with  thorn  if  they 
would  not  obey  him.  The  two  young  men  apjiarcntly  look  him  at  his 
word,  went  ilown  to  tlir  wat(  r,  and  were-  last  scon  paddling  out  into  the 
lake  in  their  canoe.  Some  monthi»  after  they  returned  home  and  askeU 
their  father  if  he  was  ready  to  give  way  ;  on  his  sternly  refusing  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort,  they  went  off  again  in  their  canoe  and  returned  no 
more ;  and,  says  the  stoiy,  there  they  are,  doing  very  well  under  the  water, 
with  large  herds  of  oxen.  The  story  further  says  that  after  high  winds, 
when  the  water  has  been  much  agitated,  leaves  which  have  been  used  as 
spoons  and  dishes,  and  the  other  ordinari'  refuse  of  a  Bctsimisaraka 
house,  are  washed  up.  No  account  is  ij^iven  of  how  these  two  younir  men 
became  a  colun\-  ;  one  is  <>o\r\  lo  miss  the  j)r(jl)al>ly  interesting  story  of 
their  watery  wooing.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  story,  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  natives  have  a  great  dread  of  this  piece  of  water,  and 
arc  always  much  relieved  when  they  have  got  safely  over  it.  This  is 
more  particularly  true  of  the  people  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  if  you  ask  them  why  they  are  especially  afraid  of  this  lake,  they  say, 
"Berausc  there  is  'something'  in  it,"  which  is  perhaps  more  than  one  can 

say  of  the  ston-. 

We  next  come  to  the  forest,  and  from  there  we  get  endless  stones  of 
the  'Ka/annm,*  a  sort  of  wild-man-of-lhe-woods,  represented  a;*  ver)'  short 
of  stature,  covered  with  hair,  with  llowing  beard,  in  the  case  of  the  maie, 
and  with  an  amiable  weakness  for  the  warmth  of  a  fire.  An  eye-witness 
relates  that  once,  when  spending  a  night  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  he  lay 
awake  watching  the  fire,  which  had  died  down  to  red  embers,  when 
suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  figure  answering  to  the  above  desortption 
warming  himself  at  the  fire,  and  apparently  enjoying  it  immensely. 
According  to  his  story,  hf*  put  a  summary  end  to  the  gentleman's  enjoy- 
ment by  stealin^^  down  his  hand,  grasjung  a  slick,  and  sending  a  shower 
of  red-hot  embers  on  to  his  unclothed  visitor,  who  immediately,  and 
most  naturally,  fled  with  a  shriek.  Another  tells  how,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  the  male  appeared  first,  and  after  inspecting  the  premises  and 
finding,  as  well  as  a  fire,  some  rice  left  in  the  pot,  summoned  his  better 
half ;  the  pair  squatted  in  front  of  the  fire  and — touching  pictuie  of 
conjugal  afiection — proceeded  to  feed  one  another  I 
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One  must  ronfp'^s  that  the  creature  described  looks  s'.r^piriously  like 
one  of  the  lar^^er  sons  of  lemur ;  but  in  a  village  near  Mahanoro,  and  on 
the  verge  of  the  forest,  the  inhabitants  say  that  very  frequently  these  wild 
people  come  fori^ging  in  their  houses  for  remi^ants  of  food,  aad  may  be 
110^  calling  to  one  another  in  the  street. 

^  nu^ht  nuturally  be  expected  in  a  ootmtry  ootreied  in  vmf  direction 
iri|h  riWB  and  lagooni*  all  alike  awaiming  with  crocodiles,  there  are 
many  stories  of  the  marvellous  escapes  or  dreadful  deaths  of  people  who 
w!io  have  met  with  them ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  some 
curious  ideas  current  about  these  brutes.  The  Mphmosctvy  (witches) 
are  always  represented  as  being  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
crocodiles  ;  it  reallv  seems  to  be  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  these 
women  can  with  iin]junity  go  down  to  the  waterside  after  dark.  Thev 
are  said  frequently  on  tf^ese  occasions  to  feed  their  strange  pets  with 
rice,  and  sometimes  to  entice  them  ont  of  the  water  and  take  them  for  a 
stioll  thnmgh  the  village  at  midnight ;  they  ate  also  accused  of  trying  to 
persuade  people  to  bathe  near  the  lair  of  their  pet  crocodile,  with  a  view 
to  furnishing  him  with  a  satisfactor}'  meal.  It  is  also  said  that  if  a'  cro- 
codile has  attacked  any  person  and  torn  off  a  limb  or  portion  of  flesh, 
and  the  wound  proves  fatal,  the  crocodile  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way 
to  the  grave  of  its  victim.  Many,  I  have  been  told,  have  been  surprised 
by  daylight  while  doing  so,  and,  being  bad  travellers  on  dry  land,  have 
been  easily  overtaken  by  the  inhabitants  and  slaughtered.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  not  so  veiy  uncommon  to  hear  of  a  crocodile  being 
found  on  diy  land,  far  away  from  any  water,  but  its  motive  in  placing  itself 
so  fatally  at  a  disadvantage  must  of  course  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  collected  merely  in  the  ordinary 
rourse  of  work  and  travelling,  and  will  ser\'e  some  purpose  if  any  one  is 
tlh'rel)y  induced  to  undertake  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  what  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  an  interesting  subject. 

G.  Herbert  Smith. 


A  NEW  MALAGASY  GRAMMAR. 

AMONG  the  first  fruits  of  peace  between  France  and  Madagascar  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  small,  but  steadily  increasing,  number  of 
works  helpful  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Mala  t^.isy  languag-e,  viz. 
a  Grammar  in  Frcm  h,  bv  the  Rev.  Pr-rc  C.inssoquc,  S.J.,*  rt^ccntly  published 
nt  the  Press  of  the  French  Mission.  This  a  bi»<»k  of  198  |)p.  121110,  that  is, 
nearly  double  the  size  of  Fere  \\  rbber's  Grammar  (18^5),  and  about  half  as 
large  as  that  of  Pire  Ailtoud  (1S72).  This  Grammar  is  clear  and  concise  in 
arrangement,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  good  selection  of  genuine  Malagasy 

•  Grammairt  MalgcuKc par  Le  R,  P.  Pierre  Catuttquej  S>%,  Mimomaire  Madagatear. 
AntMOitarivo.  ImprunerM  Catholique,  1886. 
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phrases.  The  most  serious  obiectioD  to  certain  portioos  is,  that  they  seem  to 
be  fbnned  too  much  on  the  style  of  gramman  of  the  Latin  and  m  modm 

European  languages,  and  we  get  what  appear  such  needless  paradigms  as 
.those  (Ttntnined  on  pp.  68-  81,  etc,  and  we  near  too  much  of  "conditional"  and 
"subjunctive"  moods,  as  if  we  had  under  our  consideration  a  language  m 
which  separate  forms  for  these  moods  actually  existed.  These,  together  with 
other  apparently  needless  matter  (e.g.  1 1,  La  grammaire  malgachM 
enseignea  parler  et  i  ecrire  correctment  en  malgachA,  seem  to  have  been 
inserted  more  for  the  use  of  Malagasy  students  than  for  foreigners  ;  and  as 
we  meet  them  in  our  perusal  of  the  book,  it  is  due  10  the  author  to  bear  in 
mind  hit  own  explanatioii  contained  In  the  pnsboe  f*'Zkms  la  r^iueium  dt 
eit/i  grammaire,  j*  at  sttwi  U  plan  de  la  grammaire  gMrah^  et  cela 
pour  deux  raisons :  pr'^mu  remcjit,  par  ccffc  mefhode,  nos  Hcves  malgache 
seront  mieux  initi''S  a  I  t'tude  iie  la  lajigue  frar  i^ai'-.c;  en  second  inm,  :! 
m'  a  semble  que  mes  comjbatrwles  seraient  bwn  atses  de  trouver  its 
moHk^  tranhs  dam  k  mime  ordre  fue  dans  imr  propre  langue.  On 
pcurraU  ajouter  que  la  clarH  ne  ferd  rim  M  cet  arrangemenij.  On 
comparison  with  the  Grammar  of  P^re  Ailloud  published  14  years  ago,  the 
present  work  will  be  seen  to  possess  far  greater  clearness  of  arrangement 
and  more  conciseness  of  statement,  and  it  also  greatly  excels  its  predecess(» 
in  its  selection  of  examples.  To  one  belonging  to  what  Causseque  calls 
"the  Anglo-Malagasy  school,"  this  new  Grammar  has  peculiar  interest,  m 
that  it  shows  a  much  greater  disposition  to  conform  to  general  usage  in  the 
mode  of  writine^  Malagasy  than  has  been  shown  by  anything  hitherto  written 
bv'  a  French  author.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  clear  and  decided  position 
im  Causseqne  takes  as  to  the  dedrahility  of  joining  the  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronouns  with  the  words  they  define.  For  years  it  has  seemed  an 
mcomprenensible  thing  to  many  here  thit  Fr  -nrh  writers  could  still  be 
content  to  follow  the  earlier  Protestant  missionaries  (as  shown,  for  instance, 
in  the  New  Testament  of  1830,  and  in  the  Bible  of  1835),  and  write  mpianatr^o^ 
mpiana*  ny,/o  ko,  amy  ko,  etc.,  instead  of  mpianairOt  mpianany,  /oi», 
amiko,  etc.  Let  us  hope  that  at  last  all  n  ithorilic  s  will  ag^rec  to  follow  the 
nsajilfe  that  has  prevailed  from  1862  in  "the  Anglo  Maiai^asy  school,**  as  the- 
mode  most  in  harmony  with  that  followed  in  other  languages  in  which  these 
abbreviated  pronominal  suffixes  exist,  and  in  Cavour  of  which  Bdce  Cansseque 
now  so  clearly  and  cogently  argues  in  this  new  Grammar. 

To  the  Grammar  itself  Pere  Causseque  adds  an  Appendix  of  47  pp.,  in 
whii  h  he  states  with  some  fulness  his  reasons  for  proposing  several  changers 
in  tlie  mode  of  writing  certain  classes  of  phrases.  This  Appendix  can  be 
obtained  separately  for  sixpence,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  stud)^  by  ever}'  one 
interested  in  Malagasy  orthogniihy.  There  are  fonr  points  in  it  that  demand 
special  nn^irf. 

(i)  The  hrst  of  these  is  the  Use  of  the  Apostrophe.  Pire  Caussequc  says 
very  justly  that  we  of  "ihe  Angiu  Malagasy  school"  do  not  seem  to  have 
attained  to  any  consistent  and  well- grounded  principles  as  to  the  use  of  this 
sign.  Confessedly  much  uncertainty  and  perplexity  are  felt  by  those  who  haw 
the  responsibility  of  correcting  the  press.  Indeed  one  of  onr  best  linguists  has 
asserted  that  where  the  use  of  the  hyphen  begins  reason  ends  (see  Annual 
VI.,  p.  63,  etc.),  and  possibly  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  include  the 
apostrophe  also  in  his  doctrine  of  despair.  ^htt  Causseque  proposes  tO 
remedy  this  uncertainty  by  the  introduction  of  one  simple  and  thorough- 
going principle,  viz..  that  the  apostrophe  be  used  only  and  always  to  mark 
an  elision,  either  of  a  single  vowel  or  of  a  syllable,  whether  with  or  without 
a  euphonic  change  of  consonant.  He  would  thus  write  sHroJP  andtianat 
s^lre^  HroE^ny,  hM  Uny^fSnlatr^  lay  mi^naka^  Wan*  ny  Hona,  anafri* 
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Am^  li^  vakiaka,  etc*  Though  some  of  these  phrases  thus  written  woald 
look  strange  fnr  a  time  to  those  who  have  been  accastomed  to  our  preseot 

•ray  of  writing  them,  one  cannot  fail  to  sec  nt  ri  glance  that  in  that  most 
roublesome  task,  the  tf?aching  of  youn^:j-  Malagasy  to  write  their  own 
language  with  correctoess,  the  labour  would  be  greatly  lessened  were  we 
to  adopt  this  one  sinple  role*  wMeb  ivould  cover  thonsaods  of  etamples. 
There  would  of  course  still  remain  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  two  wovds 
ha  I  '^ecome  so  intimately  united  as  to  have  bfcnme  one,  and  *hiis  no  longer 
requiring  any  break  to  suggest  their  origin  ;  for  instance,  are  we  to  write 
zava'  p6ana  or  zavap6ana,  hhC  Uny  or  htvitirvf,  ilom*  i^tsM  andriana 
or  \iompkiHt^  andfuma  ?  But  usage  would  gradltially  settie  all  outstandiog 
questions  of  this  kiod. 

(2;  The  second  principle  1  refer  to  is,  that  the  Hyphen  should  only  be  used 
when  unrontracled  words  are  sufficiently  united  in  meaning  to  require  some 
sign  of  Llicir  connection,  but  cannot  be  considered  to  have  so  far  coalesced 
as  to  fiMm  single  words.  Thus  Pte  Causseque  would  write  tkri-teny,  Ikha- 
flny^  te-ho  shmhatra,  etc.  This  again  would  be  an  easily  understood  rule, 
and  would  tend  c^reatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  b.yphens  in  use.  We  of 
"the  Anglo- Malagasy  school  '  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  hj'phen  not 
only  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  but  also  when  a  syllable  has  been  thrown 
away,  as  in  titoa^fUma^  misimho*baUia,  dla-m^Hitat  and  also  when* 
trough  the  elision  of  a  vowel,  two  consonants  have  cone  together,  at  In 
Jitiavan^kar'ina^,  JfsotrSan  ■  toaka 

(3}  Another  important  change  advocated  by  P^re  Causseque  is  the  Omission 
of  me  Apostrophe  in  such  phrases  as  tranon*  ny  hlona,  v^latC  ny  mj^ivaro* 
ira.  His  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  change  is,  that  it  enables  us 
tn  see  at  a  glance  whether  a  word  belongs  to  what  he  well  names  **fnots 
dicroissants ,  ^  <  r  to  ''mots  croissants: ^  that  is  to  say,  between  nouns  ending  in 
a  weak  terminal  ( ka,  ira^  naL  and  those  that  possess  a  tirm  terminal.  This 
distiQction  is  clearly  marked  ra  the  language,  and  it  might  be  a  gain  to  use 
a  simple  n  with  no  apostrophe  with  woras  possessing  the  firm  endings, 
whenever  they  are  ftjllowod  by  a  posse^^ive  case,  etc.  (or,  as  French  Gram* 
mariaos  would  say,  by  their  complement  uidircct,''  see  §  nV  Pire 
Causseque  argues  that  the  apostrophe  is  neither  necessaiy,  useful,  nor  free 
ftom  ineonYenieoce  (see  Appendix,  p.  19-21).  As  specimens  of  the  various 
classes  of  words  afiected  the  adoption  of  this  role,  Pke  Caniaeqne  gim 
the  following :  - 

I  fitSnin  ny  hlona.  |  trinon  io  Uon^  1^, 

\  flit  an  ny  rhiy  ts(ira*  '  httan  i  FUra* 

•    I  tranoH  Uona.  .   |  tanint  betfy. 

That  some  sign  of  connection  between  a  "fftot  croissani*^  and  its  ^^comple- 
fnent  indirect  '  is  required,  Fire  Causseque  fully  concedes,  and  refers  to  Pere 
Webber'b  stiteiicnt  to  the  satuc  effect:  "6V  //.'V  si  importani  >i'  a  pas 
khajppe  au  ginie  du  P,  Webber.  Ues  i  annee  1^551  H  le  constate  dans  sa 
grammaire,  p  59,  encn  iermes:  *Le5  hovas  les  plus  ifUelligmis,  dii-U^ 
doubient  toujour s  le  oy  9i  tctioeni  *ny  tranony  ny  vahiny^  ny  nataany  ny 
Mpanjaka,  ny  tompony  ny  lakana.'  '*  P^re  Causseque  was  not  probnbly 
aware  that  the  above  statement  was  taken  from  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baker  (p.  a6),  formerly  Missionary  Printer  here.  For  some  years  we  printed 
a  doable  ny^  as  in  the  above  examples ;  but  in  1873  I  proposed  to  substitute 
an  apostrophe  for  the  of  the  first  ny,  and  to  wntc  thus :  tranon*  ny  olona 
(s'T  my  Grammar,  p.  44  of  the  first  cdiiioii).  l  liis  plan  was  adopted  tenta- 
tively b\'  the  IMble  Revision  Comrnitti  e,  and  in  a  rcnarkably  short  time  was 
received  with  approbation  both  by  nativsi  and  by  foreigners  of  "the  Anglo- 
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lifllagaqr  school.*'  This  twept&way  a  vast  number  of  ambigmtieft,  and  «ua 

fair  representation  of  the  actual  pronunciation.  Of  course  on  P^rf  C.iMsseque's 
principle  that  the  apo*;trophe  marks  an  elision,  we  are  bound  ntluT  to  show 
that  the  n  represents  a  ny,  or  to  acknowledge  ourselves  cuovicled  of  aa 
inconaiatency.  1  ha^e  long  inclined  to  the  belia  that  this  n  (with  the  similar 
n  ox  m  found  in  such  compounds  as  Hmm^kSisa,  tanim-bary)  is  a  fragment 
of  the  pronominal  suffix  ny ;  but  I  cannot  point  to  any  decipiv^  proof  that 
this  is  so  ;  and  as  the  pnnting  of  «'  involves  a  theory,  and  the  simple  n 
equally  well  represents  the  sound,  and  would  enable  us  to  see  at  a  glaoce 
whether  the  word  before  us  wss  one  that  had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  6a«l 
ifQfn^  f**moi  drcroissa ft f*Jt  or  one  that,  having  a  firm  final  syllable,  had 
received  the  addition  of  //  to  indicate  that  it  v::\^^  f  llowed  by  a  possessive, 
agent,  etc.,  1  can  see  that  Pere  Caussequc  s  suggestion  has  some  clear 
advantages,  and  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  Malagasy  orthography.  Should  we  on  the  whole  gain  or  lose 
by  adopting  it  ?  At  present  a  final  s'  suggests  a  possessive,  etc.,  but  decides 
nothinjT  as  to  the  charactt  r  of  the  word  ;  but  if  we  follow  l-*ere  Causscqne"? 
rule,  the  n  wiii  suggest  this,  with  the  additional  fact  that  we  liave  before  us 
a  *'mo^  decroifsantt  whilst  n  will  suggest  the  possessive,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  remind  us  that  the  wotd  to  which  it  has  been  appeaded  is  a  "ass/ 

(4)  The  last  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  printing  of  the  Prefix  /  before 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  which  have  not  already  received  one  of  ttie 
other  prefixes  fA»,  Ra,  Andrmn,  JUtMJ*  Fire  Caus8eque*s  remarks  and 
£Uustrations  bearing  on  this  point  ma]r  be  seen  in  §38,  330,  331  of  the  Gram* 

mar,  and  on  pp.  43,  44  of  the  Appendix.  Attention  has  already  been  ca^lr^ 
to  this  question,  not  only  in  brief  notices  in  the  Grammars,  bat  also  in  a 
separate  paper  published  a  year  or  two  since  by  the  Rev.  R.  Baroo,  F.L  S., 
and  reprinted  in  this  number  of  the  AHNUaL.  I  have  long  folt  tint  the 
re^lar  use  of  this  prefix  would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  existing  ambiguities. 
It  is  clearly  enough  retained  in  the  pronunciati('n  of  the  natives,  as,  for 
instance,  in  such  phrases  as  vadiw  A  da  ma,  zatiaky  Abrahama.  If  the 
Datives  considered  Adama  and  Abrahama  as  complete  names  as  Andriam* 
heU^  for  eiampie,  they  would  as  uaturally  say  and  write  vttUti'  Ailmma, 
Mmnmit  Abrahama  as  they  do  vadifC  Andriambelo,  etc.,  but  to  these  forms 
thev  at  once  object.  Is  not  the  simplest  explanation  of  their  objection  to  be 
foutid  in  the  fact  that  evi-ry  proper  name  rcriuires  a  prefi.t,  and  that  to  foreij^n 
words  Xik^  Adama  and  Abrahama,  the  prciix  i  is  the  only  one  adiuissiblc  ': 
as  no  one  seems  disposed  to  say  Andrianadama  or  HadraMama,  The  only 
argument  of  any  force  that  I  have  heard  urged  against  the  writing  of  this  ' 
prefix  l  is,  that  it  is  wanting  in  respect ;  and  to  a  certain  e.'ctent  this  is  quite 
true.  lanona,  lor  instance,  is  less  respectful  than  Ranutia ;  but  when  we 
lind  such  phrases  as  Ingahy  Prime  Minister ^  ivadinao^  i^akaizanao^  iilm  - 
pokoUihyt  etc.,  we  see  that  too  much  weight  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  this 
objection.  Some  of  our  native  helpers  in  the  Revision  Committee  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  inTiovation  of  pnnting  this  f,  if  only  the  two  words 
ycsosy  and  Jehwah  might  be  made  i  xcepiions,  as  they  feel  there  would  be 
serious  irreverence  in  writing  /  Jesoiy  and  /  Jehovah.  But  what,  one 
might  ask,  is  the  difference  between  hniny  Jesosy  and  Unin^  ijcsosy'i 
The  sound  is  the  same,  and  the  second  form  appears  to  suggest  the  true 
analysis  of  the  phrase.  Much  inconvenience  arises  from  our  not  using  this 
pretix,  as  Mr.  Baron  has  abundantly  shown.  Some  time  since  I  received  a 
note  pointing  out  an  ainbi^itv  in  our  translation  of  i  Kings  xv.  33  (''too 
TirMa  Bastr )*  The  combiDation  of  these  two  words  suggested  that  Tirma 
Basa  li  t  compound  prepor  qoud  (liko  Kakaria^FU^^  etc).  The  raggM* 
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ttofi  of  the  writer  ims  that  ive  should  write  "ibv  Tina  iBusa,*'  wlikb  be  said 
would  at  once  convey  the  correct  meaning.   I  hesitate  to  r^^mmend  the 

adoption  of  this  sug-g-estion  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Bible  soon  to  be  printed, 
because  it  has  received  no  fair  trial  in  our  general  literature.  Supposing  it 
were  fairly  tried  for  a  few  years,  until  competent  judges  could  form  an  opinion 
as  to  its  usefulness  and  propriety,  it  mi^ht  be  hereafter  introduced  into 
editions  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  selected  the  four  sugR"estions  enumerated  above,  because  they  seem 
to  rae  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  also  because  1  think  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  foreigners  of  all  parties  should  strive  to  attadn  uniformity  in  their 
modes  of  writing  Malagasy.  We  are  certainly  drawing  nearer  to  this  desira- 
ble g'oal,  and  nnv  now  cherish  the  hope  that  soon  thtrc  will  be  no  "Anglo- 
Mala^'^asy"  or  "Franco-Malagasy"  school  ;  but  that  in  Malagasy,  as  in 
Qur  own  languages,  there  will  be,  in  the  main,  but  one  standard,  to  which  all 
caxefbi  writers  will  M  bound  to  conform. 

WnxiAM  £«  Cousins. 


BIAZAVOLA;    A  MALAGASY  BARD. 

THE  author  of  the  following  vagabond  verses  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  g-ifted  unfortunates  who  sometimes  straggle  into 
the  charmed  domains  of  genius  from  the  border-land  of  craziness. 
But  Biizav6la  had  as  much  of  the  rogue  as  of  the  artist  in  his  nature, 
and  his  morals  were  as  loose  as  the  rhythms  of  his  ditty.  He  appeared 
in  Aniaiiiaaiivu  durm^  Liic  time  of  the  lir^L  ivaiidvaiuna.  Certainly 
not  a  shining  light  to  enter  the  darkness  of  those  mtich  overclouded 
dajrsy  for  he  quicldy  became  notorious  by  preying  on  the  people  through 
their  superstitions.  The  account  he  cave  of  himself  was,  that  he  was  a 
scion  of  a  princely  family  of  western  Onj^tsy,*  and  that  like  most  of  that 
peculiar  caste,  he  had  the  power  of  the  evil  tongue.  SAkaliva-land  has 
always  been  the  haunt  of  sorcery  and  things  mysterious,  and  the  Hova 
of  Im^rina  were  not  prepared  thirty  years  ago,  as  they  probably  would 
be  now,  to  di^fmte  tiie  claims  of  an  niikiiown  [)ruphct  who  had  confi- 
dence enougli  lu  his  professions  to  dare  a  crowded  mdikcL-place  to  put 
him  to  the  test,  "Better  lose  the  little  that  I  require,"  said  Biazavola, 
<«than  be  followed  by  the  Onjatsy's  curse  "  as  he  boldlj  walked  amongst 
the  squatting  traders  and  helped  himself  to  whatever  took  his  fancy.  To 
whom  were  the  sufferers  to  appeal  ?  Did  not  the  terrible  Queen  herself* 
summon  the  chiefs  of  this  stranger's  clan  to  curse  the  white-men's  war- 
ships when  they  assembled  to  attack  her  eastern  ports  Biazavola,  with 
an  Arabian  waist-cloth  about  his  loins,  a  conical  red  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  a  staff  of  sacred  tamarind  in  his  hand,  was  master  of  the  situation* 

•  Priests  or  'iivin^rs,  chicllv    ony  tfw Tndtff  Aatjakirina  udSAkaliv*;  im  AnxVAL 
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The  mild-fatfed  wanderer,  for  of  such  an  aq»ect  one  conceWee  him  to 
have  been,  into  idiose  eyes,  when  tiiwaited,  would  leap  the  flash  of  a 
doomful  imprecation,  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  uninspired 

sanity  of  the  chafferers  of  the  mart.  But  alas  !  Biazavola  could  not  be 
always  great.  His  erratic  wits  would  sometimes  straggle  home  again, 
and  then  he  became  a  common  fool.  On  such  occasions  he  used  to  stand 
in  the  busy  thoroughfare  and  deliver  what  he  called  a  'Message  from  the 
Throne,'  admonishing  all  and  sundry  in  good  set  terms  not  to  cheat  or 
steal,  hut  to  pay  their  way  like  honest  men  and  women.  The  Malagasy  : 
are  quick  to  see  the  joke  which  lurks  in  outrageous  hiconsistency,  and 
mast  have  been  prodigiously  amused. 

Amusement,  however,  soon  casts  out  fear,  and  so  it  came  about  that  i 
when  Biazavola  began  his  Onjatsy  operations  in  a  market  near  the  Royal 
Palace,  a  complaint  was  made  to  Her  Majesty  respecting  him,  and  he 
was  immediately  put  in  chains.  The  fetters,  it  is  said,  were  unusually 
heavy,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  one  of  his  legs  was  broken,  and  he 
became  a  wretched  cripple.  Then  it  was  that  Biazavola's  demon  urged 
him  into  song.  His  misery  made  a  bard  of  him.  He  took  to  himself 
half  of  a  drlM  pumpkin-shell,  attached  it  to  a  suitable  handle  of  wood, 
fitted  on  three  taut  strings,  composed  his  jigging  dit^,  and  once  more 
appeared  in  the  great  market-place,  with  a  much  better  outfit  this  time 
than  any  amount  of  Onjatsy  curses. 

There  was  probably  not  much  music  in  his  rude  guitar,  but  he  had  an 
excellent  voice,  and  the  bubbling  human  nature  of  his  verse  carried 
everything  before  it.  He  touched  Imerina  in  its  tenderest  heart  and 
became  a  tremendous  success.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
help  himself  unlawfiilly  to  the  needs  of  life:  he  was  helped  by  all  who 
hettrd  hhn.  He  had  sung  his  song,  he  deserved  his  supper,  and  there 
was  enough  and  to  spare  both  for  him  and  the  slave-girl  who  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  of  whom  he  sometimes  used  to  sing 

*'I  shall  never  forget  my  TsiLrami^ra ; 
If  there's  broth  in  the  pot,  we  shall  drink  togetheTi 
And  if  meat  be  left,  we  shall  eat  together." 

But  there  was  little  room  for  genius  in  the  land  in  those  days,  and 
least  ol  all  for  genius  which  could  not  hold  its  tongue.  Biazavola  con- 
trived to  offend  almost  as  much  by  his  repentance  as  he  had  previously 
done  by  his  crimes ;  and  it  was  decided  to  rid  the  city  of  him  as  a  too 
pathetic  nuisance.  His  chains  were  removed,  and  be  and  his  Tsaim- 
mieim  were  compelled  to  ittnxn  to  the  quarter  whence  they  came. 


ftjrTthoaka,  rv  oloaal 
TnalMi  anie  Biasavola  I 

Nefa  tsy  nangalatr'  oloai, 
Tsy  mM  nihMiy  faaana, 
Tsy  mba  naiuuiiT  trano, 
T»y  mba  nangalatr*  cmbv; 
Fa  matin'  nv  vava  tsy  na^iy, 
Sa  matia'  sy  vsfs  MtMoy. 


IBIA2AV0LA. 


Ry  vahoaka,  r)'  olona ! 
Ny  ana-dray  aman-dreiqr 
Alatsaho  any  an-kibOf 
Fa  tsipak'  ombeiahy : 
Ka  mahaviw,  naha&ty, 
Tsy  maliavoa,  inuKafanina. 
$a<lv  manaaatra  aaareo  aho 
Mo  ■ittditM  tMikoi 


Ry  rahoaka,  ry  olona  1 
Tsy  mba  nitoto  vary  abo ; 
Tsy  mba  nantsaka  rano  aho  \ 
Tsy  mbu  ai»oron'  afo  abo ; 
Tsy  mba  nitaona  aesfloi  abo  \ 
Tsy  mb.i  nika|ia  )xa.io  aho  ; 

Tsy  mba  nitaoaa  vato  abo ; 
Dediho  Ok  aaiho  o»  hvralMo  I 
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Rv  vahoaka,  r\'  olona  ! 
X^itsa  no  mcnatr'  olona ; 
Idada  niampofo, 
Tsy  lam  oka  nitrotro  ; 
Dadako  o,  ry  icokiko  o  ! 
Neniko  o,  ly  zandhko  o  I 
Il  i'i-Tko  o,  ry  faniko  o  ! 
Saiuizako  o,  ry  aamako  o  1 


Rt  vahoaka,  rv  clonal 
XsonUa  anie  aho  e  I 
LatM  anie  aho  e  t 

Resv  .nnif  aho  e ! 
\'cry  anic  aho  e  f 
Ory  anie  aho  e  1 
Ambaka  anio  aho  0I 
Maty  amti  aho  o  I 

Dadako  o,  tty  teontsa  va  re  aho  ? 
Neniko  o,  tsy  litsa  va  rc  aho  ? 
Z(^dko  o,  tsy  rosy  va  re  aho  ? 
Zandriko  o,  t  sy  very  va  re  aho  ? 
Havako  o,  tsy  ory  va  re  aho  ? 
Taniko  o,  tsy  menatra  va  re  aho  ? 
Namako  o,  Xmy  ambaka  v»  re  aho  ? 
Sftktinko  o»  njf  nwty       aho  ? 


Ry  vahoaka,  rv  olona  I 
I/ao  tcaiko  i£ao,  ry  zareo» 
Ento  amin'  Ikalatokana ; 
Mifona  anie  aho  e  ! 
Mandady  aiiio  aho  e  ! 
MitM.fra  anie  aho  e  1 
Mibahok  t  .tnie  alio  e  ! 
Mihohoi&a  aiue  aho  e  1 


BIAZAVOLA  (TRANaLAT10H)«  . 


1  O  good  people  and  couotfymen  t 

Luck  has  left  Biazavoln  ; 

Yet  he  never  kidnapped  anyone, 

Never  on  tombs  made  robbery, 

Never  was  he  a  burg-lar, 

Never  he  lifted  cattle  ; 

He*«  guilty  of  things  unintended, 

A  felon  for  talking  too  keely. 

2  O  good  people  rind  rdiintrymen  ! 
Shamed  am  1  uuw  in  ^iglit  ui  yuu  ; 
Btit  daddy  used  to  oune  me. 
And  never  grew  tired  of  fondling ; 
Daddy  mine  O,  O  brother  mine  0  I 
Mammy  mine  O,  0  sister  mine  0  ! 
Kith  and  kin  O.  0  home  of  iume  O I 
Friends  o'miiieO,  O  mfttes  o'mmeO  I 

3  O  good  people  and  countrymen  I 

The  counsel  parents  give  yon. 

Let  it  find  a  place  in  '/our  bosoms! 
Or  like  a  bull  't  nia\-  kick  you, 
it  iL  hit  you  It  wiii  kiii  you, 

Or  if  not  *i  will  take  your  Ixeatb 
away; 

I  am  giving  you  advice  and  wamin|g^ 

And  an  awful  example  too. 

4  O  good  people  and  countrymen  I 
Luck  tt  has  left  me,  I  say, 
Shamed  am  I  now,  I  say, 
Down  in  the  mud,  I  say. 

Lost  altogether.  I  say, 
Wretched  indeed,  1  say, 
Abused  and  cheated,  1  say, 
Done  for  for  ever  and  aye. 


5  O  good  people  and  countrymen  I 

Never  would  pound  the  rice,  Biasa, 
Never  would  ^o  to  well,  Biaza, 
Never  would  feed  the  tire,  Biaza, 
Never  would  fetch  manure,  Biaia, 
Never  would  chop  up  wood,  Biaza, 
Never  would  carry  stones,  Biaza, 
Daddy  mine  0,  mammy  mine  O, 
kith  and  kin  O  ! 

6  O  good  people  and  countrymen  1 
My  prater  praying  to  the  Queen, 

my  kmd  folks, 
Take  it  up  to  Ikilatdkana ; 
I  plead  and  beseech  Her  indeed» 
I  grovel  before  Her  indeed, 
A  suppliant  sinner  indeed, 
A  penitent  prostrate  indeed, 
In  dust  and  in  ashes  indeed. 

7  Daddy  mine  O,  I'm  vagatMod,  am 

I  not? 

Mamrhy  mine  0,  reproach  to  yoU| 

am  1  not  ? 
Brother  mine  O,  down-trodden,  0 

am  I  not  ? 
Sister  mine  O,  I 'm  castaway,  am  I 

not  ? 

Kith  and  km  O,  in  misery,  am  I  not  P 
Home  of  mine  0,  ashamed  of  thee, 

am  I  not  ? 
Mates  0'  mioa  O,  I' m  badly-osed« 

am  I  not  ? 
Friends  o*  mine  0,  I'm  done  for« 

0  am  I  not  ? 

W»  Clayton  Picksrsgill^ 
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mS  PtRATBS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 


CHARLES  X.  had  returned  to  his  dominions  after  his  mad  plunge  ioto 
the  Uktaine,  and  the,  to  him,  fatal  and  decisive  battle  of  Pnltowa. 
His  fortunes  had  become  desperate,  but  his  Prime  Minister,  Gortz,  formed  a 
scheme  to  beneht  his  master.  The  details  of  this  scheme  introduce  the 

following  passage  :  — 

"For  a  long  time  past,  piiateb  of  all  nations,  and  parliculaiiy  from 
England,  had  formed  amongst  themselves  an  association  and  infested  all  the 
seas  of  Europe  and  America.  Pursued  everywhere  and,  when  capture, 
granted  no  quarter,  they  at  last  retired  to  the  coast  of  ^la^,ag[ascar.v  Here 
were  these  desperate  men,  notorious  for  deeds  that  only  lackedjuidC'e  to  be 
called  heroic.  They  sought  for  a  prince  who  would  be  willing  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection ;  but  the  lawt  of  nations  shut  them  out  from  all 
the  ports  of  the  world. 

••From  the  time  that  they  were  sure  thnt  Charles  had  returned  to  Swedea, 
they  hoped  that  this  prince,  with  his  passion  for  war,  which  it  seemed 
necessary  for  him  to  malce,  and  ladciog  both  fleet  and  soldiers,  would  come 
to  some  nappy  arrangement  with  them  ;  they  therefore  aeat  a  deputy  to  Ulii» 
who  came  to  Europe  in  a  Dutch  vessel.  He  proposed  to  Baron  Gortz  to 
receive  them  at  the  port  of  Gottenburgh,  where  they  offered  to  reader  tlieai> 
selves  up  with  sixty  vessels,  loaded  with  wealth. 

"The  oaron  induced  the  king  to  agree  to  the  proposition;  and  the  fblIowio|f 
year  two  Swedish  gentlemen,  named  Cromstrom  and  Mendal,  were  sent  to 
complete  the  nepocKition  u  ith  these  corsiirs  of  Madagascar.  Charles  found 
afterwards  some  help  more  noble  and  more  important  in  the  Cardinal  Albe- 
roai,  a  powerful  genius,  who  had  governed  Spain  so  long  for  his  own  glory, 
and  veiy  little  for  Hie  good  of  that  country.'^ 


During  a  visit  to  Antsihdnaka  the  year  before  last,  1  saw  an  exten- 
sive deposit  of  limestone,  of  a  coarse  crystaliine  texture,  some  reddish,  some 
white.  It  occurs  about  a  mile  south  of  AmbitondraiiiuL,  and  also  a  little 
totfaer  distance  north  of  that  town.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  it»  and 
its  true  nature  is  unknown  to  the  natives.  Yellow  jasper  rock  occurs  in  Uie 
same  neighbourhood,  and  also  a  compact  chtirty  rocK  almost  like  tiint. 

Quartz  is  very  plentifulhr  distributed  throughout  the  district  of  Antsiha- 
naka,  and  in  some  ^tts  the  hill-stdes  are  covered  with  immense  blocks  of 
the  pink  or  rose  variety.  On  one  hill,  in  addition  to  ordinary  white  quarts 
of  ever)'  degree  of  transparency,  1  found  the  rose,  milky,  and  sm  ky  varieties, 
and  also  a  bright  blue  stone  apparently  quartz  also,  imbedded  in  the  quanz 
rock  was  a  lar>;;e  crystal,  over  six  inches  across,  of  a  dull- blue  colour  ;  but  as 
I  had  no  anitable  tool*  with  me,  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  but  small 
pieces*  into  which  it  easily  broke  from  the  effect  of  long  exposure  of  its  upper 


EMdences  o(  former  volcanic  action  are  met  wi*h  on  all  sides  of  the  Lake 
Alaoira  in  this  district  ^  and  some  miles  lulaad  trom  the  northernmost  limit, 

where  the  land  fats  nsta  to  s  coatidsrable  heighti  ais  various  circular 


THoa.  Brockwat. 
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-depressioiis  having  all  the  appearance  of  aDcient  Ciaters.    In  one  instjiuoc 
conclusive  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  correctness  of  this  opiniof ;  io%^^ 
a  gully  leading  down  from  one  of  these  depresbions  had  been  laid  balis^bd 
showed  cliffs  of  decided  volcanic  origin. — J.  Wills. 

^    ms  PROTChMARTYR  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

In  tlie  palatial  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Baton  Hall» 
Cheshire,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  adorned  by  a  series  of 

stained  rbss  windows,  representing"  the  "Te  Dcum."  In  one  of  the  \\\o 
opposite  windows  illustrating  the  verse,  "Tlie  noble  Army  of  Martyrs  pniise 
Thee,"  is  a  group  containing  the  following  figures  : — **SS.  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  Bishop  ratteson,  Ridley  and  Latimer  with  the  candle,  Savonarola, 
Hnss»  James  Parnell,  a  [Quaker]  lid  of  eighteen,  who  died  a  prisoner  for 
conscience  sake  in  Colchester  Castle  ;  and,  in  the  next  compartment,  SS. 
Viva  Perpetua,  Agnes,  the  child  martyr,  Felicitas,  with  Mary  Dyar,  Anne 
Askew  and  Rasallma  (who  suffered  in  Madagascar).  The  intention  is  to 
shew  that  martyrdom  survives  to  our  own  day,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  aacriiices  are  not  still  demanded  as  tests  of  Christianity/*  {The  Graphic^ 
Jan.  23,  1886,  p.  TOO.)  Little  could  the  humble,  patient,  and  simple-hearted 
Malai^asy  woman  have  imagined  that  within  half  a  century  of  Iilt  death,  her 
name  would  rauk  aiuuug  the  maiLyis  aud  samL:>  of  ChnsLeudum,  and  her 

figure  be  emblazoned  with  theirs  in  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
^gland's  Norman  nobility.— ED.  (J.S.) 

TH^BTYMOLOGY  OF  'ANTANANARIVO  AND  'ANDRIAMANITRA: 

I  HAVE  long  had  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  usually  received  expla- 
na^on  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Antananarivo,  viz.  'City  of  a  thousand 
1  owns,'  but  could  not  hud  a  better.  Lately,  however,  in  talking  with  an 
old  and  ver^  intdligent  Malagasy  pastor,  he  suggested,  I  think,  the  right 
meaning,  viz.  that  Tananarivo  or  Antananarivo  ts  not  'Oty  of  a  thousand 
Towns,'  but  'City  of  a  thouj^and  Mm,'  the  full  name  being,  it  seems,  Tandna- 
rivolihy  ;  because  it  had  in  tormcr  times  a  thousand  soldiers  stationed  in  it. 
The  above  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  likely  explanation ;  and  as  it  is 
confirmed  by  others,  I  feel  quite  aatisBed  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

The  former  explanation  of  the  name  of  God,  AndrfamAnitra,  used  to  be 
'Thf  s-veet  scented  Prince  ;*  but  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  got  a  very 
diirerent  explanation  from  one  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  our  Mala 
.  gel  sy  pastors,  and  his  explanation  was  this:  He  said  that  maintra  meant 
•fresh,'  as  well  as  *fragrant,'  and  that  the  name  Andriamaoitra  meant  *The 
fresh,  the  enduring,  Andriana,'  the  one  who  never  becomes  corrupt.  In 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  what  he  advanced,  he  told  nie  that  when 
RadAma  I.  died,  the  corpse  was  kept  in  the  palace  for  about  a  fortnight, 
until  the  odour  from  it  was  very  stronc^  indeed  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  say 
what  Martha  said  of  her  brother ;  on  the  contrary,  with  tbe  most  fulsome 
flattery,  some  of  them  said  :  Andriamanitra  tokoa  izy^fa  mhoia  manitra 
ka  tsy  maimbo  akory''  ("He  is  certainly  God.  for  he  is  still  fresh  and 
does  not  smell  at  all  ').  The  explanation  was  received  at  the  Iimu'  with 
some  poohpoohing ;  but  ii  seems  now  to  be  practically  accepted  as  the  best 
explahation  of  the  name  Andriamanitra,  and  has  been  Incorporated  in  die 
recently  re*arranged  MalagasyEnglish  Dictionary. 

SpeakiriL'^  of  the  name  Andriamanitra,  I  am  reminded  of  a  not'^  !o  a  paper 
on  *'  !  he  Ancient  Theism  of  the  Hovas,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins,  in  the 
hri»t  number  of  the  ANNUAL.   Aftet  mentioning  the  various  suggestions  that 

had  been  made  with  regaid  to  iMNliiiMra»  we  have  (3)  <*thal  mtmHra  is 
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a  leostheaed  form  of  miH^t  Md  neaiis  weighty,  powerful  (a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Davidson) ;  this  meaning  of  many  appears  in  the  word  mimMJ^, 

wealthly,  powerful,  and  probably  in  minirano,  dropsy  (heavy  from  wmter/); 
comp.  too  French  Diet.,  s.v.  many'*  (ANNUAL  No.  I.  1875  ;  p.  7). 

With  regard  to  manitra  being  a  lengthened  form  of  many,  that  is  very 
likely  indeed,  as  ka,  ira,  and  na  are  most  probably  only  suffixes;  but  I 
baraly  think  it  is  a  lengthened  form  of  that  many  which  appears  in  wtamiratBrn 
or  manilahy,  as  it  has  no  connection  with  'weight'  or  'power,'  but  means 
•fetid.'  Manirano,  dropsy,  does  not  mean  'heavy  from  water'  at  all ;  it  is 
the  name  given  to  dropsy  from  the  odour  of  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
body  when  it  is  opened  after  death.  Dropsy  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which,  if  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  allowed  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  let  the 
water  escape,  as  the  people  consider  it  would  be  wrong  to  bury  one  who  has 
died  of  dropsy  in  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  smell  of  the  water 
that  comes  from  the  corpse  is  such,  that  the  disease  is  named  from  it,  as  they 
say  it  is  just  like  rhno  mUny,  i.e.  stagnant,  stinking  water.  In  the  Diction- 
ary we  find  manilahy  given  thus  :  ''Manilahy,  s.  and  adj*  [LAHT,  maacu* 

line.]    A  fern  used  in  vapour  baths  for  malarial  fever   Also  wealthy, 

strong."  il/a«/'/«>^ry  is  a  very  strong- smelling  grass  fdhilraj,\  have  been 
told  ;  of  course  it  may  be  a  kmd  of  a  fero,  as  perhaps  the  Malagasy  w  ould 
not  know  the  dififerenoe,  and  it  emits  such  a  strong  odour  when  trodden 
upon  that  it  is  quite  overpowering ;  and  a  man  is  said  to  \»%  manilahy, 
because  from  personal  prowess,  or  fierceness,  or  fi-om  wealth,  he  is  able  to 
bribe  right  and  left,  so  that  no  one  can  stand  before  him.— T.  T.  Matthbws. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


NEW  Books  on  Madagascar. 
( 1 )  Histoire  Physique,  Natu- 
relle  et  Politiqtu  de  Madagascar, 
publiie  par  Alfred  Grandiditr, 
yoL  I,  Giorraphie.  Texte. — ire 
Par  He.  V  Imprimerie  Nationaie» 
Paris :  1885  ;  pp.  q6,  4to. 

(2)  NoHce  sur  Us  jyaooMX  ScitM' 
MS^ues  de  M,  Alfred  Grandidiir, 
uauthier  Villars,  Paris :  1884;  PP* 
51,  4to  ;  avec  deux  Cartes. 
Every  readerof  the  Annual  will  know 
V  the  name  of  the  eminent  French  travel* 
ler  and  savant,  M.  Alfred'l^ndidier, 
and  will  also  know  that  for  several 
ears  past  he  has  been  engaged  in 
ringing  out  successive  portions  of 


his  magnificent  work  descriptive  of 
this  island,  which  is  to  comprise  no 
fewer  than  28  quarto  volumes,  with 
many  hundred  illustrations  in  the 
finest  style  of  chromo-lithography,  aa 
well  as  photographs.  Although  the 
volume  on  the  geography  of  Mada- 
gascar is  called  the  *first,'  it  has  been 
preceded  by  several  others  on  the 
mammalia  and  birds  of  this  country.* 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  author  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  on  geography,  which 
consists  solely  of  a  historical  account 
of  the  successive  steps  by  Which 
Madagascar  has  become  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  era 


•  For  drxtr^ofpdiUcitloaoftheMiUwillssolhff  psrlieulan,iMil4f«4v^  Biklk* 
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of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  down  to  modern  times. 

M.  Grandidier,  after  a  cnrcful  exam 
ination  of  a!!  the  dam,  believes 
that  Madagascar  was  the  island 
known  to  the  encieDtt  at  MmU' 
ihias;  wbA  to  Bdrisi,  the  eminent 
Arabian  ecngrnphrr,  as  Chezbezaf. 
An  t  i  n  borate  a  ad  minute  account  is 
l^iven  in  iooi-notes  of  the  steps  by 
which  successive  pordons  of  the  coast 
oif  tiie  ialand  became  known  and 
were  drsrnbed  by  different  explorers; 
and  particulars  are  given  of  ^he 
observations  made  for  determining 
the  loogittide  of  yarious  points  on 
the  coast.  Fifty  one  pages  of  text 
are  followed  by  forty- six  pages  of 
tables  giving  the  names  and  approx- 
imate positions  of  about  1600  places 
00  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.  Ano- 
ther part,  issued  together  with  this 
one  of  letter-press,  contains  a  com- 
plete- bcries  of  fac-similes  of  all  known 
maps  uf  Madagascar,  from  the 
eftruest  rode  and  imperfect  attempts 
to  delineate  its  outline,  down  to  M. 
Grandidier* s  own  maps.  We  hope 
to  give  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annual  a  very  full  account  of  the 
scientific  researches  of  M.  Grandi* 
dier  in  this  country',  translated  from 
the  work  whose  title  is  the  second 
of  those  given  above. 

(3)  Madagascar*  An  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  tk$ 
Island  and  i/s  Dependencies.  Com- 
piled by  Cap  I.  S.  Pas  fie  Id  Oliver, 
F.S.A.t  F.R.G.S.  Macmiilan  and 
Co.,  London :  1886 ;  with  14  Maps 
and  Diagrams;  a  vols.*  abt.  560  pp. 
each. 

Ever  since  Capt.  (then  Lieut.)  Oli- 
ver's iir^L  visit  to  Madagascar,  more 
than  twenty' four  years  ago,  as  one 
of  the  suite  of  General  Johnstone,  at 

the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King 
Radama  11.,  he  has  retained  a  warm 
interest  in  this  country,  and  has 
written  several  books  and  papers 
relative  to  it  and  its  people.*  In  the 
volumes  now  hein,i,»"  printed  (of  which 
a  number  of  the  proof-sheets  only 
have  as  yet  reached  us)  Capt.  Oliver 


hat  bfottjgiht  together  a  vast  mass  of 
information  about  this  country  deri* 

vpd  from  the  most  recent  and  tru'^t 
\v  ifthv  sources,  and  this  is  given  in 
veryfuiidetail;  scientitic'proceedings' 
and  *trsnsactione,*  vision  reports, 
consular  returns,  eiplorers'  and  mis* 
sionanes*  journals,  etc  ,  etc.,  being 
all  laid  iinr^^r  contribution.  The 
thorough  and  minute  character  of  the 
book  may  be  seen  from  the  &ct  tliat 
the  first  chapter,  consisting  of  a 
"Historical  Slcetch"  of  the  country, 
comprises  no  less  than  176  pagfes, 
and  contains  in  appendices  copies  of 
all  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
fimn  the  year  1814  down  to  tiie 
amendment?;  of  the  Anglo-Malagasy 
treaty  of  Feb.  1883.  The  chapters 
on  K^o^rapliy  and  topography,  na- 
tural history,  population,  manufoc- 
turns  and  trade,  are  also  equally  foil; 
and  a  bibliography  of  23  pages 
contains  a  number  of  entries  not 
included  in  Mr.  Sibree's  Bibliogra- 
phy published  here  last  year.  Accu* 
racy  as  to  facts  and  native  names, 
etc.,  has  been  secured  by  the  co- 
operation of  several  of  the  L.M.S. 
missionaries  now  or  recently  residing 
in  England.  The  numerous  maps 
give  a  sp  r'al  value  to  this  book,  one 
of  them  being  contributed  by  M. 
Grandidier.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Capt.  Oliver  only  claims  to  be  a 
'compiler,'  and  large  extracts  are 
made  from  previous  books  and  pam- 
phlets. Of  new  or  original  informa- 
tion, therefore,  with  regard  to  Mada- 
gascar, there  is  not  much  in  these 
volumes ;  but  Capt*  Oliver  has  shewn 
admirable  industry  in  the  way  in 
whirh  hp>  has  brought  to^tjctiier  facts 
of  all  kiuds  from  aii  sources,  while 
he  has  arranged  them  so  as  to  be 
very  easily  referred  to.  As  a  book 
of  reference  Capt.  Oliver's  Mada- 
gascar  must  henceforth  take  its  place 
as  a  standard  work  and  indispensible 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
country. 

The  titles  of  the  following  French 
works  are  taken  from  Capt.  Oliver's 
•Bibliography*  mentioned  above 


•  See  A  Madagoicar  Btbiiografhy,  pp.  ag,  30;  and  AKNUAL  IX.,  pp.  17-26,  aitd  122. 
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(4)  Wadagascar.  Par  H.  Cos* 

tonnei  des  Posses.    Paris:  1884. 

(s)  Vin^  Arts  a  Madagascar. 
Colonizatton,  Traditions  t/ is  tori- 
aues,  McBurs  $t  Croyances  /  d'dpris 
notes  dtt  Pere  Abinal  et  dis 
flusifiurs  missionairps  de  la  Com  - 
pagnic  de  Jesus.  Par  Ic  Pere  de  ia 
Vaissit're,  S.J.    Paiis  :  1885. 

(6}  La  Prance  et  rAnglekrre  a 
Madagascar.  Par  Femand  iSRvf. 
8vo.  Paris:  1885. 

(7)  Biblingraphie  des  Traditions 
et  de  la  Littirature  populaire  de 
Prance  ouire*mer.  Pur  ff,  Gaiefog 
etPaul  Sebillot.    8vo.  Paris  :  1886. 

H)  Madagascar  sous  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XI y.  et  la  Conipagnie  des 
Indes  Orientates  de  1664.  D'apris 
des  documents  infdiis  Hrh  des 
archives  Coloniales  du  Ministlre  de 
la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.  i8mo. 
Paris:  1886. 

(9}  Madagascar.  Par  Raoul  Pos- 
tel.  i8mo.  Paris:  1886;  avec  5 
Cartes. 

(10;  La  Colotn'zafion  de  Mada- 
gascar sous  Louis  XV.,  d'apres  la 
Correspofidence  inedite  du  Comte 
du  Maudave,  Par  B,  Pouget  de  St. 
AndrL    i8mo.  Paris:  avec  Carte. 

(iP  Folk- fa  Irs  and  Folk-lore  of 
Madagascar;  vol.i.  ("Publications  of 
the  Malagasy  Folk-lore  Society.") 
Edited  by  Revs.  T.  Sibree  and  T. 
Richardson.  L.M.S.  Press;  pp.  288. 
(In  Malagasy.)  This  publication  was 
commenced  in  monthly  parts  of  24  op. 
more  than  ten  years  ago ;  but  afiier 
the  issue  of  six  nnrobers,  it  was  dis- 
continued. This  year,  however,  the 
publication  has  been  resumed,  and 
the  result  is  a  volume  containing  very 
much  of  Interest  both  as  regards  the 
various  dialects  of  Madagascar  and 
the  strange  beliefs  and  superstitions 
of  the  pcdplo.  It  includ«'s  folk  tales 
not  only  from  Imerina,  but  also  from 
B^silio  and  the  Sikaliva,  as  well  as 
fables,  songs,  riddles,  and  tradition- 
ar)'  history,  and  thi-  larjj'er  part  of  a 
very  full  native  acc  ount  of  V'lulana 
(or  fate),  and  the  numerous  native 
bdiefe  connected  with  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  Should  snfficient  encou- 


ragement be  given  to  undertake 

another  volume,  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  manuscript  in  hand  fur  the 
purpose,  besides  the  remainix^g  por- 
tion of  the  Viniana  paper. 

(is)  We  notice,  among  annoimce- 
ments  of  new  books,  the  following : 
Madagascar  of  To-day,  by  Gfeoree 
A.  Shaw,  FZ.S.,  London  Mission, 
Tamatave.  London  :  'The  R.  T.  S.  j 
Library.'  1 

(13)  Madagascar,  unddie  Tnsetn 
Seyrhellen ,  Aldabra,  Kbmoren,  und 
Maskarenen.  By  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Hart-  | 
mann."  Leipzig  and  Prague :  i$86. 

This  little  work  forms  the  fifty- 
seventh  volume  of  "Das  Wissen  der  | 
Gegenwart,"  a  scientific  series  which  ' 
has  already  done  so  much  for  the  | 
spread  of  useful  and  accurate  infor- 
mation amongst  th  ^  Germanic  popo*  ' 
lations.  The  author,  himself  person- 
ally acquainted  with  some  of  the 
localities  here  described,  gives  as 
clear  and  comprehensive  an  aoconot 
of  the  various  insular  groups  in  the  \ 
Indian  Oc  ean  as  was  possible  within 
the  available  space  of  150  pag-es. 
Of  his  space  over  two-thirds  are 
devoted  to  Madagascar,  whose  phy- 
sical constitution,  natural  histotyy 
ethnology,  and  political  relations  are 
treated  with  great  ability.  The  best 
authorities,  such  as  Graodtdier,  Shaw, 
Wake,  Sibree,  and  Hildebraadt, 
have  been  carefully  consulted,  and 
room  has  even  been  found  for  the 
discussion  of  such  controversial  ques- 
tions as  the  existence  ^  Sclater's 
vanished  Lemuria,  the  orisin  of  the 
Malagasy  people,  the  affinities  of 
their  language,  and  the  presence  in 
the  island  of  the  Vazlmba  and  other 
aboriginal  non-Malayan  and  Negri- 
to tribes.  Dr.  Hartnann  is  inclined 
to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
Commcrsnn  and  Modave  regarding 
the  woolly-haired  and  dwarfish  Kimo 
people  of  the  southern  districts,  and 
suggests  possible  affinities  either  with 
the  South  Afrit  an  Bushmen  or  the 
Andamanese  and  Acta  Negritos  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Mala- 
gasy he  regards  as  essentially  a 
mixed  race,  pQlynestan,  Malay,  and 
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African  (especiallv  OaUm  andSotnali) 
elMientt  being  lound  diversely  in- 
termingled amongst  the  Hova,  SA- 
kal^va.  B^tsimisaraka,  and  other 
oative  communities.  The  Comoro, 
Seychelles,  aod  Ifatemnliat  (liau- 
ritius.  Reunion,  9nd  Rodngues) 
archipelagoes  are  treated  with  equal 
thoroughness,  and  the  work  is 
provided  with  a  map  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  an  indei,  ana  anmerom  ynXL- 
executed  woodcuts. — From  Nature, 

(14)  Etude  comparative  des  langues 
Malgache  et  Malaise,  par  le  K,  P. 
yean^   missionaire  a  Madagascar 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet. of  11 
pag'es,  published  by  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  preceded  by  a 
hiijhly  eulogistic  introduction  by  M. 
A&red  Grandtdier.  Tbe  essay  con- 
sists of  a  brief  and  orderly  statement 
of  similarities  between  the  Malagasy 
and  Malay  languages  noticed  by  the 
writer   when   reading   the  Malay 
Grammar  of  the  Abb6  Favre.f  To 
those  whose  attention  has  never  been 
called  to  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Malagasy  has  long  been  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  Malayan  nunily 
of  languages,  this  brief  essay  will  bie 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive  ; 
but  to  those  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  main  lines  oi  evidence,  it 
will  affbrd  no  little  surprise  that  any 
one  at  this  time  of  day  should  draw 
up  such  a  statement  as  the  above, 
apparently  in  the  beUef  that  he  had 
struck  a  vein  of  gold  hitherto  unre- 
cognised and  unexplored.  The  main 
facts  here  given  have  long  been  well 
known,  and  have  been  set  forth  by 
such  writers  as  Baron  W.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, Van  der  Tuuk,  and  Marre*de 
Marin,  to  say  nothing  of  various 
papers  that  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  ANNt'AL.    One  para- 
graph in  Pere  Jean's  essay  appears, 
however,  to  contain  new  matter,  vit. 


his  suggestion  that  the  Malagasy 
causatiyes  in  mampi-  and  mampan- 

are  derived  from  the  Malay  forms  in 
mem-per ;  thus  in  Malay  we  have 
ana^  (child),  beranaM  ^to  beget), 
mem'per*mmak*kan  (to  eause  to 
begetf.  These  forms  do  assuredly 
look  wonderfully  like  their  Malagasy 
equivalents :  teraka  (offspring,  des- 
cendants), miter  oka  (to  beget,  etc.), 
muMjUtrakm  (to  cause  to  beget, 
etc.).  If  this  Malayan  form  mem-per 
were  accepted  as  that  out  of  which 
the  Malagasy  forms  arose,  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Dahle  (ANNUAL  No.  IV.  p. 
OS)  would  of  course  fall  to  the  gsouod. 
There  seems,  however,  one  serious 
objection  to  P^re  Jean's  theory, — 
perhaps  a  fuller  exammation  of 
kindred  languages  would  show  it  not 
to  be  fatal— viz.  that  in  the  examples 
he  gives,  the  kan  and  not  the  ber 
seems  to  be  the  particle  that  gives 
the  notion  of  causation.  .  This  brief 
essay,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  producing  anything  new,  is  never* 
theless  a  satisfactory  statement,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  even  to  a 
casual  reader  how  tbe  similanties 
existing  between  the  two  languages 
compared  lie  in  their  very  nature  and 
structure,  and  are  not  simply  acci- 
dental likent^sses  in  individual  words. 
To  one  statement  of  the  writer  M. 
Grandidier  very  justly  demurs,  vis« 
that  the  Hova  should  be  considered 
the  original  form  of  the  Malagasy 
language.  Evidence  to  the  contrary 
would  not,  we  think,  be  far  to  seek. 

PAPBR8  AND  PAMPHLETS  ON  MA- 
DAGASCAR.—In  the  ComPtes  reM' 
dues  de  P Academie  de  Sciences  of 
Paris  (paper  read  July  20,  1883},  is 
an  article  entitled  \\  "Observations 
00  the  Fauna  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Com(»ro,  to  the  north  west  of  Mada- 
gascar, by  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and 
E.  Oustalet."  From  a  careful  stud^ 
of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  this 


*  Thiri  critical  n.iti<  <^  was  wntten  last  year,  but  had  to  be  omitted  through  th.^  demands 
upon  our  space. 

T  liramnuixrc  tU     Umgitt  AimlmiUfPar  H'Abbc  P.  Fmrc,  Vimiae :  Imprimerie  Imperiale  et 

Rovalc,  1876. 

;  Thf  titles  of  this  and  the  following  papefs  are,  of  course,  tninslations  of  the  origin.xl  French 
titles,  which  we  ave  mable  to  give,  as  tne  aofoce  of  our  information  (NahtrtJ  gives  them  oaXj 
in  English. 
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UlancT^tiv  authors  conclude  that  it  is 
fiAt  ft  geographical  dq>eDdence  of 

Madacfascar,  that  it  was  never  at- 
tachea  to  that  rrpfion,  and  that  its 
fauna  has  borrowed  from  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  [Nature^  July  30, 
1B85  ;  p.  311]  In  the  same  publi* 
cation  (paper  read  Aug.  31,  1805)  is 
an  article  entitled  :  *'0n  certain 
points  in  the  Physiological  action  of 
Tanguin,  the  Poison  used  in  Ordeals 
in  Madagascar."  By  M.  Ch.  £. 
Quinquand.  [N^ature,  Sept.  17, 1885.] 
We  have  a  contribution  to  Mal.igasy 
craniology  in  the  following  paper  in 
the  Bulletins  de  la  Social f  d'An^ 
thropologie  de  Paris,  tome  ix.,  fa  sc. 
i.,  1886:-  "On  certain  Hova  and  Sa- 
knlava  SkuHs.  by  M.  I  rucy,"  "Boih 
01  ihese  cranial  groups  are  dolicho- 
cephalic, with  an  index  of  about  74, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Arabs  of  Algiers  and  the  Pariahs 
of  Bengal.  The  Hova  and  Saka- 
lava  appear  to  be  more  intt  lligent 
than  any  other  tribes  of  Madagascar; 
but  while  the  Sakalava  queen,  the 
ally  of  France,  submitted  with  her 
husband  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
careful  anthropometrical  observa- 
tions,  she  enjoined  upon  the  French 
officers  to  pnnish  with  death  any  one 
who  opened  or  rifled  a  grave.  It 
was  consequently  only  by  artifice  and 
extreme  circumspection  that  M.Trucy 
was  able  to  obtain  crania  or  other 
human  bones.  In  the  discussion 
which  followrd.  regarding  the  mixed 
characters  of  the  Hova  crania,  MM. 
Topinard,  Dally  and  others  entered 
^rmly  into  the  question  of  typical 
and  other  distinctions  of  race.*'  l^a- 
hire,  Tune  24,  1886 ;  p.  T85  ] 

In  jAe  Chronicle  of  the  Lond. 
Miss.  Soc.  for  July,  1886.  is  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  W.  b.  Cousins,  entitled, 
"Bible  Revision  Work  in  M.ulngas- 
car;**  pp.  272—281  (rrprochiced  at 
pp.  209 — 215,  ante) ;  and  in  the  same 
publication  for  Oct.  1886,  by  the  same 
writer,  is  a  paper  entitled,  "Twenty- 
live  Years'  Progress  in  Tnirrnia." 

Tn  The  Juurnal  of  flic  Royal 
Vnittd Service  Institufion,  vol.  xxix. 
No.  132,  is  a  paper  by  Capt.  S.  P. 


Oliver,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  entitled,  "Ex- 
amples of  Military  Operations  io  Ma* 

dagascar  by  Foreigii  Powers,  and  i 
Native  Campaigns,  1642  1881  ;  pp. 
1003 — 1044.  Other  political  pam- 
phlets are  as  follows  :  Minis  tire  des 
Affaires  Birangeres.  Documents 
iStplomatiques,  Affaires  de  Ma» 
dagascar  1884— 1 886  PtH?  :  1886. 
-  Ma f port  /ait  au  nom  de  la  Com- 
mission charge  d* examiner  la  ra- 
tification dm  iVaitf  du  1 7  Dh.  1 885. 
(Govt.  Papers.)    Paris:  1886. 

In  Khe  Kolnische  Zeitung,  1886,  is 
a  paper  entitled,  **Beschreibung  des 
Festes  der  Fandroana  in  Madagas- 
car," by  Mr.  A.  Levy. 

Tn  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan. 
1886  is  an  article  entitled,  "France 
and  Madag^ascar."  In  the  Proceed- 
ings of  tke  Scottish  Geographiced 
Society,  1886,  is  a  paper  by  Rev.  W. 
D  Cowan  entitled,  ••Travels  in  East- 
ern and  Central  Madag^ascar;  the 
Present  Condition  and  Commercial 
Future  of  tiiat  Island.*' 

Maps  of  MadaOASCAR.— *'Carte 
des  Environs  de  Tananar-vo  (Mada- 
gascar) par  le  P.  Roblet.  S.J  .  tchellc 
au  1/100,000."  This  map,  of  15  10. 
by  12  in.,  diows  the  country  aa 
as  Amp.-irafAravito,  15  miles  north 
of  Antananarivo,  and  to  Ambo4njobc, 
7  mill  s  south  of  it,  and  from  Ambd- 
himaiaza  in  the  east,  to  Andsiman* 
jika  in  the  west.  The  streams,  lakes 
and  marshes  are  all  sho\%'n  in  bhia» 
and  the  mountains  are  shaded  in 
brown.  Every  town  and  village  is 
distinguished  by  a  different  roarlc, 
according  to  population,  from  hamlets 
of  10  houses  up  to  to\^'ns  of  more  than 
500  houses.  This  is  a  very  pretty*  and 
useful  map.  In  The  Chruntcle  of 
the  L.M.S.  for  February  is  a  small 
map  (5  in.  by  4  in.)  of  the  province 
of  Antsihinaka  by  Rev.  J.  Sibree. 
This  map  illustrates  a  paper  by  Rev. 
J.  Wills  ^also  in  the  March  number) 
entitled,  *  'Tour  among  the  Sihinaha." 
A  new  and  much  more  perfect,  as 
well  as  a  larc^er.  Map  of  M  :ili<;-ascar 
than  ;inv  \ el  published  m  \  \\\-  1  t>untry 
is  now  in  course  ol  preparation  by 

Mr.  W.  Johnson  of  the  F.F.M.A. 
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j       Wo  R  KS   I N  M ALAG.A b \ .  —Ny  J'a- 
\    kasambarana  sy  ny  Lalan^  ny  Fan- 
'  ^mkanyytsosy  Kraisty  (Exposition  of 
Mat.  v.,  vi.  and  vii.),  by  Rev   T.  T. 
Matthews,  L.M.S.  Press:  8vo,  pp. 
203.— Ajy   Jfomba  FampUinarana 
rriicoiy  and  Ptactice  of  Teaching  and 
School  Management),  by  H.  F.Stand- 
injET.    F.F.M.A.  Press:  8vo,  pp.  140, 
with  woodcuts  and  lith  illustrations. 
^Taniara  Mahajinariira  (Stories 
.   and  Anecdotes),  collected  1^  Rev. 
T.  T«  Matthews.    L.  M.  &  Press  : 
i2mo,  pp.  137.-  Le^ona  amy  ny  Ke- 
misery,  oy  H.  F.  Standing.  F.F.M.A. 
Press  :  i2mo,  pp.  95,  with  lith.  illus- 
tntiona^'-^Ftlazana  ny  Dogma  sasa* 
ny  eken'  ny  Ekklesia  A  n^likana  sy 
ny  Ekklesia  marn  koa  mi  ray  K'nto- 
uiona  amtny.  Nadikany  F. A.  Grego- 
ry, M.A.  S.P.  G.  Press :  8vo,  pp.  znr. 
and  445.   (A  traoslatloii  of  part  of 
Bishop  Harold  Rrowae's  well-known 
work  on  "The  Thirty  nine  Articles.") 
This  is  an  important  and  valuable 
COBtribution  to  Malagasy  literature. 
It  is  the  only  work  in  the  language 
that  deals  at  all  fully  with  dogmatic 
theology  as  a  whole  ;  and  though  it  is 
written  from  an  Anglican  standpoint 
and  lor  Anglican  studeots,  it  contains 
of  course  very  much  that  Christians 
of  ail  communions  acknowledge  and 


teach.  Mr.  Gregory  has  not  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  English  work  ; 
and  apparently  the  Malagasy  branch 
of  'ht  Anglican  Church  will  possess 
only  26  Articles,  instead  of  the  his- 
toric 30.  The  Introduction  (on  the 
book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Holy 
Scripture)  contains  a  concise  account 
of  modern  scientific  doctrines,  and 
strongly  maintains  the  position,  that 
'evolution,'  even  il  ultimately  accepted 
universally,  should  by  no  means  lead 
us  to  abandon  our  belief  in  the 
P'-esence  throughout  the  entire  range 
ot  natural  phenomena  of  intelligence 
and  purpose. 

T  he  following  Medical  Publications 
by  Or.  J.  T.  Fox  have  been  issued 
from  the  F.F.M.A.  Press  :- iVy  ^^>^jy 
Klinikaly  Voalohany^  na  Fomba 
Raahtma  ny  Marary  (First  Clinical 
Handbook)*  with  illustrations  ;~Z«- 
sona  amy  ny  Anatomy,  Nos.  I.  and 
II.,  uith  illustrations  ; — Lcktora  ny 
amy  ny  Ralra,  etc.  (Lectures  on 
Wounds  and  Hurts)  \—Sary  amy  ny 
Anatomy,  Fiz.  I.  (Anatomical  Draw- 
ings, 1st  pt.) 

New  Maps  oi  Kanana  and  Pales* 
taina  (each  2  ft.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  7  in.) 
liave  also  been  issued  finom  die  * 
F.F.M.A.  Press. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN 


MADAGASCAR 

POLITICAir^THE  Franco-Ma. 
lagastWar.  As  every  reader 
of  the  Annual  knows,  the  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  was 
terminated  (even  before  the  issue  of 
our  last  number)  by  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Tama* 
i  tave  00  tbe  X  2th  of  December,  1885. 
j  The  principal  points  of  thi*;  frf-rtfy 
are  as  follows:  "The  governmeiit 
of  the  French  Republic  will  represent 


DURING  1886. 

Madagascar  in  all  its  foreign  rela- 
tions r'  "a  French  Resident  with  mi- 
litary escort  will  reside  at  Antani* 

narivo,"  presiding  "over  the  foreign 
relations  of  Madagascar,  without 
interfering  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  states  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  "Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  preside  over  the 
internal  administration  of  the  whole 
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iUand;"  a  sum  of  ten  millious  ul 
francs  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Malagasy 

Government  in  settlement  of  French 
claims,  and  of  war  damages,  Tama- 
tave  to  be  occupied  by  French  troops 
until  the  full  payment  of  the  said 
snn ;  and  the  French  GovernmoBt 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  occupy- 
\vi^  the  Bay  of  Dio.cfo  Suarez.  Very 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  ex- 

Sressed  both  m  this  country  and  by 
le  European  press  as  to  the  real 
bearin^-^  of  this  treaty  upon  the  future 
of  MadaL^-ascar.   We  will  not  attempt 
any  discussion  of  these  points,  only 
expressing  our  sincere  hope  that  the 
treaty  may  prove  to  have  secured  a 
lastinpf  peacp  to  this  country,  as  well 
as  a  continuance  of  its  indeprnd^rre, 
and  an  increase  of  its  prosperiiy.* 
On  tbe  aath  of  January  M.  PatrisMK 
nio  (French  Consul-General  at  Zan- 
zibar) and  Admiral  IMiot   came  up 
to  the  Capital  as  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  returned  to  the  coast 
after  a  week's  stay  in  Antananarivo ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  May  the  French 
Resident-Gonoral,   M.  le  Myre  de 
Vilers,  with  his  suite,  including  M. 
Buchard,  Resident  for  the  Capital, 
M.  Dauroa8»  Vice  -  Resi^nt,  and 
other  ofTict  rs.  arrived  in  Antanana- 
rivo, and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  city.    The  French  flacr  was  form- 
ally hoisted  again  in  the  Capital  on 
the  14th  of  July.  The  French  Roman 
Catholic  mission  was  also  re-orga- 
nized in  the  month  of  April,  the  Rev. 
P^re  Cazet,  formerly  Apostolic  Pre- 
fect, having  been  appointed  Bishop. 
During  the  months  of  June.  July  and 
August,  the  troops  which  have  be^n 
stationed  respectively  at  Manjdkan- 
dnanombana   (near   TamataveV  at 
An6rontsanga,  and  at  Mojanga.  for 
the  past  three  years,  returned  to 
Imerina  and  were  reci  iv.  d  with  well- 
de>erved   honour  and   f(  stivities  by 
the  Queen  and  the  people.    A  new 
l«vy  of  troops  has  since  Deen  made» 
and  the  newly-organized  regiments. 


to  the  number  of  from  15,000  to  16,000 
mstty  were  iMpected  Wf  tiw  Qwocft 

and  Court  at  a  great  Revivw  on  tiM 

2 1  St  of  October. 

Nkw  GoVRkNORS    AND  CONStTL. 

During  the  year  several  new  Govern 
nors  have  been  appointed  to  Impor- 
tant positions  in  place  of  old  ineffi- 
cient offi  f^rs.  The  ET"(?Tlish  Consul 
for  Madagascar,  J.  Hicks  Graves, 
Esq.,  has  retired,  and  Lieut.  J[.  G. 
Haggard,  R.K.,  has  been  appointed 
as  his  successor. 

COMMERCIAT..  --  Ne^ociatioBS 
have  been  proceeding  for  some  time 
past  for  the  establisnment  it  Madfr> 
gascar  nf  •  Bank  by  an  Engliih 
syndicate  ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
definitely  arrani^^ed.  A  Tele^^'^raph  ro 
coBBect  the  Capital  with  TamaUv€ 
is  to  be  eonstrueted  under  Frtncih 

management. 

LITERARY.— Revt5^ion  of  thk 

M.ALAGASY  BiBLF.  Th*-  st^cond  and 
ifrnal  revision  is  now  uiakmg  satisfa*;- 
tery  progress.  The  Committee  has 
revised  to  the  end  of  the  Psalms.  an4 
Mr  Cousins,  with  his  three  nitive 
helpers  ( Joseph  ,\n(lrianaiv.>ravrlona, 
Andnanony,  and  Frank  Rasdama- 
nana)  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
Lamentations.  The  revision  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  about  May  1S87. 

MEDICAL.  -  Dui  mg  this  year  the 
medical  missionaries  connected  with 
the  missions  of  the  F.F.Ai.A.,  L.M.S. 
and  N.M.S.  in  Antananarivo  have 
formed  a  Board  for  the  more  syste- 
matic and  united  leaching  of  their 
students,  fur  examinations  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,,  and  for  the  giving 
of  a  diploma  to  those  student<^  'A-tio 
successfully  pass  the  final  ex  imma- 
tions.  At  a  large  meetine  held  m 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  L.M.6.  Col- 
lege on  the  17th  of  September  tile 
first  diplomas  were  handed  by  His 
Kxcellency  the  Prime  Minister  to 
eight  sLudents,  who  will  heocelortb 
be  entitled  to  put  after  their  namss 
the  letters  <M.H.M.A.%  i.e.  'Memhtr 


•  While  these  paces  are  passing  ttifough  the  j^^>rc-^>.,  il  is  annuunccd  that  a  French  ktiB 
for  the  payment  of  French  claims  Mid  w»r  damages  (sec  above)  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Mnla^a.sy  Gor«nuii0Bt  \  and  tkat  coaMquenliy  Tamitera  will  loaii  b«  reitorad  to  the  vaAm 
authorities. 
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•of  tile  M«^ioal  MisrswtWy  Academy.* 
Tliic  French  Resi<k;nt-General,  toge- 

liM»iiittii»Me«ftheloveigtt  oomma- 

nity  residing  in  Hie  C^piUu,  al8» 

present  on  the  occasion. 

TRAVELS  AND  EXPLORATION. 
••"•Wie  see  from  Nature  (p.  6i»,  1886, 
that  Dr.  Koarad  Ktiler,  aGemao 

traveller,  was  tn  make  a  scientific 

exploring  expedition  in  this  country, 
but  we  have  no  further  particulars. 

Mr.  AR>ert  Dssrroty  (de  Grandpr^), 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Script V  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Mauritius,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Michel,  is  now  making  a  exploratory 
taur  through  tha  central  and  south* 


eastern  parts  of  this  island  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  colUctions  in 
natural  hiatory  and  botany. 

Tha  Rev.  R.  Baioa,  F.L.S.,  haa 
also  made  a  journey  of  nearly  fonr 
months'  duration  throui^h  the  An- 
tsihinaka  province,  MAndntsara,  and 
and  across  the  island  to  the  north* 
west,  to  AndrontsAnga,  returning  by 
way  of  Mojanj^A  and  Mcvatani^na. 
Although  thib  journey  was  undertaken 
of  course  primarily  for  missionary 
work,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  ba 
able  to  give  in  our  next  number  many 
noteworthy  partirnlars  of  scientific 
interest  coikcicd  by  Mr.  Baron  dur- 
ing his  long  journey. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

THE    ORCHri's    OF  MADAGASCAR. 

^  ^  TV  /f  R.  H.  M.  Ridley  read  a  paper  on  ( )rclnds  from  Madagascar.  The 
IVX    collection  (^titty  m  numberj  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ire^riua.   Amoag  them  are  three  genera  new  to  the  Hora  of  the 
island,  viz.  ATnottid,  indigenous  to  the  Mauritius ;  Brownteea^  hitherto 

only  known  from  South  Africa  ;  Holothrix,  an  East  African  repn^sentative. 
Another  interesting:  novelty  is  Satyrium gigas*" — Linnean  Society;  Dec.  17, 
1885. — Nature ^  Dec.  24,  1885  ;  p.  190. 


MADAGASCAn  CROCODILES, 

"CUVIBR,  in  the  Osstmenis  /'ossi/es,  p.  44,  mcntiomi  a  specimen  of  a 
crocodile  from  Madaeascar  bmught  bv  M.  Havet,  and  considers  it  the  same 

as  the  one  from  Contmentat  Africa.    (  was  inclined  to  do  the  same  with  two 

specimens  of  the  young  in  spirits,  wliirh  (lie  Museutn  received  as  roming 
from  Madat^ascar.  Latelv  tlie  Hritish  Museum  has  received  a  ratiier  lartre 
specimen  direct  from  Mr.  Lornuer,  who  has  collected  in  Madagascar  ;  and 
on  comparing  this  specimen  and  the  other  two  with  specimens  or  C  zudgaris 
from  Continental  Amca,  of  about  the  sane  size,  I  tind  thbt  they  all  have  the 
beak  rather  longer  and  slendt-ror  compared  with  breadth,  and  with 
strai^.^hter  sides.  At  the  saoio  lime,  the  side*;  of  the  h>wer  jaw  of  all  the 
specimens  from  Madagascar  are  pale  and  marbled  with  darker  spots,  and 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  large  staffed  spectmeAs  are  marked  with 
dark  rounded  spots  placed  in  oblique  cross  lines, — two  peculiarities  which 
1  have  not  observed  m  any  of  the  specimens  from  Continental  ;\fri(  a.  I  am 
therefore-  inclined  to  think  th*»v  indicate  that  the  rrorodilc  whit  h  'nhabits 
Madagascar  is  diiilinct  from  that  which  iniiabits  Continental  Africa,  aud  1 
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propose  to  call  it  CroeodUus  madaguscarUnsis*  I  ha've  seen  it  6omeiHiM» 

observed  that  the  crocodile  of  Madagascar  is  like  the  crocodile  firom  Ame- 
rica, Moh'nia  acuta,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  thouirh  it^  head  somewhat 
approaches  in  shape  and  propfirtinn  that  of  acuia,  its  skuU  and  the 
shields  of  the  body  are  those  of  a  U  ue  crocodile. 

**  CroeodUus  madaguscariensis»  The  beak  slender  elongate,  with  a  alifflit 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  central  line,  united  just  behind  the  noetrOs.  Sides 
of  the  lower  jaw  pale,  with  lar^e  irregular  black  spots.  There  are  three 
specimens  of  this  crocodile  in  the  British  Museum." — Dr.  J,  £•  Gray* 
K.R.S.,  in  Froc.  ZooL  Soc.  1874 ;  p.  154. 


"Among  the  recent  scientific  missions  ordered  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  we  find  the  following  :  — M.  Bordas,  to  study  the  zoology 
of  the  Madagascar  islands,  of  the  Seychelles  and  Comoros."  — iVii/E^f/ 
July  2,  1885  ;  p.  20Q. 


Entomological  Society;  March  3,  1886.  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams  exhibited  00 
behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Bartlett,  a  i^igantic  hairy  and  spiny  lar\'a,  perhaps  allied  t» 
Gastro^acha,  from  Madagascar." — Nature;  Mar.  11, 1886;  p.  455. 

It  may  interest  those  who  study  the  natural  history  of  Madagascar  to  hoar 

that  a  specimen  of  a  male  Aye-aye  has  recently  been  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Wills  from  the  upper  belt  of  forest  to  the  east  of  Im^rina.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  believed  that  this  animal  was  confined  to  the  lower  and  hotter  forest 
region  of  the  country ;  but  it  appears  to  have  a  wider  range  than  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  case.— Eds. 
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OVER  NEW  GROUND: 

A  fOURNBT  TO  MANDRITSARA  AND  THE  NORTB-WSST  COAST. 

SINCE  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pickersgill  in  1882  from  the 
Mission  at  MojaneA,  the  churches  and  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  IbcMna  District 
had  been  left  until  the  closing  months  of  last  year  [1886;  with- 
out either  visitation,  help,  or  superintendence  of  any  kind. 
This  was  due,  not  to  any  desire  to  abandon  the  work  which  Mr. 
Pickersgill  commenced,  but  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
in  consequence  of  the  war  which  continued  so  lung  between 
the  French  and  the  Malagasy,  and  which  was  carried  on  perhaps 
with  more  vigour  on  the  north -west  coast  tlian  in  any  other  part 
of  tho  island.  The  Imeriiia  District  Crmimiitee,  however,  deter- 
mined, as  soon  as  circumstances  pcrniitt*  »1,  10  send  i-im^  ^  t  their 
missionaries  to  this  district  to  re-organise  the  cliurclu  >  .md 
schools  in  so  far  rib  a  brief  visit  would  allow,  to  encourage  the 
people  in  their  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  report  generally 
on  the  condition  of  the  work.  Accordingly  I  was  asked  to 
undertake  the  journey  and,  on  my  way,  to  visit  the  churches 
and  examine  the  schools  in  Antsih^naka  and  M^ndrits^ra,  Mr. 
Peill  accompanying  me  as  far  as  Antsihanaka.  Having  given 
an  account  of  the  churches  and  schools  elsewhere,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  shal1»  in  the  present  paper,  confine  my 
remarks  to  a  description  of  the  country,  etc. 

A  journey  of  this  kind,  although  no  means  attended  by 
the  dangers  and  hardships  almost  inseparable  from  African 
travel,  is  not  without  its  trials,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  there- 

1^0.  II.— Christmas,  188;. 
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fore  is  to  in  a  stock  of  patience  and  readinesa  to  'teugh  iV' 
without  which  articles  you  had  better-stay  at  home.  You  must 
not  be  too  fastidious  about  the  houses  you  sleep  in,  even  though 
you  should  have  a  dosen  black  pigs  as  sharers  of  your  b^ 
room;  you  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  risky  craft  you  mi^ 
occasionally  have  to  cross  a  river  on,  wiUi  your  body  somewhat 
below  and  somewhat  above  water.  If  your  bearers  are  taken  ill 
or  sometimes  turn  obstinate ;  if  the  road  leads  through  mud  and 
mire,  or  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  presence  of  marauding 
bands  of  robbers ;  if  you  have  to  travel  with  the  thermometer  at 
140  F.;  if  a  thunderstorm  overtakes  ^ou  and  soaks  you  through, 
you  must  endeavour  to  bring  your  mind  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Travelling  in  Enfi^land 
and  in  Madagascar  are  two  totally  di£forent  experiences,  nere^ 
it  is  needless  to  say,  there  are  neither  roads,  railways,  hot^ 
coaches,  nor  other  conveniences  of  civilization,  and  consequently 
there  are  numerous  little  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  are 
alto^ther  unknown  in  our  own  favoured  isle.  Difficulty  number 
one  IS  that  of  getting  together  your  luggage ;  number  two  is 
that  of  securing  your  bearers  ;  others  will  follow  in  good  time. 
As  for  difficulty  number  one,  it  is  greater  than  it  seems.  When 
Gordon  was  sent  to  £g3rpt,  he  was  on  the  Continent  the  day 
before  his  appointment,  on  the  next  he  was  on  his  way  to  Khar- 
toum. You  cannot  do  things  in  a  hurry  here,  however  5  despatdi 
is  an  exotic  that  has  not  yet  taken  root  in  Madagascar.  Even 
in  Antaniinarlvo  you  have  to  send  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
before  you  find  the  articles  you  need.  If  you  want  a  tin  trunk, 
you  have  to  hunt  up  a  tinsmith,  who  lives  in  some  unnamed 
back  lane.  If  you  want  a  pair  of  boots,  you  must  send  your 
man  to  find  a  shoemaker,  who  resides  in  some  unknown  quarter, 
and  who,  when  found,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  engaged  in 
fdnompbajia  'compulsory  and  unpaid  q-overnment  service)  and 
not  able  to  attr-nd  to  the  job  ;  or  ^^  ]](  ),  if  free  at  the  time,  comes 
to  harciain  \\\\\\  you  a  most  i!  \  iiig  proceeding  ,  generally  asking 
mucli  nu)rt'  than  he  finally  accepts.  Then  there  is  the  hiring 
and  securing  of  your  bearers.  They  are  easily  hired,  but  not  so 
easily  secured^  unless  you  pay  them  unreasonably  high  wages. 
The  difficulty  is  rendered  all  the  greater  if  the  journey  is  through 
a  part  of  the  island  not  often  traversed,  or  through  territory  where 
malarial  fever  rages,  or  if  it  is  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  w  hich 
will  render  absence  from  Antananarivo  necessary  during  the 
Fandrdnva  \r-^\\v^\,  iit^fore  leaving  for  the  north-west,  I  wrote 
down  the  name^  ut  nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  1  need*^r1,  in 
onU^r  to  secure  a  sufficient  number;  but  when  it  came  to 
actually  starting,  the  majority  of  them  did  not  appear.    On  the 
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morning  I  was  to  lea^e  Antananarivo  one  of  the  men  came  to 
say  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  begf  off,  but  that  he  had  some 
fanamfoana  to  do ;  another  man  came  to  tell  me  that  his  roaster 
had  died  suddenly,  so  begged  to  be  excused ;  and  a  third  said 
that  a  peculiar  disease  had  overtaken  him  it  began  in  his  toes> 
passed  through  hi«  feet,  up  his  legs,  and  gradually  mounted 
upwards  until  it  reached  the  crown  of  his  head,  when  it  slowly 
descended  again  to  his  toes,  only  to  return  to  the  crown  of  his 
head  and  baick  again,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  thermometer  I 
Several  of  the  men  I  took  with  me  were  Mozambiques,  who,  as 
rule,  prove  hardy,  hearty,  and  trustworthy. 

W©  left  Antananarivo  on  Tuesday,  September  7th;  but  on 
reaching  the  fbot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Capital  stands,  the 
two  hindermost  men  called  out  that  a  couple  of  bearers  of 
luggfage  had  disappeared,  so  one  of  them  was  sent  off  to  seek 
the  missing  individuals ;  but  being  a  long  time  -away,  his 
companion  ran  after  him  to  see  what  had  become  of  him,  when 
he  appeared  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  in  turn  had  to  go 
alter  his  fellow.  They  thus  kept  up  a  mutual  chase,  to  our 
great  amusement,  for  Mly  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  end,  when 
the  men  were  actually  counted,  it  was  fnind  that  none  of  the 
oearerf;  were  missing,  but  that  the  two  last  men  had  simply 
forgotten  to  count  themselves. 

After  four  or  five  days'  travelling  over  the  bare  hills  of  Ime- 
rina,  we  .reached  the  village  of  Amb6din6noka  in  Antsihanaka. 
Here  Mr.  Peill  and  I  commenced  a  series  of  school  examinations 
which  lasted  a  fortnight,  the  result  of  which  both  pleased  and 
astonished  us.  These  examinations  were  held  in  six  different 
cr-uir'S,  viz.  at  Ambodinonoka,  Ampc\rafarav6Ia,  Amb6hijii* 
nahAr>',  Tsrirahonenana,  and  Ano.simb6ah^ncfy. 

The  people  on  the  w'^  tnrn  side  of  Lake  Alaotra  were,  at  the 
time  of  our  visitine  tli' m,  in  a  state  of  great  distress  on  account 
of  depradations  committed  bv  larg"e  bands  of  Bara  or  Saknlrp'i 
marauders.  Several  villag^es  had,  a  few  day  previous  to  our 
visit,  been  pillaged  by  these  desperate  robbers.  At  one  of 
them,  AmpAndrana,  a  band  of  these  robbers  had  recently 
carried  off  goo  oxen  and  45  women  and  children,  and  had 
speared  six  of  the  men  who  dared  to  offpr  resistance.  In  another 
place,  3000  oxen  and  some  half-dozen  women  and  children  had 
been  swept  off.  We  felt  a  little  trepidation  while  spendintr  the 
night  at  Ambohitromby,  for  only  a  week  before,  a  villaq-e 
immediately  to  the  north,  and  three  da\s  before,  ono  to  the 
south,  had  been  attacked  by  the  robbers.  Ambolntroml)y 
consists  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  but  there  were  not  more 
ftan  about  a  do;^eii  individuals  sufiiciently  courageous  to  stop 
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the  village  during  the  night.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhaU* 
tants»  especially  the  women  and  chilc^en,  had  resorted  to  the 
marsh,  where,  hidden  away  among  the  tall  rushes,  they  had 
erected  temporary  huts.  Many  of  the  villages  were  thus 
deserted  at  night.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  in  what  a  state 
of  fear  and  anxiety  these  poor  Sih^naka  were  living*  Many  of 
them  had  lost  their  wives  and  their  relatives  and  slaves. 
Those  who  have  not  travelled  much  in  Madagascar,  especially 
in  the  border  lands  between  the  Sakalava  country  and  the 
centre  of  the  island,  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  suffer  from  the  raids  of  these  desperate  highwaymen, 
who  );yenerally  go  in  such  lartfe  numbers  and  so  well  armed 
that  the  people  are  entirely  nt  tiieir  mercy  For  many  hundred 
miles  along  the  western  border-land  rapine  and  murder  are 
committed  by  these  robber  bands  v\  uh  inijiunity  from  year  to 
year.  And  there  is  no  redress.  The  authorities  seem  to  be 
helpless  in  the  matter.  So  great  is  the  danger  of  a  night 
surprise  (and  indeed  of  a  mid-day  surprise  even)  in  some  of 
these  places,  that  the  people  form  underground  passages  with 
a  secret  entrance  from  each  house,  by  which  they  can  make 
good  their  escape  in  case  of  need.  The  very  difficult  and  intri- 
cate entrances  to  some  of  these  villages,  with  the  thick  and 
impenetrable  barriers  of  prickly-pear  and  other  thorny  shrubs, 
are  witnesses  to  the  wild  and  unsettled  nature  of  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  great  plain  of  Antsihanaka  has  more  than  once  been 
described;  sutiice  it  then  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  an  immense  marsh,  some  30  or  40  miles  long  by 
about  15  wide,  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  Hirana  [CyPerus  latifolius^  Thouars), 
Zozdro  [Cyperus  (equalis,,  Vahlj,  Bdrardfa  [Phragmifes  cofumunis^ 
Trin,;,  and  V6ndro)ia  (  Typha  an^isHfoliay  L.).  At  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  marsh  is  Lake  Alantiai,  about  15  or  20  miles  long, 
by  three  or  four  wide.  It  caniiot,  ho\vever,  be  very  deep,  as  water 
weeds  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season  nearly  across 
its  surface. 

Now  there  is  one  very  interesting  fact  which  I  discovered 
with  retrard  to  this  lake,  and  that  that  it  once  extended  over 
an  iinrnense  tract  of  country,  not  only  over  the  niarsli  and  the 
flat  lands  on  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  Sihanaka 
plain,  but  over  an  extent  of  territory  at  least  200  miles  in  leng  th, 
and  perhaps  15  or  20  miles  in  average  breadth  ;  that  in  fact  its 
northern  limit  reached  at  a  remote  period  farther  north  than  15, 
30'  Lat.  (how  much  &rthar  I  cannot  say},  and  as  far  south  as 
19**  Lat.,  and  that,  moreover^  the  height  of  the  lake,  as  it  for-. 
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merly  existed,  actually  reached  11 40  ftet  above  the  presen^ 
sur&ce  of  Alaotra.  The  proofe  of  the  former  extension  of  jtfa'e 
lake  are  as  follows :  to  the  west  of  the  lake  an  old  teroace 
several  hundred  feet  above  Alaotra  (though  how  many  I  cannot 
say)  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  Not  only  so,  but  old  lake  bottoms  may  be 
seen  at  various  heights  above  the  lake.  There  is  first  the  marsh, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  flooded  when  the  water  is  high ; 

{  then  the  level  grassy  plain  fringing  the  marsh,  where  great 
herds  of  cattle  are  pastured ;  then  other  more  or  less  level  tracts 
rising  at  successive  heights  above  the  plain  and  visible  here 
and  there,  showing  where  the  water  has  once  been.  To  l^e 
north  of  Anosimboahangy  and  Ambittob^  again,  old  lake  terraces 
and  lake  bottoms  exist  in  abundance  and  are  most  distinct. 
One  of  these  is  eight  or  nine  miles  long  and  800  feet  above 
Alaotra.  A  mere  glance  at  some  of  them  is  sufficient  to  shew 
their  character. 

Anosimboahangy  is  a  village  (or  rather,  a  cluster  of  villages] 
situated  on  small  islands  in  an  extensive  marsh,  siinoundea 
on  all  sides  by  an  almost  continuous  terrace.  This  marsh, 
once  a  lake  (which  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  Alaotra),  and  occupying  a  depression  in  the  countiy,  has 

I  been  left  up  among  the  hills  on  the  sinking  of  the  waters. 
Further  nortii  still  the  ground  rises,  and  though  it  has  mostly 
been  under  water^^  few  distinctly  level  lake  bottoms  are  visible. 
They  have  become  old  and  defaced  with  age.  On  all  these 
lake  beds  smooth  waterworn  pebbles,  iron  nodules,  and  here 
and  there  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  may  be  found.  In  one 
plac^,  where  a  good  part  of  the  low  hill  (tanHy)  has  been  eaten 
away,  there  is  a  horizontal  layer  of  large  rounded  stones.  We 
did  not  discover  in  any  of  these  terraces  or  lake  beds  any 
fossils,  thoug-h  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Ankay  plain  (the  southern 
extension  ot  this  ancient  lakej,  1  found  numerous  fossil  leaves, 
fruits  and  stems  of  plants  (see  ANNUAL  No.  VII.  p.  61  .  To  the 
north-east  of  Mandritsara,  however,  there  were  in  the  old  lake 
beds  innumerable  tubular  holes,  Jin.  to  jin.  dianirtrr,  and  a 
foot  or  more  deep,  filled  up  with  hardened  earth  which  miylit 
be  taken  out  in  short  ruler-like  pieces.  These  holes  may 
possibly  have  been  the  homes  of  a  burrowing  mollusc.  To 
the  ea'^t  and  west  of  this  extensive  sheet  of  water  long  ranges 
of  hills  though  not  absolutely  continuous)  stretch  far  away  to 
the  north  and  south.  Now  these  ranges  form  the  remnants  ot 
an  immense  arch  or  great  mountain  wave,  which  geologists 
call  an  antirlinf*.    This  arch  has  not  only  been  worn  rff  by  the 

,   denuding  ageuta  oi  time  (not  improbablyi  in  the  6r&t  inbtancei 
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by  the  action  of  the  sea  waves  taking  advantage  of  a  fissure^, 
but  has  also  been  deepened  into  a  longitudinal  trough,  of  which 
Alaotra  probably  lies  in  the  deepest  portion.   Indeed  this  arch 

ior  trough;  as  it  is  at  present)  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
ramework  of  the  country,  and  was  doubtless  produced  during 
the  period  when  the  island  was  being  uplifted  from  the  eea. 
At  the  north-west  end  of  Lake  Alaotra  Uiere  are  one  or  two 
outcrops  of  basalt,  but  I  could  see  no  volcanic  cones.  Quartz 
is  extremely  abundant  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
plain,  and  the  rocks,  for  the  most  part,  about  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  contain  a  large  percentage  of  magnetic  iron. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Ambatobe,  at  a 
place  named  An&lar6amiUo9  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of 
siliceous  sinter,  which  has  embedded  within  it  particles  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  further  north  again  there 
is  a  second  deposit  of  a  similar  character,  where  there  is  also  a 
circular  hollow,  with  a  border  of  sinter.  This  has  doubtless 
once  been  a  geyser,  whence  the  water  with  the  silex  in  solution 
has  issued.  In  one  or  two  places  also  we  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  miniature  craters.  Another  point  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
mention  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  island :  it  is  that  the 
inner  line  of  forest  ftheone  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Imerina, 
docs  not,  as  marked  in  maps  of  Madagascar,  join  the  main  line 
of  forest  to  the  north-east.  It  ends  somewhere  to  the  west 
of  Amparafaravola.  Probably  it  was  continuous  with  it  at 
one  time,  since  forests  in  Madagascar  are  so  ruthlessly  destroy- 
ed by  the  natives.^ 

After  leaving  Ambatobe,  the  road  passes  through  uninhabited 
territory,  the  next  village,  Am bklav^ry,  bein^  four  days' journey 
to  the  north.  The  country,  for  the  most  part,  is  well  wooded,'  and 
agreatpart  of  it  is  covered  with  forest,  the  thickest  part  of  which 
is  to  the  north  of  the  valley  known  as  Andidanafindra.  The  com- 
paratively level  country  and  the  good  wide  pathway  render  tra- 
velling pleasant,  and  never  did  I  more  enjoy  a  journey  through  a 
Malagasy  forest  than  1  did  through  that  between  Andalanafin- 
dra  and  Ambalavary.  Various  trees  and  plants,  not  lound  ] 
Imerina,  make  their  appearance  here.  There  was  a  fern  which 
was  particularly  striking;,  and  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  a  climbing  lern,  clinging  close  to  the  tree's  w  hich  u  n:ado 
its  habitat.  Most  of  the  leaves  were  button-shaped,  about  ^in.  in 

•  At  one  of  the  viiU^cn  Mr.  i't-ill  and  I  viwted  wo  counted  Uit  youug  ticcs  thitt  h^d  Utea 
u&ed  in  mokiiig^  pftlnftd*  toond  it,  uid  we  iknuid  Hut  about  to.ooo  had  been  tktN  ettplo^ 
cd.  TlK  se  arc  renewed  evprr  ri^^'ht  or  nine  ycnrs.  When  in  BetsiU'o  I  rcmembrr  teeing  i 
road  wiiich  had  been  cui  liiiougii  ilic  forest  m  order  to  drag  a  gravestone  throuch  it.  About 
85,000  trees  bad  been  thus  destroyed.  Time,  howtftri  Hit  apt  Iht  vH^  mjf  Xf  nUcb  tkt 
Imt  ii  btiiif  ooaiign<4  to  deitnictiMii 
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diameter,  and  thick  and  fleshy.   These  were  probably  the  young 
ones ;  but  those  in  fiructification  were  about  3  in.  long,  and  iin. 
wide.    Close  to  our  encampment  in  the  valley  of  Andalanafin- 
<lra  there  was  a  human  skeleton,  that  of  a  soldier  who,  returning 
liome  from  the  war,  %vas  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  was  left  by 
liis  companions  to  die  alone.    Soon  after  leaving  the  forest, 
several  ven'  love]  lakn  beds  may  be  senn  at  various  hr^iirbts. 
On  one  of  the  lowest  of  these,  close  by  the  road-side,  there  is  a 
crater-shaped  hollow.    It  is  as  remarkably  perfect  and  rei^uhir 
in   outline  as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
stccount  for  it  except  by  volcanic  action. 

A  little  further  on  in  front  rose  Ambiniviny,  the  noblest 
mountain  I  ever  saw.  It  is  one  vast  precipice,  rising  from  the 
valley  below  to  tlu;  height  of  fully  2000  feet.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  dizzy  to  look  up  at  it;  it  must  be  simply 
aT\^ul  to  look  down  from  its  summit.  Ambiniviny  is  the  abrupt 
northern  end  of  a  long  ridge  of  gneiss  running  in  a  N.N.E.  dir- 
ection lor  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  From  Ambiniviny  the 
ridge  takes  a  sudden  sweep  round  to  the  N.N.W.,  forming  a 
precipice  several  miles  in  length  ;  but,  with  the  excepiiun  of  the 
break  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ambalavary,  the  range,  more 
or  less  regularly,  continues  north  and,  some  of  the  people  say, 
runs  as  far  as  Antomboka,  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  island. 

The  road  descends  some  1400  or  1500  feet  through  this  break 
in  the  range,  until  the  village  of  Ambalax  ary  is  reached.  We 
are  now  in  w  hat  may  be  ealied  the  ^Mandritsara  valley,  which  is 
bounilud  on  the  east  by  ^^  hat  appears  to  be  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  which  is  m  re.iHty  an  elevated  plateau  (nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  valley)  and  the  bed  oi  the  old  lake  mentioned  above. 
In  descending  into  this  valley  either  from  the  south  or  east 
there  is  quite  aa  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  the  liora.  I  he 
Tamarind,  Adabo  [Ficus  s/>.]f  a  species  of  Rdtra  [Eugeriui  sp.,  a 
large  treej,  Sakbana  [Sclerocarya  sp,)^  and  other  trees,  none  of 
which  are  found  in  any  but  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island, 
become  common  and  occupy  all  the  valleys  and  river  courses. 
The  Mandritsara  valley  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  supposed. 
There  are  numerous  short  hill-ranges  and  detached  hills  of  a 
black  and  bamn  aspect,  but  these  consist  of  gneiss,  occasion- 
ally fissile  in  structure  and  weathering  into  spheroids.  Crys- 
talline limestone  and  graphite  are  afio  found  in  one  or  two 
places  near  Mandritsara. 

We  slept  at  Ambalavary,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Ambinivinyi 
where  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  Hova,  is  the 
manufacture  of  rum,  which  is  drunk  to  a  fearftd  extent  by 
almost  all  the  Malagasy  tribes.  It  is  not  morely  the  B6tsimisi- 
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raka  who  are  given  up  to  intoxication ;  drunkenness  abounds 
quite*as  much  among  the  Sakalava,  Bara,  etc.  It  is  only  after 
travelling  in  various  parts  of  the  island  that  one  begins  to 
realize  how  almost  universal  is  the  love  of  the  people  for  tboMa 

(native  rum). 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  town  marked  on  the 
map  Marotandrano  :not  M^ritandr^no)  ought  really  to  be  I'^oa- 
niad^nana.  It  is  a  town  of  perhaps  too  or  150  houses,  suffici- 
ently important  to  possess  an  othcer  with  11  honours  as  its 
governor.  Alarotandrano  is  a  Sakalava  village  of  some  thirty 
houses,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  road.  To  the  east  of  the  road 
again  there  is  a  village  of  about  20  houses  inhabited  solely  by 
Mozambiques.  Of  these  three  elements  of  population  the  Saka- 
lava much  preponderate ;  then  come  the  Hova,  next  the  Mozam- 
biques or  Mak6a,  or  Z^zam^nga,  as  they  prefer  to  call  them 
selves.  It  seems  that  these  ^Sakalava,'  so  called,  are  not  really 
such,  and  that  the  nanir  is  a  misnomer  given  them  by  the 
Hova.  Tht  ir  tribal  name  is  Tsimih^ty,  and  they  are  in  no  way 
allied  to  the  pure  Sakalava. 

We  next  proceded  to  Mandritsara,  the  most  important  to^vm 
in  .this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  15  or  16  miles  north  of 
Isoaniadanana,  and  consists  of  about  300  houses.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  Hova  and  Tsimihetv  ;  but  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  Mangirahara,  which  fiow^  at  the  foot  of  the  low 
hill  on  which  Mandritsara  stands,  there  is  a  town  of  some  fifty 
f  houses  inhabited  entirely  by  ^lozambiques.  There  is  really  no 
district  known  as  Mandritsara,  and  what  is  marked  as  such 
on  the  maps  should  be  Androna,  the  souihurn  boundary  of 
which  is  Ampantikam^roreny,  and  the  northern,  the  River 
Sofia.  One  thing  that  struck  me  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
'  island  Wcls  the  scantiness  of  the  population.  I  expected  to  find 
a  considt  ralile  number  nt  good-sized  villages,  wht-reas  Man- 
dritsara and  Isoaniciil  iiiana  seem  to  be  the  only  Iwo  ot  any 
importance.  Tl.erc  are,  however,  a  ^-^ud  niafiy  scattered 
hamlets  of  from  six  huucscs  and  upwaids  even  witlun  compara- 
tively short  distances  of  Mandritsara. 

Leaving  Mandritsara  the  road  leads  over  the  south-west  end 
of  B^molJly  (*much  soot,' or 'besooted' ,  a  mountain  almost  as 
black  and  forbidding  as  its  name  implies,  though  it  is  only  one 
of  many  such  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  character  of 
Bemolaly,  however,  is  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  presence  of 
two  shrubs,  bearine  perhaps  the  prettiest  flowers  1  have  seen 
in  Madagascar.  One  of  these  is  a  Bignoniad,  with  tufts  of 
large  yellow  trumpet- shaped  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
But  its  fruit  is  as  uninviting  as  its  flowers  are  attractive, 
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being  covered  with  numerous  grappling  hooks  about  uJncb^ 

long-,  exactly  like  a  four-prong-ed  anchor.  It  is  almost  impossible 
after  taking  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  to  get  it  off  again  without 
its  tearing  the  flesh.  The  plant  flowers  when  it  is  bare  of  leaves. 
The  second  shruby  an  Apocynad  (probably  a  species  of  Pachy^ 
podium),  is  a  succulent  thorny  plant,  much  swollen  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  which,  like  the  last,  is  five  or  six  feet  high.  From 
a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches  there  proceeds  a 
bunch  of  gorgeous  scarlet  flowers.  Both  these  plants  grow  on 
the  bare  rock,  where  it  is  exposed  at  the  surface.  They  would 
make  real  ornaments  in  conser\^atories.  Mango  trees  of 
enormous  size,  though  not  so  large  as  those  on  the  west  coast, 
are  very  abundant  in  the  valleys  here;  and  the  fruit  must 
literally  rot  from  an  insufficiency  of  consumers. 

On  the  first  day  al:<  r  leaving  Mandritsara  we  saw  two  or  three 
flocks  of  the  small  green  parrakeets,  sometimes  called  love-birds 
{Psittacula  cana,  Gm.} ;  and  also  a  flock  of  gumea-fowl.  The  par- 
rakeets,  which  have  a  ver}^  swift  flight  and  are  gregarious,  are 
onlv  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island.  The  guinea-fowl, 
though  not  inhabiting  the  highest  regions  of  the  country, 
ascend  to  a  colder  climate  than  the  parrakeets  dare  \  t  nture  to. 
Both  tb  birds  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  island. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Mandritsara  we  tjiuerrcl  a 
region  of  granitic  gneiss,  which  soon  passed  into  a  pinkibh 
granite,  in  many  parts  porphyritic,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
rising  into  dume-shaped  bosses.  One  of  these  is  surmounted  by 
two  blocks  ot  stone,  at  one  of  which  Radama  1.,  in  one  of  his 
military  expeditions,  is  said  to  have  practised  his  hand  as  a 
marksman,  Xcar  another  of  these  bosses,  which  rises  out  of 
the  valley  to  the  height  of  perhaps  100  feet,  there  is  a  piece  of 
what  is  e\'idently  calcined  gneiss  raised  on  end,  so  that  its  dip 
correspoiuib  with  the  face  of  the  granite.  The  calcination  is 
very^  marked,  and  numerous  mineral  crystals  ; chiefly  garnets) 
have  been  developed  in  it.  liub  granite  therefore  is  eruptive 
and  not  metamorphic. 

The  fan-pabn  known  as  Satramlra%x%\  makes  its  apptarance 
here  and  contiiiULS  almost  to  the  sea- coast.  It  is  a  tree  aiaiut 
12  feet  high  and  is  probably  a  species  of  flyf^uine.  The  fruit 
is  largely  used  by  the  Sakalava  in  the  manufacture  ol  ruiu. 
The  tree  divides  into  two,  three,  four  or  more  branches,  which 
rise  from  the  very  surface  of,  or  even  somewhat  under,  the 
ground,  so  that  they  seem  almost  like  separate  trees  forming 
U-shaped  figures. 

We  spuiii  the  night  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  Mandri* 
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tsara  at  Ambodimanary,  a  small  village  of  six  or  seven  houses 
on  the  northern  bank  of  thf>  river  Sofia,  and  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Sahantoana  mountain.  The  river  Sofia  is  here  a 
wide  but  shallow  stream.  There  is  no  town  named  Sotia,  as 
marked  on  the  maps,  neither  is  there,  properly  speaking,  a 
town  named  BAfandriana,  as  also  given  on  the  maps.  Befan- 
driana  is  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
district.  What  is  given  as  the  town  of  Befandriana  is  really 
Isomboana,  sometimes  called  Andr6vanimavo,  because  the 
governor  of  the  district  (who,  by  the  way,  is  under  the  trovernor 
•  of  Antsihanakaj,  a  Sakalava  of  1 1  hunuurs,  is  named  Kamavo. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  there  is  a  nun-Hova 
governor.  The  river  Isomboana,  rising  a  little  to  the  east, 
flows  past  the  south  side  of  the  town.  It  joins  the  AnkazAmbo 
(which  flows  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the  townj  ;  the  Ankazambo 
joins  the  Tsinjom6rona,  which  flows  into  the  Dorda  ;  and  this 
last  empties  itself  into  the  sea  somewhere  between  the  river 
AnjiniTo  yfiven  on  maps  as  Antsingo^  and  the  Sofla.* 

Fruiu  i:5umb<Ki[ia  uiiwards  to  the  sea  the  country  becomes 
comparatively  level  ur  raiiier,  covered  with  innumerable  very 
low  hillocks  from  20  to  50  feet  high;,  \\\\\\  a  low  hill-range  away 
to  the  west,  and  an  isolated  mouniain  here  and  there.  The 
valleys  between  the  hillocks  are  mostly  occupied  by  marshes  or 
ponds.  A  long  valley  of  some  15  to  20  miki,  runs  to  ilie  south, 
and  a  range  of  mountains  immediately  to  the  ea^t  ruub  lor  away 
to  the  north.  The  strike  of  the  gneiss  is  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, with  a  dip  to  the  east  of  about  60"". 

On  our  arrival  at  Isombdana,  the  population  of  which  consists 
almost  wholly  of  Hova,  we  found  dwelling  in  small  extempo- 
rized huts  by  the  river  side  a  large  number  of  Sakalava,  who 
had  been  collected  from  the  surrounding  country  to  do  fanom-^ 
foana  in  the  shape  of  building  a  new  residence  ror  the  governor. 
This>  however,  was  not  the  only  building  that  was  being  erected 
in  the  town,  for,  as  there  had  been  a  recent  fire^  nearly  all  the 
houses,  some  My  or  sixty,  had  been  burnt  dovm,  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  these  village.s,  where  the  houses  are  built  of  palm 
leaves  and  grass  and  placed  in  close  proximity  ;  for  if  one  talm 
fire,  the  whole  town  is  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed. 

From  Isomboana  to  Andrtoosam6nta  {samMa^\ng^  tide» 
or  rather,  the  tide  at  its  highest)  is  four  days'  journey.  As  one 
nears  the  sea  the  country  h^omes  covered  with  large  blackened 
and  rounded  blocks  of  gneiss.   I  expected  soon  after  leaving 

•  Th  "  <?<  ngrapTiicnl  cfror^  pnintcd  out  in  this  p.iper  have  Lecn  corrected  in  ^^r.  tnh!i«.nn's 
recent  map  iMued  itoxn.  the  F.F.M.A.  Pr«ts,  in  which  also  the  map  of  the  diiU:ict  trtVened  M 
far  if  Anftmimim»  hm  Iwwi  wobodfadi 
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Befandriana  to  reach  the  limits  of  the  gneiss,  butr~\vith  the 
exception  of  basalt,  which  I  found  in  one  place,  the  iBusi^SyJsn^-- 
a  dip  of  70^  or  So''  to  the  west,  stretches  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Iraony,  not  many  miles  from  the  sea. 

After  leaving  Isomboana,  we  slept  at  the  small  village  of 
Amp6tamainty,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  hill  Mah^riv^ratra. 
Next  day  we  had  our  mid-day  meal  in  a  %vood  with  a  stream 
running"  through  it,  but  the  Afokif'^hy  'a  small  sting^ing  flyj  were 
SO  abundant  that  we  were  heartily  glad  to  quit  the  phi'"e. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Anjingo.  After  we  were  comfortably  ensconced,  a  very 
heavy  shower  came  on  accompanied  with  thunder  and  licfht- 
ning.  Several  Saobakaka  (a  species  of  frog  or  toad),  but  different 
from  the  Saobakaka  found  in  Imerina,  visited  us  in  our  tent. 
Also  a  very  large  Tarablby  a  species  of  My  gale  ?)  looked  in  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  This  certainly  was  a  most  unwelcome 
visitor,  and  some  of  the  men  quite  shrieked  with  tear,  for,  if 
native  accounts  are  correct,  the  bite  of  this  spider  is  fatal.  It 
is  a  trap-door  spider,  but  leaves  its  hole  open,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  spider  known  as  Aviboahc  in  Imerina.  After  we  had  laid 
down  to  sleep  'for  the  rain  pouring  down  unmercifully  upon  us,  I 
had  accommodated  nine  men  in  my  tent),  it  was  discovered  that 
we  had  fixed  the  tent  over  an  ants'  nest.  The  men,  however, 
forcibly  stopped  up  the  entrance,  and,  as  far  as  the  mosquitoes 
would  allow,  they  got  a  comfortable  night. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day  the  road  followed  the 
bank,  sometimes  the  bed  (for  the  river  was  now  very  shallow), 
01  the  Anjingo.  We  stopped  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  rivur,  and  liad  .1  refreshiiT^  :)aih.  The  men 
caught  an  eel  and  also  a  coujile  of  luamt'iia^  a  fish  about  the 
size  of  a  trout.  Prominent  among  the  vegetation  which  clothed 
the  river  banks  and  made  the  scene  beautiful  were  a  Bar/  in^- 
tonia  [B,  spectosa),  with  its  long  pendent  spike  of  flowers,  the 
Riira^  a  very  large  tree  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  the  Sohlhy^  also  found  along  the  river  banks 
of  West  Madagascar,  the  A.ddho  [Ficus  s/>.),  a  species  of  prickly 
Mtmasa  {Jd*  asperata)^  a  palm,  a  pandanus,  the  Jack-fruit  tree, 
With  its  enormous  frtdt,  as  well  as  numerous  other  trees  and 
slirabs. 

Next  night  we  slept  at  the  village  of  Iraony,  near  which 
there  is  a  largish  river  of  the  same  name.  A  mile  or  two  to 
Ae  north  of  uie  river  there  is  a  beautifully  situated  small  lake 
named  Andritmp6nga,  a  resort  of  wild-fowl  and  crocodiles. 
Near  Iraony  the  gneiss  passes  under  limestone  and  sandstone 
mmatioQS.  A  light*  coloured  sandstone  waa  the  first  of  the 
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sedimentary  rocks  that  came  into  view»  but  a  mile  or  t^  o  further 
on  a  grey  hard  limestone  made  its  appearance^  which  was 
crowded  with  fossils,  especially  bivalves  and  gfasteropods.*  The 
sandstone,  however,  was  the  prevailing  rock,  and  attained  a 
great  thickness  further  west,  where  a  range  of  hiUSi  running  for 
many  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  occupies  the 
peninsula  to  the  west  of  Radama  Bay.  Indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  hereabouts  is  covered  w4th  sandstone,  which 
dips  seawards  at  an  angle  of  about  six  degrees.  Both  the 
sandstone  and  the  limestone  lie  unconformably  on  the  gneiss, 
indeed  the  gneiss,  where  it  passes  under  the  sandstone  and 
limestone,  is  nearly  vertical  ihaving  a  dip  to  the  west  of  about 
80°'.    The  veq-ptatioii,  as  one  nears  the  sea,  the  exception 

of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  seem  particularly  to  love  the 
river  sides,  consists  mainly  oi  Sdtramlra^  SatrambCy  Vdavdntaka^ 
Sakdana,  Bondra^  and  Mdvordvina^  which  are  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  while  the  valleys  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  Rojia  palms  and,  if  sufficiently  moist,  with  Vtha  (a  large 
arum^.  Of  cour-(-  nufii'-rous  otliL-r  plants  are  found,  but  the 
above  constitute  the  duet  torms  oi  vegetation.  The  Satramira 
and  the  Satrambe  are  both  species  of  fan -palm  ^Hyphmne  *), 
The  Vbavbntaka,  a  low  prickly  tree,  with  a  fruit  much  like  an 
orang-e  in  appearance,  but  much  larger  and  with  a  hard  shell, 
is  a  species  of  Sfrychnos  [S,  spi'nosa.  Lam.).  The  Sakoana 
{ScUrotarya  sp.)  a,  tree  which  .sLipj)li<  s  an  edible  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  apple,  but  with  an  dcid  taate.  The  Bonara  [Albiz" 
zia  Lebbek,  Benth.  is  the  Bois-uoir  or  Black-wood  ;  and  the 
Mavoravina  1  which  belongs  to  the  Order  Malpighiaceae)  is  a  tall 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  long,  weak,  straggling  branches,  which 
appear  as  though  they  had  unce  been  in  the  habit  of  climbing, 
but  had  recently  resolved  to  lean  no  longer  on  others  for  sup- 
port. 

The  birds  here  were  nearly  all  unknuvvn  to  me.  The  Goaika 
(a  crow,  Corvus  scapulatus^  Dand.^,  Papango  a  kite,  Milvus 
(Egyptius^  Gm  ),  I'sikorbvaiia  a  iruit-thrush,  Hypsipttts  ourorang^ 
Gni  ^Kaitso  acuckoo,  L  oua  avrulaiy  L.  ,,  lolbho  >a  lark-hceled  cuc- 
koo, Cctitropus  toIoUt  dm.,,  Kankajotra  a  cuckoo,  Cuculus  RochiL 
Hartl.),  Vbrompbtsy  (an  ^^xei^  Ardea  bubulcus^  Sav.),  Mandrana  (a 


*  I  may  My  Uut  we  toaad  fo««lt  iu  maujr  placMi  not  onlj  on  the  road  to  AnonwtsangA 
bat  also  botwMn  Mojanga  and  AtttanaiuuriTo,  in  fitct  wheimrer  the  llm«itoiu»  occurred,  t 

hope  at  soiuL-  fatuio  tmi-j.  aUlt  fhrir  identification  in  Kngland,  to  give  a  list  of  them,  .xttd  the 
localities  wheru  iouad,  as  ai»o  turther  iMurUcuiars  of  tht:  g«oiogy  geaerAllv  of  th«  noilh-wert  <^ 
tii«  Idtiid  fhan  tre  ^toi  in  ^is  paper.   Suffice  It  hare  to  say  that       iom^  oonnstad  of 

Ai'i'n  "lifis,  IJ>.Ufnnilcs,  GiyHuci,  AanH'us,  Oit> ca^^Pcttfacrinns,  Mtrtiisfer       f*      .  resent* 
iag  a  Mhat  of  lonai  which  aimoit  certainly  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  ioroatiew 
Alittla  to  tiui  flOrtli  of  Ifi^ftmba  Bay  on  the  f«a>coa*t  w«  found  Nununulitu;  lunMtosMi 
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•pedes  of  oonnon^nt  and  the  AkAnga  ^guinea-lbwl)  were  about 
the  only  birds  I  recognized.  The  Akangk  are  very  abundant  and 
afibrd  excellent  food.  The  ToUfJio  too  are  exceedingly  common* 
After  some  four  hours^  travelling  from  Iraony  we  came  to  the 
river  M^var&no,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Befandriana, 
As  we  were  crossing  the  riveTi  a  singular  occurrence  took  place. 
Two  crows  were  quarrelling  and  pedcing  at  one  another  in  the 
air,  when  suddenly  one  fell  helpless  into  the  water.  We  found 
that  its  wing  was  broken.  We  set  it  free,  and  it  seemed  quite 
astonished  at  its  in  ability  to  rise  in  the  air.  However,  it  went 
skipping  off  under  the  trees. 

We  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Andranosamonta,  a  village  of 
about  100  houses,  ^tuated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  inlet 
of  the  sea  known  as  Radama  Bay.  Leaving  Andranosamonta, 
our  road  led  northwards.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  came  across 
a  bed  of  shale  with  numerous  fossils,  more  especially  species 
of  Belemnites  and  Ammonites.  The  Belemnites  seem  to  be 
common  in  many  localities  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  Sakalava  use  them  as  ritle  balls  and  call  them  ddioMra. 
Some  of  the  Ammonites  are  of  large  size ;  one  we  saw  was 
fully  a  foot  in  diameter. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Mahl- 
tsih.^zo  the  road  leads  up  an  ascent  on  which  there  is  a  rather 
remarkable  rock.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cottaeo  and  rests 
apparently  on  the  sandstone.  But  it  is  most  curiously  tlu  ucrh 
irregularly  guttered  with  dnnp  and  somewhat  canoe-shapeci  chan- 
nels, some  of  \\  hich  are  fully  a  yard  in  depth.  It  is  as  though 
it  had  been  put  into  a  lathe  and  gouged,  leaving  ridges  and 
pruminences  between  the  channels,  v.hich,  however,  are  not 
continuous  round  the  rock.  In  the  valley  immi  duitely  to  the 
south  there  is  another  of  the'-e  curious  rocks,  and  to  the  north 
thf^re  are  several  others,  ir  roni  untirr  one  of  th^m  we  obtained 
a  kind  of  blue  clay,  which  was  appart  ntly  mixed  with  decayed 
sandstone.  1  hey  seemed  to  me  to  bt;  perched  blocks,  as  tlu-r<' 
was  no  hill  near  from  which  they  could  have  fallen,  nor  any 
rock  of  the  kind  /;/  st/u.  I  could  think  of  no  agent  to  account 
for  their  occurrence  but  that  of  glacial  action.  But  having  an 
appointment  at  the  time,  I  could  only  examine  them  in  a 
cursory  manner ;  I  leave  the  matter  therefore  to  be  determined 
by  future  travellers.  The  country  here  becomes  hilly,  with 
frequent  patches  of  forest.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Tanala 
country  to  the  east  of  B^tsil^o  ;  the  vegetation,  however,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  interior,  or  thai  iA  ilio  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  Traveller's-tree  [Ravcnnhj  i/iui/ai^dsca- 
riciisis,  Sonn.j  becomes  common,  but  the  Aduuu  and  the 
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Tamarind  tree  arc  not  so  abundant  as  they  are  further  inland. 
Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  I  recognized  here  the  graceful 
Bamboo  [NaUus  capitatus^  Kunth.),  the  Kbropitaka  xustard 
apple  ?^ ;  the  Cardamom  {Amovnim  Daniellti^  Hook,  fil.} ;  the 
Sorhidrana  [Sorindin  madagascartensis^  DC*)>  *  tree  with  sweet 
edible  fruit  in  bunches ;  and  others. 

To  the  east  of  Andraiiomalaza,  where  we  slept  after  leaving 
Andranosamonta,  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  named  Anq*oraony. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  sandstone  in  numerous  and  almost 
horizontal  beds.  It  has  quite  a  unique  cathedral-like  appear- 
ance; I  know  nothing  at  all  similar  to  it  in  Madagascar. 

Leaving  ^Vndranosamoina,  the  n(  xt  day  brought  us  to  An- 
kara niy,  where  the  Malagasy  forces  were  encamped  during  the 
war  with  the  French.  It  is  a  large  town  (for  Madag'ascarj  of 
some  500  houses.  Before  the  war  it  was  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, and  now  that  peace  has  been  restored,  many  of  the 
people  are  returning  to  their  honies,  so  that  it  is  becoming 
considerably  deserted. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Amb6diinadiro,  whicti  is  about  aeves 
hours'  distance  north  of  Ankaramy.  The  road  passes  frequent* 
ly  through  patches  of  forest,  which  branch  out  from  the  great 
mass  of  vegetation  which  clothes  the  mountains  immediately 
to  the  east.  Apparently  the  forest,  which  runs  round  the 
northern  part  and  then  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
commences  hereabouts.  It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that 
this  forest  forms  a  continuous  belt  around  the  island  ;  personally 
I  have  long  doubted  the  existence  of  any  such  continuous  forest. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  country  there  are  no  doubt  forests 
here  and  there,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  continuous,  unless  indeed  country  with  abundant,  but 
mostly  open,  vegetation  is  reckoned  as  covered  with  forest. 

Ambodimadiro  lies  in  a  snug  hollow  on  the  sea  shore,  wi^ 
abundant  trees  and  shrubs  in  its  neighbourhood.  N6sib6  may 
be  seen  quite  distinctly  in  the  distance.  The  town  of  Ambo- 
dimadiro w  as  in  the  hands  of  the  French  during  the  time  of  the- 
war;  the  Hova  have  again  returned  to  it,  though  the  inhabi* 
tants  are  as  yet  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  were  four  or 
five  years  ago.  The  place  is,  however,  gradually  increasing, 
and  will  doubtless  soon  assume  its  former  importance. 

On  the  sea  shore  here  the  rock  is  of  slate-like  appearance ; 
it  is,  however,  a  limestone,  or  rather,  a  limestone  shale,  black, 
split  up  into  numerous  joints,  and  traversed  by  numerous  dykes. 
Our  next  destination  was  An6ronts4nga,  which  we  meant  to 
reach  by  sea.  There  were,  however,  no  boats  in  the  harbour 
at  the  time,  and  we  had  to  wait  two  days  before  one  made  Its 
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appearance.  As  it  was  too  small  to  accommodate  more  than 
eight  or  nine  of  us,  the  remainder  had  to  go  by  a  Idkam-fidra 
or  outrigg^er  canoe.*  As  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  it  took 
us  two  days  to  reach  Anorontsanga.  On  the  first  day  we 
caught  a  couple  of  'Suckingf-fish'  or  Remora  (probably  the 
Echeneis  naucrates]^  that  strange  fish  with  the  flat  disc  on  its 
head,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  ships,  sharks,  etc.  We 
found  them  excellent  eating.  We  had  our  mid-day  meal  in  one 
of  the  villages  belonging  to  Benao,  a  Sakalava  chief  who, 
during  the  recent  Franco-Malagasy  war,  fought  against  the 
Hova.  This  was  the  only  place  in  all  our  journey  where  no 
official  enquiries  were  made  after  the  Queen,  Prime  .Minister, 
etc.,  indeed  we  appeared  to  be  unwelcome  visitors.  However, 
the  stiffness  of  the  chief  man  somewhat  relaxed  after  a  little 
conversation,  and  he  brouGfht  me  a  chair,  and  on  our  departure 
gave  me  four  young  cocoa-nuts.  That  night  we  cast  anchor 
near  the  shore  and  sh^pt  on  the  boat,  but  the  rolling  v.  as  so 
jaeavy  that  we  could  only  get  snatches  of  sleep.  In  the  night 
we  had  a  shower  of  rain,  upon  which  the  boatmen  put  over  our 
heads  a  very  uncomfortable  grrasv  oil-cloth,  full  of  holes,  which 
dripped  at  a  score  of  places,  allowing  the  dirty  water  to  trickle 
all  over  us.  Fortunately,  however,  the  rain  did  not  last  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Anorontsan- 
ga, where  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  worthy  governor, 
Rakotovao,  13  Honours,  and  his  staff. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Anorontsanga>  like  Mo- 
janga,  consists  of  two  towns,  one  near  the  sea,  where  the 
Europeans,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Mo^mbiques,  etc.,  live ;  and  the 
other  half  a  mile  distant  ftom  the  coast  to  the  north,  situated 
on  a  hill,  planted  with  mangoes,  cashew-nut  trees,  etc.  The 
view  from  this  hill  is  very  beautiihl :  in  front  lies  a  bay  proceed- 
ing from  the  Mozambique  Channel;  the  sea  shore  is  lined 
with  an  abundance  of  cocoa*nut  trees ;  and  the  country  around, 
which  is  mountainous,  is  well  wooded,  the  graceful  bamboo,  so 
abundant  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  waving  its  head 
amid  the  vegetation.  As  it  is  only  recently  that  the  people  have 
returned  from  Ankaramy,  the  whole  place  is  yet  more  or  less 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  ruins  of  houses  blown  down  or 
fired  by  the  French  are  still  standing,  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
fallen  walls  are  everywhere  visible,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  place  is  restored  to  anything  like  order. 

After  our  work  was  completed  at  Anorontsanga,  we  hired  a 
boat,  with  the  help  of  the  governor,  from  a  Hindoo  trader,  for 
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elgbteeo  dollarsi  to  take  us  to  Mojanga.  We  set  sail  tbeiefim 
one  fine  hot  morning  about  nine  o'clock  with  a  fair  breese, 
and  that  evening  reached  N6sy  Litva*  An  Arab  is  the  Queen's 
representative  here»  and  he  sent  word  that  he  would  come  to 
receive  us  by  and  by,  but  must  first  go  to  evening  praym. 
After  a  short  time,  he  came  and  made  through  an  interpreter 
the  usual  formal  enquiries  after  RiinavMomanjAka»  etc»  and 
conducted  us  to  a  small  but  clean  hut  made  of  dried  palm-leaves 
(flie  leaves  of  the  SairamBe),  and  containing  no  other  furniture 
than  a  couch.  By  and  by  a  meal  was  brought  me,  of  which 
the  cofiee  was  truly  excellent.  I  was  then  asked  if  I  needed 
water  to  drink,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "Scent* 
ed  r"  said  the  man  ^  *«Yes,"  I  replied,  for  I  had  already  been 
told  that  the  water  on  the  island  was  most  insipid,  besides  I 
was  cufious  to  know  what  the  scented  water  was  like.  Being 
very  thirsty,  I  took  a  copious  draught  of  it,  but  after  I  ceaaed 
drinking,  I  felt  certain  that  the  beverage  I  had  partaken  of  was 
not  only  scented  with,  but  mixed  widi,  paraffin  oil.  After  spend- 
ing a  comfortable  night  here,  we  left  early  next  morning ;  but  as 
there  was  little  wind,  we  scarcely  made  any  headway  that  day. 

Nosv  Lava  is  an  island  composed  of  a  light-coloured  sand- 
Stone  in  numerous  step-like  horizontal  beds.  The  village  at 
which  we  stopped  consists  of  perhaps  lOO  houses  stretching  in 
a  double  row  along  the  edge  of  the  semicircular  bay.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Sakalava  belonging  to  Iknona  ;  but 
there  are  also  a  good  many  Arabs,  who  trade  in  rice,  etc. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  villages  on  the  island  besides  that 
at  which  we  called,  but  how  many  and  how  large  I  do  not  know. 

Thn  noxt  night  we  anchored  near  the  shore  and  slept  on  the 
boat,  but  t:ip  rolling  was  so  heavy  as  to  make  as  all  sick  and 
511.  The  night  following  we  spent  at  a  small  Sakalava  village 
of  from  piq*ht  to  t^n  houses,  named  Amb61ob6zo,  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Maj^mha  Bay.  Here  I  had  a  delicacy  in  the 
shape  of  oysters.  On  the  north-west  coast  there  are  two 
species  of  oyster,  one  called  by  the  Sakalava  Sa/a,  which  may 
be  seen  covering  the  rocks  in  great  abundance  on  the  sea  shore 
at  low  water.*  It  is  a  small  oyster,  but  excellent  in  quality. 
Another,  known  by  the  Sakalava  as  Mandrbmbo  or  Te/aka,  is 
onlv  found  bolow  water  at  some  depth.  It  is  a  much  larger 
oyster  than  llie  Saja,  with  tho  interior  of  the  bheil  beautifully 
pearly.  Whether  connoLs.^eurs  would  pronounce  it  excellent  I 
cannot  say,  but  to  my  taste  it  was  delicious. 

The  rock  on  the  sea  shore  at  Ambolobozo  is  a  light-coloured 


*  It  is  aim  fouad     ttxe  £a«t  oowt. 
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limestone,  full  of  fossils;  In  some  parts  it  Is  Inclined  to  be 
crystalline.  Here  and  there  it  is  worn  into  very  shaip  edges 
and  points,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  walk  on,  a  character 
which  is  vesy  common  in  the  rocks  of  N.W.  Madagascar. 
Some  parts  of  it  again  resemble  walls  of  ruined  masonry.  It 
la  also  somewhat  cavernous.  In  one  place  in  the  low  cliff 
accessible  to  the  sea,  a  tunnel  has  been  worn  into  the  limestone, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  but  so  narrow  as  to  permit  one  to  enter  it 
only  with  difSculty.  Not  knowing  what  size  the  cavern  might  be^ 
I  lit  my  lantern  and  entered  it ;  however,  my  exploration  was 
no  sooner  commenced  than  ended,  for  I  found  the  passage  to  be 
not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  long.  Large  detached  blocks  of 
the  limestone  were  Iving  by  the  edge  of  die  sea,  in  which  were 
numerous  small  hollows  containing  pools  of  sea  water,  the 
homes  of  small  fish,  crabs,  etc. 

We  hoped  to  reach  Mojangii  the  next  day,  for  with  a  good 
breeze  the  journey  from  Anorontsanga  to  Mojang^  may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  wind  suddenly  railing  us 
in  the  evening,  we  were  obliged  to  heave  to  and  remain  another 
night  in  the  rolling  boat,  getting  what  snatches  of  sleep  we 
could.  They  were,  however,  truly  'snatches,'  for  no  sooner  had 
we  relapsed  into  self-oblivion,  than  a  sudden  lurch  roused  us  to 
the  fear  that  the  boat  had  upset.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  however,  we  entered  Mojangit,  where  ue  had  a  most 
hearty  and  kindly  reception  from  the  governor,  Ram^mbaz^fy, 
14  Honours,  and  the  people.  A  bath,  some  food,  and  a  sleep, 
soon  restored  us  to  comparative  comfort,  except  that  evemhing 
seemed  to  be  reeling,  as  though  in  a  gentle  and  prolonged 
earthquake. 

Mojang^  was  altered  somewhat  by  the  French  during  their  oc* 
cupation  of  the  town.  A  jetty  from  80  to  100  yards  long,  and  5  to 
6  yards  wide,  for  unlading  ships,  now  exists  in  the  harbour ;  many 
of  the  fine  mango  trees,  though  by  no  means  all,  were  cut  down, 
and  almost  all  the  Hova  houses  destroyed,  including  the  one 
in  which  Mr.  Pickersgill  resided. 

After  remaining  a  week  at  Mojang^,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
with  our  faces  homewards.  We  first  of  all  visited  Bets^ko,  a 
village  of  60  or  80  houses,  about  six  or  seven  hours'  ride  to  the 
east  or  north-east  ?)  of  Mojang4.  The  mango  trees  here  were 
I  ^Yie  lnr[:fr  st  and  finest  I  ever  saw.  They  were  laden  with  fruit, 
so  that  all  of  us  ate  to  our  heart's  content.  The  fruit  actually 
reached  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  one  of  my  men  truly 
remarked  that  one  could  eat  it  off  the  tree,  not  only  sitting,  but 
liven  lying  on  one's  back. 

We  ne;^t  visited  Amb6hitr6mbik^ly,  south-east  of  MojangA. 
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^the  ¥LQ\  ii  ramp  was  stationed  here  during"  the  recent  war.  The 
4pwn,  which,  during  the  war,  contained  perhcips  500  houses,  is 
now  alp.iost  de  serted;  there  is,  howevrr,  a  suJiicient  populAtioQ 
left  to  justity  the  existence  of  a  gov<^rnor. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  Mojanga  for  a  great  distance 
consists  of  limestone,  in  many  parts  fossiliferou<j.  Tlie  strata  are 
almost  horizontal  and  of  great  thickness,  and  are  in  many  parts 
covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season.  These  limestone 
strata  end  abruptly  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ambohi- 
trombikely,  forming  a  declivity,  which  may  be  seen  running 
away  to  the  east.  The  sea  has  formerly  doubtless  reached  up 
to  this  declivity,  but  has  now  retreated,  owing  to  the  deposit  of 
detritus  by  the  River  B6tsib6ka.  The  vegetation  in  this  part 
of  the  country  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Vakda?ia  tree 
(a  Pandanus  and  the  two  fan-palms,  Sattamlra  and  Satramhc^ 
which  in  fact  occupy  a  vast  area  in  the  north-west  of  the  Island. 
While  speaking  of  the  veeetation,  I  may  say  that  the  flora  of 
the  north-west  coast  ('and  doubtless  of  the  west  coast  generally] 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  east  coast,  and  both  from  that 
of  the  interior  of  Madagascar.  A  few  forms,  as  the  Filao^  LongSzy, 
VlkUf  the  Traveller' s-tree,  etc.,  are  common  to  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Island  ;  while  some  score  or  so  of  plants  that 
occur  in  the  north-west  are  not  only  found  in  the  east,  but  also 
in  the  interior.  The  great  bulk  of  the  flora,  however,  is  peculiar 
to  the  west  coast. 

Leaving  Ambohitrombikely,  we  next  stayed  at  M^varano ; 
where  the  mosquitoes  were  unspeakably  unbearable.  My  men 
managed  to  make  for  themselves  nios(|uito  curtains  by  hanging 
up  their  laviha  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  sides  and  ends  to 
reach  the  ground,  thu.s  effectual  I  \  keeping  the  insects  out. 

Our  next  resting-place  was  Aliauaua,  and  the  day  iolluwip.g 
we  arrived  at  Maro\  oay.  This  is  a  town  of  probably  300  or  400 
houses.  The  country  round  about  for  many  railes  is  composed 
of  ailu\':al  soil  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  Betsiboka, 
which  a  liuie  buluw  here  enters  the  sea.  The  stumps  of  AJi^/y 
trees  (probably  a  species  of  mangrove],  which  are  only  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  may  still  be  seen  several  miles  inland  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  range  of  hills,  where  also  there  is  an  old  anchor. 
Some  time  ago  an  old  cannon  was  also  found  about  the  same 
locality,  and  the  people  think  there  must  formerly  hav6  beea 
a  shipwreck,  which  indeed  is  probable. 

Leaving  Marovoay  we  crossed  the  Betsiboka  and  arrived  at 
Mahibo^  where  the  Mdngordno  fa  variety  of  mango)  were 
extremely  abundant  and  exceedingly  delicious.  We  next 
followed  the  west  bank  of  the  Betsiboka  for  some  distance,  then 
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tra\  elled  by  eanoe  for  a  few  miles,  seeing-  innumerable  crocodiles, 
and  slept  at  a  village  not  far  from  B^seva.  L  hen  we  proceed- 
ed to  Beseva  and  Amb^robe,  at  which  latter  place  the  heat 
(140°  F.  in  the  sunj  was  most  intolerable,  i  he  country  from 
Marovoay  to  Amberobe  consists  of  sandstone  and  shale,  the 
latter  containing"  numerous  fossils,  especially  Belemnites.  At 
Amberobe  we  saw  the  head  of  a  wild-boar  which  had  just  been 
killed.  The  people  here  say  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  wild 
boar,  the  Ldmbo^  Ldmbosioy  and  Ldmhordmha, 

We  next  made  for  Ant6ngodrah(Nja,  calling  at  Trab6njy,  An- 
ko41a,  Ambalanjanakomby,  etc.,  on  the  way.  At  Antongo- 
drahoja  there  are  the  remnants  of  se\  eral  large  volcanic  craters, 
T  wo  of  these  form  the  rude  figure  of  a  3  ;  a  third,  on  the  western 
''or  north-western  f  1  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stands, 
has  probably  been  about  three  miles  in  uiarnLiur.  In  ^ome 
parts  of  the  basalt  which  form  the  run  of  the  crater,  numerous 
and  btjautitul  potato-stones,  which  are  huilow  and  lined  wiLii 
sparkling  quartz  (  rystals,  occur. 

We  wv.Vil  from  ^Vntongodrahoja  to  Amparlhib^,  where  we 
found  the  River  Bctsiboka  liad  bliifted  its  bed,  for  instead  of 
flowing  past  the  south  of  the  town  [as  it  did  a  few  .years  ago), 
it  now  passes  a  mile  or  so  to  the  east. 

After  leaving  Amparihibe,  we  proceeded  to  M^vatanina.  As 
the  countrv  to  the  south  of  this  town  is  often  infested  by 
robber  bands,  people  travelling  in  that  direction  collect  here  and 
start  every  Monday  in  a  great  company  for  mutual  protection. 
There  were  about  300  of  us  therefore  when  we  left  Mevatanana. 
We  passed  through  the  infested  district  without  seeing  any- 
thing more  than  a  rude  grave  and  traces  of  the  blood  of  a  man 
who  a  few  days  before  had  been  foully  murdered.  A  week  after 
leaving  Mevacansna  we  reached  Antananarivo  all  safe  and 
w^lli  having  been  away  about  three  months  and  a  half. 


Subjoined  is  a  list  of  words,  not  found  in  the  Dictionaryi 
most  of  which  I  collected  on  the  journey. 


K.  Baron  (£d.). 


AlaaipAtaoa,  Antaih. 
Xlaotaivoka,  Betnni* 


A  species  of  snake. 

Same  as  kif^hUriUa  (brushwood,  undei^ 


Alovo,  Sak. 
Ambariaka,  5>. 
Arabariray,  Btm. 
Amp&ndio,  S. 
Anpitiaiia 


L^'^rowth). 
A  species  of  sea-fisb. 


The  raised  lloor  ui  a  huuse, 

A  species  of  sea-fish. 
Oonigli  ground. 
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vonkdtrikai  A. 

46ny,  S. 
Angara,  Btm. 
Aniaminga,  Betsileo 
Ankla,  S. 

Aokdadiivifra,  Tandrona 

AntAfa.  S. 
Ant^ndo,  S. 
Ant^ndy,  S. 
An-t^ty,  S. 

Antrdva  or  T8Uuitr6?a,  Btm. 

Ants^raka,  S. 
Bilahira,  S. 


Bilaniinka,  S. 
Bankdra,  S. 
Besisika,  S. 
B^rAtnit  Btin* 
B^tro,  S. 
Bika,  S, 

Bddof6tsy,  Imerina 
Boriaka,  A. 
Botiindim,  Btm. 
Dioga,  Bu. 
Dlngadlngana,  S. 


Dinta.  S. 

DoDgorovoAoana,  L 
Fanlago,  Btm. 

Fao^oUmbito,  W.  I. 

Plaminty,  Btm. 

Fib6za,  S. 
Fih6hoka,  Bts. 
Fisaodrdnofdtsy,  Bts. 
FitUy.  I. 
Fdfok'  aina,  T. 
F61ot8ipay,  I  (?). 
Fonaingo,  Btm. 
F6tab6,  Btm. 
F6to  bAdy,  Bts. 
Gisilaitra,  N.W.  coast. 
GAsy,  N.W.  coast. 
Goaka,  A. 
Hakitrana»  A. 

HalAmpom>bAiiliiAbltn,  I  (?). 
H4zof6dy.  I, 
Herotra,  S. 
Hiiuby,  S. 

Hltikitika,  Btm. 


A  0pecies  of  wild- fowl, 
aea-Ash. 


•I 


Black  lead. 


A  large  edible  oockle. 

Either  a  species  of  millipede  or  Zephronia. 
A  species  of  sea-fish.  Same  as  Zhnpona^  B. 


Dates  (same  as  thtdy). 
Same  as  an  tanSfy, 
A  fresh- water  fish ;  eaat  eoait. 

A  species  of  aea-fish. 

Nodules  of  iron  pyrites  having  a  radiated 
structure  ;  also  species  of  B$iemnites,  both 
of  whicbareiuedby  tbe  SakaUvm  as  riflo 
ballfl. 

The  same  as  Balaharat  above* 
A  species  of  sea-fish. 


f » 


it 


A  kiodof paitridge.  Sameaa7hM^ew(FMiv.)i 
Mud. 

A  species  of  sea-fish. 
A  li^ht-coloured  «Qake« 
A  Joke,  a  jest. 
A  eea-jlah. 
AkindofUid.  . 

A  small  marine  animal  found  on  the  tea 
shore.   (Not  a  6sh,  as  in  Dictionary.} 

A  species  of  sea-fish. 

A  lar^e  dark-coloured  heron. 

A  white  kind  of  bird.  Perhaps  the  aaOM  at 
V6rompltsy  (the  white  egret). 

A  species  of  ant-lion  as  yet  unknown  to 
science.   Palmares  j^, 

A  epedet  of  8ea«fiib. . 

*•    II      II  >• 

A  kind  of  bird. 

A  kind  of  sandpiper.  Same  as  Fand^fisi^ 

Stays. 

Same  as  fSfm*  mina. 

A  kind  of  bird. 

A  tree.   Barringtonia  s^tciosa^  Forat. 
Same  as  fifom  bady. 

Same  as  (rdsy  (from  Engl,  'gas-light*) betoir. 
Paraffin  oil  (from  Engl.  'gar). 
A  crow.    Same  as  Goaika. 
A  species  of  fish.  Perbapa  the  same  as  Ka* 
irdkanat  A. 

A  plant,  probably  introduced. 
A  species  of  sea-fish. 

The  'Re mora*  or  snckliig-fish.  Eckeneis 

remora. 

A  cane  or  rush  frame  fpr  catching  fish  ?nth. 
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Horita,  Btm. 
Hor6a,  Btt* 
14va,  Bts. 

Injury,  T. 

aly,  Btm. 

ao,  T. 
'  ^boj^bo,  Btm* 

'Cdba,  I. 
Katrakana,  A. 
K4try,  A. 
K^lankimba,  S. 
KlanUana,  Btm. 
Kikaoa,  S* 
Kility.  S. 
Kil6njy 
Kir6ty,  I. 
Kisaka,  I. 
KodhT,  S. 
LAmboromba,  S. 
"Lambosio,  S. 
Ldndioantsdro,  I. 
Ldvor&ty,  Btm. 
Mah^tsakasiia,  S. 
MalAza,  A. 
MamAndri-b4ry,  I. 
Mamioka  v4ry,  A. 
Mam6ba»  Bts. 

Maningatra,  Btm. 

Maningy.  T. 

ManAtsona,  Bts, 

Mandrdmbo,  S. 

Miran^bo,  S. 

Mdranday,  S. 

MiLsok6ra,  S. 

Mas6va,  T. 

MiLsov6atdakai  Btm. 

MatsltM,  S* 

Miblloka,  I. 

Mib6kib6ky,  I. 

Middla.  S. 

Mik6ro,  Btm. 

Midmbokdauuia,  A* 

Miringo,  S. 

Mit6v7  tintana,  L 

Mitsor6rika,  I, 

M6ndaka.  I. 

Hdravda,  S. 

Nan6da,  S. 

Nkon6ndro,  S. 

P^lafisaka,  S. 

P6do,  S. 

Rab^tsy,  S. 

Rafiisy,  S. 

Raodrioa,  Bti. 


The  octopus  (not  the  cnttle-fieh,  as  in 

A  species  of  sea-fish.  [1 
The  south  of  the  hearth. 

A  mother. 
A  lamp. 

A  fresh-water  fish ;  east  coast. 

A  man. 

A  species  of  cricket. 

A  species  of  fish.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Ha- 
Intestinal  worms.  [katranat  A. 

A  species  of  sea-fish. 

A  kind  of  bird. 

A  species  of  sea-fish. 

The  fan -tailed  warbler.  Same  as  I^hfisiiUh 
A  pebble. 
A  water- bird. 
A  tough  fibrous  plant 
Same  ns  Ank\a^  above. 
A  species  of  wild-boar. 


UirioideSf  Baker. 
Zero^hyia  dasy* 


9t 


tt 


f  f 


tf 


[comes  dear. 


A  large  caterpillar. 
A  species  of  sea-fish. 

The  sen. 
Twopence. 

To  lay  in  a  stock  of  rice  for  sale  "when  it  be- 
Same  as  mivHy  vdrv  (to  thresh  corn). 
Same  as  minkairbra. 
To  bewitch. 
A  woman. 
To  smell  anything. 
A  large  edible  oyster. 
The  fruit  of  the  Rofia  palm. 
Moroiog. 
A  father. 

The  sun  (  the  0  like  0  in  'note'). 

A  fresh-water  fish  ;  east  coast. 

Same  as  makdriXivy  (bitter). 

Bent,  awry.  Same  as  miMrloJk^  (to  whis). 

To  play. 
To  sin^. 

A  species  of  wild*lbwl. 

A  tree,  probably  an  acacia. 

To  be  level. 

To  ruo,  as  molten  lead. 

A  species  of  sea-fish* 

A  father. 

A  species  of  sea- fish. 

(not  i'//e|/Xhl,  as  in  Dic- 
A  species  of  sea- fish.  [tionary). 
A  tnorny  tree. 

A  father. 

A  kind  of  soft  reddish  rock  used  for  colourinflr 
dishes.  * 


L 
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Ratina,  Btm* 

R6ndro,  S. 
Sabiza,  A, 
SAja,  S. 

SaUvy,  I. 
Salimovilo,  Bt8« 
Sampia,  S. 

SAnabAvy,  I. 
Saoadaliy,  I. 
San^ndiy,  S. 
Sar^,  Btm. 
Sitramb^,  S. 
Sohihy,  Bts. 
Sdogoiaay,  I. 

Soritra,  A. 
Sos6v,  S. 
Taboro,  S. 

Xabdboka,  Bt8.  and  Btm. 
Tamiaa,  S. 

Tamboho,  Btm. 
TatAro«Anis6ny,  BtS. 
Tdvina,  Btm. 
Tdfaka,  S. 
T6kit6ky,  S. 
ToQ&ndro,  A« 
Tdngo,  T. 
Tratrao,  S. 
Tsakatsikangily,  S. 
Tsakdko,  Btm. 
Tsardro,  Btm, 
Tsiandianddmboky,  S« 
Tsib61ub61o,  S. 
Isildmodamoka,  A* 
Tsiantrdva,  Btm. 
TsingAlamainty,  I. 
XMBg^v&dika,  L 

Tsingaotratra,  Btm. 
Tsiotsiokai  Bitn. 
Tsivdngo.  A, 

ValAladrisa,  I, 

Vilohdra,  S. 

VAtiiahilatra.  T. 
Vauuvano,  Btm. 

V4ton6mby.  W.  I, 
VAzandAh)-,  Bts. 
Vitzimbazina,  I. 
Vdantsiinjy,  S. 
V61oDj6ro,  A. 
Vdnitra,  S. 
V6roikk6Dtsy»  Btm. 


A  specie9  of  snake. 

The  sky  (as  wdl  as  'a  cloud'). 

Same  as  z'hky  (full,  satisfied). 

A  kind  of  ♦^dible  oyster  found  abundaatly  on 

rocks  on  Liic  sea  shore. 
The  larva  of  a  beetle  (a  kiod  of  Vtangory) 
A  kind  of  bird. 
A  species  of  sea-fish« 
Aa  imprecation. 


An  imported  aromatic  vegetable  subetaoce. 
A  fresh -water  fish  ;  east  coast. 
A  species  of  fan-palm.  Hyphcenesp. 

,,  wild-dnrk.    Same  as  Tsirtry. 

A  pro^ectin^  headland ;  also  a  smaii  island 

m  noe-fields,  etc. 
A  species  of  lark.   Same  as  Sorihiitm^ 
>,      M     M  sea*fish. 
A  kind  of  tree. 
A  cooking«pot. 

Fat»  plump.  Same  as  mtUivy. 
Same  as  tanety  (downs,  open  connAij^ 

A  kind  of  bird. 

Same  as  Jdly  ( ? ) .     "  Mitavina  ny  vM4tm** 

„    „  Mandr6mdo,  above. 
A  kind  of  sea-shell. 
A  qMcies  of  lemur. 


»» 


A  kind  of  sea-^sh. 

The  teeth. 

A  kind  of  bird. 

A  species  of  cuttle-fish. 

,>  sea-fish. 
A  kind  of  caterpillar. 
A  caL-like  animal. 

A  species  of  sea-fish.   Same  as  A  nirkm, 
M  minute  black  water  beetle, 
water-boatman.    (All  the  Tnm* 

gala  appear  to  be  water-beetles.) 
An  insect  found  on  sugar- cane. 
A  species  of  sea  fish. 
The  male  AHsy  (a  wild*dnck). 
A  nasshopper. 
A  kind  of  limpet. 
Blacklead. 

A  small  eel  found  abundantly  in  the  sand  at 

the  outlets  of  lagoons. 
Quartz  pebbles  containing  tourmaline* 
Same  as  BoUfy  (a  black  paxrot). 

A  species  of  sea- crab. 

Same  at  Virmje^o  (a  species  of  waibler). 

Dew. 

The  white  egret.  Same  as  Vkr^mp^iy 

its. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  MALAGASY  LANGUAGE: 

NO.   V.-THE  COMPOUND  VERBAL  I'KEFIXES, 

T  N  my  article  "On  the  Inflexion  of  the  Verb  in  Malaf^asy,"  in  No.  IV.  of 
I      this  mai^a/ine,  I  tried  to  show  that  the  causative  antl  reciprocal  pre- 
fixes in  Malaij:asy  [marnpan^  mampah'i.  mampi,  ni<inip}ha,  fiiifan)  are  com- 
poufvi^,  formed  in  a  very  simple  anu  >3  stenialit  manner  by  a  combination 
of  the  corresponding  simple  ones  {nian^  mi^  maha,  miha\  placing  a  new 
prefix  before  the  verbal  nonn  of  the  verb  formed  by  the  simple  one 
(e.g.  mamUy,  to  beat ;  m-fanUiy,  to  beat  one  another),  only  subjecting 
this  juxtaposition  to  the  gener^  laws  of  euphonv;  e.g.  manao,  to  do; 
Janao,  manner  of  doing ;  mam'-fanao  (for  man'/anao^  which  would  be 
an  impossible  combination  in  Malagasy;,  to  cause  one  to  do  a  thing. 
And  I  have  up  to  this  time  seen  no  reason  for  changing  my  opinion. 

But  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  this  Annual  (No.  X.  p.  255), 
briefly  reviewing  a  little  French  pamphlet  by  P^re  Jean,  says  that  if  this 
author  is  right  in  considering  the  Malagasy  causative  prefix  mampi  to  be 
derived  from  the  Malay  memter^  *'the  theory  of  Mr..  Dahlc  would  of 
course  fall  to  the  ground."  He  has,  however,  himself  some  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  derivation,  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  him 
that  the  causative  sense  in  Malay  is  produced  less  by  the  prefix  mmper^ 
than  by  the  affix  kan  generally  coupled  with  it* 

The  suspicion  intimated  is  certainly  reasonable  enough ;  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  causative  sense  in  Malay  clint^s  to  the  aftix  hart,  and  does  not 
at  all  de})end  on  the/rr  (ss^^^r)  in  vicmptr.  In  Malay  the  causatives  can 
be  formed  in  two  ways,  viz. — (i)  By  the  })refix  f>u?i  (=Ma!agasy  ftian) 
and  the  aOix  X'ci/i.  (2)  By  the  prehx /;^c7;j/c.t  ^i.e.  nun-bet)  and  the  affix 
kan  (applied  at  the  same  time).  It  is  only  quite  exceptionally  that  memptr 
alone  renders  a  verb  causative.* 

If  we  now  compare  with  this  the  compound  prefixes  (as  I  consider 
them)  in  Malagasy  which  I  have  enumerated  above,  we  shall  have  to 
make  the  following  remarks  : — 

{a)  All  the  Malagasy  vcrus  in  mampi  have  a  causative  sense  ;  whereas 
the  Malay  verbs  commencing  in  mmpcr,  as  a  rule,  only  get  a  causative 
sense  when  the  affix  kan  is  added. 

{b)  In  Malai^asy  the  only  manner  of  forming  a  causative  verb  is  to  make 
it  romniunce  in  mamp  {jnampi,  inampan^  etc.);  whereas  in  .Malav  the 
causative  verbs  are  more  frequently  formed  without  the  syllabic  plr  (in 
mmper\  and  only  bv  the  affix  kan  and  the  prefix  mtn.  This  proves  that 
the  syllable  per  in  Malay  is  generally  of  no  importance  whatever  for  the 
causative  sense,  while  the ^ (/i, /ax,  etc.;  in  ^lalagasy  is  essential  to  it. 

(0  If  the  Malagasy  »w/«/Ms  to  be  "derived"  from  the  Malay  mimptr^ 
what  then  has  become  of  the  final  r  ?  This  letter  may  in  these  languages 


*  Sm  I*' Abbe  P.  Fa\Te't  Grammatn  <k  ia  Lans**^  Malmn^  Visaae  i  1976  \  p«  XZ7*I26. 
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easily  pass  into  /  or  >i  and  even  into  t  (Malagasy  zai(\  Malay  ralus),  but 
does  not  often  fall  oui  altogether  where  it  really  belongs  to  the  root. 

(<Q  Provided  that  mampi  could  be  explained  as  suggested  by  Pte 
Jean,  what  then  about  mampan^  mampaka,  mafftpikaf  and  nufim^  which 
are  evidently  all  of  them  formed  by  analogous  rules  ?  Any  one  who  under- 
takes to  explain  one  of  these  from  a  Malayan  source  must  try  to  accoont 
for  the  others  too,  as  they  must  undoubtedly  all  go  together. 

I  venture  to  think  that  these  observations,  brief  as  tney  are,  will  prove 
sufficient  to  show  that  P^^re  Jean's  "derivation"  on  this  point  at  least  is  a 
case  of  "/ucus  a  mn  lucendor  And  ii  this  is  the  strongest  blow  my 
theory  is  to  be  exposed  to,  I  see  no  reason  to  feel  nervous  about  it. 

It  was,  again,  not  to  be  expected  that  a  compound  prefix  could  be 
proved  to  be  ''derived'  from  another  language,  for  such  forms  seldom 
are  so  obtained.  The  simple  prefixes  may  be  (and  often  are)  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  the  manner  of  combining  them  is  often  characteristic 
of  each  individual  language  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would 
be  otherwise  in  Malagasy,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
developed  languages  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

But  although  each  language  may  have  its  own  peculiar  way  of  com- 
bining the  simple  prefixes,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
bome  analogy  in  this  respect  between  languages  of  the  same  family. 
And  so  there  is.  So  far,  a  reference  to  the  Malay  memper  does  not  only 
not  overturn  my  theory,  but  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  its  favonn 
For  what  is  the  Malay  memper  f  Nothing  but  a  compound  prefix^  Just  as 
mam-pa  n  — on  my  theory  —  is  composed  of  man-man^  and  mam^piof  man^mi 
(through  the  mediums  of  verbal  nouns  in  fan,  fi^  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  verbs  in  man  and  mi),  so  is  the  Malay  memper  composed  of 
the  two  prefixes  mm  and  hrr,  both  of  which  may  be  used  alone  to  form 
a  verb,  the  first  one  i^enerally  in  a  more  transitive,  the  second  one  in  a 
more  intransitive  sense,  corresponding  nearly  to  man  and  mi  in  Mala- 
gasy; e.g.  bcr-pukiil,  to  beat;  but  memukul,  if  an  object  is  added.  When 
mem  and  ^are  combined  in  ^lalay,  the  affix  kan  is  generally  added  at 
the  same  time ;  and  this  then  makes  the  verb  causative ;  e.g.  ber-^nai, 
to  have  children,  mem-per^nak'kanf  to  cause  to  have  children.  The 
peculiarity  of  Mala.i^^asy  as  compared  with  Malay  is,  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  prefixes  is  effected  by  means  of  the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb 
formed  by  the  first  one  of  the  two  as  pointed  out  above) ;  and  that  this 
combination  of  the  prefixes  is  in  itself  sufl^cient  to  render  the  verb 
causative,  without  any  additional  affix  as  is  required  in  Malay. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  thai  my  "verbal  noun,"  as  an  intermediate  link, 
is,  at  the  bosL,  only  a  hypothesis.  This  I  admit,  but  it  is  a  hypuihesia 
which  explains  the  facts  consistently  with  the  euphonic  laws  of  the 
language.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  good  many  facts  which  go  far 
towards  proving  that  this  hypothesis  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
matter  in  hand.   I  may  mention  the  following 

l»  The  conception  expressed  by  these  verbs  (causative  and  reciprocal) 
is  certainly  a  compound  one,  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the 
form  of  the  verb  should  also  be  compound. 

a*  In  the  cognate  laaguage^  compound  conceptions  (compound  actioof 
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and  states)  aie  mienlly  expressed  by  compound  prefixes  (as  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Malay).  It  was  then  to  be  expected  that 
mch  should  also  be  the  case  in  Malagasy. 

3.  If  mampan  is  noi=man'\-man,  or  mampi  not=iMaii+iiu,  etc.>  how 

is  it  that  the  first  form  invariably  forms  the  causative  of  verbs  whose 
simple  prefix  is  matt  (p. 2:.  mandefm,  mampand/ha^  ;  and  the  second  one, 
as  invariably,  the  causative  of  those  whose  simple  prefix  i& mi mijdly, 
mampijalj)^  and  never  vice  verm  ? 

4.  But  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  prefixes  are  com{)ounds,  then 
the  only  way  of  explaining  their  form  in  Mala^jasy  is  to  consider  the 
verbal  noon  (of  the  forms  famao^  fantUha,  fijaly)  the  intennediate  con- 
necting link.  Mau^mijaly,  for  instance,  coiud  never  become  mam-pijaly 
but  through  the  verbal  noon  fijaly;  but  man-fijaly  naturally  becomes 
mamptjaly, 

5.  This  procedure  is  also  a  very  simple  and  logical  one.  The  verbal 
noun  is  simply  treated  a?  a  new  sccondar}'  root,  and  the  new  prefix 
placed  before  it  simply  adds  its  own  force  to  that  of  the  prehx  of  the 
primary  verb  from  which  the  verbal  noun  has  been  formed  (e.g.  mtjaiy^ 
to  suffer  ;  fij<Jh\  suflering  ;  mampijoly,  for  man-jijnlw  to  cause  suffering)  ; 
no  other  changes  taking  place  than  such  euphonic  modihcations  as 
always  mast  occur  when  a  prefix  terminating  in  a  consonant  is  to 
be  joined  to  a  root  beginning  with  a  consonant  that  does  not  agree 
(euphonicalljr)  with  it* 

The  meaning  of  these  prefixes  becomes  very  simple  and  clear  on  my 
theory,  the  whole  being  governed  by  the  following  rules  :— 

<?.  Active  (transitive)  prefixes  may  be  combined  with  active  ones,  or 
in  other  words,  reduplicated,  as  in  mampan  for  man 'man.  In  this  case 
the  verb  generally  becomes  doubly  active,  i,e.  can  be  construed  with 
two  objects. 

b.  An  active  prefix  may  be  placed  before  a  neuter  (intransitive)  one. 
This  wiU»  as  a  (ule,  give  us  a  cansatlve  verbt  bat  one  that  cannot  take  a 
dooble  object. 

c.  A  neuter  prefix  before  an  active  one  {mi-/an  for  mt-mau)  gives  the 
verb  the  sense  of  reciprocity,  i.e.  the  subject  is  both  acting  and  acted 
upon  ;  e.g.  mt/amely^  to  beat  one  another  {mame(y,  to  beat).  In  this  case 
the  prefix  mi  seems  to  have  almost  a  passive  sense,  a  sense  which  also, 
thoneb  seldom,  is  found  in  the  simple  verbs  in  mt  ;  e*g.  misdsa  is  'being 
wa>»iie  J". 

d.  If  the  active  prefix  {man)  in  the  simple  verb  has  a  neuter  sense,  or  if 
the  neuter  prefix  {mi)  has  an  active  sense,  which  t's  exceptiunally  the  case, 
this  will  appear  also  in  the  compound  forms  of  them ;  e.g.  mampivily  can 
take  a  doable  object  (against  the  rule  because  mmfy  is  transitive^ 
notwithstanding  its  neuter  prefix.  On  the  contrary,  mampandeha  would 


*  A  Malagasr  acliolur  ma^  object,  tfiat  iltlumgii  MafmN'  ii  mphonioallr  ootnek,  «•  Aoold 

ntther  have  expected  tnamijaly,  as  roots  with /or  v  ov  f  for  their  initial  letter  eencrallv  drop 
it  .ifter  &uch  a  ureEx  aud  chaagd  the  n  to  m.  Thu  »  true  i  but*  we  have  itiU  tracer  oi  an 
older  practice  tn  such  verbs  u  mambbly,  mamhiaim  (for  mamoly,  mofMM/m},  aad  thil 
analogy  has  been  followed  in  the  compouud  pre&iM*  III  Ofdissiy  OOUBpOOadli  M^slwsyt 
b«oom«t  m*p  {  •  g.  dJom»pidim»  kt  9iom  fidina^ 
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take  onlj  a  single  object  (against  tbe  rale  a),  became  mmMa  is  latnui- 
sitive,  notwithstanding  its  active  prefix. 

€,  Two  neuter  prefixes  are  never  joined  without  an  active  one  between 
them  ;  as  in  mifampirhaka.   The  reason  is,  upon  my  theory,  self-evideBt* 

Wc  can  easily  see  the  force  of  combining  two  active  prefixes,  or  one 
active  with  one  passive  (neuter),  in  order  to  show  that  there  are  two 
agents,  of  whom  the  one  acts  on  the  other  to  make  him  act  or  suffer 
(or  both  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  reciprocal  forms)  what  the  verbal 
root  expresses.  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  what  two  neuter  prefixes 
{mifizsmi'mi)  could  express,  as  thej  conld  not  influence  one  another! 
the  double  form  could  hardly  add  any  other  sense  to  that  of  the  simple 
one  than  that  of  repetition  or  continued  action.  But  this  is  in  MsUa- 
gasy  expressed  by  reduplication  of  tbe  moL  If  we  therefore  had  a  form 
mifivizy,  it  would,  I  presume,  have  had  the  same  meaning  as  wMmtfigf 
(to  ramble),  which  is  actually  in  use. 

But  all  these  rules  may  be  comprised  in  a  single  one,  namely:  Any 
additional  Vzrbdl  prt  fix  to  bt  supplird  is  placed  hi  fore  the  verbal  noun  of  the. 
simpler  va  b^  and  adds  iis  awn  peculiar  force  la  lhat  of  the  prefix  (or  pnfij^esj 
of  the  verb  from  which  this  verbal  noun  has  been  formed.  * 

For  a  fuller  explanation  of  tbe  inflection  of  the  Malagasy  verb  in 
general,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  former  articles  in  the  AimiTAL»  to 
9ie  earlier  ones  of  which  I  might,  however,  have  a  good  deal  to  add,  if 
I  could  rewrite  them  now.  The  present  article  is  only  written  in  corrob- 
oration of  my  theoiy  of  tbe  formation  of  what  I  consider  "compound 
verbal  pieces." 

■      101  nil 

NO.  VI.-*THS  OBmriVM  CASS  OF  NOVHS, 

The  genitive  case  oi  nouns  in  Malagasy  is  expressed  iu  the  following 
ways ; — 

1.  By  adding  an  n  (or  n')  to  the  preceding  noun ;  e.g.  andhc^  Uona^ 
people's  slaves;  or  uy  andetxnC  dona,  the  slaves  of  people ;  or  nyandevoir 
ny  oldna,  the  slaves  of  the  people  {andevo,  slave  or  slaves,  and  dond 
people ;  ny  is  tbe  article).   This  is  the  genitive  properly  so  called. 

2.  By  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  two  words.  This  generally  takes 
place  when  the  relation  of  the  two  words  is  that  of  a  genitive  of 
identity  e.g.,  /{>  lany  Palestina,  the  land  of  Palestine  ;  nv  tendrombbhitra 
Oliva,  tin-  mountain  called  Olivet),  or  of  materiats  (e.e.  trano  vato,  a 
house  miLdc  of  stone  ;  ifiini  iamUi,  a  >eparaliiig  parlitioa  made  of  cloth\ 

3.  By  joining  the  two  words  into  one,  with  or  without  a  hyphen ;  e.g. 
hhHeny^  or  hofi-Uny,  exegesis  (hevitra,  meaning,  and  ieny^  words»  the 
meaning  of  words). 

4*  By  verbal  nounSi  The  noun,  which  we  should  call  a  genitwUt  ^d/tc^ 
twns,  is  simply  added  to  the  verbal  noun  as  object  in  the  accusative ; 

e,g.  /ili(J('Jna  ny  mpan/aka,  love  of  the  kin.!?. 

These  are  the  principal  means  of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Malaga'^v, 
But  as  X  only  intend  to  treat  of  the  first,  which  is  at  any  rate  gtnUivi 
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prupct\  I  have  uuL  diUied  at  cxhaustivencss  in  other  respects,  aiid  there- 
fore have  not  paid  any  regard  to  the  exceptions  to»  or  modifications  of, 
these  roles  that  may  Ulce  place  in  special  cases.  As  the  modification 
marking  the  genitive  does  not  affect  tne  word  which  is  pat  in  the  geni- 
tive, but  the  preceding  one,  which  governs  it,  it  is  evident  that  even  the 
words  in  the  first  of  the  above  modes  are,  to  all  appearance,  not  a  true 
g-enitivp,  but  a  sfafus  consfruilu^,  just  as  in  Hchrevi'.  But  what  is  this  n 
(or  «')  i  r  s:afus  cons/ruc/w^  in  Malaq:asy  }  and  how  did  it  ori<,Mnale?  To 
give  an  answer  to  this  question  is  the  object  of  the  pre>ent  article. 

In  the  earlier  Malagasy  books  we  generally  find  -nv  for  the 
present  form  -n\  except  in  cases  where  the  following  letter  was  a  vowel ; 
for  here  an  apostrophe  was  often  put  for  the  finals,  instead  of  this  ny,  to 
avoid  a  kidfus.  The  earliest  Malagas)  grammarians  (as  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Griffiths)  en>lained  this  to  be  the  suffix  of  the  third  person 
(sing,  and  plur.).  The  phrase  ndhn  olona,  people's  money,  is  by  Mr. 
Griffiths  written  wlany  ny  ahna^  and  explained  as  "money  of  them,  the 
people."  This  explanation  was  considered  doubtful,  but  the  practice 
was  for  a  long  time  generally  followed  in  all  books  issued  by  the  Protes- 
tant Societies  here.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fiy  was  left  out  entirely, 
when  the  following  noun  had  the  article         so  as  to  avoid  a  double  tiy. 

It  was,  I  believe,  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  who,  in  his  Grammar*  first 
suggested  that  the  hetter  practice  might  be  to  write  -fi*,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  anv  confusion  with  the  personal  suffix  ;t  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  etymology  of  this  -n*.  The  practice  he  suggest- 
ed w  as  certainly  an  improvement,  as  it  agreed  better  with  the  pronun* 
ciation  in  the  spoken  language  and  helped  us  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It 
was  therefore  readily  accepted  and  has  since  then  been  followed  pretty 
uniformly  in  all  the  publications  of  the  English  and  Norwegian  Presses. 

In  the  Malagasy  publications  issued  from  the  Press  ol  the  French 
Koii.an  Catholic  Mission  here  the  practice  has,  until  quite  lately,  been 
to  icave  out  ttis  -ny  (-w')  before  Uic  aiucle  of  the  following  noun;  to 
write  it  in  ftdl  before  a  proper  noun  (as  this  has  no  article  ny)\  to  com- 
bine it  with  the  consonant  of  the  following  noun,  if  that  begins  with  a 
consonant  and  has  no  article  (in  which  case  both  nouns  are  joined  by 
means  of  a  hyphen) ;  and»  finiuly,  to  join  it  with  an  apostrophe  to  the 
following  noun,  if  this  was  an  appellative  w  ithout  an  article.  A  similar 
practice  was  also  followed  in  the  very  first  publications  of  the  L.M,S* 
Press. 

P^re  Causs^que,  in  his  Grammain  Malgachi  (Antananarivo  :  1886), 
says  that  this  practice  was  accepted  by  P^re  Webber  from  the  first 
publications  of  the  L.M.S. ;  and  he  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  given  up. 
He  would  not,  however,  accept  the  -n'  uniformly,  but  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  write  -»  in  all  ''mots  croissants"  and  -n*  in  all  "mots  ddcrois- 
sants."  By  the  first  term  he  understands  words  that  simply  add     in  the 

genitive;  by  the  last,  words  that  drop  their  final  syllable  (or  part  of  it) 
I  the  genitive  (i.e.  in  ^iahu  tomirmtm  before  a  genitive).  He  would 

*  A  Conciu  IntroducHon  to  tiu  Siudy  of  tkt  Malaga^  Language      if  ohm  in  inuntuu 
jiatananarivo :  X873. 

t  8Miht<BStiaoltiB^44of  UiOmnsf* 
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therefore  persuade  us  to  write  trdnon  olona  {tram,  house),  but  UUtufolma 
{lalana,  way,  load),  as  Idiatta  has  here  dropped  the  final  a  and  therefore 

should  have  the  apostrophe,  whereas  ^rano  has  not  dropped  any  vowel, 

and  should  consequently  not  have  the  apostrophe.  He  lays  so  much 
stress  on  this  point  that  he  devotes  about  twenty  pages  of  his  Appmdix 
to  it,  although  he  does  not  in  any  way  even  attempt  to  explain  this  -n 
or  -«'. 

This  position  seems  at  first  sight  reasonable  enough,  but  is  neverthe- 
less wrong,  even  upon  his  own  very  sound  principle,  that  an  apostrophe 
should  be  put  where  an  elision  has  taken  place»  and  nowhere  else ;  for 
what  he  really  does  in  the  examples  given  (and  they  are  his  own)  is,  to 
omit  the  apostrophe  where  a  whole  syllable  has  been  dropped,  and  to  put 
it  in  where,  upon  his  own  theory,  nothing  has  been  left  out.  This  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  prove.  But  let  me  remark  at  the  outset,  that  in  so  doins: 
I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  his  Grammar,  which  is  in  many  respects  a 
useful  book  ;  but  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  modify  our 
practice  and  make  it  agree  with  his  views  on  this  point,  against  this  I 
feel  bound  lu  auiid  out  as  against  an  error. 

Pdre  Caussdque  leaves  out  the  apostrophe  where  an  entire  syllable  has 
been  dropped,  for  he  writes  liJAii  for  Ula^fi£)ii.  Now  what  is  left  ont 
here  ?  Or  course  the  termination  na  in  idlana,  but  as  this  tenaination 
precedes  the  nota  genitivi  in'),  which,  according  to  him,  ought  not  to 
have  any  apostrophe,  he  should,  upon  his  own  principle,  have  written 
h\fiifi.  The  cause  of  his  error  is,  that  he  has  considered  the  f/'  in  lalan* 
as  the  remnant  of  the  termination  7ia,  whereas  it  really  is  the  nola 
genitivi  \n  )  joined  to  the  root  lata,  the  loose  termination  na  being  drop- 
ped, as  it  always  is,  before  any  additional  syllable. 

Pi^re  Causseque  mav  say  that  I  must  prove  that  the  na  is  really 
thrown  off  here.  To  this  I  reply  :  That  no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Malagasy  at  all  will  deny  that  the  antepenults  terminating  in  im 
invariably  drop  the  na  before  any  additional  syllable  ;  and  that  if  anyone 
makes  a  single  case  the  exception  to  this  general  rule,  the  onus  probamU 
certainly  rests  with  him  and  not  with  those  who  simply  abide  by  the 
general  rule.  If  any  further  proof  is  wanted,  we  have  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  personal  suffixes  are  joined  to  the  nouns.  These  suffixes 
are,  of  course,  virtually  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns.  If,  there- 
fore, the  n  of  the  termination  na  is  kept  before  the  g-enitive  of  the  nouns, 
we  should  naturally  expect  u  lo  be  kept  before  dll  loniis  of  the  suffixes 
where  the  laws  of  euphony  would  allow  it.  We  should  consequently,  on 
this  supposition,  expect  to  find  la/anh,  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
right,  as  a  mere  matter  of  euphony«  but,  as  every  one  knows,  it  becomes 
lalako.  The  n  appears  only  in  such  suffixes  as  have  an  n  of  their 
own,  and  is  in  such  cases  equally  found  after  words  not  terminating  in 
na  ;  e.g.  Udino-nao  as  well  as  lala-«^^>.  We  see  that  lalana  is,  before  all 
suffixes,  treated  as  if  it  had  been  lata,  the  7ia  being  simply  dropped,  and 
no  regard  paid  to  it.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  genitive  of  the 
nouns  }  But  as  the  noia  venifir  i  of  nouns  («')  and  the  first  consonant  of 
most  oi  Uic  bUiii.xca  hdppcn  to  be  the  same  as  the  last  consonant  of 
lalana  (;<),  the  combination  of  the  two  parts  is  aomewhat  obscured ; 
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and  it  is  ao  far  explainable  how  people  have  been  led  into  the  error  that 
the  n'  in  Udaii  ia  only  a  remnant  of  the  tennination  na.  But  the  suffix 
of  the  fint  penon  sing.  (A^),  which  has  no  n  of  its  own,  is  the  real  test  of 
the  ]x>ints  in  <(nestion.  Foe  if  the  n  in  lalafi  had  been  the  remnant 

of  the  termination  na,  we  see  no  reason  whj  it  should  have  been  dropped 
before  ko  (as  nil  is  perfectly  admissible  in  Malagasy) ;  but  if,  on  the 

other  hand,  it  is  the  nota  g^nifivi  «'  (joined  to  lata  ',  it  is  self-evident  that 
it  must  be  left  ont.  as  ko  is  it^^elf  the  genitive  and  takes  its  place. 

P^re  Caiiss^que  has  also  himself  felt  that  the  form  lalako  is  incom- 
patible with  his  theory.  He  sars  ;  "Seule  la  combination  lalako  fait 
difficult^  pour  r analyse  but  he  lias  a  veiy  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty,  adding:  '*Cest  one  eiception"  l»  If  a  theory  fails  in  the  only 
instance  in  whicn  it  can  be  brought  to  a  decisive  test,  it  utterly  breaks 
down.  He  adds  that  this  exception  does  not  matter  much  ('*Fen  im- 
ported' /.f as  <'slx  cases  out  of  seven  must  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
rule;'*  but  unfortunately  the  other  six  cases  {lalanao,  lalany,  lalanqy, 
lalanisika^  lalanareo,  lalan*  kano)  all  rest  on  a  misunderstanding.  What 
he  tries  to  make  ont  is,  that  the  fi  in  all  these  rases  is  a  remnant  of  the 
in  /a/ana,  as  this  is  a  "mot  d^croissant."  But  this  view  breaks  down 
entirely  from  the  fact  that  words  which  are,  upon  his  own  theory,  not 
**mots  d^croissants"  and  have  no  n  of  their  own  (do  not  terminate  in  na), 
get  exactly  the  same  forms  ;  e.g.  irano  (house) :  /ranonAY,  tramnY,  etc., 
Just  as  with  kdana.  Consequently  the  n  in  these  suffixes  cannot  be  the 
remnant  of  the  tennination  na  of  the  noun  in  question. 

To  sum  up :  UUana  is  treated  exactly  as  trano  throughout,  only  that 
na  is  dropped  beforo  all  these  suffixes,  just  as  it  is  before  the  noia  geniiivi 
{«')  of  the  nouns ;  or,  in  other  words :  lalana  is,  both  before  the  suffixes 
and  before  the  «'  of  the  genitive,  treated  as  if  its  form  had  been  lala 
(wbirh  is  indeed  the  root).  I  may  add,  that  Pure  Causs^que,  on  his  own 
theor}',  ought  to  have  written  lalanyiao,  lalanny,  etc.  ;  for  if  trano,  which 
does  not  terminate  in  yia,  nevertheless  gets  an  «,  and  lalana  also  keeps 
its  terminative  «,  it  ought  to  have  two  («'  «).  That  words  tcruiUiciiiug 
in  and  tra  have  somewhat  deviating  forms  does  not  concern  us  here,  as 
they  generally  do  not  take  any  n'  in  the  genitive  at  all,  and  consequently 
do  not  bear  upon  the  question  we  are  discussing. 

These  remarks  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  in  kUafi  and 
the  «*  in  iranotC  are  in  no  respect  different  from  one  another.  If  one 
of  them  should  be  written  with  the  apostrophe,  the  other  should  also  be 
so  written. 

But.  It  mav  be  said,  whv  write  any  of  them  with  an  apostrophe  ?  P6ro 
Causs(}que  contends  that  an  at)Ostrophe  should  not  be  used  if  there  is 
no  elision  of  a  vowel  ;  and  I  liuuk  lie  is  right.  He  adds  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  this  n  in  Malagasy  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  fuller 
form  teaninating  in  a  vowel,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  here  have  an 
elision  of  a  vowel  that  calls  for  an  apostrophe.  Here  he  is  right  again. 
It  has  not  yet  been  proved.  In  fact,  scarcely  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  etymology  of  this  n\  nor  does  be  himself  make  any 
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attempt  to  do  so.  The  earlier  Malagasy  grammarians  consldaied  it  to  be 
the  suffix  of  the  third  person  {ny)  and  wrote  it  accordingly  as  already 
mentioned.  As  this  ivas  the  original  mode  of  writing  it,  and  -n'  the  lain 
one»  this  latter  was  considered  an  abbreviation  of         Hence  the  ap<^ 

trophe.  But  this  of  course  does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  it  ought  to 
be  written  with  an  apostrophe,  it  only  explains  the  origin  of  the  present 
usage. 

But  how  is  this  usage  to  be  proved  to  be  correct,  or  the  reverse  ?  As 
the  Malagasy  language  has  no  history  of  its  own  for  any  length  qi  ume, 
we  have  to  ttini  to  the  cognate  languagesfor  an  explanation  of  its  corrup- 
ted and  obscure  fonns.  What  then  is  the  nofa  ^Hm  in  the  cognate 


1.  — Maiqyan  Family.  The  genitive  is  in  these  languages  often  ex- 
pressed simply  by  juxtaposition,  but  often  also  by  placing  a  separate 

word  between  the  two  nouns.  In  Malay  proper  this  word  is  na  :  e.r. 
anak-na  rdda,  the  child  of  the  king.  This  na  has  by  many  been  thought 
to  be  the  j)ronomin:il  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  (sing,  and  |il.),  which  at  any 
rate  has  the  same  form.  And  as  this  suflix  na  is  evidently  the  Malagasy 
nj,  it  has  been  concluded  that  Malagasy  jt  or  nj  gen.)  must  also  be 
the  pronominal  suffix  ny,  as  mentioned  above.  As  I  was  familiar  with 
this  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  the  genitive  (3rd  per.  sufiix)  in  the 
Syriac,  I  was  once  indined  to  think  that  this  was  the  right  solution.^ 
But  as  I  find  that  this  na  (sometimes  dwindled  into  n,  as  in  Malagasr) 
is  used  to  express  the  genitive  even  in  those  Malayan  dialects  where  tne 
suffix  for  the  3rd  person  is  quite  different  (e.g.  the  Dayak  suflfix  3rd  per?, 
sing,  and  pi.  is  c,  but  the  nola  geni/tvi  is  »),  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a 
separate  word,  although  both  this  na  (or  n)  and  the  suffix  na,  ni  may 
originally  have  spnmg  from  the  same  root  (probably  the  one  from  which 
both  hiy  and  the  article  nj'  in  Malagasy  originated).! 

2.  — In  Foiynm'an  languages  the  genitive  is  generally  expressed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  so-called  "particles  of  relation"  no,  which  often 
dwindle  into  a,  c,  the  n  being  dropped.  (N,B.  The  frequent  elision  of 
consonants  is  characteristic  of  the  Polvnesian  languages.)  This  na  or 
no  is  of  course  the  very  same  word  as  the  na^  m  (n,  n*)  spoken  of  above. 
And  here  it  can  nof  be  the  pronominal  suffix*  as  there  is  no  such  suffix  In 

the  Pol}nesian  languages. 

3.  — ^/elanesian  Family.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  Gabelentz  and 
Codrington  (almost  our  only  authorities  for  Melanesian),  the  genitive  is 
formed  in  the  following  ways 

(a)  By  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  two  nouns;  sometimes  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  first  one  \a  becoming  e).  {b)  By 
means  of  a  pronominal  suffix ;  some  cases  are  given  by  Codrington,  but 
are  perhaps  doubtful,  {c)  Most  frequently— at  any  rate  in  the  more 
developed  languages— by  a  separate  word,  inserted  between  the  two 
nouns.  This  "particle  of  relation"  is  sometimes  ono  or  m,  (na,  m, 
seldom),  but  by  far  most  frequently  bv  elision  of  n  it  sometimes  here, 
as  in  Polynesian,  becomes  1,    or  0,   This  ni  is  by  these  two  scholars 

•  S. ,  my  panin^r  remark  oa  thi^  in  ANNUAL  NO,  VIU.  p.  77, 
^  QLwy  rcsMxkt  on  tints  wmls,      p.  77- 
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consideied  w  n  preposition,  governing  the  genitive ;  vrhich  is  no  donbt 
the  right  view  of  it.  It  is  so  common  in  the  fonn  m,  that  in  Codring- 
ton's  list*  of  prepositions  governing  the  genitive  it  occurs  as  the  noia 
gm^tnri  ia  ten  Melanesian languages,  whereas  na  occurs  only  in  three 
(and  in  one  of  those  only  as  a  collateral  form  to  ni),  ne  in  one,  and  the 
al)breviated  form  (/,  ^,  o)  in  four  (in  one  collateral  to  «')•  Om^  according 
to  Gabelentz,  occurs  in  Mar^,  collateral  lo  o. 

After  this  I  do  not  think  we  need  hesitate  to  consider  the  Malagasy 
no^a  gcniiiti  («,  n)  an  abbreviation  of  an  original  preposition  {rii,  nay  no) 
governing  the  genitive  case.  And  as  its  vowel  has  been  lost  by  elision 
(Jnst  as  Its  consonant  has  heen  lost  by  elision  in  other  dialects,  as 
pointed  oat  above),  we  have  good  etymological  grounds  for  writing  it 
with  the  apostrophe  (it*),  which  is  our  present  practice. 

I  aboold  not,  however,  consider  it  necessary  on  that  score  to  do  so. 
The  n  alone  \x6\\\(\  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  cases.  We  do  not  generally 
mark  etymological  elisions  by  an  ajx^strophe.  When  wc  write  a  word 
like  the  English  ''•ubtle.'  we  all  know  it  is  the  Latin  sn/'/i/is,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  neees^arv  to  mark  the  elision  of  the  vowel  by  an  apostrophe. 
And  so  ill  lUdLiy  biuiiiar  cases. 

L.  Dahlh. 

m,  viL^Tsn  pRSPQsmaN  amy  (AHnrri). 

In  Article  vii.,  §  i  of  the  Appendix  to  his  Grammairc  Malgache  (Anta- 
nanarivo: 1886),  F^ie  Causseque  tries  to  prove  that  there  exists  no 
prep<Miition  i^my  in  Malagasy,  as  the  word  in  question*  he  says,  really 
is  dminy,  and  not  amy,  as  the  ''^cole  Anglaise"  has  made  it.  Iiis  proon 
are  the  two  following  : — 

(1)  We  frequently  hear  the  form  amtny  in  the  colloquial  language 
before  words  which  are  quite  indefinite,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
right  to  resolve  it  into  amy  ny,  as  the  sense  would  not  in  such  cases 
require  the  definite  article  (wv). 

(2)  As  we  can  say  a/mn  before  nouns  beginning  in  a  vowel  (e.g. 
amin^  alahelo)  the  word  must  be  auuny  and  belong  to  the  same  categon' 
as  the  '^ots  croissants"  (i.e.  words  terminating  in  na)^  just  as  if  it  had 
been  amina.  He  sums  np  the  case  by  sa)  ing  that  '*logic  and  sense" 
alike  are  in  favour  of  his  view,  and  that  amy  is  "a  barbarism  in  no  case 
to  be  tolerated." 

A  faithful  pupil  of  his — at  least  his  pupil  in  this  point — recently  wrote 

an  article  in  Malagasy  (in  th<'  fa  da ^^a  scar  Times)  expatiating  on  the 
same  view ;  but  as  neither  that  writer,  nor  the  Malaga>y  who  wrote  an 
article  against  him  in  the  same  newspaper,  advanced  any  new  argument 
in  the  case,  I  shall  not  pay  any  resfard  to  thcni  here. 
As  to  the  two  arguments  stated  above,  1  will  only  remark  : — 
I. — ^Thatthe  first  one  only  proves  that  a  Malagasy  would  use  the 
definite  article  in  cases  where  a  Frenchman  or  an  ]:.nglishman  would 
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not  use  it,  and  could  not  see  the  force  of  it,  a  fact  we  have  met  with 
over  and  over  again  during  our  Revision  'of  the  Malagasy  Bible,  See, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  the  article  with  nonns  that  have  the  possessive 

(suffix)  added,  e.g.  ny  ihmpoko,  M-here  no  modern  European  lang^uagre 
would  use  it.  But  this  is  of  course  nothing  at  ail  strange,  as  scarcely 
any  two  languages  in  the  world  use  the  definite  article  in  exactl}  the 
same  manner.  Consequently  this  argument  is  really  no  argument  at  all.  | 

2. — That  the  second  is  not  only  no  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory 
but  the  very  strongest  argument  against  it,  as  I  shall  prove  presently. 
Here  I  will  only  hint  at  my  view  by  adding  that  if  aminy  had  been  the 
word  in  question,  we  should  have  to  write  ^mftf  ohna,  for  awmi^  aiinm 
would  have  been  simply  an  impossibility.  Consequently  this  argament 
is  1  jnQd  deal  worse  than  none  at  all. 

After  having  thus  answered  the  alleged  arguments  in  favour  of  tfai^t 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  what  arguments  positively  prove  that  aod 
not  aminy,  is  the  word  in  question. 

1.  — The  accent  (^miny).  If  we  except  words  in  which  the  final 
syllable  ny  is  simply  the  suffix  ^rd  person  (as  /drarty,  tdhinj  ,  an-klntiy, 
ivelany),  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  point  out  a  single  antepenult 
in  Malagasy  terminating  in  ny.  They  are  all  penults  {va/imj-,  fah\ny, 
anklhitrinyt  etc.).  It  is  quite  Jiiicrent  with  words  in  na  (e.g.  laiana), 
which  are  geneiallv  antepenults.  Still,  I  should  not  consider  this  ohm 
a  decisive  proof;  hniny  might  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2.  — But  quite  decisive  is  the  manner  in  which  this  word  combinet 
with  suffixes  and  nouns  governed  by  it.  All  the  words  tenninatiag 
in  nyy  and  in  which  this  ny  is  not  the  suffix  ny»  invariably  keep  Uiis  i^ 
before  suffixes  and  nouns  alike. 

{a)  With  suffixes.  In  order  to  show  this,  I  shall  choose  the  two 
suffixes  of  the  i  stand  3rd  persons  singular,  although  the  others  would 
do  equally  well.  Examples  :  !anv,  land,  taniko,  my  land,  taniti}\  his 
land  ^nut  tako,  tany) ;  isiny,  blame,  IsimkOf  isininy  (not  tsiko^  istny)  ; 
fnndny,  guess,  znnaniko^  vtftam'ny  (not  vmaJbf  vimany) ;  and  so  on,  vrith- 
out  exception.  If  any  one  supposes  that  it  might  be  different  with 
prepositions,  we  will  tiy  two  prepositions  terminating  in  ny.  AmbSny, 
above  ;  ambonikOt  above  me ;  am^mny^  above  him  (not  amhoko,  ambvny]. 
Amddny,  under  ;  ambaniko,  under  me  ;  ambaniny,  under  him  (not  ambakg^ 
ambany).  Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  f7f?7mi  v-onlJ  on 
this  analogy  have  to  become  aminiko,  amininy.  But  as  it  invariably 
is  amiko  and  aminyy  this  proves  that  the  word  is  amy,  not  aminy, 

(b)  Wilh  nouns.  Here  we  invariably  have:  A/;//;/'  olothi  (not  ian 
o/ona);  vinanin'  olona  (not  vinan'  olond)\  ambomn  olona  ,not  ambon* 
ohna),  and  so  on*  The  termination  ny  is  invariably  kept  before  the 
nota  gemtivi  (n*).  Consequently,  if  the  word  in  question  had  been 
amny,  we  should  have  to  write  aminin'  oiona,  But^as  we  all  admit— 
every  one  (natives  and  Europeans)  both  says  and  writes  amin'  olona,  the 
word  in  question  must  be  amy,  and  not  aminy.  Why  P^re  Causs^que 
has  failed  to  see  this  is,  J  supjiose,  chiclly  because  he  has  been  misled 
by  his  peculiar  theory  about  tlie  gi  nitives  of  '*mots  d^croi^sants"  in  na 
(amongst  which  be,  wrongly,  classes  his  aminy),  a  theory  which 
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entirely  rests  on  a  misunderstanding*  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  reason  why  amy  and  other  prepositions  in 
Malagasy  can  be  construed  with  a  followinc^  genitive,  just  like  a  noim 
(amtn  oiona,  like  fj^tin'  oloria),  will  be  clear  in  the  following  section. 

3. — If  we  look  to  the  cognate  languages,  we  find  the  prej»osition  atny 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  forms  {?)iiif\  \r\  Polynesian],  vn\  vu,  via,  mo, 
imi  [composed  of  i-miy)  in  Polynesian  and  Melanesian,  but  no  trace  of 
a  lengthened  form  like  aminj .  That  these  mt,  etc.,  are  identical 
with  the  Malagasy  amy,  no  scholar  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  as  the  words 
are  so  similar,  the  meaning  and  use  aie  the  same,  and  these  languages 
prove  to  have  such  a  number  of  like  words  in  common.  Besides  this 
the  Melanesian  also  has  another  preposition,  ana  or  an,  with  very  much 
the  same  meaning.  This  is  of  course  the  Malagasy  an^  uhic  h  always 
combines  more  closely  with  the  following  word,  a  combination  which 
in  Malagasy  is  usually  marked  with  a  hyphen  {an-taruty,  an-idny,  an- 
danitra,  am-po,  etc.). 

Dr.  Codringlon,  who,  in  his  Melanesian  Languaga,  has  examined  these 
questions  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than  any  other  author  I  afai 
acquainted  with,  contends  that  mi  was  originally  a  noun,  and  says  that  it 
is  still  in  use  as  a  noun  in  some  of  the  Melanesian  dialects.  Now  let  us 
suppose  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  the  Malagasy  amy*  This  suppos- 
ition would  explain : 

(a)  Its  farm  (hmy,  not  my)*   If  the  original  mi  {my)  was  a  noun,  we 

can  ea!^ily  conceive  that  a  tme  preposition  would  be  added  to  it  to  make 
it  a  prepositional  phrase.  Now  we  have  precisely  such  a  {^reposition  (^7) 
in  Malagasy,  which  is  joined  to  nouns  to  make  a  i»re])ositi()nal  phrase 
(e.g.  \fi'''Sj\  \)nnri>ny^  \fara  [provincial  for  (vnana,  and  quite  common 
in  Vdkiuank^ralraj).  A  collateral  form  to  this  a  is  i  (e.g.  ivbhony^  iviiuay^ 
ildlana ;  they  always  say  of  soldiers  who  run  away  on  the  road  :  "AfiW- 
rina  VLkLMSA  tsy*).  In  Melanesiana  both  a  and  t  are  used  as  separate 
prepositions.  In  Malagasy  it  has  become  customary  to  join  them  to 
the  following  word  in  writing ;  but  this  difference  is  of  course  of  no 
importance  as  to  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  words ;  it  is  only  a 
different  orthography.  Tn  Melanesian  a  and  /  arc  (|uite  common  prepo- 
sitions :  in  Malagas)  they  occur  only  exce[)tionally,  in  the  m. inner 
mentit>nid.  They  may,  however  (like  ^/«),  be  found  as  lormative 
elements  of  secondary  routs  ;  but  this  has  not  vet  been  invesugatcd. 

(b)  lis  amsiru€ihn.  We  have  already  seen  t^at  amy  is  construed  with 
suffixes  and  genitives  exactly  as  a  noun,  and  that  before  nouns  in  the 
genitive  it  takes  the  noia  geniiivi  (V)  just  as  a  noun  (e.g.  amiiC  olona, 
like  franon*  a/ona).  This  is  only  explainable  on  the  supposition  that 
m'  is  a  noun  governed  by  the  preposition  a  {amy=a-my  or,  with  a  geni- 
tive, amin^-=a-tnin').  Supposing  now  that  the  meanincf  of  the  noun 
my  {mi)  was  that  of  the  'whereabouts'  of  sonicilnng  (which  seems  to  be 
the  meaninir  in  Mclane'^ian),  a  phrase  like  aHun'  fiy  imno  (as  it  ought 
to  be  written)  wuuld  mean  'at  the  whereabouts  of  the  house,'  i.e.  at,  in, 
towards,  or  from  the  house.  Amy  is  wide  enough  to  cover  all  this,  and 
the  etymological  explanation  given  would  also  account  for  its  wideness 
and  indefiniteness. 
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Other  Malao^asy  prepositions  can  be  explained  in  the  same  manner, 

especially  the  pair  amhany  and  amhhny  (below  and  above).  They  are 
evidently  compounds  (not,  however,  with  a,  but  with  an\  and  they  are 
construed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  amy  (as  seen  by  the  examples 
I  have  ^iven).  Amhany  no  doubt  points  back  to  a  nonr.  -any,  the 
under  side  of  a  thing,  although  such  a  noun  is  not  to  be  fouavl  in  Mala- 
gasy now.*  In  the  cognate  languages  it  might  perhaps  be  found. 
Ambmy^  in  the  same  manner*  points  back  to  a  nonn  vmy,  the  top  of  a 
thing.  This  we  have  in  Malagasy  only  in  the  sense  of  a  'fiowelr  (the 
top  of  the  plant?).  An-vany  and  an-vony  WQuld,  by  viitoe  of  the 
enphnnir  laws  of  the  langnaq^e,  necessarily  become  amhany  and  amhony, 
Tf  this  is  tlie  true  explanation  of  these  prepositions — which  it  certainly 
is — we  ou^ht  to  write  amin,  'ipfhamn,  <2?ubouin'  (and  so  also  with 
all  the  prepositions  that  ran  take  a  suffix),  uniformly  before  ail 
nouns,  with  or  without  an  arUcle,  only  with  such  modifications  before 
consonants  as  the  euphonic  laws  would  require  (e.g.  amm-pifaliana  or 
amim'  pi/aliana). 

Considering,  as  I  do,  these  prepositions  to  be  nouns,  I  ought  peiii^M 

to  add  that  the  idea  of  a  noun  (in  a  very  indefinite  way,  or  of  a  verb) 
seems  to  lurk  underneath  almost  everywhere  in  Malagasy,  as  it  does  in 
all  the  Oceanic  groups  of  languages.  Ai'za  ?  (where  ?)  seems  to  us  to 
be  as  clearly  an  adverb  as  any  word  in  the  language.  Still,  when  we 
say:  ^^AizarC  Ilafy  Namthana  f"  ("In  what  direction  from  llafy  is  Xame- 
hana  ?")  and  reply  :  ''Any  undrefany  ("To  the  west  of  it"),  we  have 
clearly  treated  aiza  as  a  noun  with  following  genitive.  And  when  we 
come  to  examine  it,  we  find  it  is  comi)06ed  of  a-fsa  f  (at  ^diat  ?  for  tss 
is  used  even  of  things— -  as  well  as  or  persons  »when  they  are  defined) 
and  the  phrase  would  mean  :  "At  what  of  (what  side  of)  Ilafy  is  Name- 
hana  ?"  And  if  we  carried  the  analysis  forther,  I  believe  we  should  find 
that  tza  itsuir  w  as  composed  of  the  pre-formative  /  and  the  nonn  -.7= 
e^va/ra,  (in  the  language  of  T>o  on  Torres  Island*-— 2<;  or  ja  means  'a 
thing,'  just  as  does  the  MahiLrasy  Zf/r./Z/f/.)  K\en  the  Malagasv  interjec- 
tion/i</v/  (really  1)  is  in  Mclanesian  shown  to  be  at  least  a  pronoun 
('what  ?*)  and  is  most  likely  ulliujalely  a  noun.  In  other  words  :  the 
Mparts  of  speech'  flow  into  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  these 
languages,  as  I  intimated  in  another  article  in  this  magaiine  nine  years 
ago  (AnNUAL  IV.,  p,  J7,  78). 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  these  prepositions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  nouns,  but  I  have  not  found  time  to  discuss  the  subject.  But  as  a 
discussion  has  been  recently  raised  with  regard  to  amy,  and  my  reading 
of  Dr.  Codnngton's  work  furnished  nie  at  the  same  time  both  with  new 
materials  and  gave  m»-  a  nt  w  iuipulse  to  re-examine  the  question,  I 
thought  T  had  better  explain  my  views  brieHy,  as  1  have  tried  to  do  in 
the  present  article.  But  although  I  had  to  be  brief,  I  could  not  entirely 
abstain  from  entering  into  the  eiymlcgy  of  amy.  Words  are  living  [ 
personalities,  with  a  history  of  their  own,  and  it  will  never  do  to  look  st  I 
them  as  if  they  had  emanated  from  Babel  yesterday. 

L.  Dahtk. 

*  Perhaps  it  exists  in  wmjtt  the  pMt  betWMB  ttie  knucklM,  and  b«lw«en  1^  ksota  of  Mftf^ 
ctM,  bamboo,  etc.— So. 
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MANTASOA  AND  ITS  WORKSHOPS: 

A   FAGB  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  LYDUSTRJAL   PROGRESS  IN 

MADAGASCAR. 

ON  one  of  the  closings  days  of  the  year  1878  the  Church  of 
St.  Joseph,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Im^ham^sinai 
west  of  Antananarivo,  was  the  scene  of  a  iiineral  service,  celebra- 
ted with  the  accustomed  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church.  Bishop 
ICestell-Cornish  and  other  non-members  of  that  Church  were 
present  at  the  service,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  indeed  deserves  to  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Madagascar,  M.  Jean  Baptist  Laborde,  Consul  of  France,  who 
had  spent  47  of  the  73  years  of  his  life  in  this  country,  and  was 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Malagasy  Court.  WTien  the  ceremonies  in  church  were  com- 
pleted, the  body  was  borne  along  the  grand  high  road  which 
he  himself  had  constructr  d,  some  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  Capital, 
to  M^ntas6a,  the  scene  ut  the  chief  labours  of  his  life-time. 
There  it  rests  in  a  small  enclosure  containing  a  substantial 
tomb  of  stone  surmounted  by  a  pillar  and  shaded  by  a  clump 
of  loquat  trees.  A  French  traveller*  has  justly  remarked  that 
neither  the  man  nor  his  work  have  received  from  English 
writers  on  Madagascar  the  nutice  they  deserve.  For  the  main 
facts  in  this  paper  the  writer  is  indelned  to  n  small  Malagasy 
periodical  formerly  published  by  the  Jesuit  niL^sionf,  lent  him  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  P.  Caussecjue,  S.J.  Notices  in  French 
literature  there  probably  are,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no 
account  has  appeared  in  English,  except  a  passing  notice  of  M. 
Laborde's  death  in  this  Annual  No.  IV.  p.  123;  Reprini,  p.  536. 

About  the  year  1831,  a  ship  was  wrecked  somewhere  near  Mati- 
tanana,  on  the  S.E.  coast  ol  Aiadagascar,  Among  the  passengers, 
was  M.  Laborde,  who  had  made  the  voyage  from  India  to  secure 
the  salvage  of  a  wreck  at  Juan  de  Nova.  He  was  accompanied 
by  an  African  boy,  who  was  his  faithful  servant  through  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  is  still  living  at  Mantasoa,  honoured  by  the 
natives  with  the  title  of  *Ing4hy  Mainty'  {*Sir  Black'}^  and 
enjoying  nothing  better  than  to  be  interviewed  on  the  subject 
of  his  beloved  master  and  all  that  he  did.  M.  Laborde  is  said 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
passengers  by  swimming  on  shore  with  a  rope.  Having 

*  $«•  Tm9  Meu  dt  Sifrurit  MadagMcar,  tij  Cftptain  ]>npt6.  f  Jtimkg  vol,  far  1879. 
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made  his  way  some  loo  miles  north   to  Mah^la,   he  was 
there  received  by  a  fellow  countryman  named  Delastelle,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  R^navaiona  I.,  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Brought  by  Delastelle  to  the  Capital,  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
had  talents  which  might  be  turned  to  account,  thougli  indeed  a 
TuarvcUuu-s  readiness  to  turn  his  brain  and  his  hand  to  anything 
seems,  rather  tlian  any  special  knowledtje,  to  have  be^^n  the 
secret  of  his  success.    He  first  commenced  casting  guns  north 
of  llafy,  some  six  miles  north  of  the  Capital,  but,  difficulties 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  of  fuel,  he  was  directed  by 
the  Queen  to  choose  a  more  suitable  site  for  future  operations, 
and  he  at  length  chose  Mantasoa.    The  forest  was  then  near  at 
hand  for  procuring  fuel,  and  water  was  obtained  by  making  two 
large  reservoirs,  which,  as  one  sees  them  now,  set  like  sapphires 
in  the  surrounding  hills,  seem  almost  to  deserve  the  name  oi 
lakes.  From  the  higher  one,  called  Ritnofitol6hay  or  The 
Water  from  Seven  springs',  there  is  a  descent  to  the  second,  and 
thence  the  water  is  carried  by  aqueducts,  cut  in  places  through 
solid  rock,  to  the  site  of  the  workshops.   ^'I  cannot  describe," 
M.  Laborde  used  to  say,  ''the  trouble  I  had  in  making  Uiese 
pools,  and  the  banks  round  them,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
and  indeed  one  cannot  visit  the  spot  without  marvelling  at  what 
the  genius  and  industty  of  one  man  has  achieved,  with  only 
what  may  be  called  unskilled  labour  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

Hands  indeed  were  not  wanting.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen 
assigned  him  nearly  2000  men ;  and  for  them  with  their  wives 
and  children  he  built  a  town,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be 
seen  scattered  over  the  hill-sides.  It  is  well  known  that  unpaid 
labour  for  the  Government  or  for  superiors  is  the  rule  in  Mada- 
gascar,/tf';/<9«n/^»a  or  government  servdce  taking  the  place  of 
taxes.  Wherever  subjects  are  sent,  there  they  must  go ;  and 
what  they  are  bidden  to  do,  they  must  do.  The  rules  of  the 
service  at  Mantasoa  were  so  strict  that  it  has  become  a  proverb 
to  describe  any  hard  service :  ^^Rdkardhan'  Imantasoa :  man'- 
deha  tsy  mihra^  mdfy  Idso  ;  mandiha  miira^  mdfy  vinfy ;  that  is, 
''It's  a  Mantasoa  business:  if  you  go  away  without  leave,  you  are 
fined  a  florin ;  if  you  get  leave  to  go,  you  are  fined  eight-pence." 
M.  Laborde,  however,  was  of  a  generous  disposition  and  often 
divided  amongst  the  work-people  money  given  him  by  the 
Queen  for  him'^elf.  One  of  the  traits  which  his  old  ser\'ant 
speaks  of,  was  his  unfailing  generosity  and  unbounded  hospita- 
lity ;  no  day  passed  without  his  giving  to  those  who  asked,  and 
no  guest  came  whom  he  did  not  welcome  to  his  house. 

M.  Laborde's  invention  was  unbounded,  and  his  ingenuity  in 
the  application  of  means  to  an  end  was  nut  easily  beaten. 
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Whatever  the  Queen  required  he  either  made  or  attempted  to 
make,  and  seldom  indeed  was  the  attempt  unsuccessful.  He 
got  books  from  France  and  studied  them  by  night,  that  he 
mig-ht  know  how  to  proceed  in  the  various  operations  of  which  * 
he  had  no  previous  knowledge.  I  remember  standing  on  the 
hill-side  with  a  native,  who  pointed  out  the  uses  of  the  various 
workshops  which  lay  in  ruins  bflore  us.  "  rhere,"  he  said, 
**cannon  were  m^ide,  there  guns,  there  glass,  and  there  swords." 
The  little  monthly  magazine  already  referred  to  gives  an 
astounding  list  of  the  things  manufactured  between  the  years 
1831  and  1857:  guns,  powder,  c;innon  and  shot,  brass,  steel, 
swords,  glass,  silk,  lime,  black  paint  made  from  bones,  blue 
and  red  paint,  ink,  white  soap,  potash,  lump-sugar,  sugar-candy, 
bricks  and  tiles,  and  lightning  conductors.  Add  to  these  the 
various  breeds  of  animals  brought  from  abroad:  draught  oxen, 
antelopes  (called  by  niv  old  friend  Ingahy  Mainty,  antilompy)^ 
merino  vsheep,  and  otiu-rs.  Add  again  the  fruits  of  the  earth: 
vanilla,  arrowroot,  apple-trees  and  vines,  from  which  a  quantity 
of  wine  was  made.  Add  again  the  royal  gardens  and  tlvi 
unfinished  palace  at  Imaha/oarivo,  the  aqueduct  which  lormerly 
.  brought  water  (from  a  hill  ne.ir  Isoavina  '  into  the  palace  in  the 
Capita],  and  the  famous  road  mentioned  above,  along  the 
greater  part  of  which  a  carriage  might  be  driven — no  small 
praise  for  a  road  in  Madagascar! 

As  the  cannon  were  finished  they  were  sent  off  to  various 
forts  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast ;  the  first  one  finished,  how- 
ever, was  placed  in  town.  It  wa^  called  Mamonjisua  ('Saviour 
of  good'  ,  ciiid  on  the  day  of  its  com]:>letion  the  Queen  is  said 
to  have  given  M.  Laborde  15,000  dollars,  the  whole  of  which 
1  he  distributed  amongst  the  work-people  before  ilic  da}-  was 
over.  The  Queen  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobles 
(the  Zdnak' Andriamasinavalona),  and  wished  also  to  make  him 
an  officer  of  the  Fifteenth  Honour  (then  the  highest  military 
rank),  which  favour,  however,  he  declined. 

But  "all  work  and  no  play"  was  not  the  character  of  Manta- 
soa.   The  French  writer  referred  to  above  says :  "It  was  the 
Versailles  and  the  Marly  of  Madagascar/'   You  may  see  on  the 
river  bank  the  house  which  M.  Laborde  built  for  Prince  Radama, 
and,  in  the  town,  the  R6va  or  sacred  enclosure,  which  was  also 
I   the  occasional  abode  of  royalty.   Here  there  were  dances  and 
I    atDusements  of  various  kinds,  **f4tes  improvises  par  I'imagina* 
tion  fteonde  de  M.  Laborde,"  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
successful  in  improvising  sports  as  in  more  serious  occupations. 
I    He  was  apparently  of  a  very  genial  disposition  and  loved  by 
'    all  alike,  A  Malagasy  friend  recalls  the  time  when  he  was  a 
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3roung  man  and  disposed  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  com- 
moner sort,  and  how  M.  Laborde  would  give  him  a  gentle  dig 
in  the  ribs  and  admonish  him,  ^*Manaova  izay  akum*  olmut^"  th  it 
is,  "Do  as  other  people  do."   (Those  who  know  Malagasy  will 

perhaps  fancy  they  see  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  accompanying  the 
use  of  the  active  imperative.)  He  was  a  special  favourite  of 
Queen  R^sohdrina.  He  had  attended  her  as  doctor  when  she 
was  a  child  and  often  carried  her  on  his  back  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  and  he  accompaniad  her  on  her  last 
journey  to  the  coast  in  search  of  health  in  1867. 

When  the  ports  of  Madagascar  were  closed  (1845  — 1853],  and 
all  intercourse  with  foreigners  forbidden,  M.  Laborde  seems  to 
have  been  tor  some  vears  the  only  European  left  in  the  Island, 
but  he  at  leni^th  had  to  fall  before  the  dread  of  foreign  inter- 
ference. Ff^r  some  complicity  whether  real  or  only  supposed* 
in  the  desii^n  to  set  Rak(^ton-d Radama  on  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Rana\'alona  I.,  he  was  banished  in  1857,  and  remain- 
ed at  iiouri  on  until  the  Island  was  again  openeJ  up  in  1861. 
It  does  not  clear  ly  appear  whether  the  work  at  Mantasoa  was 
continued  thruugli  tliai  period  or  not,  but  soon  after  his  return 
the  final  cessation  came.  King  Kadania  II.,  it  is  said,  acted 
with  too  great  precipitation  in  carrying  out  his  wish  to  abate 
forced  labour;  word  was  gi\en  at  Mantasoa  that  those  who 
choose  to  go  to  their  own  homes  might  do  so,  and,  with  a 
unanimity  scarcely  wonderful,  all  thereupon  departed.  First 
came  desertion,  then  decay  ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
tlie  lo\-e  of  the  Malagasy  tor  firewood,  when  it  is  near  at  hand, 
that,  while  walls  oi  brick  and  walls  of  stone,  and  aqueduct  and 
columns  and  furnaces  may  still  be  seen  at  Mantasoa  in  abun- 
dance, no  house,  except  those  of  the  sovereign,  of  M.  Laborde,* 
and  of  the  few  present  inha!)itants,  has  a  vestige  of  a  rouf  left; 
and  of  the  timber,  brought  by  labcjur  of  men  and  oxen  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  perceptibly  ma  1*'  the  line  of  forest  to 
recede  four  or  five  miles,  one  gigtUiiic  ax.le  of  a  waterwheel 
i.s  ihc  bulitar)'  reuinaiu.  For  the  rcaiaming  years  ui  liis  life 
M.  Laborde  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  Cajjital,  acting 
as  Consul  of  h>ance,  and  attending  the  services  that  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member. 

Those  whose  pleasant  lot  it  has  been  to  spend  a  few  holiday 
hours  at  Mantasoa— and  to  the  present  writer  no  spot  has 
pleasanter  memories— must  have  been  struck  by  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  the  one  man  who  created  it  all.    To  plan  works 

•  There  can  be  little  ^inbt  that  M.  1.  tborde  hod  h  gooH  <^  ,il  to  do  with  the  Lambert  plot 
here  alluded  to ;  leo  M«Mi4iu«  i'iviu^f  »  Lu^t  Trm/tUf  OUvtii  i  Muiia^;atcart  vol.  i.  pp.  78-O61 
•Ad  otbor  liaolw.«£D. 
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of  such  extent  and  so  various  in  kind,  to  marshal  such  an  army 
of  workmen  and  teach  them  thtiir  different  parts,  to  see  that 
orders  were  carried  out  and  ilungs  really  completed  :  all  this 
needed  a  man  of  no  common  powers.  It  is  sad  that  such  a 
work  bhould  ha\'e  been  stopped;  sad  to  \wi  Ik  along"  the  deserted 
causeways  and  through  the  ruined  workslioj^s,  and  Lu  be  remind- 
ed in  a  small  degree  of  the  guuii  cities  of  the  Eastern  empires 
of  uld  time — tliu  memorials  of  a  civilization  that  was,  and  that 
might  still  have  been. 

Let  us  briefly  describe  the  scene  with   these  mi&gled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  regret  in  our  minds.   Let  us  take 
our  stand  inside  the  enclosure,  where  formerly  royalty  came 
to  be  entertained.  Just  below  us»  on  the  left,  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Laborde,  and  beyond  that,  in  the  distance,  is  his  house!, 
a  laiqgB  low  bungalow  built  of  magnificently  joined  timber,  of 
which  the  roof  alone  shews  any  signs  of  decay.   It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  glorious  grove  oiZdAamatnes  {PhylltitikronBojerimum^ 
DC),  dark  s^lossy  evergreen,  spanglea  with  pink  blossoms  in 
the  spring-time.  Away  there  on  the  left  runs  the  high  road  to 
M&han6xo,  much  frequented  when  Tamatave  was  shut  up  in 
the  days  of  the  late  war,  but  now  almost  deserted.  The  beauti* 
ful  reservoirs  mentioned  above  are  behind  us,  and  before  us, 
as  we  look  to  the  south-east,  the  river  runs,  now  gliding  far 
like  gentle  Avon^  and  now  broken  into  dashing  falls.   A  little 
wood  clothes  the  opposite  bank,  rising  steeply  to  a  tinv  village 
with  picturesque  cottages  and  tombs.    On  this  side  is  the 
!  house  of  Prince  Radama,  and  there^  stretching  along  west* 
I  ward  in  front  of  us,  in  a  meadow  on  the  river  bank,  we  see  the 
i  workshops  standing  in  a  long  line ;  one  mighty  one  some  1 80  feet 
Bin  length  by  36  in  breadth,  and  four  others  half  that  size.  To 
the  right  again  is  a  large  furnace  and  forge,  which  bears  the 
royal  insignia  of  Madagascar  (a  crown  and  <R.M.')  and  the 
date  1 84 1.  If  we  descend  we  shall  find  that  each  of  these  shops 
contained  wheels  worked  by  the  water  from  the  lakes  above. 
The  twin  octagonal  columns  of  solid  granite,  graceful  enough 
for  a  village  church,  still  stand  in  the  rear  of  each  of  the  houses, 
but  the  troughs  which  carried  the  water  across  tliem  have 
all  di>a}:»peared.    lintering  one  of  the  hoiisp^,  and  p  ishing  our 
way  through  overgrowing  brambles,  we  mount  a  fli^^lit  ot  stone 
steps  and  see  the  enormous  size  of  the  wheel  indicated  by  the 
curve  of  the  stone-work  below  us;  and  there  are  the  side  channels 
which  worked  other  smaller  wheels;  and  there,  beyond,  is  the 
tunnel  by  which  the  water,  its  work  done,  passed  away  to  the 
river.    Seldom  perhaps  could  one  witness  :5uch  skilful  and 

laborious  application  of  slight  meiws  to  a  great  end,  and  more 
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seldjtam,  one  would  trust,  shall  we  see  the  fruits  of  ingenuity 
jK^ji  industry  so  soon  falling  into  decay.  The  place  has  changed 
indeed  since  those  busy  days  in  the  forties  when  it  teemed  with 
life. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  to  chancrf^  its  name  from  Man- 
tasoa  'Destitute  of  v^ood')  to  S^atsiiiianampiovana  f*Good  th  r 
knows  no  change'  :  ;  but  alas  !  history  has  not  justified  the  latter 
appellation.  It  is  only  the  glory  of  the  hills  that  remains  tin- 
changed,  and  the  rivery  genUy  iiowing  by  now  as  then.  I^Uur 
et  labetur  I 

A.  M.  Hewjlett* 


Note. — I  venture  to  add  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  paper,  since  my 
acquaintance  with  iMantasoa  dates  hack  a  few  years  earlier  than  that  of 
mv  friend,  whea  the  place  was  nol  quite  such  a  ruin  as  it  is  now. 
During  most  of  the  years  of  the  decade  1870 — 80  it  was  frequently 
seen  bj  many  of  the  European  community  of  the  Capital,  on  our  way 
to  and  from  the  country  house  belonging  to  Dr.  Davidson  on  the  edge 
of  the  upper  forest  at  Andi4ngol6aka,  three  or  four  miles  be3rond  Iman- 
tasoa,  and  where  many  of  us,  by  Dr.  Davidson's  kindness,  spent  several 
pleasant  holiday  times  in  the  hot  season*;.  Mantasoa  was  often  made 
a  place  for  a  day's  picnic  from  AndraiiL'^oloaka ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1872,  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  workshops  were  much  more  perfect 
than  they  are  now.  The  largest  one,  which  Mr.  Hewlett  speaks  of,  was 
then  crowned  by  a  high-pitched  roof,  covered  with  tiles.  The  walU  of 
this  building  were  (and  are)  of  dressed  stone-work,  massive  as  that  of 
a  castle,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness*  In  this  building,  the  furnaces 
and  cannon-casting  apparatus  were  still  existing;  and  in  the  four 
smaller  workshops  more  of  the  waterwheel  machinery  was  then  remain- 
ing than  is  now  the  case  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  iron 
aqueducts,  carried  by  the  octagonal  stone  pillars,  leatling  the  water  into 
each  workshop.  The  forge,  of  beautifully  dressed  stone,  had  then  its 
roofs  nearly  perfect,  surrounding  the  openings  to  the  funiaLCs ;  and 
there  were  two  kilns,  also  of  well-finished  masonry,  for  firing  the  pottery 
manufactured  at  Mantasoa. 

One  other  point  may  be  mentioned  In  connection  with  this  remark- 
able creation  of  M.  Laborde's  skill,  but  of  a  less  pleasing  character 
than  many  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  vis.,  that  during  the  long" 
persecution  between  the  years  1836 — 1861,  many  of  the  Malagasy 
Christians  had  to  work  as  a  punishment  at  these  great  buildings.  For 
several  years  some  of  them  had  to  hibour  in  quarrying  the  stone  and 
buiUling  thc»c  massive  workshops.  1  have  been  told  by  the  pastor  of 
one  of  the  country  churches  formerly  under  my  charge,  that  thev  had  no 
rest  either  on  Sundavs  or  on  other  daj^s,  and  that  their  bondage  was 
very  severe,  man^r  or  them  dying  under  its  pressure.  So  that  the  acces* 
sion  of  Radama  II.  was  welcomed,  by  them  especially,  as  a  time  of 
''liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  those  that 
were  bottnd,"^jAMM  SibrxIi  Je,  (£d.) 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   WORDS   CONNECTED  WITH 
ROYALTY  AND  CHIEFTAINSHIP 

AMONG    THE   HOVA    AND   OTHER   MALAGASY  TRIBES. 

IT  is  a  fact  well  kuuNvn  to  all  philulogisis  that  in  several  groups  of 
language  there  arc  found  classes  of  words  which  are  only  used  by 
the  people  when  speaking  of  their  sovereigns  or  chiefs,  with  regard  to 
I   their  persons,  their  actions,  and  their  surroundings,  as  well  as  to  the 
I   honours  paid  to  them  both  when  they  are  living  and  after  their  death. 
I   And  these  special  words  are  in  some  countries  used  not  only  in  matters 
xelating  to  the  sovereign  and  the  chiefs,  but  also  in  those  referring  to  the 
members  of  their  families.  In  certain  lanprtiap^cs  [e.^.  in  those  of  some  of 
the  Pacific  c^roniw'  such  special  words  are  found  appi\  ini::  not  onlv  to  a  few 
actions,  or  pari>  <jf  the  boJy,  etc.,  of  the  chiefs,  but  they  oc*  ur  in  such  a 
large  number  as  to  forma  distinct  dialect,  or  kind  of 'court  lani^ua-e,*  ust  d 
by  the  higher  classes,  or  by  others  of  lower  rank  when  speaking  lu  them. 
A  further  elaboration  of  this  specialized  speech  is  found  in  some  islands 
where  no  less  than  three  distinct  dialects  occur :  one  used  by,  or  in 
speaking  to,  the  king  or  principal  chief;  another,  in  use  by,  or  in 
I    matters  relating  to,  the  secondary  chiefs ;  and  a  third  employee!  by  the 
;    mass  of  the  people. 

.  These  peculiarities  of  speech  are  found,  I  believe,  more  or  less  deve- 
loped over  the  whole  Malayo-Polynesian  family  of  lam^niacrcs,  and  they 
accordingly  make  their  appearance  also  in  Malagasy,  as  a  member  of 
that  great  stock  of  human  speech.  In  Madagascar,  however,  they  have 
never  been  developed  to  the  extent  just  described  as  found  in  some  of 
the  Pacific  islands ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  known  that 
here  in  Im^rina  there  are  a  number  of  such  specialized  words  which  are 
employed  with  regard  to  the  soverciim,  and  these  have  probably  been 
in  use  for  centuries  as  ajjplied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  central  province. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  not  words  which  are  not  employed  with 
regard  to  ordinary  j)er>.ons  or  things  or  actions,  but  are  almost  all  of 
them  commonly  used  words  which  have  gained  a  special  and  dili'crent 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  sovereign. 

The  more  noticeable  of  these  words  are  connected  with  the  ihness, 
decease,  and  bnrial  ceremonies  of  a  Malagasy  sovereign,  although  there 
are  also  two  or  three  which  are  applied  to  the  living  king  or  queen. 
(Perhaps,  however,  these  are  more  of  the  nature  of  honorific  titles  than 
strictly  coming  within  the  class  of  words  we  are  here  discussing.)  Thus,* 
an  old  word  for  a  sovereign  is  Ampini^ara-hnlnmhia,  literally,  ',i;olden 
gun,*  the  first  part  of  the  phrase  being  taken  from  the  PortiiLruese 
ispingarda,  so  that  this  term  is  not  of  more  ancient  origin  tlian  about 
three  centuries  ago,  or,  at  most,  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Another  term 
applied  to  the  sovereign  is  Fdhiray,  'first,'  a  word  which  is  nut  used  w  ith 
regard  to  things  generallyi  although  it  is  formed  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  for  making  ordinal  from  cardinal  nnrobm  {,t,%,  fiUMa^  locond, 
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from  m/,  two;  fah(if'h\  third,  from  Ulo^  three),  the  word  v^alohany  {z'h, 
fruit,  /oAa,  head)  bemg  always  used  for  'first,'*  A  term  sometimei 
applied  to  the  Queen  by  elderly  olficers  in  public  s})eeches  seems  to  our 
notions  somewhat  impertinently  familiar,  viz.  Ikdlalokana  i  in  ordinan.- 
talk  by  the  people  this  means  'our  only  lass,'  and  the  word  ikala  is  often 
applied  also  to  hens.  If  one  might  ventate  on  sach  a  free  translation,  it 
seems  to  mean  {mi  'cock  of  the  walk,*  bat)  *hin  of  the  roostang-place.* 
It  is,  however,  very  like,  in  its  free  iamiliarity,  the  nse  of  the  word  lalahj 
(*you  fellow*)  to  the  former  kings  by  some  of  their  most  privileged  council- 
lors. The  members  of  the  royal  family  are  tenned  Aiinandrkuw  (lit.  the 
liver,'  or  'inside,*  of  the  sovereign  or  chief). 

Returning,  however,  to  the  more  exact  illustrations  of  the  subject,  3 
Malagasy  king  or  queen  is  nut  said  to  be  'ill'  {marary),  but  'rather  warm' 
{jnafctnafana).  And  they  do  not  'die'  («wi(y),  but  are  said  to  'retire,'  or 
'to  turn  the  back*  {miamhdho).  In  parts  of  Madagascar  distant  from 
Imeiina,  the  word  filaka  (bent,  broken,  weakened)  is  employed  in  speak- 
ing  of  a  deceased  chief.  (With  regard  to  people  generally,  among  the 
Tan^la  and  other  tribes,  the  phrase, /^/^i-/?ifl«/<z  {manta^  raw)  is  used  for 
sudden  death  ;  folaka  an-danti  tiy  [hn/onj',  the  fore-arm  ?J,  for  dying 
young  ;  while  irdno  folaka  is  the  house  ^Jrano'\  where  a  corpse  lies  in 
state.)  Then  the  dead  body  of  a  sovereign  is  not  termed  a'cor})se'  ( fa!v\ 
but  'the  sacred  thing'  \^ny  masinaX).  The  late  Queen  Rdnav:\lona  II., 
who  died  in  1883,  is  always  spoken  of  as  Ny  Masina  in  the  governnient 
Gazette  and  in  proclamations,  as  well  as  by  the  people  generally  in 
ordinary  conversation.  There  is  among  the  Hova,  as  well  as  among  the 
other  Malagasy  tribes,  a  deep  sense  of  'nhe  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king  and  until  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  late  Queen  and 
her  Government,  the  Hova  sovereigns  were  termed  *the  visible  God' 
{Aftdnat)idni(i\i  h'lla  viaso);  other  terms  of  si  nvJar  import  were  also  applied 
to  them.  In  accordance  also  witli  this  same  belief,  upon  the  stone 
Structure  covering  the  chamber  formed  of  slabs  of  naked  rock,  where  the 
royal  corpse  is  deposited,  a  small  timbci-iiamed  building  is  erected, 
which  is  called  the  'sacred  house'  {irano  nuamo^^  This  is  in  appearance 
exactly  like  the  old  style  of  native  house,  made  of  timber  framing, 
with  walls  of  thick  upright  planking,  and  high-pitched  roof  covered  wi3i 
wooden  shingles.  This  distinction  of  having  a  timber  house  built  upon 
the  stone  tonib  is  also  shared  by  the  higher  ranks  of  nobles,  who»  it 
should  be  rcmenibcrcd,  arc  descended  from  ancient  kings  in  Imerina. 

When  the  cor|)se  of  a  sovereign  is  lying  in  state,  the  women  in  their 
various  divisions  or  tribes  are  expected  to  come  in  relays  to  mourn  ;  but 
this  ceremonial  mourning  ib  not  caiieu  by  its  usual  name  {tnuaona\  but 

other 

tnc  same 

way  M  mon»  of  an  tmpieaaant  (asd  even  nasty)  meaning  are  often  applied  to  cixiidren  azul 
infants  from  fiar  of  ^imuo  ouvi.ju^  and  nialiL^n  iniluonco,  such  as  the  'evil  eye.'  PRrhuii 
however,  it  is  really  a  word  of  entirely  different  origin,  £rora  tho  Swahili  dify,  nrr  Udyim 
mi»tre$8, 

t  MmAm,  however,  except  in  very  modmil  llddagaty,  dMt  aot  aMll  •Wv,*  hot,  Coawoa. 
ttdi  Mt  iputi  MftabUihtdi  ooafinnM. 
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the  people  are  said  to  'present'  or  'offer,  tears'  {midti-drdnomaso).  Then  . 
again,  a  sovereign  is  not  said  to  be  'buried'  {alivina),  but  is  'hidden' 
i^af^nina) ;  and  the  massive  silver  coffin  made  dollars  hammered  into 
plates,  in  which  most  of  the  liova  kings  or  queens  in  more  recent  times 
have  been  buried,  is  called  the  'silver  canoe'  {Idkum-lMjla)^  a  word  in 
which  a  little  bit  of  history  is  doubtless  preserved  :  a  remembrance  of  a 
former  period  wben  the  nova  were  not,  as  they  are  now,  an  inland 
people,  but  a  coast-dwelling  or  an  island  tribe,  and  buried  their  dead  in 
old  canoe,  as  is  still  the  custom  with  the  SAkal&va,*  the  B^taimis&raka, 
and  other  Malagasy  peoples  living  on  the  coast  . f 

I  When  the  royal  corpse  has  been  ^  posited  in  its  last  resting-place,  and 
the  stonework  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  beins:  closed  up  again,  this 
act  is  called  'stoppmg  up  the  sun'  (^tdmpi-vnisnanii/v) ;  the  sovereign 
being  'the  sun,'  the  light  and  warmth  of  his  people,  and  was  formerly 
often  so  termed  ai  public  speeches.  Much  the  same  idea  appears  in  the 
phrase  used  b^  some  of  the  coast  tribes  in  speaking  of  the  decease  of 
their  chiefs,  vis.,  'the  king  is  leclining,'  or,  'leaning  on  one  side'  {mihUana 
ny  ampanjdka).  This  same  word  is  used  in  Imerina  to  denote  the 
afternoon,  the  'decline  of  the  day*  (mihtiana  ny  dmlro),  A  veiy  bold  and 
poetical  figure  is  also  employed  to  express  the  general  mournmg  at  the 
decease  of  a  sovereign,  MihShoka  nv  idny  aman-ddnifra^  i.e.  'Heaven 
and  earth  are  turned  upside  down'  !     This  is  not  the  place  to  describe 

I    in  detail  the  many  and  curious  i:erenionies,  as  well  as  the  numerous 

!  tilings  prohibited  to  be  done,  at  the  decease  of  a  ^lalagasy  king  or  queen  ; 
suflBce  it  to  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  one's  head  had  to  be 
shaved ;  no  hat  could  be  worn  or  umbrella  carried ;  the  /iflvto  only  (no 
European  dress)  could  be  worn,  and  this  had  to  be  bound  under  the  annpits* 

I  leaving  the  shoulders  uncovered  ;  all  singing,  dancing,  or  playing  of 
musical  instniments  was  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  many 
handicrafts,  as  spinning,  weaving,  making  of  pottery,  gold  and  silver 
work,  etc4  Of  course  some  occupations  could  not  be  altogether  aban- 
doned, such  a'^  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  sowing  and  planting  rice,  etc. ; 
but  such  work  was  not  called  by  the  usual  terms,  but  was  mentioned  as 
mildUaka  an-i^aha,  i.e.  'going  into  the  country,'  or,  'settling  down  in  the 
fields/  So  also,  the  usual  word  for  'market'  iishia)  was  not  employed 
daring  the  time  of  public  mourning,  but  these  great  concourses  of 
Mople  were  called  simply  'meetings,'  or,  'places  of  resort'  [fihaonana)A 
In  speaking  of  the  death  of  relatives  of  the  sovereign,  they  are  not  said 
to  be  dead,  but  'absent,'  or,  'missing'  {dtso).  The  same  figurative  phrase 
as  is  used  by  ourselves-  in  speaking  of  friends  or  relatives  who  are  dead 
as  'departed/  is  also  employed  by  the  Malagasy,  who  say  their  friends 

«  See  AmrvAL  Vm.,  X8S4.  p.  67. 

t  A  somewhat  similar  hi>*toric.il  frac^mcnt  lies  under  the  word  used  for  the  water  used  in 
the  circumcuion  ceremonies :  it  is  termed  rano  numnoi  'salt  wat^,'  aad  ia  the  cate  of  children 
«1k>  an  luia  to  Am  tiiRme,  it  moit  odialhr  be  fiBtched  from  tiia  Ma  {nmomimnm).  Doubt* 
U  ss  ^ea-«at«r  wat  fennefly  wed  in  all  ancb  caMi  white  Uia  Hova  were  tttU  a  ifao^dwelliaff 

tribe. 

X  Sec  a  very  full  accouut  of  the  luut^rcd  ceremouiei*  at  the  death  ut  RadAma  I.  in 

Tjuman  aad  Benaeli^i  Vfjmgm  mid  ISmtk  mmd  llu  Wnld;  sad  edi»pp.  884*386. 
\  Thixm  tho ealled  Amw mMiiht  'lonowlQl iaai3t«li»* 
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are  lasa,  'gone;'  they  also  speak  of  them  as  idisaka,  i.e.  *falien*  or 
iaid  while  the  surviving  members  of  a  family  of  which  some  are  de?.'i 
are  spoken  ol  as  'ikjL  up  to  the  right  number*  {laUak'  ua)"^.  With  re^uri 
to  the  ordinary  people  also,  their  dead  relatives  are  said  to  be  'lost'  (s'^o  ], 
and  'finished'  or  'done'  {vlla). 

Although  not  strictly  included  in  the  present  subject,  it  may  here  be 
noticed  that  the  same  use  of  euphemistic  expressior  -  those  just  men- 
tioned with  regard  to  death,  is  also  seen  in  those  used  by  the  Malagasy  in 
speakino:  of  thintrs  they  have  a  great  dread  of,  especially  smMll-pox,  which, 
before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  often  made  fearful  ravages  in 
Imerina,  as  it  still  occasionally  dues  among  the  coast  tribes.  This 
terrible  disease  in  called  b^lhnb}>^  i.e.  'greatly  deserted,*  no  doubt  from 
the  condition  of  the  villages  where  it  had  appeared.  It  is  also  called 
Aivim,  an  imperative  or  optative  formed  from  the  adjective  HvOfu^  *hx 
off,'  and  thus  meaning,  'be  far  away  1'  or,  'avaunt  I'  A  feeling  of  delicacf 
causes  other  euphemisms,  such  as  the  phrase  didfam'-p^im^  liteially, 
'cutting  the  navel,*  instead  of  fira  and  other  terms  denoting  the 
circumcision  ceremnnirs. 

The  use  of  some  special  words  as  applied  to  certain  classes  of  roval 
servants  or  attendants  may  here  be  noticed  :  althou.Lrh  pos>ihlv  these 
also  are  not,  bpeaknig  exactly,  of  the  class  of  euphemistic  expressions  like 
the  majority  of  those  described  above.  Thus,  the  royal  cooks  are  termed 
'the  clean-handed  ones'  {madio  idmtna) ;  describing,  no  doubt,  what  they 
should  be,  even  if  they  occasionally  are  not  exactly  what  their  name  im|h 
lies.  Then,  some  companies  of  royal  guards  a  few  years  ago  were  termed 
the 'sharp  ones'  {mardm'/ra;  cf.  Eng.  'sharpshooters*.^  .  The  govern- 
ment couriers  in  the  provinces  are  called  Irff'/oha/ika,  lit.  'liitle-kneed  ;' 
while  a  class  of  pala<'e  «:f*rvants  in  con^tmt  attendance  on  the  sovereign, 
and  from  whom  the  quceu'v  messengers  are  chosen,  are  the  /.>/>; 
or  i^aiirindao,  i.e.  'never  forsaking,'  because  some  of  them  are  always  in 
attendance  day  and  night  upon  the  sovereign.  The  queen's  represen- 
tatives at  distant  places  are  called  mdsowdho,  i.e.  'eyes  behind  ;*  but  this 
word  is  also  now  used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  'an  agenf  of  other 
persons  besides  the  sovereign. 

The  illustrations  already  given  are  numerous  enough  to  shew  that  the 
use  of  special  words,  or  of  common  words  in  a  special  sense,  as  applied 
to  matters  relatint^  to  royalty,  is  a  distinct  feature  in  the  Hova  dialect  of 
Malacrasy.  Some  liille  tune  ago,  in  talkim,^  to  a  class  of  my  students 
about  lhi<  peculiarity  of  their  lanirnaire,  I  h:i})]>ened  to  remark  u])on  it 
as  one  whicii  .Malagasy  had  m  common  with  many  of  the  Malavn-Polv- 
nesian  languages,  but  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  far  less  developed  iu 
Madagascar  than  in  many  of  the  Pacific  groups.  Hereupon  one  of  the 
young  men,  Rajaondry,  a  student  from  North  B^tsildo,  told  me  that  such 
special  words,  as  applied  to  the  chiefs,  were  a  v(^ry  marked  feature  in  the 
speech  of  the  Betsileo  people,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  were  a  much 
larc.'-er  number  of  these  words  em[iloyC(l  in  the  southern  province  than 

•  A  Very  poetical  expression,  iu  whicii  ihv  \v(»id  latuika  aUo  occurs,  is  uaeU  in  kpeakiajg  (rf 
tho  dead,  who  an  ^.tid  to  be  as  '::>.ilt  ulku  mt9  water  whioh  cannot  bo  talt  iiaia* 
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were  in  use  among  the  Hova.  He  gave  me  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  examples  ;  and  I  then  asked  him  to  note  down  these  words,  which  he 
accordingly  did  in  a  few  days,  writing  quite  a  small  essay  on  the  subject. 
This  seems  to  me  so  well  worth  presenting  in  an  English  dress,  that 

I  sh.ill  now  proceed  to  translate  it.    He  entitles  it: 

•'Special  Words  emploved  among  the  Hi/rsiLEo  with  reference 

TO  THEIR  CillKI-s/' 

**The  Betsileo  are  a  people  who  pay  extraordinary  respect  to  their 
chiefs,  and  from  this  fact  everything  relating  to  them  is  a  thing  kept 
specially  for  them»  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  mixed  up  with  what  belongs 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  chiefs'  houses,  although  there  is  very 

little  difference  between  them  and  those  of  the  people  generally,  are 
like  som«"thing  sacred  or  set  apart  in  a  special  manner,  so  that  no  one 
can  enter  them  at  will,  hut  only  after  havin!^  asked  and  obtained  leave 
of  the  chief,  or  after  being  summoned  hv  him.  And  again,  after  having 
entered,  no  one  "can  push  himself  forward  north  of  the  hearth,*  or  stand 
idly  about,  but  must  sit  quietly  and  respectfully  south  of  the  hearth. 
And  in  the  same  manner  also,  the  things  in  the  house  are  set  apart,  for 
the  drinking-tin,  the  spoons,  the  plates,  etc.,  cannot  be  handled  or  put 
to  the  lips;  for  if  any  one  drinks  from  them,  the  band  must  be  held  '  > 
the  mouth,  and  the  water  then  poured  into  it  from  above.  The  chiefs 
bedstead  cannot  be  used  by  any  person  except  one  who  is  also  a  chief. 
The  mat  on  which  a  chief  >its  in  his  house  must  not  be  trodden  upon, 
hut  must  be  lifted  up  in  passing,  and  cannot  be  sat  upon  by  any  one  but 
himself.  Auci  all  the  furniture  in  the  house  is  like  something  sacred, 
and  must  not  be  lightly  touched  when  carried  outside,  for  those  who 
receive  it  are  warned  by  the  words  ^an-ddpa'  ('belonging  to  the  palace'), 
that  they  may  take  care  of  it.  And  not  only  are  the  things  in  the  chiefs 
honse  thus  set  apart  for  his  own  use,  but  also  r\en  those  in  the  people's 
houses,  should  the  chief  have  chanced  to  use  them  ;  and  even  their  own 
drinking-tins,  ladles,  etc.,  are  often  kept  untouched  by  the  lips,  lest  the 
chief  should  chance  to  pass  by  and  re(|uirc  them,  so  that  the  Betsileo 
are  accur>ioine<i  to  drink  water  out  tlu  ir  hands. 

**But  not  only  are  things  thus  kept  by  the  IjCtsileo  for  special  use  by 
their  chiefs,  but  many  words  are  also  set  apart  for  them,  both  the  names 
for  certain  things  and  other  words  as  well.  These  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  as  follows  :^ 

Words  specially  applied  to  thi  Family  of  Chiefs,  from  their  birth  until 
maturity,  but  while  their  parents  are  still  living.   See  the  following 

Ordinarv  mtstha      SngHtk.  Wordmedfor  ih^Chil-  Muming. 

tth/rd,  drem  of  Cku/s, 

Kilonga  Children  Anakbva  Child  of  the  Hov.i.f 

MihinMM  To  eat  Misoa  Soa,  in  Hova,  good,  pleaiant. 

Vilia  Plate  or  dish  FutodtMtna  Verbal  noun  from  above. 

Vdoma  Farewell  Makati^  nSna  ma-   Lit.    'May  you  get  a  sacred 

*  rrbe  plmee  of  honour  in  a  Malagasr  hooM.] 

t  I'Uu-  word /fbctt  •eenatoconvof'mo  idea  of  *noble,'  'princely/  in  mmy  of  tbe  non- 

Uo?a  tribes.j 

1  [Cf.Isa.Ix,  i6:«*Ilottihdta]Mnidttii«inilkofihoG«itilM^nnd<^ 

of 
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Mmrttka 
Mhfy 


To  boar  offnnac 
Corpse 


W<nrd  tued  for  fhr  Chtlm 
dren  of  Chi^t.* 

Mamditta 
FSUAm 


To  caoso  to  detcend. 
Bent,  broken,  weakeoMd, 

p.  302,  .;';/<  . 

Broken  or  beat  mooey. 


"2,.  Wordi  specially  applied  h  Elderly  Chiefs^  that  i8»  thoae  who  aie 
too  old  to  have  their  father  and  mother  still  living.  When  that  it  the 
case,  there  is  a  condderable  change  made  in  the  names  given  to  the 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  certain  words  describing  their  actiOM and 
their  conditioa.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  foiiowing  list > 


Aniiira 


AndrAnoM 
(wife  of  above) 

Loha 

Mhio 

Shhna 

Tanana 

Tongoira 

Nify 

Troka 

Mikinana 

Vilia 

Mipitraka 
Mandeka 

ihry 
Far  a  far  a 
Vitdy 
Maty 
Fat 


Old 

Aa  adult  msA  (lit. 

•child  of 

chU-V). 
An    adult  woman 

(lit  *aft  fb0  grant 

liouso^). 

Head 
By© 

Ear 

Foot 

Tooth 
BeUy 
To  eat 
Dish,  ptato 
To  &it 
To  jro 

Tou«doi«ni,t»d«ap 


Mhsina 

jyj&Hfl^  tutdrum- 
/fova,oi  ny  andriam  - 

Kabcso 

Fatdh 

FihainhattM 

Faming 

FoMttta 

Fatii'"  ii 

Fuafbana 

Mi/dnjotrm 

Fi  fdttJJt'OH^ 

Midrina 


?acrcd,  established,  see  p.  3": 
Hova  (see  ortiie|aiac«b 


HoTa,  or  the  princess. 


Brains  (?) 
Torehf 

The  listening  (« 
The  taker 
The  treader 

A  flafj  flit,  the  horerer) 
Ai/b  IS  'robbing,' 


Bedstead 
Husband  or  vtte 
Dead 
Corpse 

Farewell   (lit,  mSJ 
you  live) 
Ak^ry  oHgharhsX  Uow  irejNm? 


Fi/dna 

ysty 


Ma^na 


(?)  Vt^rb.'il  noun  from  prece^fag 
To  be  erect  (in  Hova) 
Tovemoive  (do.) 

(?) 

Place  of  desire  (?) 
A  ford  (In  Hova) 
Lost 

Thelo^w 

fie  McieQ«  eililiiUiedi  cAc 


Mtmu»  mhory  ny  ro»  How  did  you  sleep  ?  (see  above, 
Aimf  imVvlne.) 

[It  will  be  seen  from  ihe  above  list  that  several  of  the  words  for  the 
parts  of  the  body— the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  foot— arc  simplj  words 
describing  the  actual  office  of  these  members,  as  light-giving,  means  of 
hearing,  taking,  treading,  etc.  Probably  the  very  general  practice  ef 
tabooing  {mAV]])g/ddy)  words  which  form  the  names  or  parts  of  Che 
names  of  chiefs  (which  we  shall  notice  again  further  on)  has  iiad  influence 
in  producing  some  of  these  specialized  words.] 


*  This  phrase  (the  last  one  overleaf)  is  rustomary  in  public  speaking  as  a  mark  of  reflect  to 
tiie  chiefs  children,  when  deprecating  blame  [as  Is  nlwaye  done  ia  tte  opening  senteaces  of  a 

kttftiiryl. 

t  [Cf.  "The  V\^ht  of  thv  Ixxly  is  the  eye."] 

*  Somctim«^s  this  salut.ition  of  the  common  pt^ople  is  substituted  by  the  phrrtsc  :  "J^-ry 
ny  ttandtiuHgharco  ?  a  phrase  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  one  addressed  to  th«  chief,  oaiy 
tint  the  ocduaiy  word  i«  here  ke0  ii^^ 
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*«3.— WMt  tpidalfy  9ptlud    Ckufi,  wkHher  Old  or  Young. 


Trano  House  Z^/a  ?  Also  used  in  Imeriiuu 

Marhry  111,  tmweH  Manelo  To  diade,  to  dulter. 

Mijlibo  To  nurse  (the  sick)     Mifrnn:ho  ? 

Mxandrkvtum       To  sing  at  a  funeral.  Mampihtraha 

TrdnovSfWm        Bier,  lit.  'bicd-hoiue.'  Tranainiam  Tlie  fiflidiad  hOQM  Q). 

Afuihv  Tolieinitato  Mampihry      -        To  cnusc  to  go  loaad  aboot.^ 

Fdutna  Tomb  Trdtiomena  Red  house.f 

MmtdMm        Toboiy  iimMim  .Tophmge,  to  dive;  in  Ibm- 

rma  the  phrase  art-tn'fra  is 
used  to  describe  the  tempo  • 
rarybvfid  of  a  oocpM  until 
the  proper  toaab  It  coaptotodt 

'*The  pol^  on  which  a  chief's  corpse  is  carried  to  burial  are  tenned 

hdzomdstna,  *sacred  wood  :*  and  the  water  into  which  they  are  cast  away 
after  the  funeral  is  called  ranoariira,  'water  of  endurance'  (?  antra , 
endurance,  patience,  etc .).  When  the  dead  from  among  the  common 
people  are  spoken  of,  the  words  Rair'elona  ('Living  father')  or  Rfnivelona 
^' Living  mother')  are  prefixed  to  their  names  ;  but  in  the  case  of  deceased 
chiefii,  the  Irord  litmMry  (God,  lit.  Creator)  is  prefixed  to  their  names 
when  thejr  are  spoken  of ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  word  Rabevoina  (*The 
one  overtaken  by  much  calamity'  ?;  if  employed  by  the  Hovain  speaking 
of  the  departed,  or  simply,  ndmpotMky  ('Sir,'  or  'My  lord'),  or  fOmpoko- 
vh]}'  ('Madam,'  or  *My  lady'). 

"These  then  are  the  special  words  used  by  the  Betsileo  with  regard 
to  their  chiefs ;  but  what  can  be  the  reason  of  their  giving  them  such 
extreme  honour  ?   It  is  this  : — 

**The  chiefs  of  the  Betsileo  are  considered  as  far  above  the  common 
people,  and  are  looked  upon  almost  as  if  they  were  gods.  If  anything 
angers  a  chief  and  he  curses,  the  people  consider  the  words  he  speaks 
as  unalterable  and  must  surely  be  fulfilled ;  so  the  persons  whom  he 
may  chance  to  curse  are  exceedingly  afraid  and  in  deep  distress.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  anything  pleases  "him,  and  he  thanks  (lit.  'blesses') 
any  one,  then  those  who  receive  his  blessing  are  exceedingly  glad, 
because  they  su))|)Ose  that  that  also  must  certainly  be  fuUilled.  For  the 
chiefs  are  supposed  to  have  power  as  regards  the  wortls  they  utter,  not, 
however,  merely  the  power  which  a  king  possesses,  but  power  like  that 
of  God  ;  a  power  which  works  of  itself  on  account  of  its  inherent  virtue, 
and  not  power  exerted  through  soldiers  and  strong  servants.  Besides 
which,  when  a  person  is  accused  by  another  of  having  done  evil,  and 
he  denies  it,  he  is  bidden  to  lick  (or  kiss)  the  back  of  the  hand  of  the 
chief,  or  to  measure  his  hou8e,$  and  to  imprecate  evil  (on  himself) 


*  [In  Hova  MdtraMa  means  'boiling,'  but  perhaps  there  is  no  connection  betiveen  the  two 

t  [Scarlet  is  tho  roval  colour  in  Mrulagasrar  ;  at  tho  funcrni  of  Radania  1.  one  of  the  large 
palaces  was  draped  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  the  ground  with  scarlet  cloth ;  the  sovereign 
Mom  has  a  kr^e  scarlet  mnbireffii  carried  over  W,  and  dreoes  ia  a  icarlefc  lamia  or  lobe.] 

X  [See  Mr.  Richardfoo't  dMcriplkm  of  Betsileo  iimeral  ceremonies:  ANNUAL  1.  p.  71 
{Reprint,  p.  74).] 

f  Pleasuring  the  tomb  oftheiriiuuler  ill  lamtdldt  a  pnctice  feltoved  by  slaves  here  in 
Imcnna  as  an  invocatioii  d  •vil  OB  thoBMelvet  if  tbey  bcvo  really  done  aomtithing  of  which 
tbqr  are  accaaed.3 
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while  doing  it.  In  this  way,  SO  they  say,  it  is  found  out  whether  he 
really  has  committed  the  offence,  or  not :  if  he  did  offend  and  yet  still 
persists  in  denying  it,  then  it  is  believed  that  the  curse  which  he  invoked 
when  licking  the  hand  of  the  chief,  or  when  measuring  his  house, 
will  return  upon  him ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  innocent,  he  will 
remain  unharmed.  In  like  manner  also,  the  chief  is  supposed  to  have 
power  which  works  of  itself,  on  account  of  his  sacred  character,  to  convia 
of  any  secret  fault.  And  when  the  chiefs  die,  they  are  supposed  to  really 
become  God,  and  to  be  able  to  bless  their  snbjects  who  are  still  living ; 
and  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held  is  extreme,  f  r  w  hen  their  name 
chances  to  be  mentioned,  the  utmost  respect  is  paid  to  it  both  before 
and  after  the  utterance  of  it  :  before  it,  the  words  Xy  Zntiahary  (Go  i) 
must  be  prefixed,  and  after  it  the  following  words  are  added  :  "May  the 
mouth  strike  on  the  rock,  and  the  teeth  flow  with  blood,  for  he  has  gone 
to  be  God"*  (the  speaker's  mouth  and  teeth  being  meant).  And  when 
the  chief's  grave  is  cleared  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  the  people  dare  not  do 
that  unless  they  have  first  killed  oxen  and  made  supplication  with 
outstretched  hands  to  the  deceased. 

'*The  belief  of  the  Betsileo  that  their  chiefs  are  so  sacred  and  exalted 
as  here  described  is  therefore  the  reason  of  their  setting  apart  so  many 
tliinprs  specially  for  them,  whether  actions  or  words.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  it  is  the  customs  of  the  northern  Betsileo  which  have  mostly 

4 

been  here  noted,  although  probably  they  do  not  greatly  differ  from  thofie 

in  the  southern  jiart  of  the  province." 

While  considering  the  customs  connected  with  Malai^asy  royalty  and 
chicftainshi]),  a  word  or  two  may  he  here  said  about  the  practice  of 
tabooins};' — or  making  fady — the  words  or  parts  of  words  which  happen  to 
form  the  names  of  chiefs.  This  appears  to  be  prevalent  all  over  .dada- 
.  gascar,  and  is  a  custom  the  Malagasy  have  in  common  with  many  of  the 
Oceanic  races  with  which  thev  are  so  closely  connected.  There  are  no 
family  names  in  Madagascar  (although  there  are  tribal  ones,  and  althoagh 
also,  one  name  or  part  of  a  name  is  often  seen  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions among  members  of  the  same  family  f),  and  almo*;t  ever)-  personal 
name  has  <=ome  distinct  meaning,  being  \k\x\  of  the  living  and  still 
spoken  language,  either  as  uamch  ul  lliings^ — birds,  beasts,  plants,  trees, 
inanimate  objects,  or  names  describing  colour,  quality,  etc.,  or  words 
which  denote  actions  of  various  kinds.  (There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this — a  few  names  which  embody  obsolete  or  obscure  words  or  forms  of 
the  verb — but  they  do  not  affect  the  general  rule  here  laid  down.)  So 
that  the  names  of  the  chiefs  almost  always  contain  some  word  which  is  tn 
common  use  by  the  people.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  ordinar}'  word 
by  which  su(  h  \\\\w%  or  action  has  hitherto  Ix  r  n  known  must  l>e  chanti^d 
for  aiKitlicr.  whi{  h  henceforth  takes  its  place  in  daily  Hyieec  h.  1  bus  when 
th(>  l*ri!i<  Kabodo  became  Queen  in  iHb^,  at  the  d(N  <  ase  of  Kadnma  II., 
she  look  a  new  name,  Kasohcrina  (or,  in  fuller  form,  Kasoh<^rimanjaka). 

'    Mikafxiha  amy  tvy  vato  nyvvi.'a^  ary  mandekana  ra  ny  m/y,  fa  tfa  iasam-ko  Andna- 

rnuniira  ity." 

t  Thus,  a  frictid  of  mine  at  Ambdhiminga  who  it  called  Ramiaaivdlo,  haa  ibar  dangliien 
aaoMd  nspectifdiy  R«niv^»  RaoT«lo,  KavalondcOi  and  Randvovelo. 
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Now  9ohinna  is  the  word  for  chrvsali»,  especially  for  that  of  the  Bilkwoim 
moth  ;  but  having  been  digniiicd  by  being  choseii  as  the  royal  name, 
it  became  sacred  {/ady)  and  could  no  longer  be  employed  for  common 

use  ;  and  the  chrysalis  thenceforth  was  termed  z^?ia-dandy,  'offspring  of 
silk.'  So  aL-^iin,  if  a  chief  had  or  took  the  name  of  an  animal,  say  of  the 
clog  {ami"':,!  ,  and  was  known  as  Ramboa,  the  animal  would  be  henceforth 
called  by  another  name,  probably  a  descriptive  one,  such  as  fandrktka^ 
i.e.  *the  driver  away/  or /amko^  ilic  barker,'  etc. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  tabooing  of  words  In  the  names  of 
chiefs  seems  hardly  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Hova  to  sach  an 
extent  as  it  is,  or  has  been,  by  the  other  Malagasy  tribes;  although 
possibly  this  seeming  exception  is  only  due  to  that  centralization  of 
authority  \\\  Tmcrina  which  nas  been  going-  on  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  whii  h  iia^  gradually  diminished  the  practice,  and  has  thus  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  variety  of  nomenclature  it  would  otherwise  cause.  With 
one  sovereign,  instead  of  a  great  number  of  petty  chicts  or  kings,  the 
changes  would  of  course  be  minute  and  wou^d  leave  no  great  impression 
on  the  language.   But  we  can  easily  conceive  what  a  most  annoying 
confusion  and  uncertainty  would  be  introduced  into  a  language  by  a  \  ery 
wide  extension  of  such  tabooed  words,  arising  from  a  multiplicity  of 
chiefs.    It  is  as  if  we  in  England  had  had  to  avoid,  and  make  substitutes 
for,  all  such  words  as  *^Iogy,*  '^fljgraphy,'  etc.,  because  they  formed  part 
of  the  name  of  King  George  ;  and  such  words  as  *7vi!!\  *7t'r7/ing,'  'jt'f/ful,* 
etc.,  because  they  were  part  of  the  name  of  King  William  ;  or  had  now  to 
tabou  words  like  'riWory,'  'wr/im,'  etc.,  because  these  syllables  form 
part  of  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  custom  has  done  very  much  to  differentiate  the  various  dialects 
found  in  Madagascar ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  there  is  not 
a  much  greater  diversity  among«tbem  than  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case.  # 

Among  the  western  tribes  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  petty  but  independent  and  absolute  kings,  a  great  deal  of  change  # 
in  the  spoken  language  does  take  place.    Mr.  Hastto,  ^^ho  was  British 
:    Agent  at  the  Court  of  Rndama  I.,  says  :  "The  chieftains  of  the  Sakalava 
are  a\  erse  that  any  name  or  term  should  approat  li  in  sound  either  the  name  m 
of  themselves  or  any  part  of  their  family.    Hen«x\  when  it  was  deter- 
■    mined  that  the  mother  of  Rat^ratsa,  wlio  came  unexpectedly  into  the 
world,  should  be  named  Ravahiny  [vahinj,  a  stranger],  it  was  forbidden 
that  the  term  tfahiny  should  be  applied  to  any  other  person  except  her- 
self ;  and  the  worth  ampaintici^  was  instituted  to  denominate  'stranger.'  « 
From  similar  causes  the  names  of  rivers,  places  and  things  have  suffered 
so  many  changes  on  the  western  coast,  that  frequent  confusion  occurs  ; 
for,  after  being  prohibited  by  their  chieftains  from  giving  to  any  particular 
I     terms  the  accustunied  signification,  th(i  natives  wili  not  acknowledge  to 
;     have  ever  known  them  in  their  former  sense." 

One  more  point  as  to  Malagasv  royal  names  must  conclude  this  paper. 
Among  the  Sakalava  the  chiefs*  names  are  changed  as  well  as  among  the 
Hova,  not,  however,  at  tbeir  accession  to  power,  but  after  their  death.  A 
I    new  name  is  then  given  to  them,  by  which  they  are  ever  afterwards 

*  la  Dalnumd's  Vceabulaire  Malgadu-Fraucait  pour  U*  Umguu  Sakolave  et  BeUimiUa* 
<«i  p.  5, 1 M      ipofd  tim  pvea :  '*Alf puitzbk,  s.  Neof,  nouvwui,  noavel  «mv6." 
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Itnown,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  utter  the  name  by  which  they  were 
calUjik  when  living.  These  posthumous  names  all  begin  with  An* 
dHau'^  (prince)  ancTend  with  'Orivo  fa  thousand),  signifying  that  such 
a  chief  was  a  'prince  rating  over/  or  'loved  by/  or  'fenred  by/  or  'regret- 
ted by,  thousands'  of  his  subjects.  Thus  a  cnief  called  Raim68a,  while 
living,  wastenned  AndHamandlonarivo  after  death  ;  another,  called  at  first 
Mikila,  was  after  death  known  only  as  Andr{anits6anaHvo.  M.  Guillain 
says:  "This  custom  was  not  confined  to  the  Sakalava  ;  it  existed  among  the 
different  populations  of  the  south  of  the  Island,  in  Fiher6nana,  Mdhafaly 
and  Andr6y."  Drur}-  also  (in  whose  substantial  accuracy  I  still  believe, 
pace  Capt.  Oliver)  says  :  "They  also  invoke  the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
and  hold  them  in  great  veneration  ;  they  call  them  by  names  which  they 
give  them  after  their  death,  and  even  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  mention 
Uiem  by  that  which  they  bore  when  living ;  and  these  names  are  princi- 
pally characterised  by  the  word  arivPHt  which  tenninates  them/' 

Jambs  Sibkeb,  Juy.  (Ep.) 


HAVE  WE  A  'POSSESSIVE  CASE'  OR  A.  'CONSTRUCT 

STATE'  IN  MALAGASY? 

IN  teaching  the  grammatical  parsing  of  Malagasy  sentences  oar  pupils 
are  instructed  (by  our  grammars)  to  ignore  altogether  one  of  the  regular 
forms  of  the  language,  and  to  treat,  for  instance,  the  phrase  "//y  lamban* 
Andrianaivo'*  ^\xhl  Sks  ii  Myitie  written  *'Ny  lamba  Andrianaivo.**  And 
yet  this  disregarded  inflection  is  so  important  that  its  presence  may  give  a 
totally  different  meaning  to  a  senlenct  in  Malagasy.    Here  are  examples  : 

I  Tty  mify  Ma  «i4ibi  i^  Umbtm'  Atuinaiuuvo,  (It  i»  maH  ngbt  to  taJM  Andnanaivo'i 
lamba.)  ^  [the  lamba,) 

Xa.  Tsy  nuiy  raha  maka  ny  lamba  Andnaptati>o»  '  (It  is  not  right  for  Andrianaiv  <  •  t<  i  tato 
2.    Afhr  rnanlntla  f!v  ffattcn'  ny  zattakew.    (Some  one  is  injuring  your  children's  bouse.) 
2a.  Misy  manimba  ny  tt  ano  ny  lanakao,   (Some  o&e  of  yoixr  children  is  injiuin^  th«  hoiue,) 

In  tiie  former  of  the  two  sentences  the  siilject  is  understood ;  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  agreed  that  this  occurs  commonly,  especially  in  colloquial 

Malagasy  where  n  general  injunction  is  given. 

No  one  can  mistake  ;he  very  differt  nt  meaningg  of  the  two  sentences  in 
each  group  ;  and  yet  the  iniieclion  of  the  words  lamba  and  trano — the  sole 
diffsrence  oetween  the  sentences  in  each  pair^is  quite  ignored  in  the  parsing 
ol  these  WQids»  although  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  and  the  only  sigSt 
is,  of  course,  recognised.  In  the  "Concise  Introduction  to  the  Malagasy 
Language"  {Mal.-Eng.  Dictionary^  p.  xl  ),  this  infli  ction  or  aflBx  is  called  a 
pronoun.  Is  this  a  correct  description  ?  or  is  not  the  tiy  (or  -n')  rather  a 
euphonic  addition  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the  two  noons 
(viz.  the  governing  noun  and  the  genitive),  and  thus  analogous  to  the  'constnct 
State'  in  Hebrew  ?  (Vide  Rodigcr' s  Gcsenius's  Hebrciu  Grammar,  tran*:. 
by  Dr.  Davies  ;  sect.  89.  par.  i.  i  TIk^  manner  of  inflection  is  different  in  the 
two  languages,  the  Hebrew  changing  the  middle  of  the  word,  the  Malagasy 
its  ending;  but  with  this  exception,  and  omitting,  of  course,  the  eaamples, 
the  paragraph  above  referred  to  from  Gesenius  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly 
and  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  Malagasy  language.  I  venture  to  hope 
that  this  analogy  may  be  rccoi  niscd,  and  the  'construct  state'  find  a  place  in 
future  editions  of  Malagasy  ^laininars,  so  that  this  important  inflection  of 

the  nouns  may  no  longer  m  ignored  in  their  parsing.— A.  F*  Pimx* 
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FUNiiKAL  CEREMONIES  AT  TH£  BUiOAL  OF 

RADAMA  L 

ON  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  the  annoaacement  of  the  death  of 
Radtoa  (August  4,  1828),  there  a  was  large  Aabdry,  or  iiaiional 
assembly,  held  in  a  fine  open  space  in  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
hill  on  which  Antaninarfvo  stands.  In  this  space  were  assembled  from 
a5,ooo  to  30,000  persons,  seated  in  groups  according  to  the  districts 
to  which  they  belonged. 

At  the  close  of  this  kabary  it  was  proclaimed  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  ever)'  person  in  the  king- 
dom of  ever)-  a^re  must  shave  or  cut  otT  closely  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  whosoever  sliould  be  found  with  their  heads  unshaved,  after  three 
days  from  the  proclamation,  should  be  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  Al«?o, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  should  do  any  kind  of  work  (except  those 
who  shottld  be  employed  in  preparing  the  royal  tomb,  coffin,  etc.) ;  no 
one  shoold  presome  to  sleep  npon  a  bed>  but  on  the  floor  only,  during  the 
time  of  mourning.  No  woman,  however  high  her  rank,  the  Qaeen  only 
excepted^  should  wear  her  lan^  or  cloth  above  her  shoulders,  but 
must,  during  the  same  period,  go  always  with  her  shoulders,  chest,  and 
head  uncovered. 

During  the  interval  between  this  Sunday  and  the  12th  instant,  the 
mournfully  silent  appearance  of  the  city,  though  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  were  constantly  crowding  through  the  streets — some  dragging  * 
huge  pieces  of  granite  or  beams  of  timber,  or  carryiny;  red  earth  in 
baskets  on  their  heads,  for  the  construction  of  the  tomb ;  others,  and 
those  chiefly  females,  going  with  naked  heads  and  shoulders,  to  the 
palace  to  mourn,  or  else  returning  from  that  place  after  sta^jdng  there  as 
nioiimeis  periiaps  twelve  hours,— was  exceedingly  impressive.  The  air 
of  deep  melancholy  on  the  countenances  of  all,  and  the  audible  moanings 
of  the  multitudes  who  filled  the  courts  of  the  palare  and  the  adjoining 
streets,  ouitp  ntfected  us,  and  produced  the  conviction  that  the  grief  was 
real  and  deej)  for  one  whom  they  regarded  as  their  benefactor  and 
friend,  and  as  the  bcbi  king  that  iMadagascar  had  ever  known.  The 
wives  of  the  principal  chiefs  from  the  neighbourmg  JibUicts  were  carried 
to  and  from  the  place  of  mourning,  each  on  the  back  of  a  stout  man,  just 
in  the  manner  hoff%  at  school  are  accustomed  to  carry  one  another:  the 
lady  having  her  person,  from  the  waist  to  the  feet,  covered  with  her 
white  Itmba  or  cloth. 

On  Sunday,  the  nth.  Her  Majesty  sent  to  us  to  say  that  we  might  be 
present  the  dny  after,  to  assist  nt  the  funeral  ceremonies  ;  and  that 
General  Brady  would,  at  eight  a.m.,  receive  us*  at  his  house  and  conduct 
us  to  the  pahice.  Accordingly,  at  eight  on  the  12th  we  attended,  when 
General  Brady  and  Prince  Currellcre  conduf  ted  us  through  the  crowded 

*  Gr^r.rgc  Bennet,  Esq.,  nne  nf  a  Dfpul.iti. m  from  the  London  Missionarr  Socifiv.  and  then 
Cooapletiag  here  ia  Madagascar  their  visitation  ot  the  various  stations  occupied  by  the  Society 
m  duhraat  parti  o{<Im  wotU.— BM. 
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gtreeU  ormournan,  thiougb  the  guards  of  soldien,  and  throagfa  Ibe  itOl 
more  crowded  courts  of  the  palace,  which  were  thronged  chiefly  bj 
women  and  girls,  couched  down^  or  prostrate  in  many  hustanoes,  awiag 
audible  lamentations. 

There  are  several  courts,  with  one  or  more  palaces  in  each,  separated 
from  each  other  by  high  wooden  railinj^  ;  and  the  \\  hole  of  the  couiti 
and  palaces  are  surrounded  by  a  heavy  railing  of  great  height,  tweniy- 
five  feet,  including  a  dwarf  stone  wall  on  which  the  wooden  railing  is 
fixed.  The  whole  extent  of  this  railing  was  covered  with  white  cloth, 
as  were  also  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  the  palaces.  The  favoante 
palace  of  Radama,  in  which  he  died,  and  where  in  fact  the  body  then 
lay,  is  called  the  Silver  Palace ;  it  is  a  square  huilding,  of  two  floors,  and 
two  handsome  verandahs  running  round  it.  This  puace  is  named  the 
Silver  Palace  on  account  of  its  being  ornamented,  fiom  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  by  a  profusion  of  large  flat-headed  silver  nails  and  plates  of  the 
same  metnl.  Tlie  roof  of  this  palace  (as  indeed  of  all  the  princips? 
houses\  a  \v.i:\\  pitched  roof,  is  so  high,  that  iVora  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  rulge  is  as  great  a  distance  as  from  the  foundation  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  supporting  the  roof.  We  found  it  covered  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground  with  hangings  of  rich  satins,  velvets,  silks,  their  native  cost)? 
silk  lamhas,  etc. ;  and  all  the  vast  roof  was  covered  with  the  fiae^i 
English  scarlet  broad  cloth. 

In  front  of  this  palace  had  been  evected  a  most  splendid  paviUoo, 
sarronnded  by  highlv-decorated  pillars,  which  were  wrapped  roimd  with 


raised  on  piUars  also  richly  ornamented.  A  platform  of  wood  was 
thrown  over  upon  the  pillars ;  and  above  this  platform  hung,  supported 

hv  one  tran^ver<^e  pole,  an  immen*?e  canopy  or  pall  of  the  richest  gold 
brocade,  with  stripes  of  blue  satin  and  scarlet  cloth  ;  tlie  whole  bordered 
by  a  broad  gold  lace  and  finished  by  a  deep  gold  fringe.  All  the  arran- 
gements were  in  good  taste  and  formed  together  a  most  brilliant  spectacle. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  Silver  Palace  when  we  were  stopped,  it 
being  announced  that  the  corpse  was  at  that  moment  about  to  be  brought 
out,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  more  sacred  White  Palace  previous  to  lU 
being  entombed.  We  immediately  saw  about  sixteen  or  twenty  femaks 
bnraght  ont  of  thn  apartment  where  the  corpse  lay,  each  lady  on  the 
ba^  of  her  stout  beuer,  weeping  and  lamenting  aloud ;  these  were  the 
qoeens  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the 
procession  from  one  to  the  other  palace ;  our  place  was  appointed 
immediately  after  the  queens,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get 
along,  many  females  having  thrown  themselves  on  the  path  which  was 
to  have  been  kept  open.  The  mourners  had  done  this  that  the  corpse 
might  pass  over  them,  and  we  in  fact  were  many  times  under  the 
necessity  of  treading  upon  their  prostrate  persons.  The  corpse  was 
carried  wto  the  White  Palace  that  it  might,  in  this  more  sacred  places 
be  stripped  of  its  old  clothes  and  clothed  with  new,  and  also  tost  it 
nrfght  oe  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  In  this  palace  we  were  honouied 
wiUi  a  station  not  far  frOm  the  corpse,  which  was  being  fanned  by  about 
sixteen  or  twen^  yonng  ladies,  daughters  of  principal  chiefig. 
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At  eight,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  we  were  again  at  the  palace, 
and  were  conducted  by  General  Brad)  and  Prince  Correllere  through  the 
crowds  of  mourners,  indeed  over  some  of  them,  as  well  as  over  ten  line 
favourite  ImlU  of  the  late  king ;  these  lay  diiectly  in  our  path,  and  we 
conld  not  help  treading  on  them.  The  paths  were  all  covered  with  blue  • 
or  white  cloth  of  the  countiy.  The  corpse  had  been  transferred  at  the 
close  of  the  day  before  to  a  huge  coffin  or  chest,  of  their  heaviest  and 
and  most  valuable  wood.  The  coffin  was  then  carried  from  this  White 
Palace  back  to  the  Silver  Palace  in  solemn  procession,  the  queens, 

•  etc.,  following  next  the  coffin,  and  we  surrppded  them ;  som<'  oi  the 
Europeans  had  accepted  the  honour  of  assisting  to  carry  the  coifin, 
which  was  a  tremendous  weight,  judging  from  appearance.  I  declined 
the  honour,  charging  myself  with  the  care  of  our  missionary  ladies. 

On  again  reaching  the  Silver  Palctce,  the  coffin  was  not  taken  in,  but 
raised  upon  the  wooden  platform  over  the  pavilion,  over  which  the 
splendid  pall  or  canopy  of  ^Id  was  drawn,  which  concealed  it  entirely 
from  view.  In  this  pavilion,  under  the  platform  (which  was  raised 
about  seven  feet),  upon  mats  placed  on  the  ground,  the  royal  females 
seated  or  threw  themselves  in  seeming  agonies  of  woe,  which  continued 
through  the  day ;  and  at  sunset,  wTien  the  entombment  was  taking 
place,  their  lamentations  were  distressing  in  the  extreme.  All  the  day 
great  multitudes  had  been  employed  in  preparing  the  tomb,  which  was 
in  the  court,  and  not  far  from  the  pavilion.    This  tomb,  at  which  tens 

!   of  thousands  had  been  incessantly  working  ever  since  the  announcement  * 
of  the  king's  death — either  in  (etching  earth  or  granite  stones  or  limber, 

!  or  else  in  cutting  or  fitting  the  stones,  timber,  etc.— consisted  of  a 
huge  mound  of  a  square  figure,  build  up  of  clods  and  earth,  surrounded  or 
feced  bv  masses  of  granite,  brought  and  cut  and  built  up  by  the  people. 

The  neight  of  this  mound  was  upwards  of  twenty  feet ;  about  sixty 
feet  square  at  the  base,  gradually  decreasing  as  it  rose,  until  at  the  top 
it  was  about  twenty  feet  square.  The  actual  tomb,  or  place  to  receive 
the  coffin  and  the  treasures  destined  to  accompany  the  corpse,  was  a  , 
bquare  well  or  recess,  in  the  u|)j)er  part  of  this  mound  or  pyramid,  about 
ten  feet  cube,  built  of  granite  and  aitcrwards  being  lined,  floored,  and 
ceiled  with  their  most  val  klUIc  Limbers. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mound  had  been  standing  most  of  the  day  the  large 

■  and  massy  stiver  iojfin,  destined  to  receive  the  royal  corpse ;  this  coffin  • 
was  about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  Uie  same  in 
width ;  it  was  fonned  of  silver  plates  strongly  rivetted  together  with 
nails  of  the  same  metal,  all  made  from  Spanish  dollars :  /ztvAv  thousand  • 
dollars  were  employed  in  its  construction.  About  six  in  the  evening  this 
coffin  was  by  the  multitude  heaved  up  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mound  to  the  top  and  placed  in  the  tomb  or  chamber.  Immense 
quantities  of  treasures  of  various  kinds  were  deposited  in  or  about  the 
coffin,  belonging  to  His  late  iMajesty,  consisting  especially  of  such  things  - 
as  during  his  life  he  most  prized.    Ten  thousand  hard  dollars  were  laid  ♦ 

I    in  the  silver  coffin  for  him  to  lie  upon  ;  and  either  inside,  or  chicHy 

■  outside  of  the  coffin,  were  placed  or  cast  ail  his  rich  habiliments,  especially 
militatyi  there  were  eight)  suits  of  veiy  costly  British  uniforms,  hM 
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and  tathers ;  a  golden  helniet»  gorgets,  epanlettes,  sashes,  gold  spmi 
very  valuable  swords,  daggers,  spears  (two  of  gold),  beautiful  pistols, 

muskets,  fowlini^-pieces,  watches,  rings,  brooches,  and  trinkets ;  his 
whole  superb  si(ieboard  of  siivur  plate,  and  large  and  splendid  solid 
gold  cup,  with  iiiiin}  others  })rL rented  to  him  by  the  King  of  England; 
great  quantities  of  costly  silks,  satins,  fine  cloths,  very  valuable  silk 
iamb  as  uf  Madagascar,  etc.,  etc. 

We  were  fatigued  and  pained  by  the  sight  of  such  quantities  of 
precious  things  consigned  to  a  tomb.  As  ten  of  his  fine  favourite  bulU 
nad  been  slaughtered  yesterday,  so  six  of  his  finest  horses  were  tpeared 
to-day  and  lay  in  the  courtyard  near  the  tomb;  and  to-morrow  sii 

more  are  to  be  killed.  When  to  all  these  extravagant  expenses  aie 
added  the  20,000  oxen,  worth  here  five  Spanish  dollars  each  (which  have 

been  given  to  the  people  and  used  by  them  for  food  during  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  at  the  funeral),  the  Missionaries  conjecture  that  the  expense 
of  the  funeral  caiinot  be  less  than  sixiy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  All  agree 
tiiat  thouf^h  these  pet^ple  are  singularly  extravagant  in  the  expenses  they 
incur  at  tiicir  funerals,  yet  there  never  was  a  royal  funeral  so  expensive  as 
this,  for  no  sovereign  in  this  country  ever  possessed  one  fifth  of  his  riches. 
The  silver  coffin  having  been  placed  in  the  tomb,  the  corpse  in  the 
wooden  one  was  conveyed  bv  weeping  nmnbers  from  the  top  of  the 
platform  over  the  pavilion  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and  placed  beside 
the  chamber.  Here  the  wooden  coffin  was  broken  op,  and  the  corpse 
exposed  to  those  near.  At  this  time  the  royal  female  mourners,  who  had 
been  all  day  uttering  their  moans  in  the  pavilion,  now  crawled  up  thd 
side  of  the  pyramid  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  remains.  They  were  most 
of  them  obliged  to  be  forced  away;  their  lamentations  were  nuw  verv 
loud  and  tnily  distressing  to  hear.  The  expressions  used  by  them  in 
lamentation  were  some  of  them  translated  for  us ;  the  following  was 
chiefly  the  substance  Why  did  you  go  away  and  leave  me  here? 
Oh  I  come  again,  and  fetch  me  to  you ! '  The  body  was  tnmsferred 
from  the  coffin  of  wood  to  that  of  silver.  Those  who  were  engaged  In 
this  service  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  effluvia,  though  many  wore  con- 
stantly employed  in  sprinkling  eau-de-cologne.  When  the  transfer  had 
taken  |.!are,  the  woockn  cofTm  was  thrown  piecemeal  into  the  tomb. 
During;  the  whole  oi  this  day,  whiie  the  chamber  in  the  tomb  was 
*  being  prepared,  the  King's  two  bands  of  music,  with  drums  and  fifes, 
etc.,  were  in  the  court  and  played  almost  unceasingly,  relieving  each 
Other  by  turns.  The  tunes  were  such  as  Radama  most  delighted  in- 
many  of  the  peculiar  and  favourite  airs  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
with  walties,  marches,  etc.  During  intervals  cannon  and  musketiy  were 
fired  outside  of  the  courts  of  the  pidace,  and  answered  by  musketry  from 
the  numerous  soldiers  inside  of  the  courts. 

On  the  who  e,  while  this  funeral  of  Radama  was  the  most  extravagant, 
it  was  the  mo^t  -plenrli  1  and  orderly  thing  that  could  be  conceived 
amongst  such  an  uncivilized  people. 

Exiraci.  I  fh  VI  Voyages  and  Travels  round  the  world  by  thi 
Rev.  Daniel  Tyekiun  AMD  G£OKe£  Bsmmbt,  Esq*  jMidon:  i&fo; 
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SIKIDY   AND  VINTANAi 

HALP^HOURS  WITH  MALAGASY  DIVINERS,  (NO.  II,) 

(Continuai from  Annual  No.  X.^ 

THE  Working  of  the  Sikidy  (continued,)  B. —  The  Sikidy  of 
different  (Unique)  Figures,  'Sikidy  Tokana'  (continued}.  Before 
leaving  this  section,  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  two  kinds 
of  sikidy  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  twelve 
'  classes,  and  are  by  the  natives  called  respectively  Sikuly  Mifsmaly  ^i.e* 
sikidy  mntiiallv  corresponding  to  one  another)  and  Sikidy  Famhim^ 
which  mj  helper  explains  to  mean  fandHira  hasUony  ('a  sacrifice  as 
'  substitute  for  a  person')* 

I  I.  The  first  one  is  of  less  importance  and  may  be  snfficiently 
!   explained  by  the  following  short  rules  : — 

I  {a)  If  the  figure  Siika  occurs  in  Tr&no  and  F^izo  In  Tali,  or  if,  in  reverse  order,. 
I  Kizo  occurs  in  Trano  and  Saka  in  Tale,  this  is  called  Pore-dcihy  ('Thorouehly 
■  squeezed'  ?).  The  meaning  is  that  you  have  to  trample  in  the  mud,  aud  the 
clods  of  mud  squeezed  out  under  your  feet  you  must  throw  away  as  fldOrd 
I    (to  prevent  yourself  from  being  dashed  or  crushed). 

I       (3)  \i  Alaim6ra  QCQ.\\xs\nFahashy\  or  Kizo  in  Tale,  it  as  called  TJhi- 
hen  f ana  ('The  strong  one'},  and  two  hens  are  to  be  beaten  against  the  earth 

tu  avert  evil.  , 

2.  The  Sikidy  Fanahana  is  a  much  grander  affair.  The  figure  in  ques- 
tion seems  chiefly  to  have  had  the  office  of  intimating  that  some  young 
man  was  in  danger  of  dying ;  and  the  rules  accompanying  it  point  ont  the 
means  of  averting  the  evil.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  substance 

■of  it: 

(a)  If  Alaimora  is  the  unique  figure  in  a  sikidy  and  happens  to  occur 
inthe  ruhnV  Fahavdh,  this  is  called  Xfasnandro-mandiih  ('The  passing  sun*), 
which  intimates  that  there  is  danger  of  a  man  dying  ;  and  the  following 
is  the  procedure  resorted  to  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  :  a  red  cock  is 
fetched  and  adorned  with  crocodile's  t(  etii  and  a  piece  of  bark  of  the 
j    Nato  tree,  which  has  been  soaked  in  boiling  water  for  a  night.  This  cock 
.  is  brought  to  a  place  to  the  east  of  the  house,  a  little  before  sunrise, 
and  is  put  on  a  new  mat  on  which  no  one  has  yet  slept.  The  mpisikldy 
or  mpiidfvfta  (priest)  who  is  to  perform  the  act  must  wear  a  red  tdmda 
(a  large  piece  of  cloth  very  much  like  the  Greek  epihletna  or  himation  and 
the  Roman  amicius)^  and  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on  the  back,  both  new, 
and  at  arv  rate  not  sewn  or  mended  (*V.rr  wdiavim-panjaitra  akory ;  fa 
fady  izany  ).    The  man  for  whom  the  sikidy  is  worked  must  place  him- 
self on  a  similar  mat  in  the  bouse  and  wear  a  similar  dress.    The  mpisi' 
kidy  then  exclaims  :  "The  sun  is  'supported'  {fdhand)  by  us  so  as  not  to 
pass  by  such  an  one.  Such  an  one  is  supported  by  us  so  as  not  to  be 
passed  by  {/aldviita)  the  rays  of  his  sun  (telro-masoandrony,  which  my 
native  helper  explains  VA^AndHamdninyt  'his  God').  Then  as  soon  as  the 
tun  risesi  the  mp£nki4y  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  red  cock*  enters  the  house 
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uitli  the  bloody  knife  m  liHi  hand,  and  touches  with  this  the  pciauia  ior 
whom  the  sUtiiy  is  made. 

(b)  If  Ahimam  comes  into  Tale  and  Adibpddy  into  Fahaskj^  or  AdM- 
jady  into  Faheawy  and  Alaimora  into  TcUe^  it  is  called  Lehi-htnjana  ('The 
strong  one'),  and  the  meaning  is,  that  a  son  of  young  parents  is  likely 
to  die  young,  if  some  effective  remedy  is  not  resorted  to.    And  tbia  is 
the  remedy : — Two  bullock's  horns  (one   from  the  right    and  one 
from  the    left  side    of  the   head)  are  taken  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  piece  of //f7Sc;-ir?^<7  (literally,  'the  leprosy-tree,*  a  kind  of  tree), 
which  is  then  erected  close  to  a  river,  so  as  to  throw  its  shadow  on  the 
water.    This  being  done,  a  trench  is  made  from  the  water  up  into  the 
land.   Then  the  man  for  whom  the  Hkidy  is  worked  enters  into  this 
trench  and  through  this  into  the  water.  Finally,  an  assistant  takes  the 
trunk  of  a  banana  tree,  of  the  same  length  as  the  man  for  whom  the 
nkidy  is  worked,  puts  it  into  the  trench  and  joins  the  mpmkidy  (or  mpi- 
je>n?«<2)  in  exclaiming :  "This  is  a  substitute  for  such  an  one;  if  yon 
mean  to  take  him.  O  God  !    This  is  an  effective  substitute,  a  valid  one 
indeed  {'"takalo  mahaiakalo^  solo  mahawlo  w^') ;  therefore,  take  this,  O  God, 
and  let  such  an  one  live  long  on  the  earth  and  eat  good  rice  (rdjo)^  and 
let  him  be  free  from  the  lot  of  dying  young  !**    About  sunset  the  man  ia 
question  is  sprinkled  with  rdnon-uody  and  rdno-fstUon-dSsut  (two  kinds  of 
consecrated  water,  I  suppose),  and  the  proceedings  are  at  an  end. 

C. — The  Sikidy  of  Comhima  I  'lf^uits  ( Lbfin-isikidy),    My  native  helper 

was  astounded  at  my  ignorance  when  I  was  forced  to  confess  that 
I  neither  knew  the  noun  Ufika  nor  the  verb  manddfiia,  which  he 
explained  to  mean  respectively  'investigation*  and  *to  investigate 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  be  gave  me  a  look  expressive  of  a  profound 

disrespect  for  our  Malagasy-English  Dictionaries,  when  I,  in  excuse 
for  my  own  ignorance,  ventured  to  point  to  the  f?.rt  that  none  of  them 
had  got  any  root  /ojika  in  this  flense.  *\4san'  riv  Vazdha  tokda  ireny" 
("Those  are  the  works  of  Europeans  indeed"),  he  said.  And  as  the 
word  was  to  iiim  the  technical  name  of  very  complicated  proceedings 
depending  on  no  less  than  eleven  rules,  I  can  quite  understand  that  I  did 
not  look  much  wiser  in  his  eyes  than  a  man  who  did  not  know  the 
words  theology  or  grammar  would  have  done  in  mine.  He  was, 
however,  forced  to  admit  that  the  word  only  occurs  in  the  sikt'dy  tenni* 
nology,  and  is  restricted  to  the  peculiar  proceeding  by  which  new 
figures  are  formed  from  those  already  occtirring-  in  an  ordinnrv  ^fkidy,  by 
combining  two  and  two  of  them.  This  <:'X))lanation  put  me  on  the  tnick 
as  to  its  etymoloiry  and  origin.  As  it  is  never  used  but  in  the  sikidy,  and 
is  only  applied  to  the  process  of  forming  new  figures  by  a  combination 
of  two  existing  ones,  it  is  evidently  the  Arabic  la/aq^  which  means  *to 
connect,'  especially  to  combine  two  things  into  a  new  one  C*JuHcHt  duakiis 
partihiu  eonsuti,  cmmxuif*)^ 

It  may  happen  that  neither  the  ordinary  Hhidy  nor  the  Sikidy  Tohana 
^ves  any  reasonable  answer  to  the  questions,  and  then  the  Lofin-tsikiiy 
!^  the  final  resort.  The  general  rules  for  this  operation  are  the  follow* 
ing:— 

1,  You  may  combine  the  figoroi  in  any  two  rubrics  of  an  ordhiiiy 
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tsingaH'isikidy  (i.e.  an  arrangement  like  the  one  given  in  my^^gram) 
by  means  of  combination,  in  the  veiy  same  manner  as  that^b} %  which  all 
the  other  rubrics  in  Uie  diagiam  (on  p*  126)  were  filled  from'tne  four 
at  the  top  of  it. 

%,  These  new  figures  must  of  course  be  like  some  of  the  16  figures 
we  have  enumerated ;  bot  the  rubrics  they  are  to  occupy  get  new  names 

and  consequently  give  us  materials  for  new  answers.  Their  nanv^s  do 
not,  however,  depend  on  what  figures  come  out,  but  from  what  rubrics 
(i.e.  bv  the  combination  of  what  rubrics)  they  have  been  derived.  For 
instance,  if  I  compare  the  figures  in  the  two  rubrics  Fahasivy  and  Andro 
(square  by  square),  and  put  one  bean  in  the  corresponding  square  of  the 
new  robnCi  when  that  combinaticm  gives  us  odds,  and  secondly,  when  it 
gives  ns  equal  numbers,  we  may  of  course  get  any  of  the  16  figures  in 
our  new  ruDric.  This  depends  on  what  figures  we  may  happen  to  have 
in  the  two  mbrics  we  are  combining ;  if  they  were  like  those  in  mv 
diagram,  the  new  one  would  be  an  Adihijady  (  •*.;  )  ;  but  this  nibric  will 
always  have  the  name  LSzabe  ('Great  calamity*).  In  the  same  manner  a 
new  fisnire  formed  from  the  two  rubrics  Fahasivy  and  Vbhiha  would 
always  be  considered  as  having  its  home  in  a  new  rubric  called  Risy 
('Conquered'). 

3.  But  these  new  combinations  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  a  com- 
bination of  two  and  two  of  the  rubrics  in  my  diagram.  There  are  three 
other  possibilities,  and  they  ace  all  made  use  of,  viz. 

(a)  Only  a  part  of  some  rubrics  may  be  combined  with  another  part 
of  the  same  rubrics,  or  with  a  part  of  other  rubrics*  In  this  way  we  can, 
for  instance,  combine  the  two  upper  squares  in  Fahaswy  and  Mmna  with 
the  two  lower  ones  in  Andrv  and  Nta,  and  w^e  then  get  a  figure  whose 
rn^ric  is  called  Mosn-'iv^  ?iy  avo-razatta  ('Bewitched  by  people  of  high 
family'),  a  rather  startling  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?" 

{b)  One  of  the  rubrics  in  the  diagram  may  be  combined  with  one  of 
the  new  ones  ;  for  instan<-^e,  Vohitra  may  be  combined  with  Resy^  which 
would  give  us  a  new  hguie,  the  name  of  whose  rubric  is  K^^y  an-tdnin- 
drdtana  ('Conquered  with  regard  to  a  lawsuit  on  (or,  respecting)  one's 
native  soil*  ?). 

{c)  Two  of  the  new  rubrics  may  be  combined  with  one  another  in  the 
same  manner.  Mosavin*  fiy  aro-j-azana,  for  instance,  may  be  combined 
with  another  new  one,  MosdvtW  andho  (which  is  itself  the  outcome  of 
Marfny  and  Manny  an -i ratio  ha/a) ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  new  figure, 
the  name  of  whose  rubric  is  the  terrible  one,  Mosavy  mdha/diyt  i.e. 
'Bewitrhmenl  that  kills.* 

Bui  liiese  combinations  are  not  at  all  done  at  random  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  subjected  to  strict  rules,  stating  clearly  which  two  rubrics  can 
give  birth  to  such  and  such  a  new  one.  In  this  manner  my  native  teacher 
manages  to  get  81  new  rubrics  (i.e.  besides  those  in  the  diagram), 
subjected  to  as  many  rules,  and  contributing  materials  for  as  many  new 
answers  to  questions.  The  relation  of  these  new  rubrics  to  the  question 
to      iTT^wered  is  the  same  as  ^bnt  between  the  original  rubrics  \\x\  the 

diagram;  and  the  question!  i  that  is  to  say»  when  1|  in  the  proceeding 
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just  described,  come  to  a  rubric  the  name  of  which  can  fairly  be  taka 
as  an  answer,  and  the  figure  of  which  is  like  the  one  in  the  robzic 
fepxesenting  my  question  (e.g^.  TaU)^  then— and  not  ontfl  tfaen^I  sfaaO 

have  finished  my  opeiatioes. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  give  all  the  8i  new  rubrics,  with  their  respective 
rules,  I  should  want  all  the  space  of  thi*?  number  of  the  Axntal.  I 
have  therefore  restricted  myself  to  the  general  theory  of  the  proceedings. 
But  I  am  afraid  the  reader  may  find  it  quite  intricate  enough  as  it  is. 
This  sikidj-  really  reminds  one  of  the  Danish  proverb  :  "Deceit  is  a 
science,  said  the  Devil,  when  he  gave  lectures  at  Kiel." 

My  native  helper  gives  me,  as  an  appendii  to  this  chapter,  a  long'  list 
of  roles  (23  in  nnmber)  regarding  fama^rana  (the  orthodox  manner  of 
obtaining  fc^ditm  fpiaeulaj  for  the  different  evils  to  be  averted ;  bnt  as  I 
am  obliged  to  abbreviate,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  reproduce  it  bete. 

VI. — ^MiscBZXANEous  SixiiyT.  In  all  the  varieties  of  nkidy  we  have 
hitherto  dealt  with,  thet  chief  object  in  view  has  been  to  get  an  answer  to 

qufsimu,  while  it  has  been  only  a  secon(!arr  and  subordinate  object  to 
find  out  the  remedies  against  evih,  that  is,  if  the  answer  informed  us  that 
some  evil  might  be  apprehended.  But  now  we  come  to  some  sikidy 
practices,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  nmedy  fhe'ern'/s,  or  to  procure 
a  prophyllactic  against  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  Od_y  ddsj-^  the 
Fampidtraii  iloka^  the  Fangaldn^keo,  and  others.  In  other  forms  of  this 
miscellaneous  sikuh  the  object  aimed  at  was,  to  find  ottt  /im$  and 
dimtimSt  when  and  where  something  was  to  be  fonnd»  or  was  to  take 
place.  This  was  the  case  in  Andnm^iiny  and  Andr9  fUty^  and  some 
others. 

A. — Odyhasy  (Charms  against  guns).  The  name  (^n-charms)  seems 
to  suggest  that  this  kind  of  sikidy  must  be  of  a  comparatively  recent 

origin,  as  guns  have  scarcely  been  known  here  for  much  more  than  a 
century ;  at  least  they  have  not  been  used  much  earlier  in  war  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  for  a  special  protecting  charm,  thf  charm  in  war.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  sikidy  practice  in  question  is  much  older  ;  and  the  name 
may  have  been  modernised  a  little  since  ^la,  came  into  use.  Before 
that  time  the  charms  were  probably  called  Stptar^kams ;  and  even  later 
on  we  find  the  expression  edm-basy  aman-dlfima  (charms  against  gnns 
and  spears).  The  comparatively  simple  roles  for  this  kind  of  sM(y  are 
the  following :  — 

I.  Such  a  sikidy  was  invariably  to  be  undertaken  on  the  last  one  of 
the  two  days  in  each  month  which  borrowed  their  names  from  the  month 
^^f?/'?  ( Ff^'/f^-<7</<i/<?),  because  the  obje  ct  of  the  charm  w'a«;,  «o  my  native 
informant  says,  to  make  the  ball  ^or  sj)ear)  Manddio  (pass  by  [without 
hitting])  the  person  for  whom  the  sikidy  was  made  ;  a  very  curious 
little  piece  of  Malagasy  etymology  for  an  Arabic  word  {Adaio^M^ 
Ad'-dahm,  Aqoarius  in  the  Zodiac). 

t.  Next  come  the  rules  for  the  erecting  of  this  sthtdy,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  laborious  affair.  The  great  object  was  to  get  a 
sikidy  in  which  the  figure  Adi/simd  {  jt[  )  occurred  in  the  rubric  Andria* 
manitra  (God),  and  nowhere  else  (i  e.  in  no  other  rubric  in  the  same  sikidy). 

If  this  did  not  happea»  he  had  to  erect  the  tii^<^y  anew  over  and 
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again  tmttl  It  happened.  And  at  1m  must  have  aeveii  meh  nkidy  ia  which 
Aditsim^  happened  to  &11  into  the  rabric  AniriamanUm,  it  must,  often 
have  taken  a  very  long  time  before  the  business  was  finished*  il  the 
arrangement  was  left  to  hap-hasard.  But  a  good  diviner  was  of  coniae 
attpposed  to  be  inspired^  and  then  he  may  have  hit  upon  it.  at  once. 

3.  Having  at  last  finished  his  seven  sikidy  of  the  said  description,  he 
took  out  the  beans  forming  the  figure  Aditsima  in  all  of  them,  and  applied 
these  beans  to  the  thini^  (for  instance,  a  piece  of  wood)  to  be  used  as  a 
gun-charm.  In  what  manntr  he  aj)plied  them  to  it  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me.  My  native  helper  simply  says  that  he  "mixed  them  with  it"  {**nahd' 
rony  /dmtny*) ;  but  anyhow  this  'application'  made  the  said  thing  a 
aure  chann  against  guns. 

One  may  ask  why  the  figure  Adiismd  in  the  rubric  'God*  should  have  < 
■Qch  a  protecting  power.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  natives  explained  this 
fiom  the  etymology  suggested  by  thl^ir  pronunciation  oi  Aditsima  {Adi/si- 
may,  literally,  *a  battle  that  does  not  burn'  ,  thinking  that  when  this 
figure  occurred  in  the  rubric  'God,'  it  naturally  meant  that  God  would 
make  the  batth-  tolerabi)-  moderate  (not  too  hot  ! ;  for  the  man  who  wore 
the  charm.  But  this  etymology  is  of  course  not  the  true  one  of  the 
Arabic  Avord  Aditsima.  Treatin,er  of  Adiisima  among  the  16  figures  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  was  ai  a  loss  as  to  its  etymology.  Seeing 
now  the  spedal  meaning  it  has  here  of  a  proUeimg  charm,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  al-himd^  the  inaccessible, 
the  protected  one  {hamat  to  protect  against  evils;  hutndya,  protection 
against  danger).  This  would  at  'any  rate  agree  exceedingly  well  with 
the  use  of  that  figure  here,  for  it  would  then  mean  'Protection  from  God,* 
and  reminds  one  of  the  Arabic  saying:  "Nobody  is  infallibly  protected 
{Jkima)  but  God  and  His  Prophet"  \i.e.  Mohammed). 

B. — Odim-bdroira  (Trade-charms).  These  were  used  to  make  trade 
successful.  They  were  etlected  by  erectini^  a  ukidy  in  which  there  occurred 
eleven  Adikasdjy  (  )•  The  beans  ui  these  eleven  identical  figures 
were  then  appfied  to  the  things  to  be  used  as  charms  to  make  trade 
succeed  well. 

0,T^Odim'pitia  (Love-charms).  These  were  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  by  erecting  a  smdy  in  which  the  figure  Vmtslm  {  ,\  ) 
occurred  in  the  rubric  Harhui  (and  nowhere  else),  and  the  figure 

Kizo  ( *  i  -  )  in  the  rubric  Nid  (and  nowhere  else}.   Such  a  VoniHra  was 

called  Mdmy  dho  (*I  am  sweet'),  and  such  a  Kizo,  KUy  miimba  ny  ndkiny 
('Small  and  [but  ?]  sticks  to  what  is  intended*).  The  charms  prepared 
in  tbi«;  manner  were  also  used  as  trade-charms,  as  the  .c^reat  object  in 
view  in  trade  also  is  to  make  the  customers  'love'  the  things  (i.e.  like 
them — a  Malagasy  idiom).  • 

jy.—  General  t  hnnns  (Charms  for  everything).  If  a  sikidy  was  erected 
in  which  the  liguic  iandu  miondnka  ( •  I  •  ,  also  called  Mblahtdy)  occurred 
only  in  the  rubric  Andriamanitra^  this  was  a  good  general  charm  for 
everything. 

'E,.'^F4mtidri''Ua  (Charms  against  vomiting).  The  description  my 
native  helper  has  given  of  this  and  the  next  operation  is  not  ;  }  clear 
to  me,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  make  outi  the  n^u^^  armnged  his  beam 
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•0  as  to  make  a  rough  pictote  of  a  man  (sometimes  he  seems  to  have 
made  this  picture  in  the  sand).  Then  he  gathered  them  together  and 
mixed  them  with  a  decoction  of  the  two  plants  Aferon-idny  {Mollugt 
nudkaulis)  and  Tamblisy  {Psorospermum  androsami/olmm^  Baker)  and  made 

the  vomiting  person  drink  it ;  and  after  having  also  made  him  drink 
some  ^'ra\  V  of  fat  beef  {rtm*  omiy  maiavy)^  he  was  cured  (no  doubt 

about  it !). 

F.  — Odin  ny  olntm  t'^hina  ^Charms  against  dislike  to  food).  Here  is 
a  useful  prescription  for  tliu^c  whose  appetite  is  failing.  The  mpnikidv 
arranges  his  beans  so  as  to  make  four  figures.  The  first  one  is  a  I'and^ 
miondrika  (  ' ;  ^ ) ;  the  second  and  third  represent  the  backbone  of  a 
man  {eolumna  fftrt^mlis) ;  the  fourth  one  a  bird.  Then  he  gathers  his 
beans,  mixes  them  with  water  ( by  means  of  seven  pieces  of  ViriDdkM)^  and 
makes  the  person  in  question  drink  the  water,  and  the  cme  is  compkte. 
At  any  rate  the  mpisikidv  did  not,  I  believet  mention  a  single  case  in 
which  it  had  failed  1  This  operation  was  called  Tdfik-^Hima  ('War 
against  diseases'). 

G.  — Fattgalht-kio  (Remedy  for  diseases  caused  by  eating  food  in  which 
there  was  a  tnafoah^a  [the  spirit  of  a  dead  man]).  Fafii^ahtt-keo  is  of 
course  the  catching  of  a  ho  (or  hco  it  might  be)  :  but  what  is  kto  ?  My 
native  informant  sa^•s  it  is  a  disease  caused  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  and  manifesting  itself  chiefly  by  vomiting  and  dislike  to  food. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  Malagasy  word,  as  it  occurs  only  in  the  sikidj  (per^ 
hajM  it  is  the  Arabic  qaiu^  vomiting).  ' 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  procednie  of  the  mpinkiijt  in 
snch  a  case  : — If  he  suspected  that  the  disease  of  his  patient  had  been 
caused  hj  eating  some  food  in  which  there  had  been  a  matoatoa^  he  fetched 
water  from  nine  different  valleys  'J6has<iha  shy)  and  nine  different  kinds 
of  food,  as  sweet-potatoes,  earth-nuts,  etc.  (but  not  including  n'ce^ 
*^fa  ny  van  did  Afidn'amanitrd^  [**the  rice  is  God"],  says  my  native). 
Having  got  all  these  before  him  he  began  to  examine  them  severally, 
asking  each  of  them  (or,  rather,  the  spirit  in  them) :  "Is  it  liiou  w  ho  has: 
made  this  man  ill  ?"  to  which  questions  the  mpisikidj/  himself  gave  ihe 
answers  (of  coarse  onlj  as  interpreter  of  Uie  spirit)  in  the  negative  or  affir- 
mative. Having  at  last  got  an  affirmative  answer,  he  took  a  oooking<* 
pot  and  made  three  lines  across  it  inside :  one  with  white  earth,  one 
with  led,  and  one  with  a  piece  of  charcoal** *'as  he  could  not  before* 
hand  know  whether  the  matoatoa  in  question  was  that  of  a  white  man,  or 
of  a  red  one,  or  of  a  black  one,"  says  my  native  hcl}>er.  This  being 
done,  he  put  some  fat  into  the  j)ot  and  placed  it  over  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  a  road.  While  burning  the  fat  in  this  manner  he  invoked  the  miitoatm 
In  question  not  to  trouble  the  sick  person  any  more,  as  he  now  had  got 
his  offering  for  the  sin  committed  in  eating  the  food  in  which  he  was. 
My  informant  adds  that  he  could  not  give  very  full  information  on  this 
subject,  as  he  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  learned  akUy  ;  and  the  wise 
men  at  Amb&tofinandiihana  did  not  think  it  proper  to  trust  such  dc^ 
secrets  to  a  youth,  as  it  was  their  opinion  that  he  would  in  that  oue 
die  young. 

H«— /hsi/s^ion'       or  imJMa  (The  bringing  back  a  semi*departed 
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spirit).  If  a  man  was  very  ill,  and  especially  if  he  was  van'  dispirited,  the 
tnpisikidy  seems  to  have  taken  the  last  expression  literally,  presuming 
that  his  spirit  {ambiroa  [=Ai.  ar-ruah,  the  spirit],  or  aloka  [his  shade]) 
had  actually  left  him.  But  nevertheless  he  did  not  despair  of  curing 
hisit  bat  immediatelT  set  to  work  to  bring  the  spirit  back,  raeorting  for 
this  purpose  to  the  following  means :  ( i )  He  made  a  figure  in  the  sand, 
representing  in  a  rough  wav  a  human  form.  (2)  He  erected  a  sikidy  in 
which  there  were  to  be  eignt  Vontsira  (  \^  ).  These  were  called  'The 
eight  healthy  men'  {I^y  vdlo  lahy  salamd).  (3)  He  erected  another 
in  which  the  fitriire  Ashralahy  (  .  )  was  to  occur  in  the  two  rubrics  Tale 
and  Andrifivi  nuira  and  nowhere  else.  This  was  called  'The  present 
.  Creator'  {Zanahdry  maiidinka).  (4)  He  erected  another  again  in  which 
the  figure  Alahtmny  (  ; '  ?  )  ^^'^^  occur  in  the  rubric  Trano  and  nowhere 
else.  (5)  Finally,  all  these  figures  (i.e.  Luc  beans  comprised  in  them) 
were  gathered  and  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  human  figure  mentioned 
above.  To  this  mixture  was  then 'again  added  the  fruit  (or  leaves?) 
,  of  the  Mttoia  and  Avutvy  trees  (two  species  ofj^ats)  and  the  TsiihhiMina 
l£fuise/unt  ramosissimum)  and  AfhoiamUlona  Uiterall3r,  Miving  1000 
years,*  the  name  of  a  plant  [^Polygonum  semgalense]),  some  few  hairs  of 
a  bullock  [taken  from  beneath  the  ears),  a  piere  of  bullock's  entrails 
{tsinaim4!hin-kena)y  and  some  dr}  i;rass,  chosen  from  that  on  which  the 
sick  man  had  walked,  and  so  placed  as  to  point  with  their  tips  towards 
his  house.  All  these  things  were  then  to  be  pounded  tog-ether  in  a 
moriar  by  the  sick  man,  while  the  mpinkidy  was  beating  a  blunt  spade 
{angddi'Wuhndro)  over  his  head,  invoking  his  poweful  sikidy  to  bring  the 
'  spirit  back,  in  the  following  manner  x  "Bring  back  the  shade  {pkka)  \ 
bring  back  the  ghost  (aMr^tnu) ;  even  if  he  has  been  buried  in  the  grave, 
!  even  if  he  has  been  sunk  down  in  the  waters,  etc.  O,  bring  him  back, 
j  ve  *£ight  healthy  men,'  bring  him  back,  thou  'Present  Creator,'  *bring 
j  nim  back,  thou  Alahizany  ;  for  there  is  nothing  ]re  cannot  effect,  nothing 
60  far  o£f  that  ye  cannot  reach  it,"  etc. 

l.^Aninm^iiuiy  literally.  The  days  of  the  land,*  but  in  the  sense  of 
the  different  quarters  or  directions  of  the  compass,  as  expressed  by  the 

!  place  in  the  house  assigTied  to  each  day).  Wnat  is  really  meant  by  this 
somewhat  indefinite  heading  is  the  art  of  finding  out  in  what  direction 
(north  or  south,  etc.)  you  are  to  seek  for  a  thing  that  has  been  lost,  stolen, 

•  or  gone  astray,  etc.  1  do  not,  however,  mean  to  rej)ro(luce  the  eleven 
rales  of  my  native  about  this  procedure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  sikidy 
brought  out  a  certain  figure  in  a  certain  rubric,  the  thing  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  one  direction  (e.g.  to  the  south) ;  if  it  brought  out  another,  then  in 
another  direction  (e.g.  to  the  east).  The  roles  then  point  out  which 
figure  agrees  with  each  direction.  These  directions,  however,  are  not 
named  north,  south,  east,  west,  etc.,  but  they  take  their  names  from  the 

,  sides  and  comers  of  the  house,  as  designated  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
month  all  around  the  house  (inside),  one  at  each  comer,  and  two  on  each 

I  side.  If  therefore  the  sikidy  brought  out  a  fipnire  which  pointed  to  tlie 
south-east,  the  mpisikidy  did  not  rail  it  so,  but  said  it  pointed  to  Asuro- 
tAnv.  the  name  of  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  (Cancer)  and  of  a  Ma- 
laga:iy  month,  which,  in  the  arraiigcmeui  aliuucd  10  u.uu\  c,  hu.d  iu  place 
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assigned  tu  u  at  ihe  90uiii-ea:biem  corner  of  the  huu:»e,     wiU  be  showA 
more  clearly  under  Vintana,  • 

T. — Andro /6isy  (literally,  'White  days,'  i.e.  the  days  on  which  some- 
thing  expected  or  sought  for  was  to  happen).  Suppose  that  I  have  lost « 
slave,  it  is  of  the  atmost  impoitance  to  me  to  know  on  what  day  I 
shall  find  him  :  for  then  I  do  not  trouble  nmelf  aboot  searching  for 
him  before  the  day  has  come.   Consequently  I  go  to  the  mpis&ndj^^   He  ; 
consults  his  code  of  laws  (which  of  course  ne  has  in  his  memory,  and  j 
does  not  nco^l  to  go  and  look  up  in  a  book,  as  we  look  for  a  passai^e  in 
the  Bible)  and  tinds  the  following  seven  rules  for  the  seven  days  of  the  , 
week,  commencing  with  Alarobia  (Wednesday),  which  is  therefore  in  this  ■ 
chapter  called  ''Mother  of  the  days"  [Rlnin^  ny  andro,  or  Rini-andro) 
(i)  Uarcna  and  Fahasivy  form  Alarobia.    (2)  FahaUlo  and  Marina  loriu 
Alakamisy.   {x)  VbhUm  and  ^hi  form  Zomi.  (4)  Anirkmamim  and 
ZtUmo  form  Asabdtsy.   's)  Mtuim  and  AimUmy  fotm  Alahidy.  (6) 
Vthioavv  and  AUamtUamy  form  Aldtsinainy.  (7)  FaJknmb  and  ZJUtam 
form  Talita*  This  means  that  if  the  mpjsiktdy,  aStier  having  erected 
his  iHU^yt  by  comparing  the  figures  in  the  rubrics  Harem  and/oAoin^  in 
the  manner  described  under  chap.  iv..  §  2  (Annual  X.  p.22g),  brings  out 
a  nev.'  figure  which  is  like  the  one  in  the  rubric  representing  the  question 
(1.^1  :it  rally  Tale ;  see  p.  230,  last  clause),  then  he  knows  that  what  he  asks 
about  will  occur  on  Alarobia.    1  have  chusen  onlv  the  first  of  the  sewn 
rules  for  illustration  ;  but  quite  the  same  proceeding  i:^  applicable  to  luc 
remaining  six. 

It  is  easy  to  see  thai  tliis  was  a  very  convenient  way  of  saving  mucii 
time  and  trouble.  Soppose  I  expect  a  friend  firom  Fiantontsda  oa 
Monday ;  bnt  he  may  have  postponed  his  depattnre  from  that  place,  or 
he  may  have  been  delsnred  on  the  road  ;  well,  I  go  to  the  mfiisAiifyf  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  will  not  arrive  before  Saturday.  Fancy  now  that  I 
had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  do  so  ;  what  would  have  been  the  conse» 
quence  ?  To  say  nothinir  of  other  inconveniences,  my  wife  would  cer- 
tainly have  kept  the  dinner  ready  for  him  from  noon  to  night  ever)'  day 
from  Monday  to  Saturday;  and  if  she  had  not  been  an  angel — which  of 
course  she  is — she  wouhl  certainlv  have  looker!  -erv  cross  when  he  at 
last  appeared  !  What  a  blessing  these  mpisikidj  mubi  liave  been,  espe- 
cially in  the  good  days  of  olc^  when  there  were  no  doctors  and  no 
telegraphs  1 

It  has  fteqnently  come  before  oar  notice  in  the  preceding  sections 
that  aJl  depended  on  what  fignres  were  placed  in  Mch  rabnc  \xf  the 
erecting  ot  the  tikidy.  As  the  first  four  mbrics  were  filled  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  have  depended  entirely  on  hap-hazard,  and  the  filling  of 

the  others  depended  upon  these  four  (see  chapter  iv.  §  r  and  2,  p.  229), 
we  should  conrlnde  that  nothing  so  far  was  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
vipistkuh  had  no  control  over  the  form  of  the  sikidv  he  erected,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  could  not  decide  beforehand  what  figures  he  would 
get  in  each  rubric.  Bui  1  understand  that  sometimes  (e.g.  in  producing 
love-charms,  trade-charms,  etc.)  he  took  the  liberty  of  filling  the  first 
four  nibrics  with  figores  which  he  knew  beforehand  (from  tiieonr  and 
experience)  would,  in  the  fiuther  piocedore,  prodoce  eaactly  the  ngaies 
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•he  wanted,  and  in  the  rubrics  be  would  want  them,  for  the  sikidy  in 
question.  How  else  could  he  have  got  a  sikidy  in  which  Adikasajy  (  •:•  ) 

occurred  eleven  times  ?  or  in  which  Vo?ihira  (  :':  )  occurred  eight 
times?  or  in  which  Vonisira  rame  into  Harena^  and  Kizo  {  )  into 
i\7<2  and  nowhere  else?  I  believe  he  would  oft*^n  have  had  to  erect  his 
Stktdj'  some  thousand  times,  before  that  could  'iiappen,'  if  he  did  not 
*makc  iL  Happen'  in  the  manner  intimatcMl  above.  No  doubt  he  general Iv 
began  working  on  the  hap-hasard  principle  ;  but  after  haviug  destroyed 
his  erected  likidy  several  times  and  begun  anew— just  sufficient  to  make 
his  spectators  understand  that  it  was  a  very  serious  affair— he  had  resort 
to  artificial  means  and  //Ki^/c  it  succeed.  I  fancy  that  this  was  the 
general  practice  in  producing  the  charms  described  above. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject  of  Miscellaneous  Sikidy  yet,  but  I 
must  stop  here,  as  every  thing  must  have  an  end.  And  if  I  had  descri- 
bed all  the  tricks  of  the  diviners,  and,  especially,  if  I  had  tried  to 
expose  all  the  artifices  by  which  they  managed  to  make  their  business 

gay,  I  should  have  wanted  more  space  than  any  magazine  could  possibly 
»ve  given  me. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  more  of  the  Hkidy  practice  on  the  coast. 
From  the  little  I  know  I  should  conclude  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  well 
developed  in  most  of  the  coast  provinces  as  in  the  interior.  Perhaps, 

however,  M^titdnana  may  be  an  exception  ;  for  this  is  the  country  of 
t}.(  Antr;ini6ro,  who  seem  formerly  to  have  been  more  connected  with 
the  Aral  -  than  were  any  other  tribes  in  Madagascar,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  oi  their  neiglibours  to  the  south  as  far  as  Fort  Dauphin,  who, 
accord  I  iig  to  Flacourt,  fur  centuries  have  hdu  much  to  do  wiui  ihe 
Axabs,  who  also  bad  taught  them  f^eomancy,  astrology,  and  the  ^kidy» 
I  am  therefore  particularly  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  information  about  the  nki^y  practice  amongst  these  tribes  (Antai- 
moro  and  Antan6sy). 

An  intelligent  native  at  Tamatave,  who  read  and  translated  part  of 
my  former  article  on  x/^f'f/r  to  some  other  natives  there  (Bt'tsimisaraka, 
I  presume),  writes  mi-  that  they  explained  to  him  that  iK'sides  the  more 
systematic  kind  o(  sikniv  treated  of  in  my  ariitie  i^Srkn/y  Aidnana),  they 
were  acquainted  with  no  leas  than  six  other  kinds,  viz. 

(i)  /ofia  {very  common,  they  say) ;  (2)  Sikidy  Aidnam-pbza  (common 
•nongst  the  Sakaliva);  (3)  Sikidy  AlakaMo;  (4)  Sikidy  Kvfaj a ;  (5) 
Siki^  Vint;  and  (6)  SMiy  TMnfliika*  These  are  all  said  to  be 
much  simpler  than  the  ordinary  but  in  the  short  description  he 

gi\  es  of  some  of  them  I  am  unable  to  see  anv  clear  theory,  /on'a  is 
said  to  have  only  two  rubrics  (columns  or  rows).  Sikidy  Alakarah^  has 
also  onlv  two  rubrir<.  hut  these  are  filled  in  a  mann(?r  different  from 
what  is  used  in  ordinary  sikidy  :  for  the  ffif  isikidy  takes  out  three  and 
thrre  of  the  beans  he  ha«  taken  into  his  baud,  and  if  the  last  beans  left 
III  ills  iiand  are  three,  he  puts  three  into  the  square  to  be  filled  ;  if  two, 
he  puts  two ;  if  only  one,  he  puts  one.  The  Sikidy  Ko/a/azxid  Wf^can— 
as  my  native  also  remarks — scarcely  be  called  a  sikidy  at  all.  The 
procedure  is  simply  the  following :  You  take  an  indefinite  number  of 

•  1 8uty  add  that  U^y  alto  ipMk  eiSikuHH'midriitfy,  m  ftkiad  oi  •inpMod  mAm^. 
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short  pieces  of  hefafa  or  vm  (cm  Is  a  tall  grass,  hofafa  a  broom  made  of 
grass  stalks)*  in  your  hand,  and  you  then  take  out  two  and  two  until 

you  have  only  one  or  two  left,  fiut  you  must  have  settled  in  your  own 
mind  at  the  outset  whether  one  left  should  mean  good  luck,  and  two  bad 
luck,  or  vice  versa. 

Most  of  us  may  be  acquainted  with  a  similar  practice  amongst  Europe- 
ans, but  of  course  only  as  an  amusement.  Some  pieces  of  straw  of 
different  lengths  held  in  the  closed  hand  are  drawn  out  by  diilerei.; 
persons  in  order  to  see  who  gets  the  shortest  one.  My  native  helper  sajs 
that  some  Malagasy  who  had  seen  Europeans  do  so  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  were  practising  a  kind  of  stkidy.  When  my  native 
friend  dissented,  they  said :  "Why  are  the  Europeans  here  accustomed 
to  leave  thoir  own  houses  a  few  days  before  they  set  out  on  their  journey 
for  Kurope,  if  it  is  nut  tu  practise  Sih'ffv  He  replied  that  they  did  so 
because  they  had  sold  or  ])acked  up  all  their  things.  "Well/*  they  said. 
**you  are  a  young  man  yet  and  do  not  understand  it  better." 

There  is  another  kind  of  Sikidy  (if  we  like  to  call  it  so)  which  I  have 
been  told  has  been  practised  by  an  old  woman  here  in  town.  Some- 
thing had  been  stolen,  and  nobody  knew  the  thief,  but  they  suspected  be 
was  to  be  found  among  the  servants.  So  the  old  woman  said: 
"Look  here,  I  will  show  you  who  has  stolen  it.  Let  each  of  you  bring  me 
a  little  piece  of  wood."  This  being  done,  she  r\n  all  the  pieces  exactly 
to  the  same  length,  gave  them  back  to  them,  and  said  :  "After  a  little 
while  you  all  bring  me  your  pieces,  and  you  will  see  that  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  thief  will  have  become  a  little  longer  than  the  rest."  But 
when  they  brought  their  pieces,  lo  1  one  of  them  had  become  a  little 
lil^f/^ than  the  rest;  for  the  man  who  was  conscious  of  being  ^amv 
had  thought  it  best  to  secure  himself  by  cutting  off  a  little  of  his  piece, 
which  was  exactly  what  the  sly  old  woman  had  calculated  would  take 
place.*  So  the  thief  was  found  out.  This  was  smartly  done,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  can  he  a  very  common  practice;  for  if  so,  it  would  become 
known,  and  conscquenily  be  useless.  For  ordinary  cases  of  this  kind 
the  Ati-pdkOt\  so  much  in  use  here,  would  work  better.| 

L.  Dablb. 

fOn  account  of  ihc  dvn.vrh  on  our  tpacit  we  anMiged  to  defer thi 
concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Dahk*t  papit^  &m  **Viniana  and  •S^M-ami^o,'' 
our  next  Number^ — ^£ds.) 


♦  A  similar  practirr  is  found  among  Oriental  peoples ;  st-c  .-tu  cicactly  parallel  acoood  fp 
thcj  above  iii  Kev.  Dr.  Thomson's  i'hr  Land  and  ihc  Jhiok,  i8S^  ed..  p.  15  ^. — Eds. 

t  "Atj-paku,  s.  [kako,  sweepings.]  A  mu<ie  oi  recwermg  *tolen  property  without 
detecting  the  thief ;  all  the  servants  or  MBployees  are  reuuircd  to  bring  ■ooMQiiiiv,  m  a  «mI 
bundle  of  grass,  etc.,  and  tn  put  it  in  n  c-f>neral  h-  ap  ;  tins  affords  an  cppoftnaity  to  lb*  friff 
of  secretly  returning  the  thing  stolen." — Mal.-Eng.  Lktct,  p.  70. 

X  Rokden  of  tbif  and  of  Mr.  Dihlc's  previous  paper  OB  SIfiUtff'wiU  be  amused  to  hc.ir  thu 
from  the  penis^il  of  the  paper  in  last  year's  ANNUAL,  a  old  friend  of  mine  and  occasioaal  con. 
tributor  to  the  ANNfAL,  Mr.  C.  Stauiland  Wake,  has  contrived  a  parlour  game  whi.  h  h.  r.,!^ 
"The  Game  of  .Ski«l(ly,"  to  bo  "playod  with  boards  of  %  »qtjare«,  markers,  count.Ts, 
and  dice/'  He  has  kin  !lv  nt  mo  a  copy  of  the  Rules  .f  tliis  eaine,  which  amy  ba  had.  I 
believe*  from  the  author,  CleveOoni  We«tboarae  AveatM,  Uuli.— J.i>.  (£0.) 
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HOW  WE  GOT  TO  MADAGASCAR  : 

A   VOYAGE  FMOM  PORT  LOUIS  TO  MANANJARA. 

T     COSE  your  sails,  for  the  pilot  will  be  on  board  in  a  few  m mutes." 

J.  Such  were  the  instroctions  which,  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  Sophia,  I  heard  given  to  the  first  mate  of  that  vessel,  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  17th  July  1886.  Soon  after  xo  o'clock  the  pilot  came 
on  board*  and  having  completed  the  necessaxy  preliminary  arrangements 
for  starting  the  vessel,  he  shouted  to  a  man  who  was  waiting  for  the 
command,  **Let  go  your  hawser,"  when,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  the 
Sophia  dipped  her  flag  three  times,  the  seaman's  professional  way  of 
saying  "Good  bye"  when  starting  on  a  voyage. 

The  distance  from  Port  Louis  to  MAnanjAra  is  abont  500  miles,  and 
our  liiuughia  on  leaving  the  harbour  were  that  perhaps  on  Friday,  but 
at  the  latest  on  Saturday,  we  should  land  at  the  port  for  which  we  were 
bound.  We  were,  however,  to  find  that  the  doings  of  our  little  bark 
conld  not  be  calculated  with  the  accuracy  with  which  we  had  been  able 
to  forecast  the  runs  of  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Garth  and  IHtart,  in 
the  former  of  which  we  had  come  from  England  to  Cape  Town,  and  in 
the  latter,  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Louis. 

During  Thursday  we  were  almost  becalmed  ofi'  Reunion,  but,  once 
away  from  that  island,  the  wind  favoured  us.  and  at  9  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  captain  cstimaled  that  we  could  not  be  more  thanal»out 
25  miles  from  the  land  ;  and  fearing  to  approach  nearer  in  the  night  lo  a 
coast  which  he  was  now  making  for  the  first  time,  •where  coral  reefs 
abound,  and  where  there  are  no  Tiffhthouses,  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  be 
put  "about/*  and  for  four  hours  the  Sophia  retraced  her  course,  when 
she  was  again  *bouted,'  an  d  her  bow  put  for  the  land.  The  morning 
of  Sunday  was  cloudy  and  rainy,  and  no  land  could  be  seen  when  I  went 
on  deck  at  6  o'clock.  At  noon  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  no  observation 
could  be  taken,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  weather 
cleared  ;  even  then,  however,  land  was  not  in  sight.  On  Monday 
morning  it  was  seen  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  the  captain  greeted  me 
by  sayui^  jucuiarly,  "Here  we  are,  somewhere  oil  the  coast  ol  Madagas- 
car." Our  hopes  were  raised,  and  we  confidently  assured  ourselves 
that  e'er  the  sun  set  we  should  be  at  anchor  off  Mananjara,  if  not  on 
shore  there.  Alas  I  we  were  sadly  disappointed,  for  neither  that  day,  nor 
the  next,  tior  the  day  after,  nor  indeed  for  sixtc  en  days  from  that  morning 
of  bright  hopes,  did  we  see  the  port  for  which  we  were  bound.  A  gentle 
breeze  carried  us  slowly  onward  toward  the  land  till,  at  noon,  the  captain 
took  his  observation,  when,  to  his  sur]»rise  and  to  our  intense  disap- 
pointment, he  found  that  his  "somewhere"  of  the  morning  was  75  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mananjara  ! 

The  order,  **Tu  the  north,"  was  immediately  given  ;  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  we  tried  to  believe  that,  after  all.  the  mistake  would  not 
prove  a  very  serious  afiair.  Paring  Monday  afternoon  and  night  we  did 
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80  well  that,  "reckoning  by  the  log,"  we  were  said,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
to  be  only  some  15  miles  from  our  destination.  The  day  unfortunately 
proved  clpudy  and  wet,  and  for  the  second  time  no  observation  could 
be  taken  at  noon  ;  and  although  we  kept  [iretly  close  to  the  shore,  no 
Mananjara  could  be  descried  before  tlu*  sun  went  down.  For  fear  of 
passing  it  during  the  night,  if  we  cuaunued  to  go  north,  the  vessel  vi-as 
kept  '*on  and  off"  till  the  morning ;  then*  however^  things  grew  worse 
rather  than  better,  for  from  early  dawn  till  evening  it  rained  without 
intermission,  and  again  no  observation  could  be  taken  at  noon.  No  one 
knew  our  actual  position,  so  till  ti  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  Sophia  took 
short  trips— now  a  little  way  to  the  north,  and  then  back  to  the  south, 
the  captain  hopincr  thus  neither  to  lose  nor  era  in  until  he  could  make 
sure  ol  his  position.  On  Ihursday  the  wt  ather  was  fine  and  the  sky 
clear,  and  a  y^ood  observation  was  obtained  at  noon,  when  it  was  found 
that  we  were  88  miles  to  the  south  of  Mananjara,  or  13  miles  further  to 
tile  wrung  than  we  were  discovered  to  have  been  on  the  Monday  whea 
we  first  made  the  land  1  The  blame  was  laid  to  the  current,  which 
the  captain  had  been  informed  set  to  the  norths  but  which  he  now  discO" 
vered  set  strong  to  the  south. 

Again,  ''To  the  north,*'  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  now  the  breeze 
was  not  so  good  as  when  the  first  mistake  was  discovered,  and  daring 
the  next  24  hours  we  did  only  t>t,  miles,  still  leaving  55  between  us  an^ 
Mananjara.  At  this  stage  of  the  voyage  we  were  becalmed  for  a  shor. 
time,  but  the  monotony  of  the  calm  was  soon  relieved  by  a  strong  breeie 
from  the  north-east,  which  effectually  prevented  any  progress  being 
made  in  the  direction  in  which  we  wished  to  go.  This  continued  for 
fortv-eigbt  hours,  with  the  result  that  on  Sunday^  at  noon  we  were 
declared  to  be  roi  miles  to  the  south  of  Mananjara ;  in  addition  to  which 
we  had  gone  away  from  the  land  and  were  "somewhere"  to  the  east  of 
Madagascar.  During  the  Friday  night  our  troubles  had  nearly  reached 
their  climax,  for  the  darkness  concealed  the  proximity  in  which  the 
ves'-i  1  was  at  one  time  to  the  shore;  and  the  captain  coming-  to  me  on 
Saturday  said.  "We  were  very  close  to  the  reef  last  night,  only  about 
a  ship's  length  from  it  !" 

The  N.E.  wind  sank  into  another  calm,  which  continued  till  wc 
'  turned  in"  on  buuday  night ;  but  on  Monday  morning,  it  was  our  joy  to 
find  a  breeze  from  the  south  filling  the  sails,  and  the  land  again  in  sight. 
The  observation  at  noon,  however,  showed  that  we  had  not  made  any 
progress,  but  that  we  were  liirther  to  the  south  than  ever.  On  Tuesday 
the  N.£.  wind  again  set  in,  and  our  latitude  at  noon  was  24  degiees 
south,  another  59  miles  being  thus  added  to  our  distance  from  Manaa- 
jara.    We  had  now  been  out  fourteen  days  ! 

On  Wednesday  hope  revived  in  our  hearts.  A  strong  S.E.  breeze 
had  set  in  during  the  night,  and  on  going  on  deck  I  found  our  bark  with 
all  sails  set  and  filled,  and  that  we  were  running  to  the  north  at  the  rate 
of  eight  knots  an  hour.  With  some  variation  in  its  strength,  this  breeze 
continued  for  24  hours,  enabling  the  captain  to  say,  "I  have  made  my 
latitude  now,  at  any  rate."  Of  course  this  was  only  a  guess  **by  the 
log,'*  but  the  log  does  not  tell  the  absolute  truth,  and  the  sun  had  to 
be  waited  for  at  noon  to  confirm  the  estimate,  or  to  show  how  much  il 
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was  wxong.  How  axudonsly  we  looked  at  the  beaveni  as  tioon  drew 
near  1  How  sincere  was  the  language  of  our  hearts  that  the  sky  might 
be  clear  I  It  had  been  cloudy,  with  occasional  squalls,  since  sunrise, 
and  88  It  o'dodL  approached,  alas  I  the  clouds  thickened,  and  once  more 
the  captain  was  unable  to  "get  the  sun."  About  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  land  was  sighted  ;  and  a  high  hill  standing  out  promi- 
nently in  the  landscape  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lug  had  perhaps 
given  a  correct  estimate  of  the  distance  wc  had  run,  as  such  a  hi  11  stands 
about  io  miles  inland  to  the  S.W.  of  Mananjara.  Now,  uiiioruinatelv, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  dying  since  the  morning,  gave  its  last  expiring 
Ineath  and  left  us  in  a  dead  calm ;  the  sun  set  before  any  objects 
coold  be  distingnished  on  the  shore,  and  we  had  to  pass  another  night 
not  really  knowing  oqr  position,  except  that  we  were  near  to  a  dangerous 
coast,  and  that  there  were  ugly  coral  reefs  ahead,  the  spray  from  the  sea 
breaking  on  which  we  had  seen  as  the  sun  set  behind  the  mountains  far 
awav  in  the  west. 

Thursday  morning  was  beautifully  bright  and  clear,  but  we  were  still 
becalmed.  As  soon  as  the  captain  had  taken  his  observation  and 
finished  his  calculations,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  *'You  were  right." 
The  *'right"  referred  to  an  opinion  which  I  had  expressed  earlier  in  the 
day,  that  we  were  still  some  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Mananjara,  which 
I  had  foxmed  from  the  position  of  our  vessel  in  relation  to  the  hill  which 
stood  out  so  prominently  as  we  neared  the  land  on  the  previous  after* 
noon.  Yes  ;  we  were  still  21  miles  to  the  south  of  Mananjara  and  be- 
calmed !  Should  the  wind  rise,  from  what  quarter  would  it  come  ?  If 
from  the  south,  or  from  the  east,  or  from  the  west,  we  could  reach  our 
destination  in  a  few  hours,  but  if  from  the  north,  it  might  yet  be  many 
days.  We  waited  for  the  first  breath  of  air,  and  watched  for  the  first 
ripple  on  the  ocean.  The  breath  came,  and  the  ripple  appeared,  soon 
followed  by  little  white-crested  waves.  The  wind  had  risen,  but  it  was 
from  the  north  I 

Our  only  chance  of  getting  up  to  Mananjara  was  by  making  a  long 
tack,  so,  steering  close  by  the  wind,  away  we  went  till  10  o'clock  at  night, 
when  wc  were  some  40  miles  out  at  sea.   We  then  turned,  and  the  head 

of  the  Sophia  once  more  pointed  towards  ]\Tada,c:ascar.  By  noon  on 
Saturday  (Auir.  14th)  wc  were  back  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  but 
found  that  instead  of  gaining  by  the  tack  we  had  lost  19  miles,  being 
that  much  further  to  the  south  than  wc  were  at  noon  the  day  before.  I 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  ugly  fact,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the 
cunent.  I  suggested  anchoring  and  waiting  till  the  wind  changed,  and 
argued  with  the  captain  that  there  could  be  no  greater  risk  in  doing  so 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  we  found  ourselves  to  be  than  off  Ma- 
nanjara, since  one  spot  is  as  much  exposed  as  the  other;  but  my 
suggestion  found  no  favour  in  his  professional  eyes.  The  vessel  was 
ordered  "About,"  and  by  4  o'clock  p.m.  we  were  again  out  of  sight  of 
land,  with  our  course  as  due  east  as  if  we  had  been  bound  for  Mauritius 
mstead  of  Madagascar. 

The  aspect  of  thin.u^s  was  »,^ettincr  serious,  and  whether  the  provisions 
Would  last  for  the  uidefinite  time  which  seemed  to  be  before  us  became 
Apiacticai  question  of  some  moment.  It  was  satisfoctory  to  learo  that 
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of  ship  biscuit  and  salt  beef  and  pork  there  was  a  supply  sufficient  for 

three  months.   Whatever  else,  therefore,  might  be  before  us,  we  should 

not  die  of  starvation  ;  and,  with  the  appetite  sufficiently  keen,  we  might 
come  to  reli'^h  even  hard  biscuit  and  the  sailors'  'junk.'  We  were 
already  undergoing  a  training  calculated  to  lead  to  that  issue.  The 
Sophia  was  not  a  passenger  vessel  ;  she  had  no  accommodation  for 
passeni;crs  and  made  but  small  provision  for  the  wants  of  thf)so  *^he 
took  from  Port  Luuis.  No  fresh  or  tinned  meats  or  any  kind  of  poulir;. 
was  laid  in,  even  for  those  of  os  who  by  courtesy  were  styled  *caliiB 
passengers so,  even  from  the  first,  the  cook  did  not  indulge  us  with 
luxuries  or  cause  us  to  fare  sumptuously.  Out  of  the  limited  means  it 
his  disposal  he  provided  for  us  two  meals  a  uay,  to  the  latter  of  which, 
served  about  sunset,  he  was  wont  to  call  us  by  saying,  **You  take 
some  breakfast  ?"  He  was  a  good-hearted  Swedish  youth,  with  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English.  The  dish  upon  which  he  most  fre- 
quently exercised  his  culinary  skill  was  a  stew  of  cabbage,  onions,  and 
potatoes,  with  just  a  flavouring  of  salt  meat,  and  this  generally 
appeared  at  both  the  morning  and  evening  meal.  With  cabbage  we 
were  supplied  in  excess  from  the  beginning  till  the  dose  of  the  voyage, 
leading  a  fellow*passenger  to  remark,  nave  cabbage  two  times  a  day 
for  twenty-one  days.   1  no  want  cabbage  any  more  for  six  months." 

The  breeze  which  took  us  away  from  the  land  was  succeeded  bj  a 
calm  which  lasted  forty  hours,  but  on  Mondav  evening  a  fair  wind  sprung 
up  ;  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  on  Tuesday  we  sighted  land  again, 
but  it  was  still  far  far  away  on  the  western  horizon.  The  caj)tain  was 
confident  that  he  was  all  ri^ht  this  time  ;  and  althouj^h  he  could  hardlv 
expect  to  make  the  port  in  the  night,  having  no  lights  on  shore  to  guide 
him,  he  decided  to  continue  his  course  forward,  and  said  that  he  shoulu 
anchor  off  whatever  part  of  the  coast  he  might  happen  to  make,  and 
there  wait  till  the  morning  revealed  the  exact  position.  Accordingly, 
forward  we  went  with  a  capital  breeze.  At  8  o'clock  the  moon  rose  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  and  by  9  o  clock  it  was  evident  that  the  land  w  as  prettv 
near.  Soon  a  light  was  distinguished,  and  close  observation  discovered 
that  it  was  from  a  vessel  ahead  uf  us.  We  went  cautiously  toward  it,  in 
the  meantime  shortening  sail  and  preparing  to  cast  anchor.  Tlic  ve?«tel 
ahead  was  evidently  one  riding  at  anchor,  so  it  was  certain  that  at  last 
we  had  made  some  port.  Gradually  we  came  to  a  convenient  distant  c 
from  her,  when  the  order  rang  out,  "Let  go  the  anchor,"  and  the  music 
of  the  chain  running  out  gladdened  our  ears.  We  were  at  anchor,  but 
where  ?  We  could  not  be  certain.  It  was  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and 
we  were  too  far  out  in  the  open  roadstead  to  distinguish  anv  objects  on 
the  shore.  We  went  below  and  lay  down,  asking  ourselves*  *'Is  it 
Mananjara  }  or  Mahela?  or  some  other  port  ?"  The  morning  removed 
all  uncertainty.  At  daybreak  the  captain  sent  a  boat  to  the  Phnf.r. 
the  ship  we  found  at  anchor ;  and  a  note  was  brought  back  in  which 
was  written,  "This  is  Mananjara." 

J.  PfiAR^B. 
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M.  GRANDIDIER'S  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  IN 

MADAGASCAR. 

PART  L~GEOGRAPHICAL, 

Introductory  Note  — There  are  probably  very  few  people  who  take 
any  interest  in  this  threat  island  who  are  not  acquainted  with  tJie  name  of 
M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  or  who  have  not  lu  .nd  (jf  his  travels  and  s(  it-ntific 
researches  in  this  C(nintry.  This  ilhi^triiais  French  naturalist  and 
s:avant  hai>  done  more  than  any  previous  uavellur  to  make  Madagascar 
known  to  science  ;  and  to  bim  we  owt;  the  first  accurate  mapping  of  the 
coontnr  as  a  whole,  and  the  first  correct  sketch  of  its  physical  geography.* 
In  various  departments  of  natural  history  also  M.  Grandidier  has  made 
valuable  additions  to  what  was  previously  known  of  the  fauna  of  the 
island ;  while  in  his  magnificent  work  upon  Madagascar  in  thirty  4to 
volumes,  his  magnum  opus,  still  in  process  of  publication,  he  will  probably 
gather  up  everything  of  value  in  various  branches  of  research  which  has 
Ik'ch  collected  not  only  by  himself  hilt  by  numerous  <  thrr  labourers  in 
the  same  field.  M.  (irandidier  has  already  made  known  in  various 
French  scientific  periodicals  and  in  some  smaller  separate  publications 
the  principal  results  of  his  discoveries  ;  and  as  these  are  summarised  in 
a  hriehmn  entitled  Notice  sur  ies  Travaux  Samtifyues  tk  M»  Alfred  Gntn'^ 
diiier  (Bans :  1884;  pp.  54),  I  have  thought  that  a  translation,  slightly 
compressed,  of  this  pamphlet  would  be  of  great  interest  to  many  readers 
of  the  Annual.  It  should  be  said  that  M.  Grandidier  had,  previous  to 
his  visits  to  this  country,  also  made  scientific  explorations  in  South  Ame- 
rica, in  British  India,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  these  are 
briedy  noticed  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to;  but  the  prinLi})al  i)art  of  it 
^about  nine-tenths  of  the  u  hole)  is  devoted  to  Madagascar,  with  which 
countrv'  M.  Grandidier's  lame  as  a  scientific  explorer  will  doubtless  be 
chiefly  connected  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  account  is  divided  into  (i)  A  General  Sketch  of  lournevs  in  the 
Country;  (2  Geographical  Labours ;  (3)  Meteorological  and  Magnetic 
Observations;  and  (4^  A  Study  uf  the  Geology  and  Natural  Productions 
of  Madagascar,  including  its  Ethnology.  Of  these,  the  third  is  included 
in  a  sini^de  paragraph,  bpace  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  translation  of 
the  whole  in  the  present  article  ;  the  third  and  fourth  sections  must  be 
reserved  for  our  next  number.  I  will  oidy  add  that  I  have  M.  Grandidier's 
kind  jjermission  tu  translate  and  reproduce  for  the  Annual  this  article, 
as  wed  as  other  pamphlets  of  his  in  the  French  language.— J. S. 

Genekat.  Sketch  of  Journeys  in  Madagascar.  After  a  few 
'paragraphs  describing  his  researches  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  cua- 

*  It  mt»t  not,  however,  be  suppotrd  that  even  M.  Grandidier  liaa  tnvened  the  whole 
island.  I^gc  trai  ts  of  the  interior  have  not  yet  been  crowed  oither  by  him  or  by  anv  other 
European;  and  m  some  directions  journeys  have  subsequentlv  been  made  both  by  £&gliah, 
French,  and  Genxun  travellers  over  ground  which  M.  Grandidier  did  not  approach. 
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.  qjudingwith  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  where  his  health  suffered  much  from 

ttie~^niwlle,  M.  Grandidier  says : — My  health  growing  worse,  I  was  glad, 
after  a  long  period  of  expectation,  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  island  of 
Reunion,  whi-re  1  remained  during  the  close  of  the  year  1864  and  the 
beginning  of  1H65,  Ikit  I  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  part  of  the  world 
without  casting  a  glance  at  Madagascar ;  and  the  few  months  I  passed  on 
the  cast  coast  in  1865  showed  me  thai  this  island,  upon  which  so  much 
has  heen  written,  and  which,  on  the  faith  of  hundiedsof  books  published 
about  it,  I  had  believed  to  be  sufficiently  well  known,  if  not  in  all  its 
details,  at  least  in  its  general  features,  was  on  the  contrary  a  veritable 
hrra  incogniia.  Various  insurmountable  obstacles  in  fact  had  up  to  that 
time  prevented  all  scientific  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  island ; 
and  so  one  could  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  works  published  by  different 
authors  do  noi  merit  all  the  confidence  one  is  accustomed  to  place  in 
them.  Out  of  all  those  treating  of  the  island  which  were  available  at 
that  time,  the  only  ones  which  could  l^e  consulted  with  profit  were  the 
Histoire  de  Madagascar  by  F^lacourt ;  the  Hisioty  of  Madagascar  by  Mr. 
£Uis  (which,  however,  is  onlf  a  histonr  of  the  Hova  people,  and  which,  ia 
the  midst  of  interesting  and  reliable  chapters,  contains  at  the  same  time 
many  errors) ;  and  the  Documents  suria  C6te  occitkniale  by  M.  Guillain. 

As  for  M.  Leguevel  de  Lacombe,  who  relates  with  all  their  most 
minute  details  his  travels  across  the  island  both  from  north  to  south  an  i 
from  east  to  west,  and  whnse  fantastic  assertions  have  been  accepted  by 
geographers  without  (juc  tion — he  has  presented,  as  a  veracious  narrative, 
a  romance  drawn  only  from  his  own  imagination. 

Besides  the  narratives  of  different  persons  who  have  traversed,  aiid 
always  by  the  same  route,  the  08  miles  which  separate  And6vor4nto  from 
Antanilnarivo,  there  was  nothing,  up  to  the  date  of  my  journeys,  from 
which  to  construct  a  chart  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  ezcqpt  the 
absolutely  false  statements  of  M.  Leguevel  de  Lacombe  ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  ever)  thing  still  remained  to  be  done  from  a 
topographical  point  of  \  iew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fauna  and  flora, 
which  offer  such  new  and  stiauLre  forms,  had  only  be-  n  studied  on  some 
pomts  of  the  coast  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antananarivo  ;  there 
must  therefore  be  many  discoveries  for  any  traveller  happy  enough  to 
be  able  lu  travtiise  the  island  throughout  its  whole  extent.  1  acre  were 
also  curious  and  important  investigations  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
races  which  have  accumulated  and  mtermingled  in  this  comer  of  the  eaithi 

It  was  in  1865  that  I  made  my  first  voyage  to  Madagascar;  I  landed 
at  Point  Larr^e,  opposite  the  little  French  colon\  of  Ste.  Marie.  I  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Imi^nna  had  always  been 
opposed  to  foreigners  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  but.  confi- 
dent in  the  experience  gained  by  contact  with  numerous  savage  tribes 
among  I  had  so  often  been  on  good  terms  (hiring  my  previous  travels,  I 
reckoned  upon  being  able  to  baffle  the  watchfulness  of  the  chiefs  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  verj  heart  of  the  countr}'. 

I  had  chosen  the  north-cast  coast  of  Madagascar  as  the  point  of  depSI^ 
ture  for  my  explorations,  with  the  double  object  of  avoiding  the  already 
well-known  route  from  Tamatave  to  Antananarivo,  and  of  not  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  myself  and  my  resetrchet*  Nolwithp 
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standing  all  my  efforts,  I  was  the  object  of  constant  surveillance  by^\\ 
governor  of  the  province  of  Iv6ngo ;  I  coald  not  get  away  from  the'coAt' 
or  give  mjself  up  to  any  topographical  work ;  so,  returning  to  Ste.  Marie, 
I  took  the  French  government  schooner  and  repaired  to  Antongil  Bay. 
There,  however,  the  same  difficulties  met  me.  But  the  time  was  not  entirely 
wasted  ;  I  turned  it  to  some  account  by  studying  the  fauna,  the  flora,  the 
lanjrimj2:e,  and  the  customs  of  that  part  of  tlic  island,  and  by  _f,^cttinp:  a 
footinij:  into  the  country.  Such  prL-liminary  investiij^atinns  are  indispensible 
in  order  to  travel  with  profit  and  in  safety,  so  as  not  to  overload  one's 
bagi^aj^e  with  useless  collections,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  always  accompany  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom 
one  ought  to  be  on  good  terms. 

The  few  favourable  results  of  this  first  exploration  led  me  to  turn  my 
attention  to  other  portions  of  Madagascar  for  my  next  journey,  and  I 
chose  the  southern  region.   The  countries  of  the  Antandr6y,  the  M4ha» 
I  fdly,  and  the  S4kalAva,  which  are  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
island,  are  with  justice  considered  as  dangerous  from  the  rapacious 
and  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  are  independent  of 
the  Hova,  and  I  hoped  that  there  I  should  not  encounter  the  same 
I   difficulties  as  in  the  east.    Besides  this,  no  geographer  or  naturalist*  had 
I   visited  those  regions.    I  embarked  on  the  6th  of  June  1866,  at  Saint 
[  Denis,  on  board  the  three-^masted  barque  rinfatigahh,  one  of  four  ships 
which  for  some  years  past  have  run  the  risks  of  trading  between 
Fort  Dauphin  ancf  the  entrance  to  M6ronddva;  on  the  nth,  we  cast 
anchor  opposite  Cape  St.  Mary.   This  was  the  first  year  that  ships  dared 
;  venture  to  anchor  near  this  arid  coast.   A  line  of  sand  dunes  destitute 
of  vegetation  ;  reefs  of  rock  which  stretch  level  with  the  water  for  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  and  are  eontinually  beaten  by  the  waves  of 
j   a  stormy  sua;  no  trace  ot  human  habitaiion    there  seems  nothing  in 
short  whieh  could  attract  ships  towards  this  desolate  countri',  where 
landing  is  most  difficult  on  account  of  the  constant  and  heavy  surl. 
I      The  Infaiigabk,  at  great  risk,  came  to  endeavour  to  collect  a  cargo  of 
I  'orseille/  a  lichen  useful  for  dyeing,  which  forms  the  principal  wealth  of 
I  the  south  and  the  south-west  coasts  of  Madagascar,  and  which  grows 
abundantly  on  the  bark  of  the  spiny  and  stunted  shrubs  characteristic  of 
these  deserts.    A  stay  among  the  Antandroy  who  inhabit  this  country  is 
somewhat  risky,  for  they  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other  :  and  the 
abject  want  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  have  lived  for  (  (-nturies  in 
,   misery  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  really  incredible. 
I       From  Cape  St.  Mary  I  repaireil  to  Masik(^ra,  then  to  Tolla.  My 
I   excursion  into  the  country  of  the  emigrant  Antanosy  from  the  latter 
I  place  enabled  me  to  ascertain  to  what  geological  formation  the  south- 
i  west  region  of  Madagascar  belongs.  The  Nerinean  and  other  fossils 
I  characteristic  of  the  Jurassic  limestone,  which  I  collected  there,  prove 
the  existence  of  Secondary  strata,  which  cover' a  vast  extent  of  surface 
and  rest  upon  a  thin  bed  of  Nummulitic  rock.    Beinj^  not  unaware  of 
I    the  numberless  diffu  ulties  wfii.  h  were  '^ure  to  impede  my  researches 
;   amongst  a  cruel  and  superstitious  population,  and  of  the  dangers  which 


*  M.  Peters,  and  he  only,  had  paM«d  a  few  dayt  ia  th«  harbour  of  Tolia* 
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"■^rlM-'St  encounter  in  a  country  where,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
sc4T'ral  ships  had  been  pillaged  and  their  crews  massacred,  I  had  only 
desi>:npd,  in  this  preliminary  exploration,  to  prepare  the  way  for  another 
i<uini<  \  later  (.11.  1  only  took  with  me  the  most  slender  amount  of 
baggage  :  a  little  sextant  with  iu  ariilicial  horizon,  a  barometer,  some 
thermometers  and  scalpels.  It  was  only  hastily  and  by  stealth  that  I  was 
able  to  make  some  meridional  observations. 

After  this  second  journey^  I  returned  to  France  to  obtam  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  the  work  which  I  purposed  undertaking.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  gave  me  a  number  of  valuable  instruments  for 
scientific  observations,  and  all  tb**  apparatus  required  for  the  measure- 
ment of  crania,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  natural  histoi}' 
specimens. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  November  1867  that,  charged  afresh  with  a 
scientific  mission,  1  left  Paris.  I  first  visited  the  south-east  coast  of 
Madagascar  and  touched  at  Yivib61a,  a  little  port  which  is  now  and 
then  visited  by  some  coasting  vessels  from  tne  island  of  Rdonicm. 
During  this  voyage  I  proved  that  the  names  of  the  rivers  situated  be- 
tween F&rafingana  and  Fort  Dauphin,  between  tlie  23  rd  and  the  ssth 
parallels,  were  wrongly  placed  on  the  maps,  and  these  I  have  rectified. 

From  Yavibola  I  went  direct  to  Tolia,  a  town  which  became  for  some 
months  the  centre  of  niv  ojierations.  My  first  care  was  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  king  of  Fiher^nana,  [.aliimerisa,  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  on  my  {)revious  jouniey.  and  with  whom  I  had  be(  ome  a  *brother 
by  blood'  ^by  the  Jali'dra).  1  knew  ihai  the  Sakalava  had  aiinbuted  to 
me  in  1866  ttie  not  very  enviable  reputation  of  being  a  sorcerer ;  and  I 
wished,  from  the  period  of  mv  arrival,  to  attach  the  king  to  my  interests 
hj  means  of  presents*  I  well  remembered  that  I  had,  during  mj  iUy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fiherenana,  heard  of  many  kabdry  or  proclamations  Ibr 
the  prevention  of  sorcery,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  royal  protec- 
tion  that  I  was  able  to  set  off  safe  and  sound.  No  accusation  in 
the  barbarous  districts  which  are  independent  of  the  Hova  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  sorcery;  if  the  pretended  crime  is  proved,  im- 
mediate death  i&  the  puni^litnent  of  the  culprit.  1  do  not  know  a  people 
more  stupidly  superstitious  than  the  Malagasy.  With  liic  iakdiava,  in 
common  witn  the  other  tribes,  nothing  happens  naturalljr :  good  or  ill 
fortune,  all  is  due  to  fate  and  to  talismans.  What  vexation  and  weari* 
ness  have  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  daily  caused  me  on 
account  of  the  absurd  fears  which  they  manifest  against  sorcerers.  Now 
every  one  is  a  sorcerer  who  distinguishes  himself  from  other  people  by 
his  actions  or  his  words  ;  and  the  traveiirr  who  passes  his  time  in 
collecting  information,  in  writing,  in  observing  the  stars,  in  **talking  with 
the  Q:ood  God,"  a^  tht^y  say  in  their  picturesque  idiom,  or  in  managing 
a  crowd  of  instruments  each  more  extraordinary  ih;iii  the  other,  and  in 
collecting  the  skins  of  animals  and  putting  reptiles  into  spirits  — is  natu- 
rally in  their  e^s  one  of  those  monsters  one  cannot  fear  enough,  and 
against  whom  it  is  well  to  take  every  precaution.  I  was  acquainted  with 
their  habits  and  their  laws,  and  I  lived  their  kind  of  life ;  I  had  won 
over  to  myselfj  or  rather,  I  had  bought*  the  ^ood  will  of  the  chiefs  and 
of  the  people ;  although  I  could  never  tell  what  difficoltias  I  might 
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experience  in  pnraaing  my  stndies,  or  what  Insunnottntable  obatacles 
'  might  prevent  me  from  attaining  the  objects  which  I  meanwhHe  perse-. 

I   veringly  pursued.    If  self-interest  had  not  been  the  most  powerful  motive 

:  for  their  actions,  I  should  certainly  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  com- 
plete helplessness. 

The  king's  village  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Man6mbo  ;  it 
was  on  returning  to  Tolia  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  discover,  at  Ambd- 
lintsdtrana,  an  extensive  bed  of  fossil  bones,  amongst  which  I  have 
found  a  new  species  of  Hippopotamus,  almost  all  the  fragments  of  the 

,   foot  of  the  colossal  bird  the  i£pyomis,  and  two  gigantic  Tortoises. 

While  staying  at  Tolia  I  occupied  myself  with  majtping  a  chart  of  St. 

I  Augustine's  Bay.  By  the  help  of  the  speed  of  the  propagation  of  sound 
I  obtained  a  base  of  more  than  1 3  miles,  and  I  immediately  commenced 
a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  River  Anoldhina  or  St.  Augustine.  Un- 
fortunately, at  S^lob4,  at  the  vary  time  when,  coming  safe  and  sound  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahafaly  and  arriving  among  a  f  riendly  people,  and 
believing  that  I  should  have  no  more  difficulties  to  encounter  for  the 
remainder  of  my  journey,  I  was  altogether  stopped  by  the  war  which  un- 
e^cpectedly  broke  out  in  October  1868  between  the  Antanosy  and  the  iiara. 

The  emigrant  Antanosy  were«  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
region,  the  onljr  ones  amount  whom  I  could  find  porters  for  the  scientific 
instruments  which  I  took  with  me,  and  upon  whom  I  could  reckon  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  the  east  coast ;  but  now,  not  onlv  were  all  the  able* 
bodied  men  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  daily  fighting,  out  their  enemies 
stopped  up  the  route  which  I  should  have  taken.  The  Antandroy,  the 
Mahafaly,  and  the  Bara  are  tribes  addicted  to  plunder,  to  theft,  and  to 
murder  ;  to  put  myself  into  their  hands  with  vo}  barter  goods  and  my 

]  instruments  would  have  been  to  sign  my  death-warrant.  I  sj)eak  thus 
from  experience,  having  been  plundered  by  the  Mahafaly,  and  having 

eartricated  myself  from  their  hands  not  without  difficulty  and  danger* 
After  some  weeks  of  waiting  amon^  the  Antanosy,  and  no  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs  taking  place,  while  teyer  had  much  w  eakened  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  mjrself  to  returning  to  Tolia,  where  I  could  find  some 
assistance.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  which  I  made  to  traverse  the 
island  from  west  to  east. 

It  was  only  after  a  rather  long  convalescence  that  I  was  able  to  resume 
my  topoLTaphical  work.  First  of  all  I  visited  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Tsiiniliiaiiipcts6tsa,  which  is  situated  six  miles  from  the  Mahafaly  coast, 
and  a  little  south  of  the  24th  parallel.  The  country  is  so  dangerous  that 
I  dared  not  risk  myself  with  my  instruments,  or  with  any  other  object 

I  which  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  natives  or  awaken  tbeir  supersti- 
tions fears.  It  was  only  by  a  rapid  reconnaisance  that  I  could  go  so  far 
as  to  assure  myself  of  the  existen  c  of  this  lake,  which  I  had  often  heard 

;    spoken  of.    I  then  undertook  the  hydrography  of  the  River  Fiher^nana. 

i    But  persecution  recommenced,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  country  stopped 

!  my  labours  at  about  15  miles  from  the  coast.  I  could  do  nothing  more 
on  these  inhospitable  shores,  where,  notwithstanding  well-tried  patience 
and  continual  attempts,  my  position  became  every  day  less  tenable  : 
80  I  left  St.  Augusuue'a  Ba)  in  the  month  ux  i'cbiUaiy  1869  and  set  otf 
for  M^nab^. 
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Th6  rainy  season  had  now  set  in,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  tnmUbif 
becomes  impossible.  Clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  of  wasps  invade  Hb^t 
west  coast,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  renders  the  roads  impas- 
sable. I  stayed  during  the  winter*  at  the  village  of  Amb6ndro,  which 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  M6rondiva  ;  and  I  protited  by  the  time 
there  spent  by  completing:  ^^^y  collections.  When  I  wa^  able  to  re  le- 
nience my  g'eoqraphical  labours,  I  endeavoured  to  survey  ilie  course?  01 
the  Tsijob6nina  or  Mauid  and  of  the  Manainb61o  ,*  but  1  was  not 
allowed  to  ascend  these  two  rivers  for  more  than  10  mites  from  the  sea. 
Notwithstanding  the  presents  which  I  distributed  liberally  to  the  Sakalava 
king  To^ra  and  his  chiefs,  I  could  not  get  beyond  this  limit.  Advancing 
inrtner  north  I  eiperienced  still  greater  difficulties;  and  it  was  completely 
impossible  for  me  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  territories  of  the 
Timahflaka,  the  TimarAha,  and  the  TimilAnja,  three  petty  independent 
Sakalava  tribes  which  live  between  Cape  St.  Andrew  and  18"  20'  of  south 
latitude.  My  reputation  as  a  dangerous  sorcerer  had  preceded  me  in 
these  ree^ions  ;  and  I  was  also  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  the  Arab 
slave-traders,  who  carry  on  the  trade  there  and  cherish  intense  haired 
to  Europeans.  After  troubles  of  all  kinds  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself 
to  departure  from  these  shores  and  to  leave  for  N6siM.  I  was,  however* 
able  at  the  same  time  to  cast  a  passing  glance  over  this  unknown  coast* 
and  to  collect  some  documents  which  are  not  without  interest ;  I  also 
fixed  astronomically  the  principal  points. 

From  Nosibe  I  went  to  MojanL,^^,  from  whence  I  at  len^srth  succeeded 
in  goinc:  ^ip  Hova  capital.    My  journey  lasted  twenty-six  days. 

I  very  much  wished  to  take  this  route,  which  no  European  had  up  to 
that  time  travelled  by,  because  it  does  not  lie  far  af)art  from  the  course 
of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Madagascar,  the  Betsiboka;  and  I  liad 
often  been  told  that  one  could  ascend  it  in  a  canoe  almost  up  to  Anta- 
nanarivo ;  so  I  thought,  on  the  faith  of  this  information,  that  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  me  to  open  up  from  this  side  of  the  island 
a  sure  and  easy  way  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  the 
central  province  of  Imerina.  But  I  convinced  myself  that  the  Betsiboka 
is  not  navifrable  beyond  it<=  junction  with  the  Ikiopa.f 

The  roul('  which  leads  from  MojangA  to  Antananarivo  passes  over  the 
most  desolate,  sterile,  and  desert  region  mat  can  be  imai^nned.  One 
travels  first  for  about  ^even  dav«?  and  a  half  across  j)lains  of  the  Second- 
ary formation,  whicii  are  dry  and  covered  with  scrubby  vegetation  and, 
here  and  there,  with  dwarf  palms.  From  these  we  come  to  the  grand 
granitict  elevated  mass,  which  extends  from  the  22nd  degree  of  south 
latitude  as  far  as  P^nddva  Bay ;  here  one  finds  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days  nothing  but  a  sea  of  mountains  without  a  tree,  except  for  a  few 
patches  of  wood  in  the  ravines,  and  with  no  plant  except  coarse  grass. 
This  country  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  populated.  The  city  of  Antanana* 


•  M.  Grandi(}icr  hero  uses  iho  Word  'hiver*  for  the  seasoil  we  generally  call  die  'vuniner'  is 
these  southern  latitudes.— J.s. 
t  It  is,  howeireri  ttavigable     Iwge  <!MMm  lumber  np  thaii  <Ua  poa^ 

tanrin.-i.— J.s, 

t  More  accuiatclv,  aa  Mr.  Baron  has  shown  (ANNUAL  -i.,  ji.  60),  of  i^hmacy  Metamor* 
\fbM  rodn,  giMiM,  inicA-teluft,  etc..  at  trail  m  gnnita.— j.s, 
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ilvo  U  situated  to  the  east  of  a  vast  circular  area,  the  Btoimttitatra 
plain*  which  is  admirably  cultivated  with  rice  and  is  extraordinarily 
populous.  This  plain,  over  which  low  hills  are  scattered,  is  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  dried-up  lake,  and  measures  about  16  miles  long  by  about  15 

miles  wide. 

Thanks  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Rainilai4riv6ny,  I  was  able  to  make  a 
map  ol  ihe  province  of  Imerina,  which  is  iniiabitcd  by  the  Hova,  and 
of  which  Antananarivo  is  the  capital ;  the  base-line  for  this,  obtained 
-  \xf  astronomical  obserations^  measures  abotit  33  miles.  I  chose,  for  the 
'  extremities  of  this  base-line,  two  mountains  situated  almost  on  the 
same  meridian,  one  of  which,  8250  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  island  and  commands  a  view  over  the  whole  province, 

Leaving  Antananarivo  I  went  to  the  Ankay  plain,  which  I  followed 
'  as  far  a?  the  sources  of  the  Mang6ro,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  the  east 
coast ;  then,  crossing  some  hills,  I  was  able  to  study  the  great  valley 
occupied  by  the  Sih^naka,  where  we  find  the  most  important  lake  of 
Madagascar,  the  Alaotra,  wiiose  existence  I  was  the  first  European  to 
discover.  I  returned  to  the  Hova  capital  across  the  mountainous  region 
wbidh  borders  the  Ankay  plain  to  the  west.  This  journey  lasted  for 
twentj-eight  days. 

I  afterwards  left  Antananarivo,  on  the  ayth  of  November,  to  go  to  Mo» 
rondava  (Ambondro),  on  the  west  coast.  I  traversed  part  of  the  B^tsil^o 
country,  a  more  populoi3s  region  than  those  I  had  crossed  in  coming  from 
Mojangi.  Trees  are  not  very  common  there,  and  one  must  often  go 
from  three  to  four  days*  journey  from  ditferent  villages  to  procure  the 
wood  necessary  for  building ;  but  the  valleys  formed  by  the  innu- 
merable torrents  which  cut  the  granitic  mountains  in  all  directions 
are  somewhat  large,  so  that  there  rice  can  be  cultivated.  The  road 
descends  first  directly  south  for  about  miles,  then  it  turns  towards  the 
west ;  I  passed  the  Hova  forts  of  Eti^mo,  ^b6bin6my  and  Janjina. 
There  ends  that  sea  of  mountains  which  I  had  not  left  since  getting  to 
the  fort  of  Ant6ngodrah6ja.  On  leaving  Janjina  we  enter  a  Secondary 
plain  84  miles  in  length,  divided  at  about  42°38'  of  cast  longitude  by  a 
I  very  straight  chain  of  hills,  which  appears  to  stretch  from  north  to  south 
I  nearly  throughout  the  whole  island.  On  the  20th  of  December  I  arrived 
!  at  the  mouth  of  the  Morondava,  where  I  stayed  the  winter  j^the  rainy 
season].  '  We  had  travelled  toward  the  west  for  1 50  miles. 

On  the  15th  of  March  1870  I  left  Ambondro ;  the  fine  season  had 
returned,  and  I  sailed  in  an  outrigger  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
•  river  MaitampAka  to  Mats^roka,  from  whence  I  reached  the  Hova  fort 
of  Mdnja,  which  is  the  most  southern  point  which  the  Hova  actually 
hold  in  the  Sakalava  country.  This  part  of  the  island  is  thinly  peopled 
Bnd  rather  dangerous  to  travel  in  :  ever}'  day  the  prika  or  highway 
robbers  come  and  make  raids  to  carry  otf  cattle  and  people.  About  the 
time  of  my  passing  through  it,  a  thousand  independent  Sakalava  had 
attacked  a  convoy  of  1500  oxen  escorted  by  50  Hova  soldiers  and  some 
'  officers  ;  all  the  animals  were  carried  oft",  six  soldiers  and  an  officer  of* 
the  iith  honour  ^a  general)  were  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
me  made  slaves.  Having  happily  escaped  a  similar  fate,  I  was  able  to 
tiavaise  the  Betsileo  cottnt7  through  its  whole  extent,  and  I  visited 
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its  capital*  Piantantsdai  which  is,  on  accotmt  of  ita  populatton  and 
its  trade,  the  aecond  town  in  M  id  i  ascar,  and  to  which  no  European 
had  up  to  that  time  penetrated.*  Then  I  proceeded,  always  across  an 

uninterrupted  mass  of  mountains,  to  MAnanjAra,  one  of  the  princifttJ 
ports  of  the  west  coast.  This  part  of  the  country,  crossed  here  and  there 
by  forests,  is  more  fertile  than  the  regions  which  I  had  previously 
passed  through.  This  journey  lasted  twenty-nine  days,  from  the  west  to 
the  east  coast. 

My  researches  into  the  history  of  the  country  and  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreign  races  into  the  island  led  me  to  go  to  M^t&nana, 
where  there  are  still  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  who 
emigrated  to  Madagascar  in  ancient  times.  I  collected  nameroos  do- 
cuments relating  to  this  curious  tribe,  and  I  made  extracts  from  books 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  they  presen'e  with  religious  care. 
My  journey  along  tbf  c:i?t  coast  enabled  me  to  correct  the  position  of 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  ports  which  were  omitted,  wrongly 
placed,  or  misnamed,  from  Matitanana  as  far  as  beyond  Antongil  Bay. 

From  Mcihanoro  I  went  up  to  Antananarivo,  always  across  rugged 
mountains,  but  through  a  country  comparatively  fertile.  I  had  at  this  time 
the  happiness  to  be  able  to  observe,  on  the  day  following  my  arrival,  two 
occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  so  that  I  fixed  the  latitude  of  the 
Capital.  My  researches  among  the  Hova  and  in  the  province  of  Imerina 
were  now  completed  ;  I  went  down  to  Andovoranto  by  the  ordinaiy 
ronte  and  reached  Tamatave,  then  went  to  Point  Larr^e  to  complete  mv 
latent  n  r  rk,  the  survey  of  the  coast  wliich  I  had  traversed  in  1865.  I 
then  set  ofi'  for  France,  where  1  arriveci  at  the  close  of  1870.  Since 
that  period  I  liave  worked  at  the  preparation  and  publication  of  my 
Histoire  dt  JlaJa^asiur,  of  which  six  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and 
which  will  comprise  thirty  volumes. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  short  analysis  of  the  scientific  work 
which  I  have  accomplished  in  the  various  explorations  the  itinenries 
r  hich  I  have  just  briefly  sketched.  The  work  I  have  carried  ont 
in  Madagascar  from  1865  to  1870  has  had  reference  to  the  geography 
of  the  island,  to  its  cHniate,  and  to  its  natural  productions.  We  shall 
divide  it  therefore  into  three  sections. 

I. — GsooRAPHiCAL   Resbarchbs.   It  18  an  admitted  faat  that  a 

traveller  cannot  carry  out  geodetic  operations,  such  as  the  measurement 
of  arcs  of  the  meridian  or  of  parallels,  in  order  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  Earth.  He  can  only  make  known  the  regions  he  explores  from  a 
topoi^raphicdl  point  of  view,  by  asccrtainiiiL;:  its  natural  divisions,  iLs 
contour,  the  dibtribulion  of  its  waters  and  its  forests,  the  position  of  its 
villages,  in  short,  the  preparation  of  a  map*  But  the  map  of  an 
uncivilised  country  cannot,  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  comprise 
all  the  details  which  are  required  in  a  map  of  large  scale,  or  oven  in 
one  of  medium  scale  ;  it  should,  however,  represent  the  main  outlines 
in  a  clear  and  preriic  fashion,  and  give  the  general  and  characteristic 

*  M.  Grandidier  is  mistaken  in  this  statement.  A  year  and  a  half  befort  Idt  rmt,  in 
Se])tcmb<  r  iSrS,  Fi  marantsoa  ;r-  ^  ♦he  principal  towns  in  the  Betsileo  pmnnce  were  risitcd  br 
the  Rev.  T.  LampbcU,  of  the  Cliuich  i.issioiuuy  Society  j  bcc  C.^urcn  MnsMuaty  InUih^at" 
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features  of  the  country.   In  civilised  countries,  where  industry  is  well 

developed,  there  is  a  tendency,  and  with  good  reason,  to  give  a  con- 
tinually increasing  ■^r-ale  to  maps;  so  that  engineer^  and  soldiers,  scien- 
tific students,  and  even  agriculturists,  may  be  able  to  use  them  in  their 
various  pursuits,  so  tliat  they  need  not  be  obliged  to  collect  upon  the 
spot  the  inlbrmation  which  they  need  for  each  particular  undertaking. 
But  the  time  and  expense  which  a  similar  work  would  entail  in  uncivilised 
or  barbarous  countries  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the  uses  such 
maps  could  serve ;  and  besides,  the  traveller  being  generally  alone  in 
his  most  distant  explorations,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  a  survey  showing 
all  the  details  of  the  soil,  could  only  give,  after  years  of  labour,  a  map 
of  a  very  limited  region  instead  of  a  genera!  outline,  which  in  the  first 
i nstance  will  be  of  more  ^'orvice  to  science  and  for  colonisation.  The 
methods  of  survey  ought  indeed  always  to  have  a  degree  of  exactitude 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  tlie  country  surveyed.  So  that  on 
my  journe}  s  I  have  not  attempted  the  most  minutely  exact  methods, 
nor  have  I  used  the  most  delicate  instruments,  such  as  are  employed 
Id  Europe  for  topographical  surveys.   I  have  rather  chosen  to  survey 

^  in  a  rapid  and  less  expensive  style  (such  as  M.  d'Abbadie  has  employed 
with  so  much  success  in  Ethiopia)  all  the  prominent  summits  and  the 

;  principal  villages  and  streams,  which,  laid  down  on  the  map,  serve  as 
fixed  points  between  which  other  details  of  the  region  have  been  added, 

I  some  taken  with  a  graduated  circle,  and  others  simply  from  sight.  In 
short,  in  these  expeditions  it  has  been  my  chief  aim  to  observe  not 
with  minute  precision,  but  rapidly  and  broadly,  because  I  could  not 
reckon  upon  the  morrow,  and  I  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  con- 
stantly cropping  up ;  and,  owing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  I 
have  very  often  had  to  take  my  Utitudes  or  horizon  observations  hiding 
myself,  as  if  I  was  committing  a  crime. 

i  X  .-^NoHa  tur  Its  CSies  Sud  et  Sud-ouest  de  Mais^p^a$^  {BuHiHn  la 
SociHi  de  Ghgraphu  de  Paris  \  Oct.  1867),  avec  une  carte.  All  authors 
have  spoken  of  the  incomparable  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Madagascar  and 
of  the  beautiful  vegetation  nf  its  mountains ;  and  certainly  their  descrip- 
tions have  not  been  without  influence  upon  those  attempts  at  conquest 
which  have  been  made  at  different  times.  WuX  such  a  pleasing  picture 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  condition  of  an  immense  extent  of  country 
in  the  southern  region,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  my  journev  in  1866, 
remained  unexplored.  I  have  in  fact  proved  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  about  it,  all  the  space  comprised  between  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
the  ssnd  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  44th  degree  of  east  longitude  on 
the  other  side,  is  only  a  vast  arid  plateau,  of  which  the  mean  height  does 
not  much  exceed  from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these  plains, 
which  have  an  aspect  of  sadness  and  desolation  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves,  there  are  few  mountains  and  few  streams. 

During  this  same  journey  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
numerous  errors  and  omissions  in  all  the  mai)s  and  charts  j)ublished  up 
that  period.    Out  01  the  41  villages  wiiich  are  found  between  Point 

I       •  TUf  and  tiM  fbOofriag,  ia  Itriiob  tM     ttfifli  of  fbe  vaiboi  pabltettioot  isfu«d  by  M. 
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Barlow  and  the  mouth  of  the  Morondava,  only  six  were  shown  ;  I  have 
determined  the  position  of  all  the  other<;.  rno^^t  of  them  astronomicallv. 
The  rivers  there  were  wrongly  marked  and  wrongly  named  :  some  were 
placed  where  none  existed  ;  others  were  wanting  ;  and  ihe  Mang6ky,  the 
third  important  river  in  the  island,  which  was  made  to  flow  into  the 
sea  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  into  the  bay  which  the  Malagasy  call  Tsingiliflly, 
and  where  there  is  no  stream  at  all,  really  empties  itself  lo  miles  further 
north  and  by  two  principal  months,  the  Fang6ro  and  the  MiUol6ha.  I  have 
corrected  aU  these  errors,  one  of  which  was  very  serious  from  a  navigator's 
point  of  view.  I  have  also  ascertained  the  existence  on  this  coaat  of 
two  lakes  which  were  np  to  that  time  onknown,  the  Tsimanampetaotta 
and  the  H66try. 

z^^Une  Extursion  dans  la  Rigion  Australe  chez  hs  Aniambvys  {Bull. 

Soc.  des  Sciences  ei  Aris  de  la  Reunion  ;  1868).  This  notice  contains  the 
acronnt  of  my  journev  in  Androy,  the  southern  province  of  Madagascar, 
where  no  other  traveller  had  previously  set  foot.  One  gets  there  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  res:ion  (see  p.  331). 

3.  — N'ole  sur  la  Cole  Sud-est  de  Mndagascar  {Bull,  Snc.  Giog.  ;  ae  sem. 
18^1).  This  notice  is  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  positions  of  the 
mouths  of  the  eight  principal  rivers  comprised  between  22°56'  and  24°3o' 
of  south  Idiitude,  rivers  which  were  nidrkcJ  on  all  the  maps  with  an  error 
of  from  10  to  20  miles,  and  of  which  I  have  fixed  the  exact  positions. 

4.  — Madagascar  [Bull.  Soc.  Geog. ;  aotit  1871),  avec  une  carte.  This 
paper  IS  accompanied  b\  a  general  map  of  the  island,  a  map  which 
serves  up  to  the  present  time  as  the  basis  of  all  those  which  have  been 
published  both  in  Enjg^land  and  Germany  and  even  in  Madagascar,  and 
shows  the  different  itineraries  of  my  successive  jonme3r8.   In  the  first 
place,  I  succeeded  in  completely  crossing  the  island  three  times 
(i)  from  MojangA  to  Andovoranto;  (a)  from  Ambondro  to  Mahanoro; 
and  (3)  from  Matscroka  to  Mananjara.    Besides  these  journeys,  I  pene- 
trated in  the  south  of  the  island,  setting  out  from  Tolia,  as  far  as  the  co'.mtn* 
of  the  emigrant  Antanosy.    In  the  centre,  I  followed  the  Ankay  valley 
in  all  its  lenq-th  as  far  as  the  very  sources  of  the  Mangoro,  and  I 
explored  the  bihauaka  euuntry,  where  one  imdb  the  iargeat  lake  in 
Madagascar,  the  Alaotnu   I  made  the  ascent  of  the  most  elevated 
peaks  of  the  huge  mass  of  Ank4ratra,  and  I  visited  Lake  It&sy,  which  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Imerina.  In  the  west  I  ascended  for  several 
miles  from  the  coast  the  great  rivers  Mania  and  Manambolo.  It  is 
through  these  successive  journeys  that  I  have  been  able  to  fix  in  an  exact 
manner  the  principal  features  of  the  orography  and  the  hydrography  of 
Madagascar  and  the  very  curious  distribution  of  its  forests. 

Lastly,  I  have  examined  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coast,  from 
Masikora  to  Cape  St.  Andrew  and  from  Bembatoka  liay  to  Nosib^,  on 
the  west ;  and  from  Vavibola  to  Mahanoro  and  from  Andovoranto  to 
Antongil  Bay,  on  the  east ;  and  I  have  added  a  hundred  villages  to 
those  which  were  shown  on  the  eastern  coast,  1 1  on  the  southern  coast, 
and  50  on  the  western  coast.  I  have  corrected  the  positions  and  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  streams,  rather  more  than  on  the  east 
coast  and  it  on  the  west  coast. 
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In  the  countries  of  the  Sakalava,  the  Mahafaly  and  the  Antanosr, 
where,  as  1  have  said,  they  consider  as  a  sorcerer  every  person  who  is 
dificrent  from  other  people,  a  traveller  engaged  in  scientific  researches 
naturally  gives  rise  to  suspicion.  In  the  countries  subject  to  the  Hova, 
where  superstition  is  less  and  barbarism  not  so  great,  the  distrust  which 
the  inhabitants  have  always  felt  for  foreigners  is  an  obstacle  of  another 
kind,  but  not  less  insurmountable.  It  is  then  not  at  all  surprising  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  my 
cheer  lions  as  complete  and  exact  as  I  could  have  desired,  nor  could 
I  follow  the  ordinary  methods  of  topographical  surveying.  More  fre- 
quently I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  fixing  by  numerous 
latitudes  the  position  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  coast  and  of  my 
various  halting-places  in  the  interior.  I  have  nevertheless  always  taken 
care  to  fix  each  point  by  as  many  series  of  circum-meridional  altitudes 
as  I  could  possibly  take;  and  I  have  obtained  results  quite  sufficieaily 
accurate  for  the  map  which  I  am  preparing,  the  probable  error  of 
my  latitudes  not  exceeding  200  to  300  m^res. 

For  the  longitudes  I  have,  where  at  all  practicable,  had  recourse  to 
the  procedure,  so  practicable  and  so  exact,  of  the  occultation  of  a 
star  by  the  moon  ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  I  determined  the  longitudes 
of  Antananarivo  (45°  15^  45"),  of  Tolia  (41°  24'  45"),  of  Salobe  (42®  24' 
45',  nnd  of  various  points  on  the  west  coast,  Slorondava  (41*  56' 15'') 
and  bbahdzo  ^41°  58'  00"),  with  the  probable  error  of  a  mile. 

All  those  itineraries  which  unfortunately  I  could  not  survey  with  the 
liicudolite— whose  constant  eniDloyment  would  have  greatly  excited  the 
opposition  of  the  natives  and  have  certainly  led  them  to  prevent  my 
advance --have  been  surveyed  with  the  compass  with  the  greatest  care 
and  verified  by  numerous  observations  for  latitude.  These  various  itine- 
raries amount  to  a  total  of  more  than  i860  miles  in  the  interior,  and  of 
1550  miles  along  the  coast. 

Up  to  that  period  geographers  had  shown  the  mountains  of  Madagas- 
car .ti  :  indom,  just  following  their  own  fancy,  in  fact,  all  the  maps 
previous  to  1871  represent  this  island  as  divided  from  north  to  south,  in 
the  line  of  its  greatest  length,  into  two  very  ni-arly  equal  parts  by  a 
great  mountain  chain,  which  sends  forth  ranufications  both  to  east  and 
west,  and  between  which  extend  large  valleys.  The  watershed  is,  in  the 
same  wav,  placed  very  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  immense  forests  cover 
almost  tie  whole  surface.  This  arrangement  of  mountains,  of  shram,  and 
of  fonsts  IS  altogUher  errtmeotts.  The  island  of  Madagascar  in  fact,  as 
my  map  shows,  comprises  two  very  distinct  portions:  the  eastern  region, 
which  is  entirely  mountainous,  and  the  western  region,  which  is  flat. 
The  mountain  mass,  whose  base  bathes  in  the  Indian  Oc  ean  on  the 
east  coast  and  which  covers  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  inland,  rises 
pretty  rapidly  up  to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet;  from  thence  it  is 
a  sea  of  mountaiua  whose  mean  elevation  is  from  3300  to  4000  feet, 
and  which  only  leave  little  narrow  valleys  between  them,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  vast  circular  expanses,  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes 
more  or  less  dried  up,  such  as  the  plains  of  Betsimitatatra  and  of 
Antstbanaka,  and  the  valley  of  vVnka}-.  As  for  the  'plateau'  which  old 
maps  show  in  the  interior  of  the  island*  it  has  no  existencet  since  the 
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central  portions  have  such  an  irregular  surface  that  one  most  oftai 
travel  a  long  distance  before  finding  a  level  plot  even  of  a  few  aero 

in  extent.*  After  a  journey  of  120  miles  across  these  mountains,  one 
descends  by  an  abrupt  slope  into  the  great  western  plain,  which  is  cut 
from  north  to  south  by  two  small  mountain  chains.  The  streams,  as 
Flacourt  hail  remarked,  and  contrary  to  that  which  most  modem 
maps  show,  take  their  rise  much  nearer  the  eastern  coast  than  the 
western ;  so  that  the  watershed  is  situated  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  way 
across  the  island. 

Lastly,  the  forests  of  Madagascar,  as  I  was  the  first  to  point  ont,  have 

a  ver}'  peculiar  arrangement.   A  belt,  in  some  places  several  leagues  n 

bread!  :i  and  following  the  coast-line,  from  which  it  is  not  very  distant, 
completely  f^urrounds  the  island, f  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  girdle. 
This  forest-belt  follows,  on  the  east  coast,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  central  mass,  leaving  between  itself  and  the  sea  lo^s' 
hills  and  mountains  covered  with  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  patchr- 
of  wood.  Another  belt,  which  is  still  narrower,  stretches  parallel  wiih 
the  first  one,  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed, 
The  vast  expanse  of  country  which  is  suitounded  bv  this  girdle  of 
forests  is  devoid  of  trees,  and  even  of  shrabs,  in  all  the  mountainous 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  over  two-thirds  of  its  surface.  These  monntains 
and  hills  are  only  covered  by  a  coarse  grass,  which  is  not  even  ftt 
for  food  for  the  cattle,  but  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  fuel.  Over 
the  plains  of  the  west  and  thf  <outh  are  scattered  small  patches  of 
wood  and  isolated  trees.  Or.  '  1  ^  that  it  is  far  from  the  truth  that 
there  are  immense  forests  almost  covering  the  island,  as  has  been  often 
said.  I  will  add  that  if  we  except  a  few  very  beauiiiul  plants  and  trees, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  form  and  the  elegance  of  their  foliage^ 
such  as  certain  palms,  the  tree*fems,  and  several  exquisite  orchids, 
which  adorn  the  forest-belts  we  are  speaking  of<— the  larger  number  of  the 
trees  found  there  have  not  a  very  vigorous  appearance  ;  their  moderate 
height  and  their  covering  of  lichens  show  that  the  soil  from  which  th^ 
sprinp:  is  of  no  great  depth.  The  forests  of  the  north-east  seem  finer 
than  the  others. 

^.'-NoUs  sur  les  Rechcrches  Giographiques  dans  Vile  dt  Modagucor 
(Comptes  rendti!^  de  rAdiJimit  des  Sciences ;  aoOt  iSyi^. 

6. — Rapp>~>rts  au  Mimstre  de  V Instructioyi  puhliquc  sur  une  Mission  a 
Madagascar  ( Archivu  dts  Mm,  ScL  et  Lit,;  it  sir,  t,  iv,  1867;  /.  vii. 
1872;. 

I.^Excursion  che%  les  Anfan^sys  imigrh  f Bull.  Soc.  GtOg. ;  f^v.  1872/, 
avec  une  carte.  This  pamphlet  gives  details  about  the  cuuiury  of  the 
Mahafaly  and  the  emigrant  Antanosy,  whose  capital,  Salobe,  is  situated 
64  miles  from  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  and  where  no  other  European  had 
until  then  penetrated.  The  sketch  map  of  the  route  which  accompanies 

•  I  think  M.  Grandidier  has  here  a  little  px.iq^q^er.itod  the  irreg^nlarity  of  the  siirface  of  the 
iulciioi  uiuuntitnous  re|;ion.  The  level,  ux  nca.r]y  lev  el,  porUuiis  are  more  numerous  than  h* 
supposes  ;  as  those  will  admit  who  have  travelled  in  V'onizongo,  or  Anativolo,  or  IliA  tbUmS 
of  the  Mraian.Va  an(l  the  ATaaa;i*a.  or  tilt-  Ant'^ir.iK.j  di>''''i.  t  >>r  |>  irt«;  >.f  ')>•.  ronn^rv  on  the 
rcMtd  to  FmiiaiAuUiua.  kucU  ati  the  c/iira,  the  di«tnct  ruaud  AiuDuaitra,  aad  uiaui  piacci.'— J.d. 

t  SM|  harmmt  Mr,  BuotlB  (WDarki  oa  Ibja  point,  page  974,  imU^—J^B* 
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this  pamphlet  gives  an  outline  survey  of  the  Anolahina,  the  most 
important  river  of  the  south-west  of  Madagascar.  The  triangulation 
M'as  prolonged  a?  far  as  the  River  R;\nom^na,  which  is  situated  further 
Aorthi  but  the  natives  would  not  let  mc  ascend  it  beyond  sixty  miles.* 

— Madagascar  i^BulL  Soc,  Giog. ;  avril  1872,  avec  una  carte).  This 
article,  which  treats  specially  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  productions 
of  the  country,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  further 
uu,  is  accompamed  hy  a  fac-simile  of  three  maps  of  Madagascar,  one 
of  1858,  anothef  of  1863,  and  mj  own  of  1871,  in  order  to  show  the 
important  modifications  which  my  explomtions  have  produced  in  oar 
Imowledge  of  the  orography  and  the  hydrography  of  this  island. 

V^^fogt  Seimtifique  it  Madagatcar  (Reo,  Scieni,  iSiiJ.   In  this 
paper  I  have  given  a  compressed  account  of  my  geograpmcal  lahonrs 

and  a  description  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  island. 

lo^'^La  Carii  di  la  Pmince  d*  Imerina,  Antographite  en  quatre 
couleur?,  k  1/200,000  ;   1880.    The  province  of  Imerina,  -^hich  Euro- 
peans formerly  wronq-lv  named  Ank6va,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Madagascar;  it  is  the  most  populous  and  important  of  all  the  provinces, 
for  one  must  count  there  at  least  1,200,000  inhabitants;   and,  as  the 
^hole  island  has  hardly  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  one  sees 
that  it  alone  includes  about  half  the  total  population.   Imerina  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Hova»  who»  thanks  to  their  tnperior  intelligence,  their 
habits  of  obedience  to  discipline,  the  instruction  received  from  European 
officers,  and  also  their  unusual  fecundity,  have  enjoyed  for  a  century 
past  a  preponderant  position  in  Madagascar,  under  the  guidance  of 
Andrlanamp6inim6nna  and  RadAma  I.    So  that  as  it  was  here  a  matter 
of  great  interest  not  to  rest  content  with  a  simple  survey  by  compass, 
1  made  every  effort  to  project  over  its  surface  a  scries  of  triangles. 
Frum  seven  principal  summits  I  took  with  the  thro  inlite  a  number  of 
horizontal  sights,  comprising  357  observations,  and  1  ubtained  either  by 
the  eye  or  bv  the  Bumier  compass  the  details  included  in  tiie  triangles. 
I  was  aided  in  this  last  wori  by  a  missionaryf  whose  professional 
duties  take  him  all  over  this  dismct,  and  whom  I  furnished  for  this 
purpose  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  instructions.  I  procured 
two  bases  for  the  astronomical  observations  by  carefully  taking  the 
latitude  of  one  of  the  two  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Ankaratra  mass 
of  mountain,  and  that  of  Antananarivo,  on   one   side,  and   of  the 
mountain  Miak6tso,  on  the  other.    The  centre  of  my  operations  was 
Antananarivo,  J  at  the  open  space  called  AndohAlo. 

The  map  which  is  the  result  of  these  observations,  and  of  which  I 
published  m  1880  a  preliminary  sketdi  to  the  large  scale  of  1/200,000, 
serves  as  the  basis  of  an  ennaved  map  which  will  accompany  tlie 
volume  on  the  geography  of  Madagascar  I  am  now  preparing.  It 
comprises  an  extent  of  countiy  of  about  90  miles  by  76,  with  an  area 
of  about  6800  miles;  on  it  are  shown  the  positions  of  about  800  summits, 
ot  which  550  are  named,  and  of  a  thousand  villages  and  hamlets,  of 
which  568  have  their  names  given. 

*  ^^!obo,  lat.  south  23°  31'  23" ;  Tolia,  lat.  aonth  J}*  Si'  tl*.   f  Rtiv.        ItoUlt.    %  Ll^ 
toutii  ih'  55'  4' ;  long,  east  (Ffeik)  45**  43." 
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n. — La  Province  <r  Jnurina  {Bull.  Soc.  Geog.;  zme  trim.  1863,  avec 
UHe  carte  hypsomctrique).  In  this  article  I  have  given  a  general 
sketch  of  the  province  of  luicciim,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  aectiun.  both  from  the  point  oi  view  of  its  physical  aspects, 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  it»  political  (Uviaiotti  and  its  tnhahifita.  A 
bypaomtdcal  map,  to  the  scale  of  i/sooiooo,  with  cudas  each  dlitaaa 
froBA  the  other  100  metres,  has  been  prepared  thft  help  of  a 
thousand  observations  of  altitude  *  taken  both  by  myself  and  Mie 
Roblet.  It  shows  clearly,  by  the  help  of  graduated  tints,  in  one  part 
the  great  mass  of  Ankaratra,  of  which  the  four  peaks,  Amb6hiinir^n- 
drana  (7710  ft.),  Ank^Lvitra  (8300  ft.),  Tsi^faWo  (8333  ft.\  and  TsiAfa- 
j^vona  (8497  ft.),  are  the  highest  points  of  the  whole  island.  In 
another  part  is  i»hown  the  valley  of  Betsitoitatatra,  which  extends  to 
the  west  of  the  Capital,  aod  which  is  watered  by  the  Ikiopa  and  its 
trihiitaries,  thia  Sisaona,  the  Anditoha,  the  Kitsaoka,  thia  Qmbifduj, 
etc.  This  \m%  I  believe,  the  lltst  and  the  only  contoar  map  which  has 
made  of  an  m&civilised  coontiy  on  auch  a  large  scale.  This  map 
enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  zones  of  altitude  characteristic  q£ 
this  province,  which  is  so  n^oimtainons  and  desolate  beyond  the  g^reai 
plain  to  the  west  of  Antananarivo  ;  and  i(  shows  deacljf  the  maosCf  in 
which  the  waters  part  themselves* 

It,— Les  Caries  dt  Madagascart  dtpuis  les  temps  Us  plus  recuUs  jusgu'a 
ms jours  [Comptts  Hen.  Acad.  Sd, ;  f  mars  1884).  This  paper  giv-es 
new  inrormation  both  as  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  island, 
wlach  took  placti  JiU  years  earlier  thaa  to  the  prtjseni  tuiic)  hAA 
been  statedj,  that  is  to  say«  on  the  leth  .of  Aiigost  1500,  instead  of  tho 
ist  of  Febmary  1506,  and  also  aa  to  Ita  identification  with  tbs  iaUnd 
Menuthias  of  Ptolenw,  the  comstiy  of  DjaAm'of  Mamdif  and  tbe 
island  of  Chesbeaa  of  £drisi. 

Here  tesmimitee  the  emmimHm  of  pMbUeatioaa  of  liM  pmfy 
0aogfaphlcal  kind  which  I  have  issved  im  to  the  present  time»  I  have 
pogresa  the  voUliae  entitled  Ghgra^  Siiimpu^pkjmgue  et  mathhnoHfm. 

m  which  are  f>iven  in  detail  all  my  observations,  and  which  will  be 
accompanied  by  iiKips  on  a  large  scale  of  all  my  routes,  nnd  of  the 
vari  ous  {)arts  ol  tlie  country  which  I  have  .surveyed  with  the  theodolite. 
At  present  the  only  part  which  has  appeared  is  that  coaiaiuing  iac- 
similes  oi  ancieut  maps,  to  the  number  of  4.5,  which  I  have  had 
lepioduced  with  the  object  of  showing  the  successive  phases  through 
which  the  mapping  of  Madagaacar  \m  paaaed.f 

Transiakd  from  ihi  DrtuA  0/ Altr'ed  Gra^  didikr. 

JAIC&S  SIBIL&S,  J  UN.  (So.) 


«  This  hoauttfel  and  intmUfaf  aipcf  iMiteft  li  wpwdueta     Giptria  Olim^  mmA 

t  Sioce  the  above  wa»  wiittou,  the  ietter-prew  of  the  historical  portion  of  M.  Gxandidicx's 
great  work  has  been  issued,  pp.  96^  containing  an  fllaborate  and  minute  account  of  all  tiie 
k'atun 'J  of  the  coasts  of  Maartpnsrnr.  Another  p^cographirn!  yi;)m]»hlet,  not  included  in  the 
abov9  list,  ha«  been  puhli^ihed  by  M.  Graiuiidiier,  giving  un  account  oi  the  ]ia«t  Coast 
Xagoooa,  A  tntitttotion  of  whkli  I  gara  ift  lait  jaw'a  ANWAfc  SI>»  S0S-a«4^JA 


I 
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THE  AFFINITIES  OP  MALAGASY  WITH  THE 

MELANESIAN  LANGUAGES. 

WHILE  atayinp*  in  England  in  1885,  I  received,  through  a  friend,  a 
copy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codrington's  new  book  entitled  The  Mela- 
nesian Languages t  in  exchange  for  a  copy  of  the  Nezv  Alala^asyEnglish 
Dietiomary ;  and  Uie  editors  <»  the  Annual  have  kindly  placea  a  few  pages 
at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  caUlD^ attention  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  "affinities"  with  Malagasy  which  Dr.  Codrington  has  noted.  The 
reading  of  this  bonk  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  all 
students  of  the  Malagasy  language  will  be  interested  in  the  many  notable 
stmilarities  I  propose  to  p^nt  out. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  regret  that  each  a  tiiorough  Investigator 
as  Dr.  Codrington  should  not  have  had  better  mntfrinl  to  base  his  compari- 
sons upon,  as  far  as  Malagasy  is  concerned,  than  Crawford's  antiquated 
list  of  words,  Dr.  Parker's  (?)  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Lan^ 
:  itf^f^*  OuUimsofa  Grammar  of  th»  Malagasy  Language,  urammair$ 
;    ataJgacJka^  and  a  Mak^fasy  Grammar  by  B.  Baker,  which  Dr.  Codrington 
i    says  (p.  loi,  note)  wrrc  the  nuthoritips  (?)  he  consulted.    For,  of  tbr^e  books, 
the  first  contains  many  errors;  Dr.  Parker's  work  is  a  piracy  of  the  Rev. 
I    W.  E.  Cousins's  book,  and  where  minor  changes  have  been  made  they  are 
'   mostly  wronr ;  U.  Hane  de  l£uln  and  Dr.  S«  N.  Van  der  Tuuk  prooably 
have  only  a  tneoretical  acquaintance  with  Malagasy;  and  the  Grammar  of 
Mr.  "R.iki^r  i^  very*  nntiquated  and  constructed  too  murb  on  the  m oriel  of 
ii-uropean  grammars.    Under  these  circum-tanreR  it  cannot  be  a  mauer  of 
suzpnse  that  Dr.  Codringtoa  has  £allea  into  some  errors,  as  far  as  Malagasy 
b  concerned ;  my  surprise  ie,  however»  that  they  are  eo  &w. 
'      "We  may  demur  to  some  of  hie  etatements  and  views,  hot  the  book ,  r.poo 
the  wholo,     pen-aded  by  a  penctrnting  spirit  of  resonrrb  nnd  indepfnclenre 
I    of  criticism  which  is  quite  refreshing.    The  author  takes  nothmg"  for  granted, 
nothing  on  trust,  does  not  hover  over  the  surface  of  the  phenomena,  but 
Strives  hard  to  get  to  the  real  root  of  the  matter.  FrohaDly  some  of  his 
statements  could  have  been  put  in  a  clearer  form.  But  a  pleasant  and  perspi- 
cuous form  i=!  not  often  coupleci  with  deep  research   and  keen  critica 
insight,**    So  writes  one  oi  our  most  profound  studf  ijts  of  Malagasy,  the 
R-ev.  Lm  Dahle,  to  whom  I  lent  the  book,  and  who  carefully  read  and 
snnotated  some  parts  of  it  and  made  many  remarks  confirming*,  and  in  some 
instances  expanding,  the  notes  I  had  already  made  in  the  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  article.    Mr.  Dahle  further  adds  :  "That  he  should  mako  some 
mistakes  in  the  Malagasy,  as  pointed  out  in  your  notes,  was  only  natural. 
I  found  the  book  to  be  one  after  my  own  heart.   It  has  been  auite  a  treat  to 
me ;  I  have  met  with  no  other  author  whose  views  with  regara  to  the  Oceanic 
laMuages  have  agreed  so  with  my  own." 

nut  to  turn  to  the  book  itself.    Pac^es  36 — 100  are  occupied  with  vncabu- 
\    laries  ;  seventy  words  in  forty  Melanesian  languages  arc  g-iven  from  Mr.  A. 
R.  Wallace's  list,' and,  for  comparison,  the  corresponding  ones  in  Malay, 
Malagasy,  and  the  New  Zealand  Maori.  The  lists  fill  fourteen  out  of  tiie 
sixty-five  pages,  and  the  rest  consist  of  notes  on  each  word,  bristling  with 
I    points  of  interest  to  students  of  Mala^nsy. 

I  would  call  attention  first  to  the  spelling  of  >Tn'ngasy  words.  Dr.  Codring- 
ton sometimes  writes  *  for  y,  and  u  for  o.  We  know  that  in  common  wiUi 
most  philologists  Dr.  Codrington  objects  to  our  use  of  jr,  and  urges  with 

*  ixi  iht  Malay  Areiu^iaga,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  476 — 5or. 
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others  that  we  never  should  have  adopted  the  o  for  the  u  sound.  Why  did 
not  Dr.  Codrington  adopt  the  and  the  u  throughout  ?  and  then  we  coui4 
have  teen  how  tach  a  way  would  help  us  In  compariaons.  We  admit  that 
^  is  a  mere  substitute  for  /  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  we  could  well  do  withooi 
it ;  and  it  is  true  that  our  use  of  o  for  u  is  the  only  case  in  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  languages  where  it  occurs.  We  would  gladly  see  the  y  cut  out,  bet 
the  o  presents  a  ditiiculty,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  tribes  out&idc  Imciii^ 
give  a  distinctly  open  #  souDd  for  our  Hova  o  \  and  while  in  Imerina  we 
pronounce  d/iona  as  uluna,  they  flay  ^i^MM,  as  an  Engliahman  onaoqnaioted 
with  Malagasy  would  also  do. 

If  we  were  now  settling  the  Malagasy  alphabet,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
reject^,  substitute  rfz  for /,  and  thus  reduce  the  letters  to  nineteen  instead 
of  twenty-one.  We  could  not  well  substitute  the  u  for  o,  for  we  should  suU 
require  the  o  for  the  interjection*  I  fear  we  could  not  carry  the  natives  wHh 
us.  How  should  we  like,  or  how  would  thev  like,  Rainilaiarivuni  for  Raini- 
laiirivdny  ;  Ranavalumandzaka  for  Ranavaloraanj^ka ;  dzamba  for  jamda; 
or  midzuizidzidzi  for  mh  tjtj  ijy  ?  Then  think  of  Dzakuba  for  Jakoba  I  and, 
still  worse,  Dzesusi  for  J  esosy  f  From  a  philological  point  of  view  the  is  a 
mere  fed;  there  ia  just  as  much  and  no  more  to  be  aaid  for  the  letentioa 
of;  for  dz,  as  there  is  to  lead  us  to  adopt  new  characters  for  the  consonant! 
ndr,  dr,  mb,  ncf,  fr,  ntr,  and  ts  ;  but  I  rear  we  must  leave  the  alphabet  alone. 

To  proceed  to  the  List  of  Words.  The  first  word  is  'ashes  ;'  the  Malagasy 
equivalent  is  given  as  lavlnona^  of  which  vena  is  the  true  primitive  (?)  root, 
and  in  the  provlncea  we  have  Umhwka  \  but  there  ia  the  Malagasy  wocd 
v^voMa,  'doat,'  as  a  substantive,  a  ad  'worm-eaten'  as  an  adjective;  and  oat 
of  the  forty  words  given  by  Dr.  Codrington  under  'aahefli'  about  thii^ooataia 
hu,  vu,  wo,  vuvu,  bu,  nu,  etc. 

In  the  second  word,  'bad/  the  Malagasy  word  given  is  rdlsy ;  and  Dr. 
Codrington  is  I  think  rieht  in  aayine  this  may  represent  the  rahat  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  andthe/«Aa/ of  the  Malay.  The  true  root  ii  probably 
hati  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  provinces  ratsy  is  shortened 
to  rafy,  thus  showini:^'^  a  true  affinity  between  the  Melanesian  and  Malagasy. 

In  the  word  for  'banana/  the  provmcial  Malagasy  hntsy  (found  also  ai 
htsy^  and  hhntsy)  haa  been  taken,  and  not  the  Hova  word  akhndro ;  and  Dr. 
Cedrington  ingenloualy  showa  that  thia  word,  differing  from  the  Malay 
fisang,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  several  of  the  Melanesian  words,  espe* 
cially  Ulawa,  Malanta,  Saa,  and  Malr^nta  Bululaha  huti.  This  is  more 
striking  still  if  we  remember  what  has  just  been  written  about  ratsy  and 
raty ;  for  if  raty  equala  raisy^  aurely  huH  of  the  Melanesian  languages 
ia  the  very  hatsy  of  provmdal  Sf alagaay.  (Ct  f%t$y  nod  fliyy  4Mm9  and 
a  ft  mo,  etc.) 

The  fourth  word,  'belly,'  seems  to  offer  little  similarity,  for  the  Malagasy 
is  kibo,  and  in  the  forty  words  of  the  Melanesian  there  is  no  resemblance; 
but  I  notice  that  in  fifteen  of  them  there  is  either  a  to,  oq^  Uq,  or  a  coo* 
binatioo  of  theae  three  lettera.  Can  these  fifteen  be  compared  with  the  Ma* 
lagasy  provincial  word  trhka  or  frSky  ?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable. 
But  further.  Dr.  Codrington  in  his  notes  (p.  55),  in  calling  attention  to  the 
Malagasy  word  for  bowels,  tsinay,  says  that  tinae  is  the  Banks*  Is.  word  for 
tiie  same  He  has  not  been  aware  of  Uie  fact  that  Hnay  is  always  used  in  the 
provinces.  Note  a^ain  that  the  ts  is  used  in  Imerina  for  /  in  the  provinces, 
and  is  also  so  used  in  the  Melanesian,  Malay  and  Polynesian  languages. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  words,  those  for 'bird'  and  'black,'  clearly  derived  from  the 
Malay,  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Melanesian,  save  that  the 
preiix  ma  in  mainty  (primitive  root  inty)  is  found  in  three  dialects. 

In  the  next  word,  'blood/  the  Malagaay  ra  (cL  Malay  dttrmk)  aeemt  to  be 
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Uie  real  root ;  and  it  appears  in  no  less  than  twenty-three  vi  the  Melanesian 
wofds* 

The  eighth  word,  'boat,*  is  very  interesting.  There  seems  nothing-  to  con- 
nect the  Malagasy  lakana  with  the  Malay /ra^;  but  the  Maori  whaka,  and 
thirty-one  of  the  Melanesian  words  aka,  haka,  vaka^faka,  etc.,  surely  point 
to  something  in  common.  The  resemblance  is  a^ain  more  striking  when  we 
know  that  laka  is  the  primitive  root  and  is  still  id  use  in  the  provinces  for 
lakana^  which  is  only  used  in  Imerina.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Codrington  says 
only  canoes  constructed  '.v:*h  plmk":  rire  properly  called  aka,  vaka,  etc.  ;  (ox 
in  Madagascar  laka  or  lakana  means  a  canoe  made  by  hollowing  out  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  words  Idkam-j^idra  and  Idkan  drtfitra  being  used  for 
bailt  canoes.* 

The  Malagasy  zdnaka,  a  child,  offspring  (primitive  root  dnaka),  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  as  the  ATnlay,  but  there  seems  nothing  in  common  with  it 
in  the  Melanesian  words  having  a  similar  meaning. 

The  word  for  'cocoa-nut,'  as  nu,  m'u,  and  appears  in  nearly  twenty  of 
Dr«  Codrington's  list ;  and  he  rightly  points  out  uunt  this  is  the  Malagasy 
ntAo,  although  it  appears  in  Makigaay  always  v^aMff,  L  e.  'fruit  of  the 
mi  ho.' 

There  is  a  strange  mistake  in  the  Malagasy  word  he  uses  for  'cold.'  It 
appears  on  page  41  as  malatna,  which  is  really  'lazy,'  an  adjective  in  ma 
from  root  iiuma.  The  Malagasy  words  for  cold  are  katsiaka,  s.  and  min* 
gatsiaka,  adj.  The  word  firy^  coldness,  and  maftry,  painful,  grievous,  seem 
to  have  a  likene«i=  tn  thf»  Matabello  martri,  Mota  mamartr,  Ceram  maka^ 
riki,  and  the  Maori  makartri.  There  is  another  word  for  coldness  and 
fric^dity  in  Malagasy,  viz.  nctra,  making  an  adjective  mandra* 

under  the  word  'esr*  he  gives  slfina  as  the  Malagasy  word,  and  in  his 
notes  draws  attention  to  the  Sikalava  tad\ny :  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  tadiny  is  used  for  the  foramen  of  the  earin  Imerina ;  and  /  and  are  very 
frequently  interchangeable,  a  in  an  Imerina  or  Hova  word  frequently  becom- 
ing /  in  the  provinces,  and  vice  versa.  Cf.  kihkily  in  Imerina  becooiing 
Mikedy  among  the  Bara,  and  perhaps  among  other  pnnrineial  tribes  also. 
Hence  there  is  here  a  great  resemblance  between  Malagasy,  Melanesian, 
and  Micronesian. 

The  identification  of  the  Malagasy  aildy  (or  atlly  in  the  provinces)  with 
the  Malay  iulor  and  eighteen  of  the  Melanesian  group  is  very  easy. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Malagasy  would  have  enabled  Dr. 
Codrington  to  see  that  while  in  Imerina  the  common  word  for  lather  is  r»jf, 
the  words  hba,  bdba,  Ma,  duda,  etc.,  are  also  used,  and  these  may  Qe  com* 
pared  with  the  Malay  bafa,  baba,  etc. 

The  word  for  'finger'  m  Malagasy,  rdntsan-idnana  (lit.  'branch  of  the 
band'),  seems  to  have  no  coonectian  with  any  of  the  Meuwesian  words,  but  ' 
has  an  affinity  with  the  Malay  ra$Uumg\  but  Dr.  Codiiagton  points  out 
that  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  some  compounds  of  Ft  ma,  a  hand,  are  found, 
and  this  leads  me  to  think  there  is  a  connection  between  the  MaU^kSy  oT^ii^, 
five  (prov.  limy),  and  the  word  lima  so  used. 

For  'fire'  we  have  an  interesting  list  of  words :  k/o  in  Malagasy ;  *'Malay, 
a^t ;  Poljmesian,  ahi,  afi,  and  others  efi,  at/,  yaf,  yap ;  Bounr,  Amblaw, 
and  Ceram.  afu,  ahf( ,  vn  fn  \  and  through  the  Malagasy  afOt  lead  on  to 
a(m  and  hao.  in  Melanesia  the  v  iriation  is  not  so  .^reat :  avi  and  <*f»  differ 
little ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  kapi  aad  ^a^t,  kapu^  j^ipu^  cap,  are  the  same 
word,  there  is  enough  to  show  a  veiy  close  connection  between  the  lan- 
guages." There  is  a  still  further  connection,  for  the  Malagasy  word  for 
beat  is/iiw,  a^t*  m^fdna,  hot,  which  appears  in  the  Malay  /g/w,  Friendly 

*  8ssa  dMft  psp«  by  Mr.  Mds  oafirii  wgidi  ktir  sa  la  Hdi  Awnval^Sds. 
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It.  mttfummt  uA  tfSbmm  haftamt,  mofanms,  etc. ;  ifiA  Dr.  Codringtoa 
this  may  be  the  same  as  the  Fiji  waqa,  and  the  Fat&  f^g^*  for  q^mgg^  aad 

Dr.  Codrini;Lon  shows  ti]rit  the  Malagasy  fiaria  or  fia,  which  is  only  used 
in  the  provinces  ot  Madagascar  for  'fish/  has  a  number  of  relations  io  Mal^, 
Maori,  Manhall  Is.,  a«d  Mota,  as  repceseoliiir  many  Cfkher  laiiguag«»  in  tie 
Malay  Archipelago,  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia. 

Lalitra^  a  fly,  Malay  lalat,  is  again  widely  distributed ;  for  the  la  or 
U  appears  in  no  lf's<^  than  thirty  of  Dr.  Codring'toa's  list  of  Melancsian  word?. 

We  hardly  know  wnether  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  ah^kOy  a  fowl, 
and  the  kua^  kokorokm  61  the  Melanetlaii,  or  not.  Xik^kbko  in  Malagasy 
18  a  word  used  in  calling  a  fowl,  and  has  its  usual  passive  and  iotranaitife 
verbs  in  ina  and  mi-.  The  name  may  have  arisen  from  its  cluck.  The  word 
kokolahy  again  is  uttered  by  the  Malagasy  when  a  hen  is  sitting,  in  the  hope 
of  its  eggsproduciog  cock  chickens,  and  klkovavy  when  hen-chickens  are 
desiief  Tnen  we  have  the  Swahili  k'uku.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  wbkh 
of  Uiese  the  Malagasy  word  is  connected.* 

The  word  for  'fruit*  again  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  there  are  some 
others  in  the  list  about  which  much  could  be  written  ;  but  the  space  allotted 
for  this  paper  wdl  not  admit  of  a  detailed  review  of  all,  more  especially  as 
tilie  '*Short  Comparative  Grammar"  of  Dr.  CodriQgton'e  book  (pp^  tot— 19s) 
is  much  more  interesting  to  Malagfasy  students,  as  showing  how  much  there 
is  in  Melanesian  rrsi^mbling  Malagasy. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  page  or  two  at  the  beginning  devoted  to  the 
Demonstrative  Particles,  in  which  our  i/y,  ///y,  its}\  ir^^  aty^  ary,  and  any 
are  compared  with  the  Malay  mi,  this,  itu,  that,  smi,  here,  sUu^  ^ers; 
Maori  net,  this  near  me,  na,  that  near  you,  ra,  that  far ;  and  Marshall  Is. 
kein,  this,  with  the  same  mr:inings  ;  and  he  then  writes  :  "In  these  the 
particle  na,  tie,  vi,  so  common  m  Melanesia,  is  conspicuous.  No  form  with 
k  appears  ;  aud  unless  r  has  taken  the  place  of  it,  no  /.  In  Maori  and  m 
Malagasy  H  and  ra  point  a&r,  wMch  may  vefy  weQ  be  H  and  la  of  Melit- 
nesia."  Mr.  Dahle  refers  us  to  his  article  in  Anmual  VIII.  p.  79,  for  some 
remarks  about  these  demonstrative  particles. 

The  notes  on  the  Definite  Article  are  very  striking.  The  article  used  m 
thirty  islands  is  given,  and  I  notice  that  in  ail  but  thiee  n  appears ;  in  two 
of  the  remaining  ones  there  is  9  and  and  in  the  others  f«.  Dr.  Codtin^ 
too  rightly  sees  a  connection  with  this  ever- recurring  it  or  Htf  and  our 
Malagasy  f/y ;  but  as  Mr.  Dahle  in  the  article  just  mentioned  hns  treated 
the  mafter  fuUy  from  a  Malagasy  point,  we  need  do  no  more  here  than  simpljf 
refer  to  it. 

The  Penoaal  Article  f  s  irary  eommoo  thoagh  not  universal  in  Mdaaetia, 
and  is  used  exactl)r  as  our  personal  articles  are  in  Malagasy.   "0  ntf^  in 

Mota  is  a  stone,  /  Vat  is  Stone,  a  man's  name."  This  article,  he  says, 
•'varies  but  very  little,  being  e,  *'  /  is  in  use  in  ten  islands ;  e  in  Vanut 
and  Torres  Is.,  and  a  in  tive ;  so  that  the  i  predominates.  Dr.  Codringtoo, 
in  referring  to  our  use  ^  the  /before  common  names  of  relationship^-bto, 


mother,  etc.— says:  ''In  this  latter  particular  also  the  correspondence  with 

Melancsian  use  is  complete."  He  further  adds  :  "The  use  then  of  a  personal 
article,!  a  remarkable  feature  in  a  language,  is  found  to  prevail  in  Melanesia, 
Polynesia,  in  Madagascar  and,  almost  certainly,  in  the  Malay  Archipelaeo. 
The  meaning  and  use  is  identical  The  common  possesrion  of  uii 

•  Prob.iblv  these  arc  al!  inf^rclv  examples  of  onomatopoein.~EB*?. 

f  In  Dr.  Codriugton'6  hook  lili  these  parts  of  kpeoch  are  pi  ialcU  with  a  capital ;  we  have  oat 
tbottglit  it  oecemiy  to  fellow  him  •»  UtarsUy  la  uii  ntiMr  uaumul  ■odsol  iptlttag 
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Itt  reading  through  the  Pronouns,  I  cannot  find  any  striking  resemblance, 
except  in  the  third  person,  where  /  occurs  six  or  seven  times  ;  out  in  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  Meiaoesian  laogua£es  there  are  two  forms  of  the  first  person, 
the  itKktsiire  %tA  the  ws^teM,  imidi  coHrespond  «iactly  wHii  the  if akgasy, 
A  taoit  interesting  connection  is  evidenced,  iuter  gMng  alist  of  the  Malagasy 
wronouns,  Dr.  Codrington  writes  :  "The  resemhiU»Ce  between  these  and  the 
Mclanesian  pronouns  is  certainly  not  easy  to  see.**  He  draws  attention  to 
the  re  making  a  plural,  which  we  know  Mr.  Dahle  holds  to  be  the  contracted 
ibtai  efrii,  and  I  thhih  Dr.  Codriagtea  ie  pcolMMf  niitakea  la  ttying  to 
make  out  that  the  #v  of  our  pitmouns  in  the  taird  pmea  rM  of  Melaaemu 

la  the  Suffix  Pronouns  the  resemblances  between  the  Melanesian  and  our 
t)wn  are  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident  In  the  first  person, 
four  languages  have  ^u,  the  exact  sound  of  our  own  ^o,  seven  some  of 
which  are  nasal  n£,  nine  have  Ji,  one  (Fyi)  has  gu,  others  have  Ae,  ^o, 
and  only  oae,  Don  of  York,  hat  m.  la  the  second  person,  sa,  #»,  or  mm 
predominate  ;  but  in  the  MiVt/ person,  out  of  thirty-one  islands  or  groups,  in 
only  one  case  is  an  n  missing.  Further,  Dr.  Codnngton  points  out  that  the 
Maori  and  Polynesian  possessives  are  ku,  re,  and  rta  ;  and  after  comparison 
and  reference  to  the  Malay,  be  says  :  "It  is  a  common  possession  in  a!l 
these  afchipekigos ;  and  this  aattes  the  languages  together  hi  very  remark- 
able manner.  From  whatever  region,  by  whatever  routes,  they  have  reached 
their  present  seats,  it  is  evident  that  these  pronouns  were  among  them  before 
they  separated."  In  passing,  let  me  remark  that  Dr.  Codrington  has  pleased 
Mr.  Dahle  in  one  paragraph,  p.  127,  in  which  he  says :  "The  pronouns 
saftxed  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  Malacfasy  with  aoeie  verbs :  fiU'ko,  I 
love,  vhnO'Ao,  I  kill,  which,  if  explainpd  as  the  Santa  Cruz  example,  are  'mine 
the  loving.'  'my  killing.'  **  Mr.  Dahle  has  annotated  the  paragraph  as 
follows  J  "Yes,  quite  correct.**  I  do  not  wish  to  re-open  the  question  of 
passive  verbs,  but  I  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  tta  to  which  the  Ao 
n  atifBxed  is  aot  iSAi  at  al,  tmt  the fdssiim  fimmt  ^«  ^  dropped, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  trisyllabtc  words  wfth  accent  on  antepenult  ;  and 
vonoko  is  not  used,  but  vonbtko,  from  the  derivative  passive  verb  vondina.  No 
Malagasy  would  use  vonoko  for  'my  killing,'  in  the  sense  of  'killed  by  me.* 

I  may  also  note  in  passing  that  while  there  seems  little  resemblance 
betweeo  Melanesian  ana  Mala^rasv  Interrogatives,  Dr.  Codrington  says  they 
do  not  say  "What  is  his  nanaer*  oat  "Who?**  exactly  as  the  Malagasy  do. 
In  Lepers*  Island  there  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  similarity  witn  Mala- 
gasy, which  I  must  quote  at  length  :    "There  is  in  that  language  the  word 

heno  or  hen    which  stands  in  the  place  of  a  proner  noun  which  is  not 

koowa  or  not  rememhered.  If  the  question  is  asked  /  kitf^}  Who?  th« 
qnettioa  is  aot  who  he  is»  hat  what  his  name  is.  If  a  persoa  fails  to  reaiem* 
ber  the  name  of  another,  he  asks  /  heno}  What  is  his  name?  The  reply 
gives  the  name.  In  Florida  hanu  is  used."  Now  let  us  remember  that  t  is 
used  for  izy  in  the  provinces,  notably  in  Betsileo,  and  ia  for  iza.  Then  we 
haire  in  Imerina  Anona,  linonat  R^nona,  etc.,  and  provincial  Ano\  to 
that  dropping  the  h,  i  homo  of  Lepers'  Island  and  a  hanu  of  Florida  look 
like  genuine  lialaKaqr  wocds.  If  a  Bettileo  atke  *Who  it  ha  V  ha  wonld  eay 

*Ia  ano  ?' 

In  the  Nouns  there  seems  to  be  a  resemblance  to  our  relative  nouns,  the 
terminations  being  ana^  na,  ena,  itta.  For  instance,  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
ras^t  to  come,  reauanm,  coming.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  worth  keeping 
before  one's  mind,  for  I  thinkwehavehere  a  closeraiBnity  thsnwehave  thought 
of  baCore.  Take  the  Malagaqr  rko  and  raskina.  The  nieaniog  is  different 
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from  that  of  the  New  Hebrides,  but  the  construction  seems  identical.  Take 
anotlier  example  from  Florida:  bosa,  to  speak,  bosana,  his  speakin^"^  :  but 
wheu  the  verbal  bubstaotive  is  formed  by  adding  a  lo  bosa,  tiic  biHDLxed 

froooun  makes  iosaana,  and  the  meaning  is  passive,  'his  being  spaken  tow* 
)r.  Codrington  adds :  *'The  verbal  nouns  of  the  Malagasy  ending  in  mm 
have  a  clear  relation  to  those  of  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  languages." 
I  should,  however,  like  to  know  to  which  of  our  ana  he  refers.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  word  /e^yin  Malagasy,  which  we  think  is  from  the  liilalav  /i^, 
M^n,  a  bridge.  The  origiiuJ  is  oot  io  use  in  Imerina,  as  I  doubt  wfaetlMr 
tbe  provincial  Ufy  is  the  same.  From  this  word  ^fjf  we  get,  by  adding' 
suffixes,  tetezina,  v.  pass.,  to  be  walked  through  ;  itetezav.a,  v.  reUf  Tdbacda^ 
to  time,  place,  manner,  etc.  ;  tefezana,  verbal  noun,  a  bridge. 

Each  of  these  has  a  su£&x  :  the  passive  verb  ina  \  the  relative  verb  anA^ 
and  prefix  f ,  from  the  mi  the  active  verb ;  and  the  verbal  nmin  mma,  I 
trust  that  our  new  Dictionary,  which  I  learn  Dr.  Codrington  has  receivttd« 
may  help  him  to  study  these  forms  ;  and  it  is  be  hoped  that  the  clear  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  and  the  regular  order  in  which  all  forms  are  given,  m-^y 
enable  philologists  to  trace  afloities  with  other  languages  in  a  way  not  pud^- 
ble  before* 

The  next  subject  treated  of  bv  Dr.  Codring^ton  is  the  Prepositions,  and 
here  again  there  are  some  very  close  affinities  with  Malagasy.  In  no  les«  than 
twenty-four  of  the  languages  referred  to  by  him  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to 
our  prepositions  t  and  a,  in  imdso  and  ambrony,  etc.  "The  simple  locatives 
a,  appear  throughout  the  whole  Melanesian  area."  He  identifies  mt 
preposition  amy  with  the  Mota  ama^  and  in  this  we  think  he  is  right,  altlmagli 
a  writer  in  the  Madagascar  Times  has  been  trying  to  sh  ow  that  we  hnvp  no 
word  <z»fy  in  the  language.*  I  cannot  agree  with  him;  for,  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  disprove  his  theory,  the  very  fact  of  our  having  amiko  is  lo 
my  mind  suflBcient  to  prove  that  am^f  is  the  root ;  for  were  it  aminy^  we 
should  most  certainly  have  aminko  and  not  amiko.  There  is  no  other  word 
in  the  language  which  rejects  a  ny  before  adding  a  sufRx,  and  surely  we 
cannot  base  a  theory  on  an  exception,  and  an  exception  which  also  violates 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  language. 

Our  prepositions  tf,  an^  amy  {amdy?  avy?)  Dr.  Codrington  consparos 
with  the  Melanesian  prepositions,  and  says  the  Melanesian  locative  a  is 
represented  by  a,  as  in  an  ;  and  the  other  prepositions  are  compounded  with 
this  a,  answerins^  precisely  to  the  Mota  compound  prepositions  ama  ar>d 
ape.  I  confess  that  I  can  hardly  follow  him  here,  in  the  Malagasy  Ian* 
guage  an  a  or  /prefixed  to  a  noun  makes  a  preposition,  as  miS9t  ^e  ^ye, 
tmaso  or  imasony^  before  the  eyes ;  the  final  ny  Dr.  Codrington  would  have 
us  believe  is  a  genitive  preposition,  and  gives  us  the  example  rhfin^  ny  hazo, 
ravin'  ny  hazo^  or  ravin- kazo^XtdX  of  a  tree.  We  may  accept  this,  I  think. 
He  has  another  interesting  note  on  the  /  of  tamy^  as  a  tensal  sign,  and  tells 
us  that  in  Mota  an  adverb  of  place  is  formed  oy  the  prefix  ta  \  e.g.  ave^ 
where  ?  tavea,  belonging  to  what  place  ?  and  says :  "One  may  doubt  whether 
it  is  not  this  sense  which  in  Malagasy  is  transferred  to,  or  is  taken  for,  that 
of  past  time."  To  ray  mind  this  ?a  is  very  significant.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  word  aiza  ?  or  a'ia  ?  where  ?  and  the  past  ofthe  same,  taiza  ?  and  taiu  ? 
How  very  like  the  avea  and  tavia  of  Mota  ? 

Then  again  he  says :  "There  is  a  much  more  characteristic  and  move 
widely  applicable  correspondence  between  the  Malagasy  and  the  Melanesian 
use  of  the  preposition  a**  Further  down  he  says  :  "It  is  a  difficulty  in 
teachinfi[  geography  to  Melanesians  to  make  them  clearly  apprehend  that 
Ada,  Amca  and  America  are  not  Sia,  Frika,  Merika,  with  the  prq^tioo  m  \ 

*  iss  IIti  Dahl«'i  pftperi  pp.  291-294,  aHk*^%M%% 
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entirely  is  that  manner  of  usin&[  the  oame  of  a  place  in  accordance  with 
tlieir  wav  of  speedi."  Tost  thlu  of  our  An^y^  AnkHrmirmt  Amitmdtm, 

JkMUdria,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  we  see  how  dose  Is  the  affinity. 

In  the  Adverbs  we  do  not  see  so  close  a  resemblance,  but  I  have  noted 
a.mong  them  that  a  maran  is  used  for  'at  light,'  and  I  have  been  reminded 
of  a.  Betsileo  use  ^latnarayt  meaning  'in  the  morning.' 

The  Adjectiyes  give  us  a  fine  field  for  comnarison.  Dr.  Codrington  fills 
•everal  pages  in  treating  of  adjectives  formed  by  suffiies,  which  aze  mostly 
a .  ^g'a,  ha,  ra,  ina  \  and  having  shown  how  common  they  are,  he  says  that 
neither  the  Malay  nor  the  Indian  Archipelago  vocabularies  show  any  adjec- 
tival termination,  and  adds:  "I he  Malagasy  equally  fails  us."  Such  is 
not  tiie  case,  however ;  there  is  a  large  dass  of  adjectives  fonned  by  suffixes. 
True  all  mmmars,  before  my  Malagasy  for  Beginners  ytA  published,  had 
dismissed  them  with  a  line  or  at  most  two  ;  but  in  preparing  my  book  I  made 
up  a  long  list,  which  can  be  extended,  of  "Adjectives  formed  by  Suffixes  ;** 
ajid  Mr.  vV.  £.  Cousins,  in  his  revised  "Concise  Introduction"  prefixed  to  the 
new  Dictionary,  gives  them  a  place  (p.  zlii.):  **Root  with  smx  ina^  ana^ 
tfMa,"  with  a  reference  for  further  illustrations  to  my  book.  Let  Malagasy 
students  read  the  following  from  Dr.  Codrington's  book  :  — "Maori  adjectives 
have  no  pecuhar  form,  but  in  Samoan  the  addition  of  <z  to  a  noun  makes  an 

adiective,  as  fahifatuat  stony,  from  /atu^  a  stone.   It  is  at  once 

evident  that  this  is  the  termination  ga^  so  common  in  Melanesian  ;**  and  think 
of  our  a  stone,  &a/di>fa,  stony  ;  ilUra,  a  worm,  olerina,  worm •  eaten  | 
9^00,  the  mouth,  vavdna,  talkative,  loquacious  ;  bika,  shape,  bik^na,  shapely, 
etc.,  etc.    Following  Dr.  Codrington's  reasoning,  I  woula  say:  "It  is  at  once 

common  in  Melanesian."    So  that 
shows  a  veiy  strong  likeness  to 
suffixes. 

The  large  number  of  Malagasy  adjectives  formed  by  prefixing  ma  to  a 
root  shows  a  close  affinity  with  Melanesian  languages.  Let  the  following^ 
extracts  from  Dr.  Codrington's  book  speak  for  themselves  1 — 

he  says :   "There  is  a  prefix  of  condition  ma." 
"The  prefixes  ia  and  ma." 
"The  prefixes  m-.  /-  are  those  of  condition.'* 
"Adj«:tives  have  the  prejix  of  condition  ma,** 

"The  prefix  ma  ...duracteriBtic  of  adjsdthrssi'* 

"The  prefix  ma  is  common  to  adjectiyes." 
"Memomj  rick ;  tmmiom^  avaJridousi'' 
**TIm  plws  of  coaditioSs  mm.** 

**  and  the  prefix  mr,  ma** 

"The  adjectivai  prefixes  ma  and  la.** 
The  prefix  9t  ooodilicMl  mm  k  eoasMU  Is  9l^tam 
verbs." 

**The  prefix  natsma  appears." 

"Adjecthras  rery  li^uently  haw  the  prefix  of  oOttdiCtMl  ilta.** 
"The  prefix  of  coediifan  wm  k  eottBoa  to  ftd|«cti*M  uA 

verbs." 

•The  prefix  ma,  as  in  oHiar  liA^BigM,  Aiom  oondlthM  tad 

is  found  in  adjectives," 
"Many  adjectives  begin  with  ma,  the  common  prefix  <d 
eoiidilioB*" 

Thus  out  of  34  Melenesian  languages  ttoder  eonsideratioo,  i6>  or  nearly 

ooe  half,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  large  class  of  adjectives  in  Male* 
gasy  beginning  with  ma,  or as  madio,  mahitsy,  mhta,  mdvo,  m&rina, 
etc.,  and  where  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  is  exactly  similar.  Surely  this  is 
more  than  an  accidental  resemblance.  I  have  carefully  p^one  through  the 
nodes  of  npreieiog  oomparison  of  adjectives  in  Melanesian,  but  I  can  find 
DothiDg  contspeoding  to  our  4«AM  and  lUk^  But  I  think  Dr.  Codrington's 
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data, aodiiiy  owtt,  batidmi  ttatt a^ecdfM Ibltted bsr  ioAM  and  pr^ca, 
prove  that  a  my  doee  aflaity  tadm  htibmm  •jSj^cKktm  hi  Mi  lamiiia  Mi 

Malagasy. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Verbs,  and  in  these  I  confess  I  am  some^i^ 
disappointed ;  for,  from  what  I  had  seen  io  articles,  particles  aod  adjectimi 
I  expected  to  find  many  affinities  here.  I  will  try,  howefver,  to  pick  oat  all  ttat 
in  Inieieetinsr  to     and  at  tiM  eaaie  time  point  out  Dr.  CodfiiiigilMi'a  nlie» 

oeptions. 

As  far  as  the  fact  of  verbal  particles  being  used  is  concerned,  tbere  is  a 
close  resemblance,  for  they  are  universal  in  Melanesia  and  Polynesia  and 
are  found  in  Micronesia  also,  but  the  particles  are  not  at  all  like  our 
mit  fttan,  m6m^i,  m&mpan,  etc.,  etc.  In  referring  to  our  Malagasy  pa^ 
tides  he  says :  *'A  ceruin  obscurity  belongs  to  the  practice  Of  mntiD^  the 
particle  in  one  with  the  verb,  verbal  particles  appear  with  change  accordinr 

to  the  tense  :           m//Vr>' is  taken  as  the  verb, /(pry  as  the  root.    By  writing 

mijery  separately,  mi  is  shown  as  the  verbal  particle.  The  prefix  may  be 
ma,  na,  ha^  as  mahay,  nahay,  hahay,  or  mo,  no,  Ao.**  Now  we  cftil  aaiilf 
see  that  Dr.  Codrington  does  not  understand  onr  tetbal  prefiies.  Tme  we 
have  w^i,  changing  to  Afl  and  for  future  and  past,  but  we  have  no  mo. 
as  he  says.  "The  main  point  of  comparison  is  the  common  use  in  Malagasy 
and  the  Melanesian  languages  of  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb,  which  changt 
to  mark  the  tense.  As  In  Melanesian  languages,  these  partidtt  are  used 
when  a  prefix— reciprocal,  causative,  conditionu  (?),  is  taken  before  the  verb : 
minkatta  is  to  love,  mamp^nkatia,  to  cause  to  love,  the  causative  prefix  ii 
said  to  be  intercalated,  ma  remains  before  the  causative."  "In  Moto  taft 
is  to  love,  with  the  verbal  particle  we  iaj^e,  vatape^  to  cause  to  love,  and  this 
ivith  the  teibal  particle  floiffTO/a^tf;  mr  corresponds  to  ma,  va  to  mpa,  the 
tme  verb  is  tape  and  kafia.  In  tUs  there  is  the  double  correspondoooe  of 
the  verbal  particle  and  the  causative  prefix.  In  the  Fhili|qpine  laagliagei 
the  prefix  m  changes  into  n  to  mark  the  past  time." 

The  above  quotations  are  very  interesting  to  us,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Codrington*? 
misuadersundrng  of  our  prefixes.  He  has  evidently  not  perceived  th^i 
manka  is  a  prefix  itself,  and  that  Ha,  and  not  kaiia,  is  the  root  of  tho  verb. 
We  can  easily  form  other  ezamples  from  oar  prefixes,  and  the  use  of  such 
prefixes  in  boih  languages  points  to  some  common  origin.  The  fact  of  an 
m  in  the  Philippine  language  clianging  to  n  for  the  past  tease  oorrespoodi 
exactly  to  our  use. 

In  Maori  he  tells  us,  oo  the  authority  of  Dr.  Maunsell,  that  ''Ihfe  fieibsl 
particles  are  words  which  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  which,  pre* 
fixed  to  a  word,  endue  it  with  the  qaaUtiao  of  a  verb*"  This  again  it  tme  cf 

our  Malagasy  verbal  prefixes. 

On  page  ii\  Dr.  Codrington  gives  a  list  of  the  verbal  prefixes,  which  he 
arranges  in  fodt  columns,  headed  Causative,  Reciprocal,  Condition,  and 
Spontaneity.  The  Causative  is  almost  universally  va  alone,  or,  witii  a  secood 
syllable,  ka,ga ;  it  is  a  in  the  Loyalty  Is.,  and  becomes  iva  in  Duke  of  York, 
while  in  Savo  it  is  which  seems  peculiar.  Dr.  Codrington  urges  that  this 
^a\^^^whaka,/aka,  aka,  etc.,  of  the  Polynesian  languages;  and  says 
there  can  be  luUe  doubt  that  the  Malagasy  prefix  mAha  ia  the  same, 
basing  his  opinion  on  a  quotation  made  by  Marre  de  Marin  from  Baker's 
Malagasy  Grammar.  Then  he  says  that  the  causative  intercalary  appears 
to  be  the  cauf.ative  prefix  fa,  andf  gives  the  illustrations  mande/ia,  to  go 
mimpand ^ ha,  io  csL\x^t  io  manao.xo  do,  mdmpanaOt  to  malce  to  do  , 
mtditra,  to  enter,  mamjfldUra,  to  cause  to  enter ;  mtbkLka,  to  go  out,  mampi 
to  cante  to  go  out  Then  he  says :  **To  call  the  particle  intercalary 
mlileadi,  for  tba  verb  it  im,  iM«,  lA^,  «•  it  th^  ^  the  ehanga  of  thi 
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verbal  particle  from  ma  or  mi  io  ha,  na,  hi,  ni**  We  see  that  he  is  again 
in  error  in  the  above  quotation,  for  we  know  that  tao,  ieha,  and  iditra  (or 
Ml)  are  the  trae  roots.  We  Ate  eiirpiteed  to  tee  that  he  writet :  **Td  write 
the  verbal  particle  separate  from  the  verb  preveots  the  misconception  con> 
veyed  in  the  word  Mntercalary.*  In  the  Malagasy  words  above,  n  in  mandeha 
belongs  to  d,  not  to  ma,  and  the  causative  prefix  appears  as  fn^a,  mj>i,  for 
P<^t  ph/^*fit  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  languages."  Of  course  we 
cannot  anent  to  tome  of  theae  atetementa,  and  Mr.  DaSle  has  added  to  my 
notes  on  this  page ;  "The  author  is  going  astray  on  this  point."  But  while 
we  cannot  agree  to  the  statements  about  nao,  deha,  and  dtra,  and  of  the  n 
in  mandeha  not  belonging  to  the  ma,  we  can  very  readily  accept  what  he 
urges  on  the  question  of  there  beinc^  an  affinity  between  Malagasy  and  the 
Melanesian  language  im  ike  use  of  causative  prefixes. 

The  Reciprocal  prefixes  are  given  as  existing  in  twenty-one  Melanesian 
languages  ;  they  seem  to  be  two,  represented  by  fVi  and  var^  with  variations 
tovui,  hei,  hai,/ai,  we  and  e.  Here  he  again  strives  to  show  the  intimate 
connection  between  Malagasy  and  Melanesian  ;  but  unfortunately  he  again 
falls  into  the  error  of  kalia  being  the  root  of  mi/ankaita,  and  seemingly  of 
considering  katahoira  the  root  otmdmfi/^ukatdkotra.  We  must  be  con- 
tent therefore  in  going  no  further  than  saying  that  Malagasy  and  Melanesian 
are  alike  in  having  reciprocal  verbal  particles,  although  the  particles  in 
themselves  are  totally  different. 

"The  prefixes  of  Condition  ma.  /a,  are  again  almost  universal  in  the 
Melanesian  languages."  In  the  list  twenty  have  ma,  me,  or  m\  and  in 
others  ta,  f,  and  m  take  their  place.  In  his  examples  he  gives  wora,  asun- 
der, maivora,  broken  asunder  ;  hare,  to  tear,  mahare,  torn.  These  are  very 
much  like  our  tory,  sleep,  matory,  to  sleep,  as  we  have  usually  rendered  it, 
but  if  we  say  asleejt,  the  analogy  is  cooojplete.  This  surely  is  an  important 
matter  to  be  remembered  in  our  study  of  Malagasy. 

The  prefix  for  Spontaneity  appears  in  thirteen  of  Or.  Codrington's  list,  M 

iara,  iav,  ava,  tafa^  etc.  What  he  says  is  worth  quoting :  "An  example  nom 

Mota  will  explain  it  :  to  untie  a  rope  is  to  ul  it,  but  a  rope  that  has  not  been 
untied  by  anybody,  but  has  come  untied  by  itself,  mc  tavauL  The  same  is  the 
case  when  the  prefix  is  not  applied  to  a  verb  :  raka  in  Mota  is  'up,'  tavaraka 
is  to  get  up,  not  to  be  raised,  to  get  up  of  one's  self. . .  .The  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  Malagasy  tifa  and  the  Banks'  Is.  tava  Is  so  complete  in  form  and 
signification,  and  this  m  a  fine  point  of  meaning,  that,  considering  the  space 
of  ocean  that  separates  the  languages,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
It  should  exist.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  accidental ;  it  could  not 
be  introduced  by  Malays  or  Polynesians  who  have  it  not ;  it  must  have  sur- 
vived no  one  can  tell  what  vicissitudes  and  changes,  in  a  course  of  years 
wh'ch  no  one  can  number,  and  presents  itself,  like  a  rare  species  of  plant  or 
flower  in  isolated  and  widely  separated  localities,  a  living  and  certam  proof 
of  common  origin  and  kindred."  The  above  quotation  is  of  extreme  interest 
to  an  conceniM  in  the  study  of  laoguagi  s,  and  we  heartily  endorse  every 
word  he  says.  But  for  the  sake  of  philologists  who  are  not  Malagasy 
scholars  we  must  add  that  tafa  has  other  meanings  in  Malagasy,  it  is 
sometimes  used  exactly  like  voa,  as  a  genuine  passive  prefix  :  e.g.  **Ta/a- 
tsangan*  ny  mpandrafitra  Aazo"  means  "Has  been  set  up  by  the 
carpenter  the  wood."  Sometimes  it  also  implies  that  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  has  come  into  the  state  implied  by  the  root,  undesignedly  (cf.  Nent 
Mal.'Eng.  Dictionary,  p.  597,  tafa).  While  I  was  preparing  the  Dic- 
tionary the  native  who  gave  me  an  illustration  of  the  third  meaning  of  tafa 
said:  "Suppose  you  are  knocking  a  table  with  no  intention  of  disturbing 
anything,  but  your  knocking  disturbs  or  shakes  the  pens  on  the  rack,  the 
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peni  wonld  be  H^mkHsika ;  aod  again,  wiadowi  Mde  to  tatOe  by  the 

explo^a  of  gunpowder  would  also  be  ta/ahetsika"  The  meaoiDg  seems 
passive  in  such  instances,  and  led  me  to  put  tafa  with  the  passive  prefinii 
seeing  that  like  tho  z-oa  and  a  it  takes  the  suffix  pronouns  as  the  agent. 

Dr.  Codrinjgton,  ia  couciudin^  his  notice  ol  tlie  verbs,  writes :  "M.  Mane 
de  Bfarin  maiatains  that  a  Midagasy  veib  with  affix,  in  its  radical  ttatBi 
indicates  a  passive,  and  that  the  various  prefixes  make  the  veib  active, 
neuter,  causative  or  reciprocal."  "On  ne  <;aurait  trop  insister  ?iir  ce  fait 
ciip.eux  et  qui  e'^t  I'une  des  assises  fondamentales  de  grammaires  malg-?!r^f> 
malayse  et  javauese."  Unfortunately  M.  Mane  de  Maiin  is  in  error  in  liu^ 
The  passive  prefixes  are 

A»      tt  t^Um,  arafitra 

Voa-    „        „  warafitra 
Tafa-  „        „  tafar&fiira, 

and  then  there  are  passives  with  suffixes;  e.g.  rafitra  becomes  ra/itam, 
etc.  The  word  rafitra  in  the  new  Dictionary  gives  a  good  Ulnstratioo  d 

the  prcfivps  and  affixes,  passive  and  active. 

In  the  reduplication  of  verbs  also  we  have  another  affinity,  although  D: 
Codrington  does  not  quite  understand  the  Malagasy  custom  in  such  cases 
He  says:  "It  should  be  observed,  as  concerns /orm  of  reduplication,  that 
though  prefixes,  causative  and  other,  are  reduplicated  with  the  verb,  tlw 
verbal  particles  never  are.  This  is  the  case  also  in  Malagasy,**  I  bav: 
emphn-^.ised  the  last  sentence  because  I  cannot  agree  to  it.  This  is  n:: 
the  case  in  Malagasy.  No  prefix  is  ever  reduplicated,  and  even  the  weak 
final  syllables  na,  ka^  and  tra  are  frequently  thrown  off  from  the  former  pan 
before  adding  the  second.  To  take  one  of  Dr.  Codrington's  words  as  ss 
illustration,  mifamp4nka/»a/iiz.  Mifampanka  is  the  compound  prefix 
which  we  call  reciprocal  causative,  the  word  fia  is  the  root,  and  only  tia  \% 
reduplicated,  giving  the  verb  a  less  intense  meaning  than  if  used  alooe. 
Redu]^lication  of  a  verb  never  emphasises  its  meaning.  It  does,  however, 
sometimes  indicate  continuance  or  repetition,  as  in  mamtsakitsaka  (vediv- 
licated  root  httsaka,  with  prefix  man),  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  tamjk 
on  repeatedly  (cf.  New  MaL-Evg.  Dictionary .  p.  267,  hitsaku). 

The  last  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  of  the  Numerals.  We 
have  long  known  that  the  Malagasy  numerals  as  a  whole  bear  a  greater 
esemblance  to  the  numerals  of  Polynesia  aod  the  Malay  Archipelsffo  thas 
to  the  Malay.  Mr.  Wallace's  list,  quoted  by  Dr.  Codriogtoa,  is  aa  folioffs:- 

la  31  Issgnagit  te  m#,     ss  hsvs  mom  tern  el  m 

„  four,     all  „ 


I*  ./^Tr,       3!  „ 


1)  iiJ^t     ao  fi  aw 

I,  mven,   19  ,»  ^ 

f»  a9  >i 

MS,     IS  i|  fmM 

Dr.  Codringtofl  eays  that  the  decimal  series  of  Melanesia  is  identiiSal  wilb 
that  just  given  of  the  great  majority  of  the  languages  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, but  not  with  Malay  itself.   We  only  neea  to  put  Madagascar  far 

JdLelanesi.i  in  the  above  sentence  to  show  how  close  is  the  affinity. 

bume  ut  Dr.  Codrinfi;ton'b  analogies  and  dcnvalions  may  ai  uuies  seem 
far-fetched  to  a  casualobserver,  but  I  tiiink  it  Will  be  admitted  that  he  geo^ 
ndly  succeeds  in  proving  his  case.  I  would  remind  Malagasy  scholars  that 
there  nfe  rmny  words  in  Mnlijjasy  that  seem  totally  different  and  yet  are 
really  the  same*  Take  the  Hova  word  maizma  and  the  Bara  word 
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ind  who  at  iirst  sight  would  say  they  were  the  same  r  aod  yet  they  are.  On 
ny  return  from  my  perUout  journey  to  the  S.W.  const,  1  was  lying  weary 
^nd  sad  in  n  Bnm  hoiiie,  and  as  one  after  another  came  trooping  in,  immble 

to  distinguish  any  person  in  the  place  owing  to  the  thick  smo\e,  the  expres- 
sion **meka  itoy  was  always  used.  Now  see  how  this  is  maiznia.  Eliminate 
^rst  the  2,  as  is  commou  in  ia  for  \za^  aia  iur  aiza,  and  muina  is  left.  We 
know  that  iMt,  iff,  and  ira  (?)  are  interchangeable,  e.g.  fast,  fisina,  and 
fdMka  all  meaning  'sand,'  thus  we  get  maika^  But  I  found  that  the  Bara 
generally  pronounced  the  Imerina  diphthong  ^?'as  e—my  q-uide  Rainib^baka 
always  being  railed  R}nib}haka .  Hence  by  a  simple  process  tneka  is  teen 
to  be  really  the  same  word  as  maizma. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  how  much  we  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Codrin^ton  for 
showing  us,  in  a  far  more  convincing  manner  than  any  other  wnter  we 
know  of,  how  close  is  the  afi&nity  of  Malagasy  with  the  Melanesian  and  other 
Oceanic  languages.    We  have  known  for  a  \ot\^  time  that  there      a  large 
number  of  words  m  the  Malagasy  resembling  Malay  and  other  allied  lan- 
g^uages,  for  we  have  nearly  400  such  noted  in  the  new  Dictionary.  The 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Malay  is.  however,  so  dififerentftom  Malagasy 
that  we  always  had  to  stop  at  words  ;  but  Dr.  Codrinqton  shows  u?;  that  in 
articles,  pronouns,  particles,  nouns,  verbal  forms,  prepositions,  numerals 
etc.,  the  connection  between  the  Oceanic  laiiguages  and  Malagasy  is  very 
eliMe.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  question :  Whence  came  the  Malagasy  ? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  ability  to  say  much  on  the  subject.  We  all 
know  that  the  Hova  are  a  different  race  from  the  rest  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  island.    All  the  outlying  tribes  seem  to  have  more  in  common  with  each 
Other  than  the  Hova  have  with  any  one  of  them.   Have  the  Hova  been 
brought  bv  cunents  or  winds  from  Polynesia,  and  having  miied  with  and 
conquered  the  rest  of  the  Malagasy  tribes,  given  them  their  language?  or 
how  r    I  would  remind  ethnologists  and  philologists  that  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Madagascar  are  covered  with  pumice  stone  brought  by  the  currents,  trom 
the  freat  eruption  in  Java  four  years  ago.    1  saw  tuns  of  it  on  the  beach 
mt  Blahandfo  in  1885  ;  and  during  the  voyage  to  Mauritius  we  passed  shoal 
after  shoal  of  it  still  being  drifted  along.    If  such  vast  amounts  of  pumice 
cm  tl.us  be  brought  so  many  thousand  miles,  could  not  boats  be  also 
brought  ^    I  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  leaving  competent 
scientists  to  take  it  into  consideration.    Is  there  not  a  close  resemblance 
between  all  these  Oceanic  languages,  Malagasy  being  the  western  boun* 
daty,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  the  eastern  t  ur.  Coorington  has  given  us 
a  most  valuable  contribution  from  the  Melanesian  point  of  view  ;  and  I 
wish  some  philologist  with  time  and  means  at  his  disposal  would  take  up 
the  subject  and  compare  ail  the  grammars  ot  the  Oceanic  ians^uages  and 
tabulate  them  ae  cteiurly  as  Dr.  Codfington  ha»  done  his  portion  of  them.  We 
will  try  to  do  our  best  for  Madagascar,  and  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  being 
able  to  get  a  tabulated  list  of  the  variations  of  words  among  our  Malagasy 
tribes;  although  I  mtrst  confess  my  appeals  to  missionaries  and  others, 
natives  and  iiuro[>eans,  stationed  among  the  various  tribes,  when  the  new 
Dictionary  was  being  prepared,  brought  me  the  sum  of— nothing.   Not  a 
single  word  was  contributed  by  any  one  outside  Imerina,  although  all  were 
appealed  to.   I  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future. 

1  much  wish  the  notice  of  Dr.  Codrington's  book  had  been  in  more  com- 
petenl  hands.  In  the  next  ANNUAL  I  may  take  up  the  subject  agam,  as 
there  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  remaining  portions  (pp.  253—573), 
in  which  he  gives  ui  the  grammars  of  the  35  tsiaads  whose  languages  he 
has  investigated. 

J.  RlC&Aia>SON* 
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THE  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  HOVA  MALAGASY. 

AyV  enqniij  fnto  the  origin  of  tlie  tribal  and  caste  divlaioat  «f 
a  people  whose  authentic  written  histoiy  is  stil!  ahoit  of  \ 
cental^  old  most  necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable  diffioihf 
and  uncertainty ;  and  all  I  propose  in  the  present  paper  is  briefij  to 

indicate  some  of  the  chief  facts  of  interest  and  importance  which  i 
little  enquiry  araonq'  the  Malagasy  themselves  has  elicited  as  to  th? 
origin  and  nature  of  the  various  dlvisioos  now  existing  among  thonativtt 
of  Im^rina. 

The  name  'Hdva'  among  writers  on  Madagascar  is  generally  applW 
to  the  whole  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Imerina,  bat 
among  the  natives  themselves  the  teim  has  niually  a  namwer  aeoa^ 
tatxon.*  In  speaking  of  the  whole  free  population  of  Imerina,  the 
names  'AV  AmhdmUdMtfm*  ('The  Under-heaven')  or  *Ny  Ambdni^ndrd 
(*The  Under-the-daylight')  are  genei^ly  used,  while  &e  tenn  How 
is  usually  restricted  to  one  of  the  chief  triba]  division*?  of  the  Amba* 
nilanitra.  Broadly  speakinir,  the  whole  population  of  Imerina  may  b« 
classed  into  three  great  divisions  ( i)  The  A ndriana  ;  (i)  77ie  //era: 
f  j)  T/m  Jlldinfy.  Probably  a  brief  consideration  of  these  one  bjr  one 
will  form  the  most  con\  enient  division  of  our  subject. 

I. — The  Andriana.  The  Andriaaa  form  a  large  and  distinct  class 
or  tribe,  including  the  families  of  the  nobility  of  all  ranks  from  ibe 
sovereign  downwiffds.  Th^  ase  the  privileged  anstocnqr  of  titt  Bern 
people.  Nnmerkally  they  are  greatW  inferior  to  eitber  of  the  otim 
divisions,  bat  in  a  cotmtij  where  popular  representation  is  as  yet  in  iti 
veriest  infancy,  the  real  administrative  power  is  vested  in  the  higiiest 
family  of  Andriana,  or  rather  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  called  pre-em'- 
nently  The  Andriana,  or  The  Andriamanjdka  (i.e.  the  reigTiing  Andriana). 

There  are  various  fabulous  accounts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Andriana. 
Some  describe  them  as  descended  from  the  Vaz!mba,  the  aborigin;J 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  while  others  ascribe  to  them  a  divine  origin. 
One  of  the  latter  aecoonts  gives  the  name  of  Andrfan^ria^daa  as  their 
divine  progenitor.   This  Andrianerinerina,  it  is  said,  was  *'a  son  si 
God  descended  fWrni  heaven  to  play  with  the  Yaaimba.*'  The  accooar 
runs  as  follows *'God  sent  down  his  son  to  play  with  the  Vaihnba, 
and  God  said,  'This  my  son  wishes  to  play  with  you  ;  but  do  not  tale 
him  near  any  sheep,  for  my  son  doe^  not  eat  mutton.'     But  one 
impious  Vazimba  said,  'Come,  let  us  cook  him  somr  food  in  the  pot 
used  for  cooking  mutton,  and  we  will  see  what  will  happen.'  And 
when  they  had  cooked  it,  they  made  the  son  of  God  eat  thereof.  Now 
when  it  was  evening  he  was  unable  to  return  home,  and  God  sai^, 
'Why  are  you  keeping  this  my  son  here— below  ?*    Then  the  Vasimte 
fled.  Then  was  Qod  angry.  'Assemble  all  the  Vasimba  who  are  here— 
below/  said  he.    And  wiien  all  the  Vasimba  wefe  assembled,  God 

•  6««  ako  p.  J05,  anU,  foot-aote,  for  wider  meamngB  of  tho  word.— fiDS. 
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spake  as  follows,  'Choose  which  vou  will  of  these  alternatives :  Will 
»rou  «er«etluttloilftf  siinekor  riuul  Itake  your  livea?*  'Weprefer  to 
serve  your  m  SKdiai  tlm  lose  owr  liveSft'  the  anawer.  Theit  theft 
la  my  soii*'  God  leplied*  *hit  name  ia  Andrianerineriiia.'  And  a 
woman  was  sent  down  from  heaven  to  be  the  wife  of  the  son  of  God« 
cLXxd  he  begat  Anc1rlinani:iv6nana  at  East  AngAvo.  And  Andriananja- 
voTiana  begat  AndriaiKirap6nga.  Then  follows  a  list  of  some  sixteen 
kings  who  succeeded  one  another,  down  to  the  time  of  Anddanamp6i- 
niixi^rina,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  the  year  1787  (?). 

A  much  more  credible  account  makes  the  Andriana  and  Hova  to 
Uave  nad  a  common  origin;  the  hrijt  Andriana  being  nothing  more 
than  chiefs  who  by  conquest  or  superior  ability  gained  the  sapremacy 
overtheroitof  tiwir  tnba.  Tli»  npoted  etxraology  of  th*  nana  m- 
dtrianm  wo«ld  aeena  to  point  in  tho  tame  direction.  The  word  ia  aaid 
to  come  fiDom  the  root  imiryy  a  prop  or  support,  the  metaphorical  use  of 
wbicb  is  seen  in  the  proverb  **Fdiaka  dndry  m'aukfnana**  ("The  trusted 
support  is  broken"),  used  in  speaking  ii  the  dealh  of  some  wealthy 
And  trusted  relative  or  connexion. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  ihe  Andriana  appear  to  throw  but 
little  light  on  the  question  of  their  origin.  In  many  instances  the 
Andriana  are  undistinguishabie  from  the  Hova ;  though  there  are>  it 
is  said^  certain  peculiarities  of  physique  and  mann^  wmch  chftEicteriM 
thena  aa  a  ctam.  A  naU^  friend  of  mino  deacribos  theao  aa  follows  >^ 
**TIiMramiaia  light,  thoit  hair  friiijr,  tbey  haipo  prominent  widMMii 
e^«s;  in  tfeatm  they  asa  shortish,  in  figure  somewhat  thin  and  graceful ; 
in  manner  they  are  not  easily  hurried  ot  alarmed,  they  do  not  pBt 
themselves  about;  01  ipeak  roughly,  bat  are  easy-going  and  gentle* ' 

The  Andriana  are  divided  into  six  distinct  tribes  or  castes,  nnmed 
as  follows: — (i)  ZAznmArnl^hy  or  MArolAhy,  (2)  Andr:am;\-in:i\ Alona 
(3)  Andr!ant6mpokomdrindra  or  Z4nat6mpo,  (4)  Andrianambnuin  )lona 
or  Z^riakcimb^ny,  (5)  Andrlandranindo  or  Z^finandriandranAiKio,  and  (6^ 
Z^adrai^mbo.  Tins  division  of  the  Andriana  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Andriamasinavalona,  after  whom  the  second  tribe 
is  named. 

(i)  TbmZammmbky  am  tbo  direct  doaeendants  of  die  somotgn; 
«ftd  it  is  from  a  smaller  claas  mnong  these,  namod  ZAnakandtlana*  • 
thBttha  new  sovereign  is  doctad.  This  term  Zanakandriana  is  strictly 

only  applied  to  the  very  nearest  relations  of  the  sovereign,  though  it 
is  by  courtesy  often  dven  to  those  more  remote,  and  indeed  often 
seems  almost  synonymous  with  Zazaraarolahy.  Frequently  too  (espe- 
cially of  late)  in  kahary  or  public  proclamations  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  Zanakandriana  and  the  Zazamarolahv.  but  the  term 
mianakavy^  ("The  whole  iainily  ')  is  used  in  referring  to  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  royal  family.  The  way  in  which  the  one  who  is  to  succeed 
,  the  reigning  monaicb  is  indicated  is  rather  remarkable.  At  the  annvai 
festival  of  the  FanMana  an  os  is  killed,  and  its  bump  cut  up  by 
attendants  (who,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  orphans),  and  a  portion 
is  g^ven  to  the  sovereign,  who,  after  licking  it,  presents  it  to  the  one  who  • 
is  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
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(2)  The  Andrktmasumabma^  as  has  been  nentioned,  are  deioeDded 
from  a  fonner  sovereign  of  that  name.  This  Andriamasinavalona,  it  is 
said,  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  contending  tribes  of  Imerina  to  oider. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  had  twelve  wives,  Mg^t  of  whom  each  bote  a 

son ;  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  four  of  these  eight  sons, 
while  from  the  other  four,  who  never  reigned,  the  tribe  of  the  Andha- 
masinavalona  reckon  their  descent. 

(3)  The  Andriantompokoindrindra  are  the  descendants  of  a  prince 
bearing  that  name,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  RaUmbo,  a  sovereign  of  an 
ealier  date  than  Andnamasinavalona,  and  whose  capital  was  Amb6hidra- 
bib),  to  the  north  of  Antan^arivo.  Andnantompokoindrindra  had  a 
younger  brother  named  Andrianiaka,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more 
business-like  youth  than  his  elder  brother.  The  story  of  how  this  young 
brother  obtained  the  crown  and  supplanted  his  elder  brother  ta  perhaps 
worth  recording.  One  day  their  fraer  wished  to  try  what  his  sons  were 
made  of,  and  feigning  violent  illness  sent  for  them  in  haste.  Now  the 
first  bom  was  much  addicted  to  the  game  of  fanhrona*  (a  native  game 
resembling  *fox  and  geese'),  and  when  his  father's  messenger  came  he 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  the  problem  of  how  to  'cancel  three  with  five/ 
and  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  see  his  dying  father ;  while  the  younger 
brother,  on  the  other  hand,  made  all  haste  to  his  bedside.  The  father 
meanwhile,  having  consulted  the  diviners,  had  detennined  that  ha  who 
first  airived  should  succeed  him  in  the  throne;  so  he  had»  though 
reluctantly,  to  nominate  the  younger  son  as  his  successor.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  it  was  decreed  that  hen<5sforth  the  reigning  sovereign 
should  ahvnys  choose  his  first  wife  from  among;  the  descendants  c' 
Andriantompokoindrindra ;  and  it  appe;irs  that  until  quite  recent  y 
this  practice  was  still  kept  up.  Many  of  the  Andriana  of  this  class 
live  at  the  town  of  Amb6hiniaUza,  some  six  miles  to  the  ea>t  of  the 
Capital,  and  are  still  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  the  game  of  Jancrona. 

(4,  5,  and  6)  The  remaining  divisions  of  the  Andriana  are  also  each 
named  from  one  of  the  old  kings  or  chieftains  from  whom  they  are 
descended.  These  three  tribes  of  nobles  aia  frequently  classed  together 
under  the  term  Andrlantiloray.  This  name,  according  to  one  account, 
originated  from  their  three  ancesters  being  all  the  sons  of  one  woman 
by  three  separate  fathers  {J}lo  rsy,  three  fathers) ;  but  this  stozy,  besides 
it  inherent  improbability,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  their  genealogy  as 
given  by  others. 

There  is  another  curious  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vanous 
divisions  of  the  Andnana.  This  makes  the  six  ancestors  of  the  six 
tribes  enumerated  alxne  to  have  all  been  children  of  one  father,  who 
adopted  a  novel  way  of  deciding:  of  the  rank  of  his  childen  and  their 
descendants.  Noticing  that  Andnamabinavaioaa  and  Aiidriantompoko* 
indrindra  worked  upwards  in  the  bed  while  asleep,  and  that  Andrisr 
namboninolona  and  Andriandranando  and  Zanadrahunbo,  on  the  other 
hand,  sank  down,  while  Marolahy  remained  stationary,  he  decided  thst 
the  two  former  should  take  rank  above  their  three  brothers,  but  that  the 
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one  who  remained  stationary  should  alone  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
throne. 

Tlim  18  a  my  itioiig  caM  feeling  among  the  Andriana*  the  various 
tribes  kefloing  Krapnloosly  sepaiate»  and  in  general  intennarrying  with 
those  of  their  own  tribe  only.  It  is  aUowable,  however,  for  a  man  of 
any  of  the  higher  trihes  of  Andiiana  to  take  a  wife  from  a  lower  tribe ;  • 
but  a  woman  who  consents  to  marry  an  Andriana  of  a  rank  beneath  her 
is  degraded ;  and  one  who  so  far  demeans  herself  as  to  marry  a  Hova 
loses  caste  altogether  and  is  discarded  by  her  family.  If,  however,  a 
nobleman  marry  a  Hova  wife,  he  does  not  lose  caste  at  all,  but  any 
children  whom  he  may  have  by  tier  will  be  reckoned  as  Hova  and  ■» 
cannot  inherit  their  father's  landed  property,  though  they  may  inherit  * 
hia  money,  oien,  or  alaves.  These  marriage  mes  are  veiy  strictly 
observed,  especially  bT  the  three  inferior  classes  of  Andriana,  who  seem 
afraid  of  losing  the  privileges  they  have,  and  hence  very  jealously  guard  • 
against  any  admixture  of  plebeian  blood  into  their  families.  While 
speaking  of  marriage  customs,  we  may  mention  orx^  or  two  points  in  which 
the  practice  of  the  Andriana  differs  from  th-it  nf  the  Hova.  An  Andriana 
never  goes  to  the  house  of  his  bride  to  brin.s:  her  home,  but  always  has 
a  mptsolo  or  bubbtitute,  who  takes  his  place  on  the  occasion.  If  the 
bridegroom  were  to  go  after  his  wife  it  would  be  considered  in/ra  dig., 
so  he  remains  ouietly  at  home  and  is  married  by  proxy.  So  also  it  is  not 
;  cQstomary  for  uie  parents  of  the  bride  to  accompany  their  daughter  to 
the  bridegroom's  house. 

In  seversl  respects  too  the  burial  customs  of  the  Andriana  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  tiie  common  people.  The  sovereign  and 
the  very  near  relatives  of  the  sovereic-n  are  onlv  bnricd  at  night  time. 
The  corpse  is  placed  in  a  silver  cofim  (called  iakam-boln.  Ht.  'silver 
canoe/  sec  p.  303,  ante),  and  is  carried  only  hy  Hova.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  in  carrying  tlie  corpse  to  the  tomb  for  women  to  lay  them- 
selves in  the  road  to  be  trodden  upon  by  the  bearers  of  the  cofiin,  and 
I  sometimes  even  they  were  trampled  to  death.f  In  general  each  sovereign 
!  it  pUiced  in  a  tomb  by  himself,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  common 
people  a  whole  family  will  frequently  be  buried  in  one  tomb.* 

All  the  Andriana  down  to  the  Andriamasinavalona  are  allowed  to 
place  small  wooden  houses  over  their  tombs.  These,  in  the  case  of  the 
Zanakandriana  and  Zazamarolahy,  are  called  frano  masina  ('sacred 
hoi!«es'\  hn{  /n:}/^-^  mnr.nra  ('cold  houses')  when  beloncrincr  to  the  Andria- 
I  n'ia:>irKivalona.  When  the  annual  festival  of  the  Fandroana  comes  round, 
I  ticaa  mats  are  spread  in  these  houses,  and  the  woodwork  is  repaired. 
A  vessel  of  rum  used  formerly  to  be  placed  at  this  season  in  the  sovereign's 
tomb,*  Only  the  Andriana  are  allowed  to  be  buried  mthin  the  boun- 
daries of  the  towns  ;  all  Hova  and  Mainty  must  be  interred  without  die 
fosse.  It  is  (or  used  to  be)  f^dy  (tabooed)  for  any  one  to  sleep  with  his 
feet  pointing  towards  the  Andriana's  tomb,  as  this  is  suggestive  of 
'kicking  the  Andriana*  {mantpaka  ny  Andriana).  No  Andriana  may 
eat  the  beef  railed         rj/.fr  (lit.  'bad  men!"^.  iha^^  i  ,  the  flesh  of  the 


*  For  oth«r  custoou  peculiar  to  the  soveteiga  and  royal  iamilj,  see  preriotu  article,  pp. 
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oxen  slaughtered  at  a  funeral ;  and  if  any  Andriana  attend  a  fimoal, 

geese  or  other  poultry  must  be  provided  instead. 

In  order  dearly  to  understand  the  various  privileges  enjoyed  bj  the 
different  tribes  of  Andriana,  and  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  the  oth?' 
two  flivisions  of  the  people,  it  will  be  necessary  here  briefly  to  refer  to  the 
complicated  system  of  government  service  or  fdnompSana  in  vogue  in 
this  country.  This  is  ver}'  diliicult  tor  a  foreigner  to  understand.  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  go\ernment  from  the  sovereign  downwards  is 
depeiident  on  the  feudal  relations  of  class  with  class.  Very  manr  of 
even  the  ao-called  free  people  are  veritable  seifsy  bound  to  the  soil  oo 
which  their  forefathers  have  lived,  and  having  both  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  render  personal  service  to  the  sovereign  and 
also  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

(l)  Servict  lethi  Scvireign.  The  whole  free  population,  with  theeicep- 
tion  of  the  Zazamarolahy  and  Zanakandriana,  is  divided  into  two  great 
cla'^^-es^ — the  miaramila  or  soldiers,  and  the  horizano  (Fr.  bourgomt)  or 
civilians.  The  soldiers  again  are  subdivided  into  two  classes  :  Ny  mitam' 
bdsy  (literally,  'those  who  iiold  the  ^^un";,  i.e.  the  fighting  men,  and  Nr 
tnpidsa  or  workmen,  including  bl.u  ksmiths,  stonemasons,  carpenters, 
painters,  etc.  The  Andriana  also  who  belong  to  the  class  of  mt'aramik 
have  to  take  their  share  of  /anmpoana  with  the  Hova ;  thus  one  tribe 
almost  monopolises  the  tin-smith's  work  in  the  Capital.  The  Andriana 
who  are  among  the  dmeano,  on  the  other  hand,  have  but  little  fammr 
poana  as  compared  with  the  Hova.  The  government  service  of  the 
^n'8a«o  includes  the  following  item?:— (a)  Hdto  lava  \  which  consists 
in  bringing!  beams  and  planks  {hazo)  from  the  forest  for  the  house  of 
the  sovereign  or  for  public  works,  [h)  Hddin-iany  \  this  probably  origi- 
nally consisted  in  digging  the  hady  vory  or  large  circular  fosses  round 
the  fortified  towns;  now  it  aUo  includes  levelling,  making  embankments, 
etc.  (f)  Ari-mainly ;  the  bringing  of  charcoal  {anna)  from  the  forest 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  for  the  use  of  the  blacksmitbi. 
{i)  The  carrying  of  the  sovereign's  baggage  or  property,  whether  for 
her  own  personal  use  or  for  the  kingdom;  as  g^  ^  .  ammunition,  etc. 
{i)  Making  and  repairing  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  The  slave  populatioB 
are  entirely  exempt  from  direct  government  service,  being  simply  regard- 
ed as  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  remark,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  personal  slaves  the  sovereign,  who  havOi  as  will  appear 
later  on,  special  S'overiimcnt  service  to  perform. 

in  addition  to  this  personal  service  to  the  sovereign  performed  by 
alt  the  free  population  of  Imerina,  there  is  also  a  general  land-tax  called 
fUlra  01  tsam-pangady  (lit.  'every  spade')  paid  annually  to  the  crown. 
This  tax  consists  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  rice  to  every  division 
of  land  called  a  keira.  The  hitra  vary  g  .^ily  in  siae:  some  being 
less  than  one  square  chain,  while  others  are  as  much  as  an  acre  in  area. 

Besides  this  annual  land-tax,  there  is  a  small  poll-tax  called  vtdin- 
aina  (*the  price  of  life*)  paid  to  the  sovereign  at  the  yearly  festival  of 
the  Fandroana.  Nominally  this  tax  is  only  i  of  a  penny»  but  more  ii 
generally  given. 

(s)  Sifvict  to  tht  Feudal  Superiors,  It  should  here  be  stated  that  msn/ 
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of  the  Hove,  besides  their  general  service  to  the  sovereign,  are  also  in 
feadal  aervitnde  to  the  Andriana,  or  lord  of  the  manor,  where  they 
happen  to  reside.   Many  of  the  nobles,  chiefly  of  the  Andriamasinava-  • 
lona  tribe,  have  large  estates  in  the  countr}*,  over  which  they  exercise 
a  species  of  sovereignty  very  similar  in  kind  to  that  exorcised  by  the 
sovereign  over  the  whole  people  ;  indeed  the  same  word  {/anjakdna, 
'kingdom*)  is  sometime^      d  in  speakiiv?  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  • 
lords  of  the  manor,  as  thai  employed  when  referring  to  the  king  or 
queen. 

The  lands  held  by  these  Andriana  are  called  mhiak&y;  and  the  same 
term  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  Hova  who  reside  within  the  limits  of 
these  estates,  and  who  perform  feudal  service  to  the  Andriana  tSmpO' 
menakely  (lord  of  the  manor).    These  Hova  are  little  better  than  slaves 

pnd  some  of  them  are  in  fact  worse  off  than  many  of  the  slaves.  In  addi- 
t\on  to  the  fanompoana .  v-hich,  as  Hova,  they  have  to  perform  for  the 
sovereign,  they  have  albo  to  pay  taxes  in  money  and  rice*  to  tlie  lord  oft 
the  manor,  besides  doing  any  personal  service  which  he  requires,  such  • 
as  digging  his  rice-fields,  building  his  houses,  making  his  tomb,  etc. 

In  thinking  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Andriana  impa-mmakeiy 
sla&da  to  the  Hova  residing  on  his  estate,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  strack 
with  its  simiiarity  in  many  important  respects  to  that  rabsisting  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  whole  people.  And  this  fact  in  all  probabilify 
points  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  no  strong  central  government, 
ac  at  pre-^ent,  but  when  the  whole  of  Imerina  was  divided  tip  into  a 
nvimhtT  of  petty  chieftaincies,  whose  rulers  were  constantly  making 
plundering  raids  on  each  other.  And  when,  at  a  com{)aratively  recent 
date,  the  contending  tribes  were  reduced  to  order  and  united  under 
one  common  sovereign,  the  government  of  the  latter  would  be  modelled 
on  the  fdationship  abeady  existing  between  the  various  subjugated 
chieftains  and  their  dependents.  At  the  same  time  the  authority  of  these 
local  chieftains  wonld  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible ;  so  that  the 
present  State  of  things  probably  forms  a  direct  link  with  the  remote  past.  « 

The  rest  of  the  land  which  is  not  divided  out  among  the  /om/^o- 
menakely  is  called  iv^naU.  The  people  living  on  these  mmahe  are  not 
subject  to  any  one  but  the  sovereign  ;t  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  are 
much  more  easily  circumstanced  than  those  residing  in  the  inenahdy, 
since  these  latter  have  a  'two-fold  service*  to  perform  \J'anompoana  roa 
sdsona). 

The  origin  of  the  names  menait  and  mmakdy  seems  donbtihl,  bat  a  not 
improbable  etymology  derives  them  from  the  forms  mhM  H  and  mh$a 
^y  ('given  much/  and  'given  little')*  originally  used,  it  is  said,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  anumni  9/  land  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  the  various  t 

nobles  or  chieftains. 

Before  proceeding  to  enumerate  t hi-*  principal  divisions  ot  the  Hova 
and  the  Mainty,  we  may  now  brn  flv  refer  to  one  or  two  further  special 
privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  mnmktfy^  ^  keirm  or  limd-tas  nfernd  to  ibow  ii  Mdod  brtiwwa  § 

the  Andriana,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  tTie  sovf*rf»!^n. 

t  The  laad  owned  by  »  veiy  aeai  leUUve  of  the  lorerflign  tppMi*  also  to  be  called  memU.  ^ 
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The  three  classes  of  Andriana  from  the  Andriantompokoindnnda 
'  upwards  have  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  vbdi-httiu  wuh  the  sovereign. 
Whenever  an  ox  ib  slaughtered  the  rump  must  always  be  reserved 
tand  t^n  up  to  the  palace,  or  to  the  hmpo-mawkdy  in  whose  diatrict  it 
is  killed)  as  the  case  maT  be.  The  reputed  origin  of  this  curioes 
practice  is  rather  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Ralambo,  one  of  the  ven 
earlv  sovereigns  who  reigned  at  Ambohidrabiby,  oxen  were  caUed 
jamcika^  and  the  people  had  not  yet  be-iin  to  eat  beef.  "And  there  was 
one  poor  man  who  had  many  children  ;  and  the  hedirehogs  and  partndges 
which  he  caught  were  not  sufficient  to  support  hiin  and  his  wife  and 
children  ;  then  he  went,  it  is  said,  and  killed  a  jamoka  in  the  forest  and 
brought  11  lu  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  children  became  very  plump 
when  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  jamoka.  And  some  one  asked  him,  'What 
makes  your  children  so  well  favoured  ?*  And  he  replied,  'Hedgehogs  and 
partridges/  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  things  make  your  children  &t 
like  this  T  But  after  a  while  this  man  told  the  king  that  the  flesh  of  the 
jamoka  was  savoury.  'Keep  it  quiet/  said  the  king,  'and  let  me  tai^ 
it  first,  for  fear  we  be  killed  by  the  people  for  eating  what  o>ir  forefathers 
have  not  eaten  ;  so  the  king  tasted  and  found  it  sweet.  And  then  he  went 
to  thf  forest  and  killed  a  jamoka  and  tasted  ever\'  part  of  it.  and  the 
rump  he  found  most  sa\  ourv  of  all  ;  so  the  rump  became  the  portion  of 
the  Audiiaua.  Then  the  king  collected  many  oxen  and  told  the  people 
that  they  were  good  for  food.** 

II. — The  Hova.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  obtain  anything  iiKe  reliable  sta- 
tistics as  to  ihc  relative  numbers  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Imerina,  but  probably  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Hova  proper.  The  Maiafy  come 
next  in  numerical  importance,  while  the  Andriana  form  a  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  the  total  population* 

There  are  no  marked  caste  divisions  among  the  Hova,  as  among  the 
Andriana;  and  such  divisions  as  do  exist  appear  to  depend  more  on  mere 

*^  geo.^phical  p(5sition  than  on  any  radical  differences  of  race.  As  far  , 
as  the  language  affords  any  indication,  the  Hova  are  practically  one  I 
people;  one  language  is  spoken  throughout  Imerina,  the  slight  dialectic 
variations  which  are  found  being  much  less  marked  than  is  the  case 
in  England,  for  instance.  But,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  a 
consideration  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Hova  people  would 
seem  to  suggest  a  mixed  origin.  But  the  question  of  the  probable 
ethnological  connexions  of  the  Malagasy  has  already  been  frequently 
discussed,  and  the  natives  themselves  appear  to  have  no  current  tradhieB 
which  throws  any  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Imerina  proper  is  divided  geographically  into  six  districts  or  countie?. 
These  are  named  AvAradr^no,  V^kinisaony,  Amb6dirAno,  Vdkinankdra- 

"^tra,  V6niz6nG-o.  and  MArovAtana.  The  origin  of  these  division^  is 
ascribed  to  Anananampoinimerina.  Before  the  time  of  this  monarch 
the  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  petty  kingdoms  called 

I  Nottli  and  South  Imerina,  the  little  river  MiUnba  forming  the  boundaiy 

'line  between  them,  and  the  two  towns  of  Ambohimanga  and  Antanaoa^ 
fivo  being  their  respective  capitals.  Southern  Imerina,  it  is  said,  coires- 
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ponded  in  area  whh  the  two  diitiicts  now  called  Vaklniaaonj  and  Am* 
DOdiiBno ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  accesdoii  of  AndrianampoinimMiiia 
to  the  throne  of  the  northern  province,  this  mthem  kingdom  was  * 
governed  by  a  prince  named  Andrianambdatsimardfy.   The  ton  of  this 

^hieftnin.  n-ho  was  named  AndHam^roman6mpo,  was  conquered  by  An- 
!  riaTULinpoinimerina.  probably  during  the  last  decade  of  the  i8th  or  • 
about  the  bporinning  of  the  present  century,  and  thus  the  foondation  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Imerina  was  laid.  • 

The  people  of  Avaradrano,  the  original  king  ioQi  of  ihe  present  reign-  • 
ing  house,  still  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and  uke  precedence  of  the 
other  provinces  in  public  proclamations,  etc.    In  order  clearly  lo  under- 
stand the  relation  In  which  Avaradrano  stands  to  the  other  divisions 
of  Imerina,  it  will  be  well  btiefiy  to  notice  the  three  chief  tribes  into 
which  the  people  of  this  district  are  divided.   These  are  called  Tsimi-  • 
haf6tsy,  Tsimiamb6hol4hy,  and  Mandiavito.  The  origin  of  these  tluree 
divisions  appears  to  be  no  longer  remembered,  but  there  are  various 
traditions  explaining  the  meanings  of  their  names.    One  of  these  m?y 
be  worth  recording.    The  Tsimahatotsy.  it  is  said,  were  formerly  named 
"Vildnivy"  (Iron-pots)  and  the  Tsimiamboholahy  '*Vakiir6ny:a,*'  and 
this  is  how  their  names  came  to  be  changed.    There  wab  a  king  reign- 
ing at  Ambohimanga  named  Andriantsimit6vi^inandriana«  who  sought 
the  hand  of  a  certain  princess  of  the  Tsimiamboholahy  tribe  (whose  • 
head-quarters  are  at  Il&fy).  But  the  lady  replied,'  "Unless  Andriantsimi- 
toviaminandriana  will  agree  to  allow  my  nephew  Im&voldhy  to  succeed  < 
him,  I  will  not  consent  to  be  his  wife.''    And  the  king,  on  account  of  his 
love  to  the  princess,  consented,  and  the  two  tribes  were  assembled, 
and  a  solemn  compact  entered  into,  and  a  *stone  of  witness'  set  up.  But 
when  the  king  died,  the  Tsimahafnt<:y  broke  the  compact  and  set  liis 
own  son  on  the  throne.    As  soon  a>  the  'I  simicimboholahy  heard  of  this, 
they  sent  word  to  ^ay,  "If  you  overthrow  the  word  of  the  agreement 
and  the  oath  which  was  taken  (for  behold,  the  stone  of  witness  is  not 
faUen»  but  still  staxfds),  then  prepare  your  fortifications,  for  we  are 
coming  1" 

And  when  the  Tstmahafotsy  heard  this,  they  said,  *'What  shall  we  do  ? 

for  this  is  the  word  of  the  Tsimiamboholahy,  tind  in  truth  we  are 
breaking  the  agreement."  So  they  gave  way.  Then  the  Tsimiambo- 
holahy sent  word  again  saying,  "Drive  out  then  this  king  whom  you  have 

set  up,  for  unless  you  do  this,  we  will  n-:)/  /urn  our  Snicks  on  you  (^sy 

im'amboh^  (7ffan:o),  but  will  make  war  upon  you  without  more  ado." 

Then  the  Tsimahafotsy  drove  out  the  king  by  the  west  gate  of  Am- 
bohimanga ;  and  the  posts  of  tlie  gate  by  which  he  departed  are  still 
to  be  seen  to  this  day  resting  upon  a  large  fig-tree  ;  but  the  gate  and 
road  are  now  blocked  up,  and  the  sovereign  never  passes  through 
it.  That  is  why  the  *lron -pots'  changed  their  name  to  Tsimahafotsy, 
because  ther  tsy  naha/otsj  Andriana,  i.e.,  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
turn  out  their  prince. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  third  tribe— the  Mandia?ato— is  said  to 
have  been  a  boast  of  their  ancestor :  *They  who  tread  on  us  tnad  ^ 
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After  the  conquest  of  Suuihcra  Imerina  by  Andridnampoinimeritia,  he 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Ambohimanga  to  Antananarivo. 
The  name  of  this  torn  was  fonneri^  lAlamdnga,  but  Andiianamponu- 
merina,  in  order  firmly  to  establish  his  power  in  Uie  new  capital,  chott 
out  one  thousand  men  from  each  of  the  three  tribes  of  his  own  kingdom 
of  Avamdrano  and  placed  them  at  lalamanga,  which  thenceforth  took 
the  name  of  Anfananarivo,  that  is  *71te  City  of  the  Thousands*  To  these 
^  three  thousand  men  of  Avaradrano  he  gave  the  name  of  *V6romahen' 
(Eagles  or  Hawlcs),  a  title  of  honour  indicating  tiieir  $treng;th  axid 
swiftness  in  performing  the  king's  bidding. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  the  reputed  origin  of  the  othe; 
divisions  of  Imerina  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

AmMimno^  'the  base  of  the  waters,"  so  called  becanse  In  this  district 
rise  many  of  the  tributary  streams,  which,  taking  their  origin  izom  the 
slopes  of  the  Ankiratra  mountains,  flow  in  a  northerly  miectioii  and 
swell  the  waters  of  the  Ik6pa. 

Vakinisaony,  "cut  or  crossed  by  the  river  Sisaony,"  one  of  the  mail 
tributaries  oT  the  Ikopa  from  the  south-east. 

Vakinankaraini,  so  called  because  it  is  "broken  or  cut  up"  by  the  spurs 
of  the  Ankaratra  mountains.  The  inhabit;uits  of  this  district  are  mostly 
of  the  dark  non-Malay  race  and  appear  mure  akiu  tu  the  BetbUeo  than 
to  the  Hova  proper. 

Afantfaiana,  "many  bodies  or  persons" ;  a  curious  tradition  gives  the 
following  as  the  derivation  of  this  name.  When  the  people  of  this 
district  were  digging  their  fosses  or  deep  intrenchments,  immense 
numbers  of  men  were  at  work  with  no  clothing  but  their  salaka  or  loin- 
cloths, atid  all  the  passers-by  were  struck  with  the  si^rht  and  exclaimed 
"Akor}'  it;^  hamar^n'  ity  vdian*  61ona!"  ("What  an  immense  number  d 

people  !") 

III. — The  Main  i  v.  The  term  Mainty  (black)  not  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Imerina  who  bclung  to  the  dark  race, 
but  in  general  is  only  used  in  speaking  of  the  slave  population. 

I'he  great  majority  ot  the  tslaves  now  held  by  the  Hova  are  the  childrcu 
t  or  grandchildren  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  wars  of  aggression  carried 
on  by  the  Hova  against  the  outlying  tribes,  chiefly  during  the  eaily 
half  of  the  present  century.  The  majority  of  these  belong  to  the 
Betsileo  tribe,  but  Sikaliva,  Taimdro.  Sihinaha,  fi^tsimisiraka,  and 
others  are  also  met  with  in  considerable  numbers.  These  slaves,  even 
when  set  at  liberv,  are  not  allowed  to  reckon  themselves  as  Hova,  but 
arc  still  ronsicU  red  as  brlonLrmg  to  the  division  of  the  Mainty. 

B<  -iides  tile  dLiual  islaves,  however,  there  are  several  tribes  or  classes 
who  are  as  it  were  on  the  border-line  between  the  Hova  proper  and  the 
slaves.    These  we  will  brieflv  consider  one  by  one. 

(i)  The  Zazahova.  These  are  really  Hova  by  descent,  but  througii 
crime,  debt,  etc.,  they  have  forfeited  their  freedom.  If  redeemed  or  set 
at  liberty  they  return  to  the  Hova  tribe. 

(s)  Thi  Mantndy.  The  origin  of  this  tribe  is  apparently  unknown. 
The  people  in  speaking  of  them  say  they  "miwitf  tfSNJi'  /s^/'  i.e«t  caDi 
•long  with  the  land,  or  tre  aatocbthonous* 
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C3)  Thi  ManUofm  or  Ftmdmtmuikoim,  These  originally  appear  to 
liave  been  troe  Hova,  and  their  ancestors  lived  at  Amb6hij6ky,  a  rocky 
nootttatn  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-west  of  the  Capital.  But  on 
the  conquest  of  Southern  Imerina,  this  tribe,  entrenched  in  their  rocky 
fastness,  offered  such  a  stubborn  resistance  and  gave  the  king  so  much 
trouble,  that  when  finally  conquered  he  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  semi- 
servitude,  transferring  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  town  of  Ala«?6ra  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Capital.  The  Manisotra  and  Manendy  are  reckoned 
as  Ambaniandro  and  take  their  share  of  fanompoana  with  the  Hova. 

(4)  The  ThdmuMy,  These  are  the  slaves  of  the  sovereign.  The^ 
havespecial  government  service  to  perform,  such  as  collecting  the  voit' 
hena  or  queen's  beef  from  the  markets,  singing  and  playing  music  for  the 
sovereign,  forming  a  body-guard  of  spearmen  in  the  royal  processions,  etc* 
The  name  Tsiarondahy  is  from  the  root  rbnay  caused  to  lean  (/.rr  arona— 
not  caused  to  lean  or  give  way).  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
rich  persons  who  hold  a  great  number  of  slaves  to  give  them  some  1 
distinctive  name  bv  which  thev  are  marked  off  from  all  others.  Often 
these  names  are  of  the  aaiure  of  a  title  of  honour,  denoting  strength, 
prowess  in  war,  etc.  Thus  the  class  of  aueen's  messengers  who  are 
chosen  from  amon^  the  Tsiarondahv.aie  called  Tsimandd  or  Tnmandda, 
the  fnll  form  of  their  name  being  lii'mamha'Sdmioirat  i.e.,  "not  letting 
go  a  captive*'  when  once  seised. 

I  have  not  in  this  paper  attempted  much  more  than  briefly  to  sketch 
the  main  divisions  of  the  Hova  nation  as  at  present  con-tiinted,  skiving 
at  the  same  time  a  few  of  the  mvths  and  traditions  bv  which  itu-  natives 
themselves  account  for,  or  seek  to  account  for,  the  present  stale  of  things. 
Probablv  a  more  extended  and  systematic  enquiry  amonf^  the  old  people 
in  diiicicni  paria  ui  the  country  might  bring  to  light  vnany  Uiieresting 
and  valnable  facts  bearing  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  various 
tribal  divisions  of  Imerina,  which,  as  the  older  generation  dies  off,  and 
the  habit  of  depending  on  books  and  writing  increases,  will  soon  b6  , 
irrevocably  lost,  if  not  collected  and  recorded  without  further  delay. 

H.  F.  Standing. 


A  Remakivable  Hail-storm. 

Ox  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  22nd,  a  very  violent  thunder-storm  broke 
over  tlv  di^^ricts  south  and  west  of  the  Capital,  during  which  houses  were 
struck  uy  lightning  aud  some  loss  of  hfe  occurred.  But  at  Tsfafahy,  and  for 
some  distance  arcnind  that  place»  there  was  also  for  several  minates  a 
remarkably  heavy  fall  of  hail,  the  like  of  which  few  persons,  foreigners  or 
natives,  remembered  to  have  seen  before  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  hail- 
stones were  as  large  as  pigeons'  e>r;:T5.  but  with  sharp  points  ;  others  were 
round  or  oval-bhaped,  in.  in.  long,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre  on 
each  side,  and  with  rays  towards  the  edges ;  others  again  were  the  size  of 
boys*  marbles,  but  with  an  opal-like  veined  structure.  Hid  the  rice  crops 
Veen  more  advanced  they  would  certainly  have  been  entirely  destroyed  withm 
the  compass  ol  this  bail*iall.-»£l>. 
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THE  KING  IN  IMERINA: 

A  DRAMATIC  FHAGMENTi  ACT  /..  SCENE  s.* 

Ibmis  im  Urn  mmttsfmrd  oftkM 

Enter  the  king's  sister,  Ralesoka,  mnd  a  favourite  slave-girl.  jRmJ^ 
soka  takes  an  offering  carried  by  siotm  uid  d^^OSits  it  MMnbi  M#  tJU^ 
tomb.   Slave  steps  aside  to  watch* 

RaLSSOKA  (praying)^ 

O  gveat  forofofhers  of  our  royal  race! 
In  pity  hear  me  from  your  high  abodes. 
And  be  my  spokesmen  at  Creation's  throne ; 
Your  own  quick  flesh  and  blood  within  me  {ilaade 
For  healing  of  this  cruel  barrenness. 
O  God  who  made  me,  hands  aiid  feet,  and  gave 
Me  heart  to         for  bab^— Thou  Lord  of  life— 
Give  also  living  offsp^i^.   Hear  our  prayer ! 
My  slaves^  who  serve  me  on  their  bending  knees 
And  stoop  to  cross  my  shadow,  have  their  joys : 
Their  children  bless  them  in  theiir  thrall's  estate; 
My  cattle  doomed  to  slaughter  love  and  breed ; 
Yea,  worms  which  crawl  in  refuse  have  their  young; 
Have  pity  on  the  Palace  1 

Slavs.—  Mistress,  haste ! 

Two  men  are  coming  from  your  nephew's  houae. 

RaL£.  (listening) 

Your  ears  are  sharp,  my  child;  but  how  d'you 
know 

They're  men  and  only  two  ? 
Slave.—  I  saw  them  there 

At  dusk.    The  southern  ,ru  cur's  one  of  them. 

Rale.—      There  s  mischief  hatching  then.     Who's  his 

friend  f 

Slave.—       I  could  not  see.    But  they  must  pa^s  the  guards. 
Rale.—      And  so  they  must :  our  chance  is  at  the  gate. 

{Exeunt,  J 

fSnier  H&va  of  Ambohimangm  mnd  Amgurdisgtiiuim 

a  slave  carrying  beef. J 

Am.  Hova.—  O  wait  a  bit !  I've  left  my  snuff  behind. 
Augur.-*     Confound  your  snufi^  man  i  you  can  buy  some 

more. 

Au.  Hova.—  O  yes,  and  leave  behind  my  money,  then. 

•  See  AnhUAL  IX.  pp.  4o^4< 
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AtSlQIlIU*^     It's  waaiy  work  to  plot  with  men  alive : 

They  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  and 

wived 

And  snnfied  and^^hang  'em !  Dead  men  would  be 
besty 

If  oae  could  get  them  fairly  pliable : 
Neither  fiabl^  nor  yet  stark. 

flU'^nUr  Ambohimanga  Bmta.) 

NoWy  come  along ! 
And  since  you've  got  your  snuf^  let's  have  a  pin^. 
I  hope  yott  know  Sie  password  at  the  gate. 
Am.  ^OVA.^  If  8  <Mamba'. 

AUGUR*^  Go  ahead  then,  crocodile^'* 

And  keep  me  dark,  mind. 

(  Exeunt.) 

(An  owl's  hoot  is  heard  in  the  distance^  and  a  similar  call  anszvers  from 
the  c kief  tomb,  ¥iKi»QK  creeps  out  of  the  tomb,  and  the  Kin^  appears 
on  the  hrrace  abooe.J 

King.  —       Well,  what  was  it  about  ?  But  tell  me  first. 

Were  t'not  afraid  ? 
FiRiirGA*-*  Indeed  I  was,  my  lord. 

King.—       Of  what  ?  The  dead  are  harmless  though  they're 

kin^. 

FIR.^         The  kmg  I  was  afraid  of 's  still  alive. 

KlNG.'^       Then  speak  less  loud  and  tell  thy  tale.  Come  here. 

(Exit  Firitiga  to  reappear  on  the  Urrace,) 

What  did  my  sister  pray  for  r 
Fnc—  Children,  sire. 

And  as  she  prayed  I  almost  tunied  to  one 
And  blubbered  in  my  sympathy. 
KlNG.«^  Not  sU-aiige, 

For  women  pray  like  fools  when  they  beseech 
The  heavens  to  multiply  cares,  and  complain 
For  more  anxiety.    Our  house  hath  bred 
Enough  dissension,  though  there  be  but  twain 
To  wrangle  for  its  growing  heritage. 
Was  either  of  my  sons  made  mention  of? 
FlIU—  No,  sire.  (Full  moon  rises.) 

KiNG.^  No  reference  to  our  family  feuds  ? 

FlR.— '         She  only  prayed  for  children ;  but  that  prayer 

Did  nearly  make  me-— 


*  Mambm  hbs  crocodiisi 
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Stop»  I  bid  thee,  stop  f 


Did  any  penon  pass  this  way  besides } 
I  oould  not  see ;  (Tk^K^tyeshimshar^.) 


O  yesy  I  hewd  one  pass* 


King.-* 
Fm.- 

KlNG. 

Fm.— 

KlNG.«- 


Xhe  man  f  himself} 


Ho  spoke  to  one  who  passed  him  coming  in* 
I  understand :  the  moonlight  makes  it  clear. 
Go  summon  all  that  sing  and  dance,  and  let 
Some  cheer  be  given  t'encourage  mirthfulness. 


The  fool  is  lying  as  they  all  do  lie  ,* 
The  courtier  lies  to  win  d  iavouniig  smile; 
The  merch rtni  lies  to  make  his  profit  sure  ; 
The  brjirar  lies  to  get  his  dole  increased  ; 
The  6t;rvaai  lieb  to  hide  his  careless  waste ; 
The  mother  lies  to  screen  an  erring  child ; 
The  husband  lies  to  keep  the  peace  at  home ; 
And  yet  they're  all  good  subjects :  each  one  serves 
With  some  more  loyal  portion  of  himself. 
If  kings  did  execute  for  uttering  lies. 
Themselves  would  have  to  bury  carcases. 
( Music  in  diitance.   ExU  King,) 


Similarities  between  some  of  the  Names  of  Birds, 
THE  Zambesi  Languages  and  m  Malagasy. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Ibis^  Mr.  Edward  Newton  says :  "On  reading 
Dr.  Kirk's  paper  on  the  'Birds  of  the  Zambesi  Region'  I  am  much  struck 
witli  the  similarity  between  some  of  the  Zambesi  native  names  for  birds,  and 
those  applied  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar  to  more  or  less  kindred  species. 
For  instance :  'Chapungo,'  the  Zambesi  name  for  HiloUtrsm  tcmtdahis,  and 
'Papdngo,*  the  Malagasy  name  for  Milvus  (Egyptius ;  'Sungwe,*  Zamb.  for 
Nectarinia  amethysttna,  and  'Schonwee*  [Sdisoy  ?],  Malng'asy  for  N".  angh- 
diana  \  'Kbanga/  Zamb.  for  Numida  mttraia^  and  *Aka.nga,'  Malg.  far 
N.  tiarata  \  'Sorlri,'  Zamb.  for.  Dendrocygna  personatUt  and  'I&uiry,' 
BCalg.  for  D,  viduata  \  the  last  evidently  from  its  cry.  It  certainly  shews  the 
African  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar ;  and  the 
languag-e  is  probably  kept  up  by  occatioaal  fr«8h  importatiooi  of  alavn  froni 
the  coQtiocnt." 


W.  CLATION  PiCXERSGIZiM 
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GDT>  AND  CURIOUS  £XP£RI£NC£S  OF  UF£  IN 

MADAGASCAR. 

THIS  world  of  ours  would  be  but  a  dull  place  to  iive  in  if  there  was  no 
room  in  it  for  humour  and  fun,  and  if  we  could  not  sometinies 
indulge  ui  a  good  hearty  laugh,    ijui  happily  there  is  no  spot  on  itii 

sarface  triim  the  elements  of  the  comic  and  the  ridici^loiis  are  not 
present ;  end  Madagascar  certainly  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
nile.  We  hope  therefore  no  one  will  be  shocked  at  hearing  that  e\  cn  in 
missionary  experiences  there  is  occasionally  a  decided  element  of  the 
amusing,  the  odd,  and  the  absurd;  anyhow,  during  several  years*  residence 
in  this  island  mo«t  people  come  across  a  few  curious  experiences,  and 
hear  of  a  good  many  more;  and  if  ail  these  could  be  remembered  and 
noted  down,  they  would  afford  ample  materials  for  more  than  one  paper. 
This,  however,  is  nuw  an  lUipubsibility,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
recall  enough  to  serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  half-hour ;  and  some  of 
theee  reminiscences  may  percliance  throw  a  side-light  or  two  npon 
certain  phases  of  native  cluuracter  and  hahits. 

One's  first  landing  in  Madagascar— ^especially  if  one  has  had  no 
previons  experience  of  a  semi^civilised  conntry—mnst,  I  think,  strike 
most  people  as  having  some  veiy  comic  aspects :  the  only  partially 
clothed  appearance  of  so  many  of  the  'natives' ;  the  often  absurd  mixture 
of  European  and  other  dress;  and  the  odd  gibberish,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
of  an  unknown  larji^u  :ge, — all  these  tend  to  excite  one's  amusement. 
I  vividly  remember  111  v  rirst  ride  in  a  filaujana  ai  Tamatave,  and  how  I 
was  in  fits  of  laughter  all  the  way  from  my  lodging  to  the  Battery  ;  the 
being  carried  in  that  fashion  by  men  struck  me  then— 1  can  hardly  now 
understand  why— as  irresistably  comic.  At  that  time— more  than  twenty* 
four  years  ago— gentlemen  very  often  travelled  from  the  coast  to  the 
Capital  in  the  long  basket-like  fianfana  which  is  never  used  now,  nor 
has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  except  by  ladies  and  children.  In  one  of 
these  contrivances  I  came  up  myself  in  October  1863  ;  but  I  suspect  few 
gentlemen  would  now  rare  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  amusement  and 
*rhaff'  tlu  y  would  excite  by  riding  through  Antananarivo  in  a  similar 
conveyance.  Yet  as  recently  as  August  1873,  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  Mullens 
also  travelled  up  to  Im^rina  in  a  lady's  Jilanjana  ;  but  it  struck  him  at 
the  time  as  rather  ridicnlonSi  for  he  said  how  it  reminded  him  of  one  of 
Leech's  pictures  in  Punchy  of  a  London  exquisite  driving  a  very  small 
basket  carriage,  and  being  sainted  by  a  street  ^min  with  tne  words,  "Oh 
Bill,  here's  a  cove  a^drivin'  hisself  home  from  the  wash/' 

I  referred  jnst  now  to  the  oddness  of  native  diess,  especially  when 
only  portions  of  European  costume  are  used.  One  sees  some  absurd 
enough  sights  now  and  then,  even  at  the  present  time,  in  Antananarivo, 

but  these  arc  nothing  compared  with  the  ridiculous  combinations  which 
uficn  met  one's  view  a  few  years  ago.    To  see  a  company  of  native  ofBcerg 

come  up  from  the  parade  ground  in  all  their  variety  of  dress  was  a  very 
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mirth -provoking  spectacle.  If  a  hundred  or  two  of  men  had  b^en  fitted 
out  from  an  extensive  old-clothes'  sho]).  v.  ah  the  object  of  making  everv 
one  different  from  every  one  else,  it  could  hardly  have  produced  a  greater 
variety  or  have  had  a  more  bizarre  effect  than  was  actually  the  ca^e.  All 
sorts  of  cast-off  uniforms  ;  every  kuid  and  bhape  ol  hat,  from  the  amdrtest  to 
the  shabbiest  (the  'shocking  bad'  not  excepted) ;  every  imaginable  civilian 
diess,  policeman's,  fireman's,  etc.— all  might  be  seen,  and  in  the  queerest 
combinations,  often  finished  off  by  the  commonest  of  green  and  red  wool- 
len comforters.  The  sharp  observation  of  a  friend  of  mine  (of  the  Society 
of  Friends)  even  detected  in  an  Andohdlo  crowd  the  low-crowned  *broad 
brims'  once  belonrrinp-  to  some  good  East  Ans^lian  Quaker  farmers,  and 
pronounced  tiiat  they  must  certainly  iiave  often  fip;^ured  in  ihc  >ieda:e 
proceedings  of  "an  Essex  Quarterly  meeting."  One  of  the  richest  points 
in  these  exhibitions  wa^  the  extreme  self-consciousness  of  the  wearers 
oi  these  wonderful  suits,  and  their  evident  pride  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  serene  conviction  that  they  were  cutting  a  great 
dash.* 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  residence  of  those  of  us  who  have  lived  here 
longest  we  can  remember  what  curious  notions  our  native  friends  and 
our  house  servants  had  about  borrowing  (with  and  without  our  leave)  our 
clothes.  Requests  from  the  former  to  borrow  one's  best  'go-to-meeting' 
suit  to  w^'ar  at  weddmgs,  t-iihcr  their  own  or  that  of  some  relative,  or 
on  other  festive  occasions,  used  to  be  very  frequent  ;  and  it  took  a  good 
many  refusals  and  a  good  deal  ol  persislance  before  they  could  be  got 
to  understand  that  such  loans  were  not  congenial  to  our  feelings.  Our 
servants,  however,  did  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  ask  leave,  bnt  would 
borrow  coat,  trousers,  or  shirt ;  and  we  occasionally  had  the  pleasmie 
of  discovering  portions  of  our  own  dress  on  the  back  of  cook  or  house 
boyr  as  we  sat  at  church,  or  on  the  way  home.  With  new  servants  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  borrow  a  tablt  -cloth  as  a  Jamba ;  and  more  than 
once  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  been  horrified,  as  her  attention  has 
wandered  a  little  trom  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  to  recognise  the 
familiar  pattern  of  her  best  diaper  table-linen  enfolding  the  form  of  one 
of  her  domestics  silling  not  far  from  her.  It  is  well  known  too  that 
some  of  our  washermen  have  made  quite  a  business  of  letting  out  shirts, 
trousers,  etc.,  as  well  as  various  articles  of  female  dress,  belonging  to 
their  English  clients,  to  native  customers  for  Sunday  wear,  and  so  adding 
to  the  legitimate  profits  of  their  business.  In  such  cases  also  we  have 
occasionally  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  at  church  how  weU  our  own 
garments  have  fitted  native  wearers  of  the  same. 

In  our  con g-reg^at ions  of  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  primitive  simplicitr 
about  dress  which  would  rather  astonish  u^i  nowadays.  1  well  remember 
being  amused  by  this  one  Sunday  at  the  old  Amb^tonakanga  Chapel.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sermon  a  little  boy  of  three  or  four  years  old,  and 

^  It  most,  however,  be  said  that  a  great  improvement  lias  taken  place  during  the  last  Urn 
years  in  all  those  particulars,  tariji^ly  tnrough  the  efforts  of  the  English  officers  '.rho  have  be^ti 
engaged  in  trainin^^  tht'  Malagasy  army.  Most  of  the  native  ofhcers  are  now  firf $sed  in  n<iat 
and  appropriate  luuforras,  and  ver\'  manr  have  a  thoroughly  soldi cmy  bearing  :  wlule  the  simple 
white  vioiform  of  the  rank  and  file  has  replaced  the  crou*b«ti  tad  loui*dota  wiiioh  footd  tti 
iole  droM  of  the  common  woididr«  &ot  maaj  yean 
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periectly  naked,  came  to  the  door  and  looked  about  to  find  his  mother 
among  the  people  closely  crowded  together  on  the  matted  floor  of  the 
building.  FresBntly  Bhe  noticod  the  little  urchin,  and  taking  his  tiny  lamda 
which  lay  besides  her,  she  rolled  it  tip  into  a  ball  and  tossed  it  to  him 
over  the  heads  of  her  neighbours.  The  child  quietly  unfolded  it  and, 
wrapping  it  about  him  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  grown-up  person,  gravely 
marched  to  his  place,  without  any  one,  I  think,  but  myself  taking  any 
notice  of  the  incident.  On  special  occasions,  however,  (jur  con<;reL;a- 
tions  used  to  turn  out  in  gorgeous  array,  the  ladies  in  siiks  and  sal  ins 
and  wonderful  head-dresses,  and  the  men  in  black  coats  and  pantaloons 
and  'chimney-pot'  hats ;  so  Uiai  it  was  fur  sonie  little  Lime  quite  inipos- 

slbleto  recojpise  one's  most  intimate  acquaintance  in  their  unaccustomed 
*get»up/   Christmas  Days  were  the  chief  of  these  high  festivals ;  and  I 
well  remember  how,  on  my  first  Christmas  Day  in  Antananarivo,  I  was 
utterly  'taken  aback'  on  entering  the  dark  uid  dingy  old  chapel  at 
Ambatonakanga  to  find  such  a  transformation  scene  ;  for  instead  of  the 
clean  white  iambas,  which  did  somewhat  brighten  up  the  place  on  ordinary 
occasions,  my  native  friends  seemed  to  be  darker  than  ever  in  their  dark 
cloth  clothes,  and  utterly  (and  comically)  uncomfortable  in  their  unusual 
finery.    A  little  before  my  arrival  here  iLuropean  dress  was  much  more 
commonly  worn  by  the  well-to-do  Malagasy  than  was  the  case  after  uxc 
deoeaae  of  Radtoa  11.,  and  the  ladies'  crinolines  were,  at  more  than  one 
of  oar  chapels,  slipped  off  at  the  door  and  hung  up  on  a  nail  outside  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  deacons.  There  were  few  raised  seats  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  make  the  steel  hoops,  etc.,  lie  comfortably  or  gracefully 
while  their  wearer  was  squatting  on  the  floor.   Then  of  course  there  was 
a  c':>nsiderab!e  wriggling  and  contriving  to  get  into  them  again,  as  the 
congregation  dispersed,  as  1  have  witnessed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Another  curious  sight  as  people  left  church  used  to  be  the  taking  oil  of 
smart  pairs  of  boots,  which  gradually  became  too  ukaoiae  to  feet 
!   unaccustomed  to  such  restraint,  and  were  carried  by  their  owners  either 
in  their  hand  or  suspended  to  a  stick  over  their  shoulder.  The  wearer 
having  sacrificed  his  (or  her)  feelings  to  genteel  appearances  during 
service-time,  would  again  rejoice  in  freedom  from  conventiondities  on 
,   the  walk  home. 

Native  churches  certainly  deserve  credit  for  reverence  and  general 
:  propriety  of  behaviour  during  divine  service.  In  some  newly  formed 
congregations,  however,  curiosity  occasionally  gets  the  bc:ier  of  the 
proprieties  ;  thus  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  Pearse  was  once  mterrupted  in 
the  middle  of  an  earnest  disc  ourse  by  a  woman  who  was  determined  to 
know  whether  he  would  aoi  sell  her  a  smart  green  sun-shade  he  happened 
to  have  with  him,  and  how  much  he  wanted  lor  it.  And  it  was  not 
without  considerable  effort  and  coaxing  that  the  good  lady  was  at  length 
induced  to  defer  her  enquiries  to  a  later  period  of  the  proceedings. 
During  a  tour  to  the  south-east  coast  in  1876,  I  was  preaching  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  centre  of  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
MAtit:\nana,  and  was  a  little  confused,  when  about  half  through  my 
address,  by  the  oKl  chief  of  the  {)jare  coming  forward  to  give  me  a 
iowl— which  clucked  and  struggled  most  noisily  in  the  process— -and  also 
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a  bottle  of  ram  I  which  was  handed  up  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  It 
was  a  little  difficult  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  discoiuse.  Tbis>  homiiw, 
be  it  remembered,  was  in  a  heathen  village. 

We  were  speaking  just  now  of  clothings— and  of  the  occasional  want  of 
it— among  the  Malagasy.  There  are.  however — but  perhaps  it  wonld  now 
be  more  correct  to  say  there  wen — occasions  happening  now  and  then 
when  even  the  natural  covering  of  the  body,  the  hair  of  the  bead,  was 
not  to  be  seen.  At  the  decease  of  a  Mala^^asy  sovereign  one  of  the 
customs  which  have  been  enforced  up  to  the  death  of  Queen  Ra?;oh^rina 
(in  1868)  was,  that  ever}'  person,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female  (with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  very  highest  personages  1 
in  the  kingdom),  must  shave  the  head.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  effect 
of  this  was  most  curious ;  one's  most  familiar  native  friends  teemed 
totally  altered  and  unrecognisable,  for  no  hat  or  other  head  covering  coold 
be  used*  One  of  my  brother  missionaries  wrote  to  me :  **0n  Friday 
morning  (3  April  1868)  the  people  presented  a  very  strange  spectade. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  Hindoos; 
we  found  a  nation  of  bald-heads,  some  of  them  quite  glossy.  It  was 
amusing  to  meet  our  friends,  as  in  many  cases  we  did  not  recognise  them 
until  they  spoke  to  us.  A  man  walked  up  into  the  town  with  me  in  the 
morning,  and  from  his  iannUanty  I  conclude  he  was  a  man  I  had  Known 
vexy  well ;  but  I  did  not  find  out  who  he  was,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
recall  his  identity  since.  The  strangest  part  of  the  business  was  that  the 
clipping  was  all  done  at  once,  for  on  Friday  morning  the  entire  country 
round  Antananarivo  was  clean  clipped,  eicept  some  score  or  so  of 
privileged  Malagasy  and  the  Europeans.*'  At  the  decease  of  the  late  > 
Queen  Ranavdlona  II.,  however,  this  custom  was  not  enforced;  probably  ; 

it  will  not  be  again  revived. 

In  travelling  about  Madagascar,  a  country  without  roads,  railwav?, 
hotels,  or  most  of  the  appliances  of  civilisation,  one  naturally  meets  '.v-*h 
some  experiences  dilTering  considerably  from  those  which  occur  in  iroiag 
about  England.   "How  we  travel  in  Madagascar"  has  been  already  graphi- 
cally described  in  a  former  number  of  this  Annual  (No.  VI II.  pp.  33-4^}; 
and  we  need  not  therefore  stop  to  speak  of  bearers  and  palanquins,  or  of 
the  way  in  which  we  actually  get  over  the  gronnd.  But  there  are  some 
other  points  which  Mr.  Clark  did  not  tonch  on»  and  these  may  be  briefly 
referred  to.   Native  houses,  which  we  must  generally  use  as  our  inns  or 
hotels,  are  not  as  a  rule  at  all  desirable  places  to  stay  in.    In  the  central 
provinces  of  Madagascar  they  are  cert ninlv  dirtier  and  iiioie  uncomfort- 
able than  on  the  coast  or  in  the  lorest  regions,  where  the  entirely 
vegetable  materials  employed — bamboo,  traveller*s-trce.  or  palm  leaves 
and  bark — and  the  greater  dimensions,  make  the  houses  liiere  very 
passable  as  temporary  resting-places.  Bttt  the  clay  or  wooden  houses 
of  the  Hova,  B6t8ll6o  and  other  interior  tribes  are  almost  always  diity 
and  infested  with  vermin ;  and  "A  Night  with  the  Fleas,**  or  with  the 
rats,  or  the  mosquitoes,  or  the  pigs,  or  the  ponltrv,  or  all  of  them  pot 
together,  is  one  of  the  common  experiences  of  Madagascar  travelling. 
F!eris  of  extraordinary  agility  seem  able  to  mount  to  the  highest  stretrher 
bedsteads  it  is  convenient  to  use,  and  make  night  one  iong-continoed 
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attempt  to  ignore  their  ubiquitous  presence.  Rets  descend  from  the 
roof  and  perform  marvellous  acrobatic  feats  over  rafters  and  cords,  play- 
fully miming  races  over  one*s  person  and  even  one's  face,  with  a  loud 
•qneaJdng  and  squabbling  which  rouses  us  up  with  a  start  in  the  few 

intervals  of  unconsciousness  allowed  hj  the  lesser  plagues.  Mosquitoes 

often  come  in  with  a  hum  like  a  ^mpJl  swarni  of  bees,  and  unless  one  is 
provided  with  netting,  make  all  aticmpls  at  sleep  futile  ;  and  even  if  the 
net  has  been  carefully  tucked  around  one,  two  or  three  stragglers  often 
get  in  and  make  the  net  a  very  questionable  benefit,  as  effectually 
keeping  in  some  of  the  tormentors  as  it  keeps  out  their  companions. 
Pigs  being  often  domiciled  in  the  house,  resent  their  exclusion  on  the 
night  of  your  stay,  and  break  through  the  slight  barriers  you  put  up 
against  their  entrance  with  a  grunting  defiance  of  your  intrusion  into 
their  domains;  or  if  they  do  not  get  inh  the  house,  they  will  persist 
in  settling  down  under  it,  as  the  floors  are  oflen  raised  above  the  ground. 
An  equal  maintenance  of  vested  interests  is  shewn  by  the  fowls,  who 
will   not  understand   that  you  have  engaged  the  apartments  for  your 
exclusive  use,  and  again  and  again  will  manage  to  get  in  to  their  accus- 
tomed comer,  raising  a  terrible  dust  as  you  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 
For,  besides  the  dirt  on  the  iloors,  and  the  blackened  mats  on  the  walls, 
old  homes  are  also  liberally  provided  with  strings  of  toot  hanging  from 
the  rafters,  or  from  the  rough  upper  story  often  formed  In  the  roof.  Such 
ornaments  are  considered  by  the  Malagasy  as  an  honourable  distinction, 
a  sort  of  certificate  of  an  old  and  long-established  family.   But  they  are 
rather  inconvenient  in  case  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  or  in  ejertiri!^  a  persistent  hen  and  chickens,  as  just  mentioned. 
A  plentiful  sprmkimg  of  soot-flakes  on  bedding  and  clothes,  on  table- 
cloth and  provisions,  is  of  course  the  result  of  any  of  these  incidents  in 
your  stay  in  many  a  ii  itive  house. 
I       In  going-  about  rno^i  parts  of  Madagascar  we  come  now  and  then  to 
some  naore  inipurLaiit  places,  military  stations  and  centres  of  districts, 
where  Hova  governors  are  stationed.  These  officials  are  usually  very 
kind  and  hospitable,  but  it  is  sometimes  venr  amusing  to  see  the  state 
and  ceremony  they  keep  up.  The  militsuy  force  under  their  command 
is  oflen  very  limited,  and  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  get  together  any 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  even  the  few  soldiers  they  have  at  their 
I     disposal.    But  as  soon      thrv  hnar  of  your  approach  (for  it  is  considered 
courteous  to  send  on  word  m  advance^,  some  of  the  subordinate  officers 
are  drawn  up  to  receive  you,  together  with  as  many  soldiers  as  they  can 
muster  (often  more  officers  than  rank  and  file,  e.g.  four  officers  and  two 
soldiers).    As  soon  as  you  make  your  appearance,  a  great  many  words  of 
command  are  shouted  out,  all  in  English,  or  at  least  as  near  an  approach  to 
that  language  as  they  can  manage ;  the  Queen  is  saluted,  then  the  Prime 
I    Minister,  then  the  governor  at  the  place,  and  then  the  second  in  com- 
mand, together  with  the  playing  of  any  music  they  have  available  and 
the  beating  of  drums ;  and  not  until  then  it  is  etiquette  for  your  own 
presence  to  be  rero2:n!'?ed  and  for  you  to  be  welcomed.    Cominn^  into 
the  rova  or  government  house,  the  governor  gives  you  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  band  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  seated,  commences  a  long  and  formal 
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list  of  enquiries,  which  runs  somewliAt  as  follows :  *'l^oe  jottt  oor  filflMds 

and  relatives,  have  arrived,  we  ask  vou :  How  is  RanavdlomanjttLa,  Sof»> 

rei'n^n  of  the  hmA  ?  How  i<?  Rainilaiciriv6ny,  Prime  IVrini^ter  and  Com- 
mantler-in-Cliitjf  ?  How  is  So-and-^o.  Secretary  of  State  r*  How  is  the 
kingdom  of  Anil  ohimanira  and  AnLananarivo  ?  How  are  the  caonon  ? 
How  are  the  guns  ?  How  are  the  Christians  ?  etc.,  etc."  COften  the 
queries  are  much  more  numerous,  includmg  any  governor  higher  in 

rank  than  the  questioner  whom  we  may  oave  recently  seen;  and  I 
remember  that  in  going  round  the  AntsiUmaka  province,  a  little  i^powid- 
er  brass  cannon  at  AmptojGLrav61a  was  carefuUjr  en(}uired  after.)  All 
these  enquiries  must  be  severally  and  gravely  replied  to,  inclading 

assurances  of  the  well-being  of  the  cannon  and  the  guns  (mulcts). 

Native  feasts  are  often  amusing  occasions,  sometimes  being  very 
lengthy  and  occasionally  verv  noisy.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  at 
Ank^rana  (in  the  Taim6ro  country)  given  in  my  honour.  The  dinner 
there  was  I  think  the  longest,  and  certainly  was  the  noisiest  entertain- 
ment, at  which  I  have  ever  assisted.  It  consisted  of  the  foUowing  courses 
tst,cuiiT»  and,  goose;  3rd,  roast  pork;  4th,  pigeons  and  water-fowl; 
Sth  fowl  cutlets  and  poached  eggs ;  6th,  beef  sausages ;  7th,  boiled 
tongue;  Sth,  sardines;  9th,  pigs'  trotters;  loth,  fned  buianas;  iith» 
pancakes;  iitb,  boiled  manioc;  tjth*  dried  benanaB;  and  last*  when 
I  thought  every  thing  must  have  been  served,  came  hunches  of  roast 
beef.  By  taking  a  constantly  diminishing  quantity  of  each  dish  T  man- 
aged to  appear  to  do  some  justice  to  them  ail.  The  healths  of  the  Queen, 
**our  friends  the  two  Foreigners,"  then  those  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
chief  officers  of  State  were  all  drunk  twice  over,  all  followed  by  musical 
(and  drum)  honours.  As  already  remarked,  it  a  very  noisy  occasion,  for 
there  was  a  bi^  drum  Just  outside  in  the  verandah,  aa  well  at  two  mall 
ones,  with  clarionets  and  fiddles,  and  these  were  in  foil  play  almost  all 
the  time.  Then  the  room  was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  inferior  officers  and 
servants,  and  the  shouting  of  everybody  to  everybody  else,  from  the 
governor  downward^,  was  deafening.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  two  houia* 
proceedinpfs  came  at  last  to  a  conclusion. 

A  rood  ileal  might  be  said  about  the  queer  articles  of  food  occasion- 
ally used  by  the  Malaga«?y.  Locusts,  divested  of  their  wings  and  legs 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  are  very  largely  eaten  and  may  be  seen  in  heaps 
in  almost  every  market.  Besides  these,  certain  kind  of  moths  are  also 
used  for  food,  as  well  as  the  chiysalides  of  various  insectSi  >  difiereat 
species  of  beetle,  and  even  some  sorts  of  spiders  I  I  most  confess,  how^ 
ever,  that  my  infonnation  as  to  these  delicacies  is  all  second*hand  I  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  try  these  bonnes  bouchet,  so  much  eateemed  by 
my  native  friends. 

A  very  frnirful  source  of  amusement  (to  ilmse  who  have  had  a  longer 
knowledge  of  the  language)  is  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  Malagasy 
on  the  part  of  new-comers  and  the  absurd  mistakes  arising  therefrom, 
I  fear  that  very  often  we  say  some  shocking  things  m  preaching  and 
public  speaking  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  residence  in  the  countiy ; 
that  we  say  Innumerable  ridiculous  things  goes  without  saying;  and 

.  *  Oihtr  duel  oiiic«ra  ai  GovKBae&t  ac«  occaaioaaUy  notttioned. 
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were  it  not  that  the  Malagasy  have  not  (at  least  so  I  think  )  a  very  quick 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  are  also  very  tolerant  to  the  mistakes  foreign- 
ers make,  our  congregations  must  certainly  during  our  early  attempts  be 
often  convulsed  with  laughter.  Very  seldom,  however,  do  we  see  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  and  I  oilen  think  that  old  European  residents  see  a 
vast  deal  more  that  is  absord  fai  the  attempts  of  newer  arrivals  than  do 
the  Malagasy  themselves.  A  venerable  missionary,  deservedly  honoured 
especially  in  connection  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  L.  M.  S.  Mission 
in  Madaq^ascar,  u<;ed  everv  Sunday  to  thank  God  that  He  had  given  ns 
another  Day  of  judgment!  using  the  word  fitsarana  (judgment)  for  fiisa' 
h^rana  (rest).  On  another  occasion  he,  quite  innocently,  used  over  and 
over  again  in  a  sermon  a  word  which,  as  he  pronounced  it,  meant  some- 
thing extremely  offensive  ;  at  last  even  the  Malagasy  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  the  women  began  to  go  out ;  the  preacher  could  not  under* 
stand  this  and  repeated  the  word  with  redoobled  emphasis,  adding,  **A9a 
mrvaakat  ry  sdkaiid*  (•*Don*t  go  out,  friends"),  which  they,  all  the  more, 
would  continue  doing.  Another  brother  informed  his  andienoe  that 
God  was  the  "midwife  of  all  living  things,"  using  the  word  mampivihna 
{I'elonOy  living),  which  is  only  used  in  that  sense,  instead  o{  mamilona,  which 

i  means  to  support,  nourish,  or  keep  alive;  the  two  prefixes  having  come 
to  express  two  ver}'  different  ideas.  Those  who  were  present  at  a  Con- 
gregational Union  Meeting  a  few  years  ago  still  remember  with  amuse- 
ment how  an  earnest  brother  jumped  up,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  shouted 
out,  *'SMa  sy  mm  i  Uyau  ampt/angarikatvima  iny  rm^*  (i.e»  "Oil  and 
water :  they  cannot  be  mixed**),  but  by  his  putting  the  accent  in  tblika 

I  in  the  wrong  place  he  produced  a  most  comical  impression.  But  snch 
anecdotes  could  be  given  almost  to  any  extent,  and  similar  mistakes  need 
not  be  further  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  Malagasy  that  for  a  long  time 
the  'relative*  form  of  the  verb  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the 
language.  Several  vears  ago,  when  the  facilities  for  learning  Malagasy 
were  far  less  than  they  are  now,  some  of  us  were  much  amused  by  the 
announcement  made  by  a  more  recently  arrived  brother  one  Sunday 
morning,  that  he  was  ''going  to  try  a  'relative'  to-day.*'  It  was  evidentlv 
still  a  veiy  nntoiliar  form  to  him.  Another  brother,  after  being  mncn 
bothered  and  perplexed  by  the  intricacies  of  this  *pons  asinorum*  of  the 
language,  decided  upon  a  short  and  easy  road  out  of  the  difficnhy :  he 

f  determined  to  stick  to  the  active  and  passive  fbtms  and  to  ignore  the 
annoying  'relative'  altogether! 

Another  frequent  source  of  queer  mistakes  is  the  difficulty,  to  Malagasy 
tongues,  of  pronouncing  our  English  names.    These  are  often  so  altered 

j  both  in  writing  them  and  in  speaking  them  that  they  become  utterly 
unrecognisable  by  the  uninitiated.  Who,  for  instance,  could  detect 
under  the  form  Mtsilentbrimnna,  the  simple  English  name  '^Ir. 
Thome* .>  or  in  the  word  lisdridisaonina,  the  name  of  'Richardson*? 

•  The  names  'Briggs*  and  *}vktsf  and  'Sims*  are  less  altered  in  their  Ma- 
lagasy forms,  *Biringiimi  'flikifra,'  and  *Sim/>i/ra;  but  are  still  funny 
enough.  Our  di«?tinctive  titles  of  respect,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  are  very 
difficult  for  the  Malagasy  to  distinguish ;  and  so  'Miss  Craven'  becomes 
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■*Midttta  Giiavy' ;  and  'Craven,'  'Graham,'  and  'Graves^  can  bajndhr  be 
recognised  as  having  any  difference;  while  'Wilson*  and  *WiUr  are 
continually  confounded  together.  I  well  remember  how  annojed  mj 
wife  was>  during  our  early  time  of  residence  at  Ambobimaiiga«  by  the 

native  pastor  enquiring  for  me  as  'James.'  He  had  heard  my  wi*"? 
ailress  me  thus,  and  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  the  proper  way  foi 
him  to  speak  of  me.  The  Malagasy  have  no  exact  equivalent  for  our  Mr., 
Mrs.,  etc.,  for  their  name-prefixes  Ra-  and  Andnan-  are  inseparable  pan-^ 
of  their  proper  names.  OQicial  udmes  also  suffer  curious  iransfoniid' 
tions;  thus  'bishop'  becomes  *besdpy  (lit.  'much  soup')  and  'AeiiK^,' 
while  in  Betsileo  it  figures  as  ^Imfin^  (lit.  'great  eared'  1).  Strangely 
too,  not  only  are  Episcopalian  clergymen  all  styled  ^hmpy^  bnt  toetr 
adherents  also  are  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by  the  same  name ; 
each  and  all  are  'bishops.'  In  the  same  way  also  students  at  the  CoUegf 
are  called  *kolejy*  and  scholars  are  called  *sekbly  they  are  themselve? 
colleires  and  schools  !  The  French  Resident  soon  became  known  in 
the  country  districts  as  risiondanitra,  which,  literally  translated,  would 
mean  'conquered  in  heaven'  I  The  name  of  the  famous  prime  minister 
of  Prussia,  Prince  Bismarck,  has  actually  become  a  Malagasy  word  as 
an  equivalent  for  cunning,  craft,  in  the  form  of  Hty :  ^mamao  hz/  is  to 
act  craftily.'  This  phrase  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Fianco*Pnuaiaft 
war,  when  the  fame  of  Bismarck  first  reached  this  country. 

While  speaking  of  words  introduced  by  Europeans  into  the.  Malagasy 
language,  a  wora  or  two  may  said  about  other  proper  names*  chiefly 
Scriptural  ones,  which  have  become  thoroughly  naturalised  here.  Many 
of  these  have  taken  curious  forms,  and  this  chiefly  arises  from  the  h.--' 
that  oral  instruction  came  first,  some  time  indeed  before  these  Bible 
names  had  to  be  printed.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  first  missionaries, 
in  conversing  with  the  Malagasy  about  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  had 
very  naturally  spoken  of  Him  by  the  same  name,  pronounced  in  Lhe 
same  way,  as  that  which  they  and  all  English-speaking  peoples  use. 
Th^  apparently  did  not  consider  what  would  be  the  most  correct  foim 
of  this  sacred  name,  as  well  as  of  other  names,  that  is,  the  nearest 
representation  of  their  Greek  originals.  And  so  the  English  form 
'Jesus  Chiist'  came  to  be  '/■^so^v  Kraisiy  in  Malagasy,  a  tolerably  close 
reproduction  of  our  pronunciation  of  it  ;  while  */eso  K>  :^/o'  (or  *Ieso 
Krisio')  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  correct,  in  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  "Kristy  has  been  substituted  for  Kraisty^  but  the  older  pro- 
nunciation holds  its  own.  In  some  of  the  books  formerly  issued  by  the 
Jesuit  Mission,  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  Redeemer's  name  was 
phonetically  reproduced  thus,  'Jeso-Kry  \  but  in  their  later  publications 
the  speUing  of  the  sacred  name  has  been  approximated  to  that  employ^ 
in  Protestant  books.  Other  curious  words  which  have  now  become 
naturalised  in  Malagasy  are  Jews  {not  'Jew'),  written  *Jtosy  and  pronoun- 
ced exactly  like  'juice  ;'  and  Gentiles  [not  'Gentile'),  written  ^jtniUita» 
so  that  the  Malagasy  speak  ^.^i  one  Jews,  and  of  one  Gentiles  ! 

Many  English  ii:niv  s  have  become  naturalised  among  the  Malas^asv, 
especially  the  nani'\^  of  some  of  the  missionaries  resident  among  them. 
Thus  we  find  Rajaonsona  (Mr.  Johnson),  Raoilisona  (Mr.  Wilson),  and 
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Itasoelina  (Mr.  Sewell).  On  one  occasion  a  missionary  was  conducting 
•ervice  at  a  country  chapel,  and  at  the  close  was  requested  to  baptize 
«a  infimt.  On  askiiiff  the  name  of  the  child*  he  was  startled  and  not 
a  Htde  oonfhted  by  the  peienta  giving  hit  own  name  (Christian  and 
siimame  included)  as  the  one  he  was  to  give  to  the  young  neophyte. 
One  of  the  oddest  names  I  have  heard  of  is  Rad^boka,  which  I  am 
a<^9i]rf»(1  wn?  tnkpn  from  the  title  of  the  May-book'  which  the  parents 
had  seen  in  the  Hospital!  Another  ndd  name  i«  Rnmn^jAiaofArr^,  in 
which  we  have,  first  the  native  name  prefix  Ra,  then  the  French  'mort' 
st'tur,'  altered  to  mo!>^,  and  finally  the  native  name  Jaofera,  An  absurd 
mistake  arising  from  ignorance  of  Malagasy  is  perpetuated  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  Malagasy  vocabalar>'  published  in  England  some  vears  ago,  but 
prepared  bj  three  yonngr  native  officers,  one  of  whom  has  been  for 
aeveral  years  past  governor  of  Tamatave.  The  English  editor  appa- 
rently intended  to  describe  it  as  "a  hook  (Mai.  hoky)  written  by  Rabenn- 
drina"  and  his  companions  ;  instead  of  which  it  reads,  *^Boka  no  anarany 
Rahezan^riva*^  etc.  etc.,  which  is  litcrallv,  "T.oper^  nrf»  the  names  of 
Rabezaii  irina,"  etc.  The  three  authors  were  long  known  to  some  of  us 
as  "the  tlirre  lepers.** 

But  it  is  not  the  Malagasy  only  who  make  absurd  mistakes  about  names 
unfamiliar  to  them.  It  is  known  to  many  in  Ens^land  who  have 
friends  in  Madagascar  that  the  name  by  which  we  missionaries  and 
Other  foreigners  are  designated  by  the  natives  here  is  'Vas&ha.'  But  a 
worthy  minister  in  England,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  term,  slightly 
mistook  its  eiact  meaning;  and,  supposing  it  be  the  name  of  a  division 
of  the  Malagasy  people,  be  gravely  informed  his  hearers  at  a  public 
meeting  that  "the  Vazaha  are  a  tribe  in  Madagascar  who  are  still  but 
imperfectly  acquainteH  with  the  Gospel !"  I^Tanv  nntive  ctT'tom*?  stn'lce 
us  a«»  very  odd,  and  doubtless,  not  less  so  do  many  of  our  customs 
appear  to  the  Malagasy.  Thus  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  the  points 
of  the  compass  in  speakingf  of  the  positions  of  thinp:s  in  the  house, 
where  we  should  say,  to  the  left'  or  *to  the  right,'  or  'in  front  of  you'  or 
'behind  700/  One  of  my  brother  missionaries  was  once  dining  with 
a  native  friend,  and  while  eating  some  rice,  a  portion  happened  to  adhere 
to  his  moostache.  His  host  politely  called  his  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  on  my  friend  wiping  the  wrong  side,  his  entertainer  cried, 
"No,  no  \  it*s  on  the  southern  side  of  your  moustache  !"  It  sometimes 
takes  a  little  time  for  our  Malagasy  friends  to  understand  our  wav^. 
Thus  T  remember  that  when  living  at  Ambohimans^a  we  were  visited 
one  day  by  an  old  friend  who  happened  to  be  then  slaving  at  the  anrient 
capital.  After  a  little  conversation  my  wife  brought  out  a  good-sized 
plum  cake»  and  cutting  a  slice  or  two  offered  it  to  him.  To  her  great 
astonishment  he  quietly  took— >not  a  slice*-bat,  the  whole  of  the  cahel 
and  commenced  eating  it.  Bat  finding  himself,  after  a  little  time, 
rather  embarrassed  by  its  quantity,  and  that  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  he  could  then  comfortably  manage,  he  gradually  stowed  it  away  in 
hi'^  pnrkets.  remarkinfr  that  his  childrf^n  v.'onld  like  it.  We  altered  OOT 
way  of  handiiiLT  rnke  to  native  friends  from  that  date. 

The  native  custom  of  giving  and  expecting  bits  of  money  on  aU  imagin- 
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ablft  occasions  seems  vety  odd  to  Europeans.  At  births  and  -inaniages, 
at  deaths  and  funerals,  when  ill  or  when  getting  better,  at  the  New 
Year*  when  bailding  a  bouse  or  when  constructing  a  tomb,  when  going 
on  a  jonmey  or  on  returning  from  one,  in  times  of  joy  or  in  times  of 

sorrow — at  each  and  all  of  them  these  wretched  little  bits  of  cut-money 
are  expected  from  visitors.  It  is  true  that  at  funerals  a  return  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  presents  of  beef ;  and  the  solemnities  of  death  ind  mourn- 
ing are  mixed  up  with  the — to  us  — very  inronErruous  elemtnii  of  the 
slaughter-house  and  the  butcher' s-shop.  But  if  one  leaves  before  the 
oien  are  killed,  a  present  of  ponltty  instead  of  beef  is  made  ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  come  home  from  a  funeral,  or*  at  least,  from  the  prelimi* 
naiy  'lying-in-state,'  with  a  goose  or  a  duck  dangling  from  the  poles 
of  my  palanquin. 

Some  curious  things  are  seen  by  those  who  travel  much  about  Mada- 
gascar in  the  way  of  church  decoration.  (I  am  here,  it  should  be  said* 
spenkinq-  almost  ex(:lusivcly  of  btiilding-s  erected  by  congregations  in 
connection,  at  least  nominally,  with  the  L.M.S.)  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  number  more  than  1200,  and  are  scattered  over  a  very 
wide  extent  of  country,  some  missionaries  having  as  niany  as  70,  80,  or 
90  of  these  under  their  nominal  charge,  it  will  be  clear  that  to  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them  can  he  give  any  personal  attention  or 
advice  as  to  tneir  construction  and  adornment.  As  it  is,  it  ia  onfy 
in  the  case  of  the  villages  nearest  to  his  station,  and  here  and  thera 
at  important  centres,  that  an  English  missionary  can  do  much  to  gnide 
and  advise  country  church  builders.  The  majority  of  village  churches 
are  therefore  entirely  the  product  of  native  skill,  and  their  deco*-ation 
the  outcome  of  native  taste.  In  many  cases,  especinllv  m  some  of 
the  districts  nearest  to  Antananarivo,  the  village  churcin  s  are  models 
of  what  such  places  should  be  ;  and  with  their  glass  windows,  their 
neatly  coloured  interiors,  and  well-made  platform  pulpits — sometiuies 
elaborate  structures  of  massive  stonework— they  do  credit  to  the  aimpie 
country  people  who  have  built  them.  But  it  cannot  be  trathfuUy  said 
that  the  majority  of  Madagascar  village  chnrches  are  of  this  kind. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  rough  structures  of  clay  walls 
with  sun-dried  brick  gables  and  thntrhcfl  roofs :  and  their  only 
furniture  a  raised  platform  of  earth  or  brick,  with  a  rough  table  serving 
both  for  pulpit  and  for  the  Communion,  a  clumsy  form  or  two  for  the 
singers,  a  few  dirty  mats  on  the  floor,  some  lesson-sheets  on  the  walls, 
and  perhaps  a  black-board  for  every-day  school  use.  There  is  certainly 
no  fear  fit  present  of  the  majority  of  our  congregations  being  led  astray 
by  SBVtheticism  in  religious  buildings  or  worship. 

But  ftequently  there  are  at  the  same  time  some  attempts  at  deootition* 
and  these  are  often  very  incongruous  and  occasionally  highly  comioil 
(though  doubtless  unintentionally  so).  In  a  little  church  away  north* 
and  otherwise  very  neatly  finished,  is  a  band  of  ornament  round  the 
walls  which  i*?  exactly  like  the  fiirnres  on  an  ace-of-rhih^  card,  and  has 
probably  been  copied  from  this.  In  other  pla<  cs  hgures  of  ofticers 
and  soldiers  marchinp:  and  even  fii^^htinc:  are  prominent  ;  in  other*?  are 
seen  sportsmen  finng  at  impossibly  big  birds  perched  on  trees ;  in  others 
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acrain  (as  In  the  former  AntsAham^niira  church  at  Ambohiminga)  a 
iargt  lice  is  conspicuous  behind  the  pulpit,  bearing  tremendous 
pumpkin-like  fruits.  (In  this  same  church,  however,  there  were  also  some 
▼enr  taatefiil  groups  of  flowers  painted  on  the  ke3r8tones  of  the  window 
arcnes.)  In  the  church  at  v6hip6no  (Matitanana)  I  remember  that 
the  front  of  the  pulpit  was  decorated  in  the  following  way :  part  of  the 
space  was  occupied  by  a  picture  of  a  European  ship  with  two  masts; 
the  other  part  had  a  church  with  a  tall  tower  and  '^jn'^e  ;  over  these  was 
the  legend,  ""Hoy  izay  iompony  ity  trano  ity  :  Maf.ih-r^r  S  ivs  the  lord 
of  this  house  :  Fear") ;  and  there  were  also  four  birds  and  a  coloured 
border.  Figures  of  clocks  are  frequenily  seen,  and  also  those  of 
a  spoar  and  shield,  whether  with  any  reference  to  "tiic  shield  of  faith" 
and  other  Christian  armonr,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no 
example  of  symbolism  or  sacred  monognauns  or  emblems  has  ever  come 
tinder  my  notice,  although  passages  of  Scripture  are  now  not  unfre- 
qoently  painted  on  the  walls  of  village  churches.  Trees  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  often  show^ing  some  taste,  are  seen  in  many  places  ;  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  a  very  effective  decoration  has  been  formed  by  painted 
sprays  of  leaves  or  flowers  scattered  over  the  wall,  giving  the  efiect  of 
a  simple  diaper  or  wall-paper  pattern.  (A  unique  example  of  a  tasteful 
piece  of  wall-culuurmg  li;  described  moi  e  luUy  in  ANNUAL  111.  p.  72.) 

During  a  tour  I  took  in  1874  louud  the  Antsihanaka  province  with 
Dr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Pillans,  we  were  much  amused  by  the  variety  of 
the  receptacles  used  at  the  doors  of  the  village  churches  for  the  weekly 
ofibrings  of  the  congregations.  In  one  district  old  sardine  tins  i^re  the 
favourite  article  employed ;  further  on  we  found  that  Morton's  jam  tins 
were  most  in  vogue;  while  in  yet  another  district  old  tin  flasks 
formerly  filled  with  gunpowder  were  in  greatest  request  for  the  purpose. 

In  certain  Malagasy  village  churches  (not  very  many  we  should  hope) 
some  very  curious  additions  to  the  ordinary  furnitiii-e  have  Veen  seen 
by  occasional  visitors.  The  wish  of  the  laie  Qm_  cu  that  her  subjects 
should  worship  the  true  God  was  in  many  pla^  cs  interpreted  by  petty 
officials  as  giving  them  authority  to  force  the  atieiKlcUice  of  tiie  people, 
and  to  punish  them  if  they  were  negligent.  The  command,  ^'Compel 
them  to  come  in,"  was  in  fact  often  very  literally  carried  out.  Travel- 
ling down  to  the  Betsileo  province  on  one  occasion,  Dr.  Davidson,  while 
stopping  for  his  mid-day  meal  at  a  countiy  chapel,  noticed  a  good-sized 
stone  near  the  door,  the  object  of  which  much  exercised  his  mind. 
On  enquiring"  the  use  of  this  stone,  he  was  told  that  if  the  people  were 
negligent  ol  the  'means  of  grace'  and  did  not  atieiul  service  regularly, 
they  were  seized  and  ubiiged  to  carry  the  stone  to  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  hill  and  down  again,  to  punish  them  for  their  sins 
and  remind  them  to  be  more  diligent  in  future.  Another  kind  ol 
penance  used  to  be  enforced  at  Tsiaf&hy :  people  who  were  irregular 
in  attendance  at  chapel  were  obliged  to  creep  on  their  hands  and 
knees  round  the  fdhitra  or  ox- fattening  pen  in  the  village,  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  inattention  to  their  religious  duties.  At  ft  country  chapel  in 
the  Friend  '  District,  Mr.  H.  E.  Clark  saw  on  one  occasion  a  deacon 

sitting  at  the  door  with  a  handful  of  small  pebbles*  When  this  oiEciai 
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noticed  any  one  in  the  congregation  asleep,  or  inattentiTey  or  ineie* 
rent,  he  threw  a  pebble  at  the  oSender  to  louae  him  np,  pr  is  m  gealk 

reminder  to  be  more  careful.* 

Much  that  is  amusing  might  be  noted  with  regard  to  native  preach- 
ing :  odd  illustrations,  strange  misapprehensions  and  misapplicationi 
of  Scripture,  curious  answers  to  questions  about  Biblical  subjects,  etc^ 
but  mv  space  is  more  than  hlied  up.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time 
something  more  may  be  given  <hi  these  points ;  and  I  wish  that  some 
one  who  has  noted  such  incidents  more  folly  than  I  have  done 
would  favour  ns  with  his  reminiscences.  Enough  has  I  hope  hetB  bees 
said  to  justify  my  remark  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper*  that  tbe 
monotony  of  our  daily  routine  is  frequently  enlivened  by  curious  and 
comic  occurrences,  and  that,  together  with  the  more  serious  duties  of 
our  work,  there  is  often  "a  decided  element  of  the  amusing,  the  oddL 
and  the  absurd"  in  our  life  in  Madagascar. 

Jaxm  Szbkbb.  Juv.  (£0.) 


VARIETIES. 

A  PROVWEMJAL  DBLlVhRANCE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MAVAGASCAM 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

THE  following  narrative  was  s^nt  to  my  father  several  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  sea-lariog  meu^ueia  uf  his  congregation  at  Hull  ;  and  thinkinir 
it  win  not  be  onioteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Annual,  I  trauscribe  it 
herewith  fior  th^  perusal.— £d.  (J.S.} 

Many  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1835,  my  brother  was  second 

mate  ol  the  brig  Emulous  of  London,  Captain  Welbank,  trading  between 
Calcutta  and  Mauritius.    At  the  time  to  which  I  allude  they  were  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  i*ort  Louis,  waiting  tor  cargo.    The  captain  was  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  in  order  to  indulge  in  his  &vourite  amubemcuL  he  had  one  of  the 
email  boats  iitted  with  sails,  10  which  he,  two  or  three  times  a  week«  w^t 
outside  the  harbour  for  a  day  s  sport.    In  these  excursions  my  brother,  a 
foreign  seaman,  .md  a  boy,  mv«tnaDiy  accompanied  him  to  work  the  boat 
taking  with  them  provisions  for  the  day.    Ships  employed  in  the  southern 
trade  ate  always  provided  with  small  casks  called  by  sailors  'breaker^'  (a 
comiptiOD,  I  apprehend,  of  the  Spanish  'darrteo')^  which  are  used  for  fetching 
water,  being  easily  carried  from  the  springs  to  the  ship.    It  was  their  custom 
in  these  hsimig  excursions  to  put  halt-a-dozen  of  these  breakers  into  the 
boat,  and  to  nil  them  with  salt  water  to  serve  as  ballast.    On  the  particular 
occasion  to  which  my  story  refers,  the  breakers  were  all  luii  of  /res A  water 
My  brother  had  given  orders  to  empty  them  into  the  tank,  but  the  captain 
being  anxious  to  get  away,  countermanded  the  order  and  told  the  men  to 
lower  them  into  tiie  buat  as  they  were.    Was  that  chance  ?  No,  the  hand  off 
Providence  was  visible  there  i  but  there  is  more  to  come  yet,  . 


•  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  all  tiM  niidoosijit  ntlnlv  iMMidiilt  aa4  flsemmos  afl  mA 

wajn  ol  promotia^  Quiftuuut^t 
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They  {nwhed  off  from  the  ship  with  light  hearts,  anticipating  nodiing  but 

pleasure.  They  had  not  cyot  many  yards  from  the  ship,  when  a  little  dog 
belonging  to  the  captain  came  to  the  gangway  and  whined  piteously  to  be 
taken  into  the  boat.  At  first  the  captain  was  not  inclined  to  take  him  in,  but 
he  altered  bis  mind,  and  they  toroea  back  and  took  the  animal  with  tbem. 

They  proceeded  out  of  the  harbour  but  had  no  luck ;  they  caught  no  fish, 
but  the  captain  being  arxi-iis  to  get  something,  kept  on  until  thr  day  was  too 
fir  spent  to  ^^et  back  to  the  ship  before  late  in  the  night  ;  but  that  was 
liiou^ht  lightly  of,  the  weather  was  tine  and  warm,  and  a  night  passed  in  the 
boat  was  no  great  hardship :  so  they  let  go  their  grapnel  under  the  lee  of  a 
rock  called  the  Gunner's  Quoin  (from  its  wedge-like  shape),  made  a  tent  of 
their  mainsail,  disposed  of  the  last  of  their  provisions,  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  and  went  to  sleep,  intending  to  go  back  to  the  ship 
at  daylight.  But  they  did  not :  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  were  awoke 
by  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  boat ;  they  found  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the 
boat  drifting  fast  from  the  land.  They  got  their  sail  close  reefed  and  endea* 
vourcd  to  work  up  under  the  land,  but  they  were  too  late,  the  sea  was  every 
minute  getting  higher,  and  their  frail  crafty  15  feet  long,  in  great  danger  of 
filling ;  they  therefore  did  the  best  thing  they  could  under  the  circumstances  *. 
they  lowered  the  sails,  made  the  mainsail  fast  to  the  boat's  painter  and  put  it 
overboard  for  what  in  sea  parlance  is  called  a  'drogue,*  to  keep  the  ship's  head 
to  the  sea,  and  anxiously  waited  for  day.  But  they  had  more  trouble  m  store ; 
the  wind  moderated  towards  morning,  but,  just  as  they  were  about  to  get 
in  the  sail  from  the  water,  the  rope  that  held  it  broke,  and  they  lost  their 
best  sail,  therefore  heatine  up  again  to  the  island  was  out  of  the  question* 
The  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  try  to  get  to  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
distnnt  about  a  hundred  miles  ;  but  having  lost  their  best  sail,  the  boit  woula 
not  keep  very  close  to  the  wind,  ?ind  they  pa«^sed  the  island  far  to  leeward. 

Their  position  was  now  becoming  aiarmmK  i  they  had  no  lood,  but  they  had 
plenty  or  fresh  water ;  Madagascar,  their  only  refuge,  was  50O  miles  off,  but 
they  must  reach  it  or  die.   They  therefore  shaped  tneir  course  aa  well  as  they 
could,  by  the  sun  by  d  ly  and  the  stars  bv  nityht,  having  no  compass  in  the 
boat.  Then  came  the  pangs  of  hunger  ;  tliey  bore  it  long,  but  at  last  the  poor 
dog  must  die  to  keep  them  alive.    For  ten  days  after  passing  Bourbon,  the 
dog  furnished  their  only  food.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  sighted  the 
extreme  south  end  of  Madagascar,  and  then  the  wind  tuled  them.  But 
they  were  not  forsaken  :   He  who  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  had  them  in 
His  keeping.    My  brother  said  he  never  kn«nv  how  they  got  the  bo,^t  ashore 
in  iheir  exhausted  state,  but  ihey  did,  and  dicy  landed  safe  uu  Uie  beach. 
They  had  not  been  long  there  when  three  native  women  came  down  to  the 
shore,  and  seeing  their  exhausted  condition,  semi- savages  though  they  were, 
instantly  procured  thfm  food.    Their  arrival  in  the  country  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  authorities  of  the  district,  and  they  \vere  brought  before  one  of 
the  chiefs  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  ;  but  they  were  soon  acquitted  of 
any  hostile  intentions,  and  their  forlorn  condition  exciting  the  sjrmpathy  of 
the  Datives,  they  were  soon  made  comfortable.    My  brother  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  kind  tieatment  they  received  from  these  unciviHsed  islanders. 
As  soon  as  the  chief  thoroughly  undcrstond  their  ri-qu  ire  merits,  he  provided 
Liieui  wilh  dii  escort  of  eight  men  and  a  canoe,  which  they  carried  on  their 
shoulders  over  the  land,  and  used  it  when  they  could  on  the  lakes,  for  a  distance 
of  450  miles  to  Tamatave,  the  journey  occupymg  eleven  days  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village's  where  they  remained  for  the  night  (and  they 
could  only  travel  while  the  sun  was,  up  on  account  of  the  .illigntors)  to  vacate 
one  of  their  houses  and  give  it  up  entirely  to  the  strangers,  so  that  when  they 

Me  refreahed  with  abuodaoctf  of  good  food  they  were  left  ia  the  undisturbM 
potiNiigD  of  thilr  doranitoiy  until  the  moming.  Arriving  at  Tamatave,  they 
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tmbarkcd  on  boud  one  of  the  bullock  adMOoen  fhoo  trading  between  MaAi 
gascar  and  Mauritius,  and,  to  th«  aurpriM  0CaU«  got  bftck  to  their  ship  aftef 
an  absence  of  thirty-two  days.  JOHtf  Hajcvu. 

THE  *FANATAOVAa\A: 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  dwelt  in  Madagascar  must  have  frequently 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  tbe  couutry  those  heaps  oi  stones,  or,  %i  ncai 
Ibrests,  piles  of  brackeo»  branches  of  tRMSS,  moss,  etc.,  known  as  Iktmmi» 
Mtna.   These  have  been  formed  by  passets-by  depos^g  a  stone,  oripfaatevci 

the  article  may  be,  in  order  that  they  may  have  success  m  their  journeys  and 
undertakings.  Reading  Thomson's  interesting  and  thrilling  book  Throu^fi 
Masai  Land  a  while  ago,  i  was  interested  in  tinding  (p.  tha.t  a  simile 

{practice  prevails  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Afirica,  and  doubtless  in  other  ccnui- 
tries  too.  He  says:  "The  connection  of  the  natives  of  Upper  Ka.viroiulo 
with  the  latter  (East  African  negroes  generally)  is  illustrated  ^and  that  very 
markedly)  by  tlieir  habit  ol  throwing  sticks,  intones  and  grass  into  heaps 
particular  places,  such  as  boundaries,  with  the  idea  ol  pro^itiatm^  some 
guardian  spirit*  This  custom  prevails  all  through  the  coontnes  soothwanl 
to  Nyassa.^*  R.  BA&ON.  (£d.) 

LA  A  fHQ  UA  Kh  SHOCKS. 

As  a  country  showing  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  disturbance  (probably 
not  of  a  very  remote  date),  Madagascar  is  almost  every  ycai  visited  by  shocks 
of  earthquake.  Happily  these  ate  not  of  a  severe  chancter,  and  licilew  if  any, 
dflumage  is  usnally  done.  Several  slight  shocks  have  been  felt  during:  itlyg 

mostly  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year ;  the  mo^t  distinctly  felt  ot  these 
occurred  on  the  attrrn^'ori  of  Monday,  Feb.  /th,  a;ui  was  accompan il-J  by  a 
Strange  subLenaueau  roar  and  a  liemor  ol  ^evciai  aecoud.:>  duration.  Xo 
many  persons  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth*wave  came  from  the  west  or  Mt^ 
west  and  passed  away  to  the  east  and  south.  Slitter  shocks  were  felt  <m  tiw 
nth,  12th  and  14th  of  the  foUowine  April,  some  of  them  occurring  in  the 
night.  The  Malagasy  still  renieniUer  a  rather  severe  earthquake  shock 
which  happened  many  years  ago,  and  which  is  said  Lu  iiavc  detached  a  large 
mass  of  rock  from  the  cliffs  on  the  precipitous  west  side  of  the  ridge  om 
which  Antananarivo  is  built. 

Eight  years  ago  a  very  severe  shock  was  experienced  in  the  district  of 
Vo!i!z6ni(o,  40  miles  N.W.  ol  Aiilananprivo,  following  one  of  a  less  alarming 
kiud  a  iuiimght  previous.  I  hese  aic  itms  described  by  the  K.ev.  E.  H.  Strib- 
ling»  then  residing  in  the  north*western  part  of  the  district.  He  says 

"During  the  past  year  (1879)  two  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  in 
Vouizongo,  the  latter  one  far  surpassing  the  hrst  in  severity.  It  is  noticeable 
that  fifteen  days  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  ol  the  hrst  shock  to  that  of  tlie 
secoud  dud  heavier  one.  it  was  at  hall-past  ^,  a.m.,  00  Suimay  mornmg 
thejist  of  August,  that  the  shock  was  felt  at  Fiarinana,  lasting  for  more 
than  twenty  seconds,  and  alarming  all  by  the  shaking  of  the  windows  and 
Ughter  furniture  which  accompanied  it. 

"The  most  severe  shock  of  earthquake  probably  known  in  Madagascar  for 
at  lea»L  a  geueraiion  past  occurred  ou  Tuea.day,  the  16th  September  167^,  at 
a-io  p.m.,  lasting  for  at  least  thirty  seccmds.  At  the  instant  of  itsoccunence» 
I  was  just  leaving  Ankidimaito  ^in  the  Valilaffttsy  district),  a  village  about  2^ 
days'  journey  south  west  of  Fiarenana.  This  villai^e  (a-^  its  name  may  imply, 
•At  the  broken  tosses  j  is  an  extraordinary  one,  beiug  nearly  suixounded  bgf 

•  Exactly  th  r^v;<!*v:'^  i'l  f 'Uiul  in  Sumatra  and  in  Timor;  see  FoilM^t  ^itintmtiiti 

WtmdmHgt  m  th*  hmt*rn  Attht^tiagu  pp«  x66  and  4dt«— So.  U'^O 
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se^reral  moats,  thirty  feet  deep  by  twenty  wide,  the  bridges  and  paths  between 
which  are  extremely  narrow  ;  while  the  whole  surroundings  of  Ankadimaito 
presenl  an  unusual  appearance  of  unsubstaotiality,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last 
places  in  Madagascar  one  would  flee  to  for  refuge  from  an  earthquake, 
xlie  tbree  days  previous  to  the  shock  had  been  almost  anbeaxably  sultry, 
although  the  usual  hot  weather  had  scarcely  set  in.    The  momiDg  of  the 
occurrence  was  one  of  the  hottest  I  have  experienced  in  Imdrina,  a  peculiar 
haze  hanging  over  the  country.  It  wa&  on  leaving  the  village  of  Ankadimaito, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  congregation,  and  while  still  proceeding  along 
one  of  the  narrow  paths  leading  between  two  of  the  wide  and  deep  trenches, 
that  we  suddenly  heard  a  rumbling  sound,  as  of  violent  thunder.    The  great 
shock  was  now  upon  us  as  in  a  moment,  and  truly  terrific  was  it  in  its  effects. 
h\y  native  friends  with  me  at  the  time  seemed  as  if  instantaneously  paralysed 
With  amazement;  and  although  still  on  the  narrow  path,  there  they  stood 
itnowweabte,  awaiting,  as  they  doubtless  supposed,  the  inevitable  destruction 
so  shortly  to  overtakf^  thf  m.    But  I  at  once  proceeded  at  a  double-quick  pace 
to  gain  the  open  pla  ri,  in  case  of  a  general  collapse  of  Ankadimaito  with  its 
numerous  raoats  and  trenches.    The  shock  was  so  severe  that  as  we  gained 
the  plain  we  bdidd      moats  to  the  east  and  flonth  enveloped  in  one  mass 
of  emoke-like  dust  slowly  ascending  from  the  falling  debris.   The  effect  upon 
all  present  was  an  anticipation  of  bwift  and  unavoidable  destruction. 

•The  Malagasy  are  a  people  who  soon  forget  their  fears,  and  proceeding 
along  to  the  east,  we  passed  the  village  of  Itsiazompanlry,  about  hour 
distant  Here  we  heard  that  tbne  shocks  had  oecuited  since  2  o'clock, 
althon^  one  only  was  Mt  at  Ankadimaito.  We  now  proceeded  by  the  north- 
east towards  Ikankaolo,  a  village  named  after  the  remarkable  and  lofty  black 
rock  close  by.  As  we  passed  by  the  west  of  Ikankaolo,  several  ot  the 
palanquin  bearers  remarked  upon  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  ground, 
saying,  ''Snralf  this  is  broken  by  the  eerthquake.*'  And  as  we  passed  over 
the  groundt  loc  more  than  about  two  hundred  yards  we  founa  it  literally 
split  up  by  the  severity  of  the  recent  shaking.  At  about  8  o'clock,  a  fresh 
shock  occurred,  severe  enor.'j-h  to  shake  the  house  in  which  T  was  staying 
and  send  me  quickly  out  oi  doors  tor  safety.  Very  lightly  indeed  did  1  sleep 
that  night,  ana  I  began  to  wish  myself  again  on  shipboard  upon  die  ocean, 
which,  to  my  imagination,  presented  more  security  than  the  quaking  earth 

**It  was  at  about  7  a.m.  on  the  Wednesday  that  the  last  shock  was  felt, 
which  proved  considerably  less  severe.  Atiei  our  ser\':ce  in  ihe  little  chapel  at 
Ikankaolo,  X  proceeded  on  my  way  towards  lareuana,  where  the  earthquake 
appears  to  have  been  much  tne  same  hi  severity ;  although  I  was  thankful  to 
ttnd  on  arrival  hone  that  our  mission  premises  had  escaped  uninjured.*' 

JOTTINGS  ON  MALAGASY  AND  MALAYAN  AFFINITIES, 

Oscar  Peschel,  in  his  Races  of  Men  (pp.  355  and  356),  remarks  upon  "the 
use  of  the  feather  bellow;  nowhere  else  but  in  Uu  Malayan  islands,  except  in 
Madagascar.  Dr.  E.  lyiui  therefore  beems  jui^iihed  lu  hib  imprebbion  that 
die  colonisation  of  Madagascar  took  place  only  after  the  working  of  iron  was 
pnu^iaed  in  the  Sunda  Islands  (see  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  215). 
In  connection  with  this  circumstance  it  is  notic  ('able  that  the  Huva  breed 
the  Zebu  or  Indian  buffalo,  although  the  in*'^>'^»  :ious  cattle  of  Madagascar 
are  like  the  African  species.  (Schweinfurih  nab,  however,  ^howa  that  the 
btdbJo  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  Soudan;  see  Heart  of  Africa^  vol.  1., 
p.  160.)  If  with  this  we  connect  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  iMaldives  speak  the  Mal.iyan  language,  this 

throws  some  light  upon  the  way  in  which  the  ancestors  ot  the  Uova  reached 
Madagascar.'*^ 
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la  the  Serwatty  Islands  (Malay  Archipelago)  bullocks  are  slaughtered  in 
large  numbers  at  affairs  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  preserv^e  with  care 
the  relics  oi  their  ancestors;  and  at  the  death  of  their  chiefs  their  bodies  are 
deposited  on  platforms  in  the  forest  and  are  allowed  to  decay.  When  they 
oeate  to  be  onensiye  they  are  deposited  under  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 

On  the  similarities  between  Malagasy  and  Malayan  words,  see  Banks,  io 
Hawkesworth's  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  1773  ;  Hervds.  Ca  fa  logo  /s 
Len^ues,  Madridi  1600;  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  Kawis^acht,  1836. 

£d.  (J.S.} 


THE  MALAGASY  WORDS  FOR    'PISW  AND  'CAHOS  {'LAOKA' 

AND  LAKANA% 

What  does  the  word in  Malagasy  mean  ?  or,  rather,  what  did  it 
originally  mean  ?  We  all  know  that  it  now  means  a  canoe,  made  by  hoUowiaig 
out  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  but  what  ii>  its  etymology  ? 

We  have  another  word  in  Malagasy  which  somewhat  resembles  it,  vis. 
laoka.  This  in  Im^rina  now  means  any  additional  food  or  relish  taken  with 
rice  (which  is  the  staple  food,  the  stiff  of  life,  of  the  majority  of  the  Malagasy 
tribes)  in  order  to  make  it  more  palatable.  Here  in  the  central  province  iaoka 
means  either  meat,  fish,  shrimps,  or  even  vegetables;  but  oq  the  coast  it 
appears  to  be  almost  exclusively  applied  to  fish  and  there  can  haidljr  be 
anv  doubt  that  this  is  Uie  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  the  various  IMalav^n,  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  languages  we  find 
the  root  in  any  number  of  modifications,  as  ak,  ok.  aka.  ika,  ikan.  ig, 
i^^t.i^^t  2lod  all  of  them  having  the  meaning  oi  bah  ;  and  mere  can 

be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Malagasy  laoka  (fish)  is  only  a  further  ezpjuiaioa 
of  the  same  root.  The  prefixed  7  (or  ^)  is  evidently  only  the  demonstrative 
particle  la  or  which  we  meet  with  in  words  like  Hay  and  iFthy  (or  l^^hy\ 
•that  one.'  That  demonstrative  particles  are  used  in  forming  secondary'  roots 
firom  primary  ones  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  scholar,  although  it  does  not 
occur  so  oft^  in  the  agglutinative  languages  as  in  the  inflectional  ooes. 

If  we  now  turn  to  lakatta  ^provincial,  laka\  we  evidently  meet  the  same 
root,  in  a  similar  number  of  variations,  in  the  cognate  languages;  e.g.,  ok 
(verj'  frequently),  ok,  aka,  eka,  og,  vuka,  haka,  laka,  faka,  etc.,  and  always 
having  the  same  meaning  of  a  canoe  or  a  boat  The  primary  root  here  is  also 
akt  to  which  are  prefixed  the  demonstrative  particles  na^  la,  va,  fa,  etc.  Now 
Is  there  no  connection  between  the  ak  whicli  means  'fish,'  and  the  ok  which 
means  'canoe  ?'  I  have  not  the  means  of  following  up  the  question  fully,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  forms  ak  are  identical,  pprh-ips  both  of  them 
point  back  to  a  verbal  root  ak  (to  move,  run,  swim  ?J ;  at  auy  rate  the  idea  of 
'fish*  is  an  earlier  one  than  that  of  'canoe,'  as  people  no  doubt  had  seen  a 
fish  before  they  could  make  a  canoe.  And  having  once  fixed  the  sense  'fish* 
to  the  root  ak,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  shoind  call  a  canoe  by  the  same 
name  ;  for  what,  after  all,  is  a  canoe  but  an  artificial  fish  ?  But  in  the  course 
of  time  the  forms  were  gradually  modi  tied  to  some  extent,  so  as  it  to  make 
it  possible  (at  least  in  some  of  these  languages)  to  distinguish  the  name  of  a 
fish  from  the  name  of  a  canoe.  L.  Dahle. 

Note.— The  forms  ak,  ik  certainly  remind  one  of  the  Greolc  ickikail 
but  this  is,  i  suppose,  only  an  accidental  similarity. 


*  There  it,  properly  spoakingj^  distinctive  word  for  &»h  in  the  intenor  of  Madagascar,  as 
Iviinting,  nnd  rhv.:.,  Wutcr  -^is  very  wido  in  its  mctuUBf,  SSid  il  ipptiid  tO  S^if  ttviSS firfMI 

bitidM  ^  u  «hniB|iti  ongrfiih,  crabi  «ad  oioUuftQi. 
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BRIEF   SUMBIARY  OF  IMPORTANT    EVENTS  IN 

MADAGASCAR  DURING  1887. 


POLITICAL.— Our  usual  brief  re- 
cord   of    important  political 
events  is  briefer  this  year  liiaa  usual, 
as  there  has  happily  been  little  of 
modi  iaiportance  to  record.  When 
we  have  noticrd  the  evacuation  of 
J  amatave  by  the  French  in  January, 
the  visit  of  the  Britit^h  Consul  to 
the  Capital  in  June,  the  return  of 
the  Malagasy  Hmbauj  firom  France 
and  also  that  of  General  Willoughby 
from  Europe,  the  temporary  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Ua^  ^oo  ac> 
count  off  diffierences  of  opimcAi  be* 
tween  the  Reaident-GcnecBl  and  the 
Native  Government  with  regard  to 
the  exequaturs  of  foreign  consuls), 
the  arrival  of  M.  Larrouy,  the  new 
Resident-General,  and  the  dismiwal 
from  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs — we  have  nearly 
exhausted  all  the  items  of  interest 
under  this  head.   Happily  the  poli- 
tical outlook  is  peaceitiil;  long  nay 
I   it  continue  so ! 

Under  the  head  of  semi-political 
events,  we  must,  however,  record  the 
enthusiastic  celebration  oi  liie Jubilee 
of  Her  Majuoty  Queen  Victoria, 
by  the  British  community  of  Anta- 
nan?.rK'o  on  Wednesday  the  22nd  of 

iuue.  By  the  kind  permission  of 
Ler  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hahitoa* 
rlvo  were  lent  for  the  occasion  ;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  ''litr  of  Malagasy 
Society,  includmg  His  Excellency 
the  Fume  Minister,  as  well  as  foreign- 
ers of  all  nationalities  residing  in 
the  Capital,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  committee  having  the  manage- 
rrent  of  the  festivities.  Luncheon 
aad  other  refreshmeoLs  were  provided, 
enteitaiameots  of  various  kinds  were 
arranged,  the  gardens  were  prettily 
decorated,  and  a  very  pleasant  day 
«M  spent  in  honour  of  the  Jubiiee* 


SOCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL.— 
Dunne;  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the 
line  ofElectric  Telegraph  connecting 
Tamatave  and  Antananarivo  has 
been  completed  ;  and  on  Thursday, 
Sept  15th.  the  chief  port  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  Capital  were  put  in 
telegraphic  connection,  and  messages 
were  interchanged  for  the  first  time. 
The  line  has  been  constructed  by  a 
French  company,  the  Malagasy  Go- 
vernment supplying  the  posts  and 
other  timber ;  and  a  year  after  the 
line  is  in  workin|[  order,  the  Govern* 
ment  is  to  take  it  over  on  the  pay* 
ment  of  %  20,000  to  the  French. 

Roads  and  Paths.— In  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year,  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  was  iatrly 
over,  a  gteat  deal  of  activity  was 
shnv/n  in  all  parts  of  tlio  central 
province  of  Imt-rina,  in  improving 
the  roads  and  paths.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  any  roads-jpaved  or 
macadamised  in  European  mshion— 
have  been  constructed ;  but  the 
previously  existing  foot-paths  -  mere 
tracks  of  a  few  inches  broad— crossing 
the  country  io  an  directions,  have 
been  widened  by  clearing  away  the 
grass  for  five  or  six  feet  in  width  ; 
the  steeper  ascents  and  descents 
have  been  made  somewhat  less  di£h- 
cult;  and  in  some  cases  embank- 
ments have  been  formed  over  wet 
and  boggy  ground,  although  no 
bridges  luive  (we  believe)  been  built. 
Madagascar  is  still  some  centuries 
behind  most  civilised  countries  as 
regards  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication, but  this  year  a  little 
advance  in  the  right  direction  has 
certainly  been  made. 

River  Ehbakkicents.— During 
the  months  of  July  and  August 

a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Xmerina  left  ail  other  oo- 
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cupadons  and  assembled  in  vast 
numbers,  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
proclamation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ikopa,  in  order  to  heighten  and 
strengthen  the  embankmeots  on  each 
side  of  the  stream.    For  some  years 

f, past  these  great  works,  carried  out 
by  former  sovereigns,  have  been 
getting  more  and  more  defective ; 
and  on  account  of  the  gradual  rise 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  their  height 
his  hfj^n  insufficient  to  hold  the  great 
mass  ot  water  which  is  poured  into 
them  during  the  heavy  rains  <A  the 
wet  season*  It  had  therefore  become 
a  matter  of  national  importance  to 
strengthen  these  great  banks,  and 
so  to  prevent  the  disastrous  floods 
which  have  become  rather  frequent  ol 
late  years,  and  have  often  destroyed 

»  thousands  of  ir  res  of  growing 
rice.  Every  kind  ot  business  and  all 
teaching  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  The  Queen  and  her  Conrt 
went  out  to  the  river,  and  Her 

'  Majesty  herself  carried  sods  and 
stones  and  laid  than  in  their  place 
to  inaugurate  the  work ;  and,  subse- 
quently, the  Queen  and  Prhne  Minia- 
te: r  atid  a  large  following  of  atten- 
dants left  the  Capital  for  about  three 
weeks  to  inspect  the  works,  encamp- 
ing in  various  places  along  the  river 
side,  from  near  Alas6ra,  to  the  south- 
east, down  to  a  considerable  distance 
north-west  of  the  Capital.  The  new 
and  white  lines  of  embankment 
Stretching  along  the  river  sides  for 
many  miles  can  ne  quite  clearly  seen 
from  the  upper  part  of  Antananarivo, 
and  their  broad  tops  form  tine  roads 
for  walking  or  horse  exercise. 


It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that 
f  grog  shops,    where   dnnkmg  and 
gaming  are  carried  on  late  at  night, 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  considerable 

numbers  in  various  pnrts  of  the 
Capital  ;  these  are  chii'tiy  kept  by 
foreigners,  and  drinking  habits  as 
well  other  immoralities  are  certainly 
neatly  on  the  increase  among  the 
Malagasy  themselves.  It  is  ni  .  h 
to  be  Wished  that  by  licencing  or 
some  other  method  some  restraint 


could  be  put  upon  this  nnoontrolled 

trade,  which  is  now  doing  so  moch 
to  demoralise  the  people  and  neu- 
tralise the  bene&ts  uf  education  and 
Christian  teaching. 

Trade  has  been  for  manjr  months 
past  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
I  money  has  been  scarce,  and  there 
has  been  little  inducement  for  any 
speculation  or  enterprise. 

LITERARY.— Revision  of  thb 

Malagasy  Bthle.  During  the  earfy 
part  of  the  year  this  great  work, 
which  has  been  carried  on  more  or 
less  continuously  for  more  than  13 
years,  was  brought  to  a  completion; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  May  a  largely  at^ 
tendfd  rf\f-v^'n'.^  wis  held  in  the  Am- 
pauiaiinana  ^vlemorial  Church  to  ceie- 
brate  the  event  and  to  give  thanks 
for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
work.  The  Rev.  W  E  Cousins,  the 
Chief  Reviser,  is  now  in  England 
engaged  in  carrying  through  the 

Sress  the  first  ediOone  of  the  Revised 
ible  and  of  the  New  Testament. 
GEOGRAP  H I C  AL.  -"M.  le  Myte 
de  Vilers,  Resident  -  General  of 
France  at  Madagascar,  having 
learned  that  tiie  Rev.  Father  Robiet, 
Jesuit  Miationer,  had  made  emm- 
derable  topographical  researches 
in  the  provinces  of  I  marina  and 
B^tsil^o,  sent  one  of  his  secre- 
taries to  look  caieiuliy  into  tlic 
matter  (see  pp.  341,  342,  ante). 
On  the  notes  which  were  supplied 
to  him,  M.  le  Myre  de  Vilers  ad- 
dressed a  report  to  the  Topogra- 
phical Society  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Sodecjr  has 
awarded  an  exception  to  our  inde&- 
tig-able  topogrnpb  'r,  who  has  reflect- 
ed honour  alike  on  science  and  on 
France.  His  reward,  the  highest 
after  the  great  medal  of  honour,  was 
proclaimed  on  the  7th  of  Novemt)er 
m  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Society  of  Topography  of  France  and 
the  Sorbonne." — Annals  oj  the  Prth 
pagation  of  the  FaUh  ;  May  18^7. 

A  New  Survby  of  Aktaxa- 
RTvo.— It  is  now  50  years  ago 
since  the  Capital  of  Madagascar  was 
surveyed  for  the  iiret  time*  Xhiswas 
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doii«  by  the  late  Blr.  James  CBmeron, 

of  the  L.M.S  ;  and  a  map,  to  a  small 
scale,  was  drawn,  which  was  first 
published  in  Mr.  Ellis's  History  of 
Afadagascar  (1878),  and  has  been 
two  or  three  times  reproduced  with 
slig-ht  additions.  The  city,  howrvpr, 
has  increased  very  considt^rably 
during  the  last  fifty  years;  and  we 
are  g-lad  to  see  mat  some  of  the 
i-i;u  I  r  officers  connected  with  the 
French  Residency  have  for  some 
weeks  past  been  engag-ed  in  making 
a  siATvey  of  Antananarivo.  We  hope 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  wtU 
be  published,  so  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  general  public,  for  number?  of 
foroiq;ners  as  well  as  of  the  native  in- 
habitants would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
have,  in  a  handy  form,  a  map  of  the 
Capital. 

EDL'CATIONAL.-On  Tuesday, 
May  loth,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Editor  of  the  monthly  publication 
entitled  Ny Fianglnana  $y  ny  SekUy 
(Mr.  H;  E.  Clarli}  to  obtain  accurate 
returns  of  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  books  of  the  various  Protes- 
tant schools  and  other  educational 
establishments  in  the  Capital,  in- 
cluding: the  Palace  School*  Colleges* 


High  Schools,  etc.,  and  also  of  those 

in  actual  attendance  on  that  day. 
At  the  foot  of  this  section  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  obtained. 

Althoi^h  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  between  two  and  three  thousand 
children  and  young  people  in  the 
Capital  are  re£;"ularly  learning,  yet 
these  numbers  are  far  from  satisfactory 
when  the  large  population  of  Anta- 
nanarivo is  remembered.  There  are 
probably  not  fewer  that  100,000  in- 
habitants in  this  city;  and  applying 
the  same  rule  here  as  in  England, 
that  one-tenth  of  the  total  popiuation 
should  be  in  school,  and  adding 
perhaps  a  fifth  of  these  figures  as 
the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  (3327X665= 
4392,  and  2387x477=2864),  we  see 
that  the  numbers  wno  are  regularly 
learning:  are  a  good  deal  under  a 
third  of  those  who  should  be  in 
school.*  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
the  laws  about  putting  children  to 
school  arc  evadea  by  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Antananarivo, 
and  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  popular  education  in  the 
Capital  of  Madagascar. 


Sockfy                        Numbers  Numbers 

on  Books,  present* 

In  connection  with  the  L.M.S.  and  F.F.M.A.      2847  1948 

t»       M         n     M  S.P.G.                          336  320 

M       I.        »i    »*  Norw^.  H.S.               144  119 

33*7  asS; 


Departure  op  Missionaries.— Our  space  will  only  allow  us  (instead  of 
a  much  fuller  notice  we  had  written)  to  make  the  simple  record  of  the  depart- 
ure from  Madagascar  this  year  of  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle,  N.M.S.,  and  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Clark,  F.F.M.  A . ,  both  of  whom  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the 

AXNUAT.  by  interesting^  articles,  and  as  having  witten  numerous  and  valuable 
bcx'k'^  in  the  native  lan^-'iiage.  We  can  ill  «?pnrp  <^nch  men  fi-om  our  rnirUt, 
and  we  regret  that  at  present  there  seems  little  hope  of  either  Mr.  Dahie  or 
Mr.  Clark  returning  to  this  country. 


*  It  tluMild  he  mnanherad  alto  tiiat  in  case  of  the  higher  tdboob  and  coll  gcs,  a 
Jargc  pro]ioiiion  of  their  scholars  ;irc  not  usually  resident  in  the  Capital,  but  are  from  the 
coaatiy,  90  that  the  attcadaace  ft^m  tlu>  city  is  ttill  further  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
tme  tfat  the  proportioo  of  schdart  to  total  population  mnst  be  yek  mndi  lower  in  Madj^ucar 

than  in  Entjiand,  un  account  of  iho  far  sinailer  numhoi  of  t  hilui-f-n  as  (■(imjfarcd  with  adllltt* 

Fetha^  oae-twwtiatb  nught  be  the  pfoper  t»tio  \  but  evea  thia  ia  i»x  from  reached. 
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BOTANICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

FURTHER  CO^YTRinunONS   TO    THE  FLORA    OF  MADAGASCAR  i 

BV  J.  G.  BAKER,  F.RS,,  F.LS.   [READ  iSTH  NOV.  x886.1 

^^OINCE I  last  reported  to  the  Linnean  Society  oo  the  Flora  of  Mada^scar, 
In  the  session  of  1884-85 ,  two  laige  boxes  of  plants  have  Iwen  reoeifed 

from  the  Rev.  R.  Baron,  F.L.S.   Ooo  of  these,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 

f>olitical  affairs  in  the  island,  did  not  reTch  us  for  morn  thnn  a  year  after  thf 
etter  announcing  it  came  to  hand,  so  that  \ve  had  quite  given  it  up  for  lost. 
These  two  boxes  carry  up  his  collecting  numbers  to  nearly  5000.  The 
presentpaper  contains  descriptions  of  the  principal  new  geaeia  and  species 
included  in  these  boxes  of  iddch  the  specimens  were  sufficient^  complete. 
There  appear  to  be  seven  new  c^f^nera— one  in  MrrT=;pprmaccrr',  one  ta 
Geraniacea?,  two  in  Melastomace a>  one  in  Rubiaceas.  and  two  in  Com{x>sit2. 
The  species  are  distributed  through  the  primary  divisions  as  foUows,  viz  :  — 
Thalamiflorx  51,  Calyciflone  48.  Gamopetals  93,  locompletas  31,  Mono- 
cotyledons 27,  Vascular  Cryptogamia  5. 

"As  before,  the  great  bulk  of  the  new  species  bfloni^  tn  the  larc::^',  well- 
known,  widely- spread  tropical  genera,  such  as  Garcinia,  Hibiscus,  Begonm, 
Vernonia^  Vitis^  Ficus,  Pipers  and  Cyperus,  Of  characteristically  Cape 
types  we  have  Pelargonium,  Staede^  BelmonHa  and  Citteraria  added  to 
the  flora  of  Madagascar,  a  second  species  of  Crassula,  several  fle^-leeied 
Kleinioid  SenecioSy  and  a  curion-^  dwarf  Aloe,  allied  to  the  Cape  Aloi 
aristata  of  Haworth.  Of  familiar  European  /genera  we  have  Celtis  and 
Deyeuxia  added,  and  new  species  of  Nasturtium  and  AJuga,  Of  the 
endemic  Madagascar  genera  we  get  new  species  of  Asierofe&t  jRJkodpiems, 
DichtBianthera.,  Veprecella,  Grave sia,  Kitchingia,  Dicoryphe^  Oncos- 
temum,  Ma^carenhaisia,  and  Dyf>sis.  There  is  nothing  materially  fires^. 
affecting-  the  relations  of  Madagascnr  to  Tropical  Africa,  Mauritius,  and 
Bourbon.  The  feeble  affinity  of  the  Madagascan  to  the  Indian  and  Malayan 
flora  is  strengthened  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  g:enus  Cyelea  and  of  new  species 
of  Alyxia,  Didymocarpus,  and  SirohUat  f  a  .  Of  types  of  certain  or 
possible  economic  interest,  we  have  species  of  Dalbergia ,  Mararavv^a,  and 
S^ryr/?no.<:,  two  species  of  Conijniphora  ( Balsamndendron  J,  and  four  of 
Garcinia.  A  curious  Euphorbiaceous  plant  seems  to  belong  to  the  American 
genus  PedUanihus^  but  the  material  is  incomplete. 

*^For  convenience  of  reference  I  give  herewith  a  list  of  recent  papers  whicfc 
have  appeared  in  Engl!<^h  porindirals,  in  which  new  OT  inperfisctly  known 
plants  from  Madagascar  have  been  described 

Gtn.  Sfit* 

1876.  Ferns  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pool. 

Baker.  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  zv.  p.  411   •«••.••«••••  s6 

1877.  Ferns  collected  by  Miss  Helen  Gilpin. 

Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  xvi.  p.  1^7   ai 

1879.   Flowering  plants  collected  by  L.  Kitchinjg. 

Baker,  Journ,  Linn.  Soc,  xvitl.  p«  304   •••••••    i  ^ 

l88o«    Ferns  collected  by  L  Kitching. 

Baker,  Journ.  Bat.  1880,  P-  .^26   ,   I3 

1880*85.  Endemic  genera  fij^ured  in  Icones  Plantarum  : — 

Micronyfchia,  Oliver,  t.  1337  ;  Epallage,  DC.  t.  130^ ; 

Rkaphispermum,  Benth.  t.  140S ;  Cardiochlamys,  Oliv. 

t.  1403  :  Bemhiciat  Oliv.  t.  1404;  XentcMam^s^  Baker* 

t.i4i3;new   3  j 
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Got,  Spte^ 

l86a.   New  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Baron  and  Parker. 

Baker,  Journ.  Bot.  pp.  17,  45,  67,  109,  137,  189,218,243, 

266 ;  reprint  paged  differently    2  108 

,t         Baker  (with  synopsis  of  Cyperus  by  C.  B.  Clarke),  Jimm. 

Linn.  Soc.  xx.  pp.  87-304.    ..   5  39a 

1883*   New  Monocotyledons  collected  by  W.  Deans  Cowan* 

Ridley,  y^^i^r/y.  Zi>i//.  J^/c.  XX.  p.  329   •••«.    Z  10 

1884.    On  Hyalocalyx,  a  new  genus  of  Turneracex. 

Rolfe,  Journ,  Linn.  Soc»  zzi.  p.  356,  t.  lo   I  t 

New  Plants  collected  by  Baron. 

Baker,  Journ,  Linn,  Soc,  xxi.  pfK  317,  407   8  190 

„      Cyperacea  novcs, 

Ridley.  Journ,  Bot.  p.  13    3 

,»      Ferns  collected  by  Humblot. 

Baker,  Journ.  Bot.  p.  139    15 

1883.    Complete  list  of  all  the  known  Orchids  of  Madagascar,  witll 
descriptions  of  new  and  little  known  spticies. 

Ridley,  J&urn.  Linn.  Soc.  xxi.  p.  456   ......    74 

,t     New  Orchids  collected  by  Fox  and  §aron. 

Ridley,  Journ.  Linn.  SoC.  ZXii.  p.  I16    I9 

i886*   The  present  paper   7  255 

29  1163 

From  The  yotimal  ofih$  Ltftman  Soeiify,  vol.  nii.  No.  148. 


The  new  genera  mentioned  in  the  above  extract  aie  Gamopoda  (Nat. 
Ord.  Mcnispermactrc;.  Trimorphopetahim  iNat.  Ord.  Geraniaccu),  Rhodo^ 
sepala  and  Am^horocahx  (Nat.  Ord.  Melastomacea;),  Gamphocaiyx  ^Nat. 
Ord,  Rttbiaceae^  Ashphanoearpa  and  TemmUpis  (Nac.  Ord.  Composi- 
tae). 

Gamopoda  densifora.  Baker.  This  is  an  erect  shrub  found  Id  Antsibi* 
naka  and  tlowerinp  in  November  and  December. 

Trimorphopetalum  dorstentoides^  Baker,  is  an  herb  found  in  the  streams 
111  tbe  iiofM  to  the  east  of  Imirina,  It  is  abundant  at  "the  glen"  near 
Anktemadhiika.  Mr.  Baker  say  it  is  a  very  distinct  new  generic  type 
nearest  Impaficns. 

R hodosejbala  pauci flora.  Baker,  is  an  herbaceous  plant  found  in  damp 
places  in  West  Imerina.    It  flowers  about  the  middle  ot  the  year. 

Amphorocalyx  mulHploruf,  Baker.  This  is  an  erect  shrub  from  North 
Imerina     It  flowers  also  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Gomphocalyx  herniarioideSt  Baker,  is  an  annual  from  AnkavAndra  in 
West  Madajjj-ascar. 

AsUphanocarpa  arbuti/olia.  Baker.  This  shrub,  which  is  in  flower  about 
September,  is  from  tbe  summit  of  Vivavito  mountain. 

i^mnolefis  scrophulariafoliat  Baker,  is  an  annual  which  is  abundant  in 
Antairoka  (Ant^hirdka  ?),  north  of  the  Capital. 

The  Aoy.  The  ^gy  is  a  climbing  plant  found  abundantly  is  Western 
Madapfascar.  The  hairs  which  cover  its  pod  stin^f  most  virulently.*  The 
plant  proves  to  be  new,  so  that  it  is  not  the  Alucuna  pruriens^  though  it  is 
closely  allied  to  itf  Mr.  Baker  has  named  it  Mucuna  axillaris.  It 
appears  to  be  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

•  Sae  Akmuai.  IX.  p.  118.  t  See  ANNUAL  UL  p.  1x9. 
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Thb  Ieon-WOOD  Tree.  This  is  a  tree  which  is  frequently  fo Mr.d  -n 
gardens.  1  sent  a  specimen  to  Kew  for  identification  from  the  tree  in  Mx. 
W.  Johnson's  i^^ardcn  (south  of  the  house),  and  to  my  suiprisc  it  profe%  , 
according  to  Mr.  Baker,  to  be  new.  Now  as  Uie  tree  It  aodoubtedlj  tab*- 
duced,  I  suspect  Mr.  Baker  may  hereafter  find  it  to  be  after  all  Aiiada 
heiesophylia,  Willd.,  or  some  other  known  qMcles  of  acacia.  Ho«efc^^  ke 
has  named  it  Acacia  xiphoclada. 

The  Landemy.    Thf^  tnll  shnib  or  small  tree  with  lar^  cabbac^-like 
leaves  known  as  landtmy,  and  found  about  the  forests  of  Eastern  Im^  rina, 
proves  to  be  a  new  species    Anthocleista,  Mr.  Baker  has  named  it  Anlka- 
dtisM  aw^Usckamm*  The  nattves,  I  beileve,  nae  the  bark  (?)  Ant  malarial  i 
fever. 

The  Adabo.   Amongf  the  commooeet  trees  in  Western  Madagascar  are 

the  adabo,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the  r2d^hnl^]hy  and  the  O'-fj^ovth-y. 
They  arc  both  new  species  of  Ficus,  the  former  having^  been  named  by  Mr. 
Baker  Ficus  sakalavarum^  and  the  latter  Ficus  cocculifolia.  The  <w5tj- 
bovavy^  whose  fruit  is  sometimes  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  much  nuxe 
common  than  the  adaholahy, 

Thb  Rhodoljena  altivoia.  On  p.  1 14  of  the  Vlllth  No.  of  tiie  AmnxAl 
the  following  remarks  respecting  this  plant  were  made :  "It  was  discoveied 

about  a  century  ag-o  by  Petit  Thouars,  but  until  recently  hns  not  been 
gfathercd  since  that  date.  In  Wallace's  Islafid  Life  it  is  mentioner'.  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  plants  of  Madagascar,  where  it  is  described  as  a  'semi- 
scandent  shrub  with  magnificent  campanulate  flowers  the  size  of  a  camelfis 
and  of  a  brilliant  ptttple  colour.'    It  is  not,  however,  a  semi>8candent  shnb, 

but  a  large  tree  It  is  pretty  common  in  the  forest  of  Eastern  Imerioa, 

where  it  is  known  as  Fhtona.    Its  fruit  is  edible."    Now  it  seems  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wallace  are  correct,  and  that  the  plant  referred  to  in  the  [ 
above  is  a  new  species  of  RhodoUma,  which  M.  Baillon  has  recently  named  ' 
Rhodokma  Bakeriana,  R*  aUioola  seems  to  be  found  in  the  north-eaaten 
parts  of  the  island. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  nho  been  f^c^cnbed  recently  in  Tht 
yournal  of  the  Linfjca?!  Snriety,  4  species  of  Garcinia,  4  of //:-.'>r-v  r,  5  of 
V&mbeya,  3  of  Vitis,  9  of  KaUmcnoe^  3  of  Dkoryphe,  2  of  Begonia,  j  of 
IHrkmetia,  3  of  Psyckoiria.  6  of  Vemonta,  3  of  CSnyza,  3  of  A^Mfiui,  4  ef 
Helichrysum.  i  of  A^helexis,  7  of  Senecio,  ^  of  PhiUp^,  5  of  OnfiP* 
sfcmum,  I  of  StrychnoSt  7  of  Hvpocstes,  5  of  Euphnrhia ,  7  of  Anfid^sma, 
8  (including"  the  two  above-mentioned)  oi Ficus,  5  palms  of  the  ^exwxs  Dyfisis, 
and  I  of  the  genus  Phloga,  5  of  Cyperus,  and  x  Char  a  of  the  genus  NiUlla» 

R.  Baron.  (Ed.) 

HABITS  AND  POOD  OF  THE  AYB^AYS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  smaller  mammalia  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world  is  the  Aye-aye,  which  inhabits  Madagascar  only,  and  of 
which  only  one  species  is  at  present  known.  This  little  creatnre  is  so 

different  from  nil  the  other  qnadnimanous  animnls  that  it  fnrms  a  genus  and 
even  a  family  of  itself,  while  it  differs  in  some  important  points  of  structure 
from  the  lemurs,  to  which  Order  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  It  is  now  weU 
known  to  naturalists  that  Madagascar,  from  its  geographical  position  as  a 
continental  island,  presents  some  very  anomalous  forms  of  animal  Ufe, 
survivals  of  antique  forms,  which  have  maintain'^fi  their  existence  in  this 
larfTe  island,  while  thev  have  been  exterminated  m  the  struggle  for  life  with 
other  animals  on  the  contincats. 
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The  Aye-aye  is  one  of  xVr-  most  interesting"  of  such  mi  mile  and  its  orphan - 
i&ation  preseots  odc  of  the  strikinjg^  examples  that  can  bc^  found  of  typical 

special  endi.  Its  food,  according  to  Dr.  Sandwt^'s 
account  of  its  habits  when  newly  canght,  consists  of  wood-borhi^  larvae, 
"n-hirh  tunnel  l^rnpnth  the  hmrk  nf  certain  hard-wooded  trrr^.  To  nhfn'n 
these,  the  creaturr-  i';  furnished  with  very  powerful  chisel-shaped  teeth  with 
which  to  cut  away  the  bark  and  the  wood.  As,  however,  the  larva  retreats 
for  aafoty  to  tlie  end  of  its  hole,  tiie  middle  fingfer  of  the  Aye-aye*s  fore-hands 
in  considerably  diminished  in  thickness,  so  as  to  act  as  a  probe.  Thus 
provided,  the  fincfer  with  its  hook- like  chw  is  inserted  in  the  tunnel,  and  the 
daintv  morsel  drawn  from  its  retreat ;  and  so  the  animal  obtains,  at  least  in 
certain  conditions  and  seasons,  the  bulk  of  its  food.* 

There  are  also  other  modifications  of  structure,  all  tending  to  the  more 
per  f*  r  u  complishment  of  the  purposes  folfilled  by  this  b'ttle  creature  in  flie 
order  >  f  nature  :  the  eves  hrinf^  vrrv  Inrsre  ?o  ns  to  ^ee  h\-  nii^ht,  f')r  it  sleeps 
bvday:  the  ears  expanded  widely,  and  of  delicate  m(Tnhrane,  to  catch  the 
faint  sound  of  the  caterpillar  at  work  ;  and  the  thumbs  of  the  hinder  hands 
heing  largely  developed  to  take  firm  hold  while  working.  Dr.  SandwiUi 
also  observed  that  the  probe  finger  is  used  as  a  scoop  when  the  Aye- aye 
drinks;  beinp  bent  sn  as  to  separate  it  from  the  other  fingers,  it  !9  carried 
so  rapidly  from  the  water  to  the  mouth,  pps^ini:  sifh  ways  through  the  lips, 
that  the  liquid  seems  to  pass  in  a  continual  stream.  Another  observer  has  also 
pointed  out  a  remarkable  point  in  the  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  this  animal, 
namely,  that  the  t^vo  sides  are  only  joined  together  by  a  strong  ligament, 
nnd  do  not,  as  in  most  other  animals,  form  one  connected  semicircle  bone. 
They  play  easllv  in  a  vortical  direction,  indepcndenth^  of  each  other,  and 
when  the  animal  is  gnawing,  alternately.  This  accounts  for  the  prodigious 
power  of  gnawing*  that  the  Aye- aye  possesses.  It  was  seen  to  cut  tiunough  -a 
atrip  of  tin-plate  nailed  to  the  door  of  its  cage.  As  this  power  is  added  to  the 
usual  vertical  and  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  effect  is  not  astonishing. 
From  this  strong  gnawing  power  the  Aye-aye  was  at  first  classed,  b}'  Cuvier 
and  Buffon,  among  the  Rodentia,  but  it  is  now  determined  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly specialised  form  of  the  lemuroid  type.  '*ThQs,"  says  Professor  Owen, 
**we  have  not  only  obvious,  direct,  and  perfect  adaptations  of  particular 
mechanical  instruments  to  particular  function of  feet  to  grasp,  of  teeth  to 
erode,  of  a  finger  to  probe  and  extract  — but  we  see  a  correlation  of  these 
several  modifications  with  each  other,  and  with  adaptive  modification  of  the 
nervous  system  and  the  sense  organs :  of  e5re8,  to  catch  the  least  glimmer 
of  light,  and  of  ears,  to  detect  the  feeblest  grating  of  sound  ;  the  whole  deter- 
,  mimng  a  complai  mechanism  to  the  perfect  performance  of  a  particular  kind 
of  work." 

The  Malagasy  living  in  the  eastern  forests  and  coast  plains  have  a  super- 
titioos  dread  of  the  animal,  believing  that  any  person  wiio  kills  an  Aye-aye 
will  die  within  a  year.  This  fear,  added  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
creature,  has  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Ayeaye  ;  but  a  female 
was  sent  over  in  1859  to  England,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Regent's 
Park  Gardens.  As  regards  the  habits  of  the  animal,  ft^sh  information  was 
soon  obtained  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens,  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  in 
some  points  curiously  differing  from  Dr.  Sandwith's  observations.  The 
animal  slept  during  the  day,  the  body  curved  and  lying  on  the  side,  while  the 
tail  was  spread  out  and  flattened  over  it,  so  that  the  head  and  body  were 

*  Thets  aaies  oa  fiia  Ays»Af«,  although  written  some  years  ago,  appear  to  me  to  be  worth 

placing  on  permanent  record.  anotlier  sm.ill  rontribution  to  the  few  facts  yet  known  about 
this  curious  and  anomaloui.  animal.  For  further  facts  about  the  Aye-aye,  see  ANNUAX  VI« 
pp.  83  lad  ts|i 
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almost  covered  \m  it.  Only  at  night  did  it  show  activity,  cfawling  about  aad 

gnawin^r  the  timber  of  its  cage,  but  showing  no  uneaaiiiess  at  the  apoearaoce 

of  a  light,  inderd  trying  to  touch  it  with  its  long  fingers.  It  often  hung  by 
its  hind  legs,  and  in  tins  po'^ition  would  clean  and  comb  the  tail  with  a  rapid 

eotiQD  uf  its  hook  like  niigcr,  in  this  action  much  re^emblio^  some  o(  \^ 

.  In  ieeding,  the  left  band  only  was  used,  and  from  its  very  rapid  tt0V6in6flt 

it  was  difficult  to  observe  it  closely,  but  the  peculiar  middle  finger  was  raised 
so  as  not  to  touch  the  food.  This  A\e  aye  showed  no  inclinati'ui  to  take  any 
kind  of  insect,  but  fed  freely  on  a  mixture  of  miiki  honey,  and  t-gg^.  or  on  any 
tbiek,  tweet,  glutiaona  flnia,  i^ecting  meal-worms,  grasshoppers,  larvae  oi 
wasps,  etc.  r  rom  this  fact  Mr.  Bartktt  is  disposed  to  tbink  tnat  tbe  animal  i 
cannot  be  carnivorous  ;  but  from  its  possessing  such  large  and  powerful  teeth, 
he  infers  that  it  may  perhaps  wound  trees,  and  caus-^  them  to  discharge  their 
iuices  into  the  cavity  made  by  its  teeth,  and  thai  upon  this  ^uid  it  possibly 
feeds.  He  tbinbs  wis  supposition  confirmed  by  the  fisct.  that  the  Aye  aye 
firequently  returned  to  the  same  spot  on  the  tree  which  she  liad  previouuy 
injured.  Other  habits  in  feeding  seemed  to  strengthen  this  view,  since  the 
animal  paid  little  attention  to  its  food,  and  did  not  watch  or  look  after  it, 
coniinuiug  to  thrust  out  its  hand  for  a  while  after  the  vessel  containing  the 
food  was  removed.  This  apparently  stupid  act  is  so  unlike  tbe  habits  of 
aniroalintended  to  capture  and  feed  on  living  creatures,  that  Mr.  Bartlett 
believes  that  its  usual  ft^od  consists  of  inanimate  substances.  He  fi-equently 
saw  it  eat  a  portion  of  bark  and  wood  after  taking  a  quantity  of  its  fiuia  food. 

The  facts  noted  by  two  such  careful  and  scientific  observers  seem  to  differ 
to  mudi  00  important  points  that  they  raise  the  question  whether  there  may 
not  be  more  than  one  species  of  Aye  aye,  or  whether  the  food  of  the  female 
may  not  differ,  at  certain  times  at  least,  from  that  of  the  male.  Possibly, 
however,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the  insects  of 
England  which  were  offered  to  the  Aye  aye  were  suitable  to  its  tastes.  It 
tbefefore  preferred  another  kind  of  food  to  starvation,  and  ate  bread,  egg^  | 
and  honey  with  milk  ;  for  its  native  habits  and  food  in  the  woods  of  Mada- 
gascar declare  plainly  its  office  as  a  check  upon  the  undue  prevalence  <rf 
tree- destroying  xylopnagous  larvae.  "Had  the  Aye-aye  possessed  an  indis-  < 
criminate  appetite  for  insects,  it  would  satisfy  such  appetite  on  much  easier  | 
terms  than  by  gnawing  into  hard  wood  for  a  partlctdar  kind  of  grub."  But 
as  testified  by  a  French  observer,  it  has  by  no  means  an  equal  liking  for  aH 
species  of  larvae,  but  distinctly  chooses  certain  kinds ;  and  Dr.  Sandwith 
specifies  its  favourite  food  as  the  destructive  monterek.  The  resthctioo  of  its 
likings  to  the  wood  boring  kinds  was  therefore  i^eoMaiy  to  insure  the  com- 
plete use  of  all  the  wonderfaUy  adapted  parts  of  its  organisation. 

AcC(Mrding  to  M.  Soumagne,  the  Aye-aye  constructs  true  nests  in  trees, 
which  resemble  enormous  ball-shaped  birds*  nests.  He  found  them  in  a  belt  ; 
forest  inland  from  Tamatave.  They  were  composed  of  the  rolled  up  leaves 
the  Traveners-tree  ( Urania  sfeeiosa),  and  were  lined  with  small  twies  and 
diy  leaves.  The  opening  of  the  nest  was  placed  at  the  side,  the  nest  oeing 
lodged  in  the  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  large  tree.  In  this  nest-boUdin^ 
iiabit  the  Aye-aye  resembles  the  lower  lemuroid  animals. 

"The  Aye- aye  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  including  the  long  tail,  which 
it  not  foot,  eight  indies  and  a  half  long  ,*  and  there  is  a  half  Poz»  half  Lemniir  i 
]pdt  about  it,  with  a  litde  of  the  Squirrel.    The  hind  feet  are  at  first  sight  like 
those  of  a  Monkey,  as  are  also  the  limbs;  but  the  fingers  are  of  all  kinds  i 
of  lengths,  and  the  middle  one  looks  as  if  it  were  atrophied  or  wasted" 
{CasseU's  Nat,  History ;  vol.  i.,  p.  251). 

JAM£S  SlBR££»  JUN.  (ED.) 
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NEW'^  Books  on  Madagascar. 
(i)  The  Children  of  Madaga- 
scar. By  Herbert  F.  Standing.  Rel. 
Tr.  Soc.,  London:  1887;  pp.  176, 
small  i^to,  with  map  and  man^ 
illustrations.  Although  wrktan  pn- 
marily  for  children,  !\Ir.  Standing's 
book  will  be  found  full  of  interest  to 
all  who  read  it,  both  young  and  old. 
The  subject  which  Mr.  btandiuj^  has 
taken  up  has  not,  uatil  now,  been 
tnsated  of,  except  a  vtiy  slight  fashion, 
in  any  of  the  numerous  books  already 
pii)ili<^hed  about  Madagascar ;  and 
the  iQiorgpiatioa  given  is  not  compiled 
from  the  wgrlw  of  others,  hut  has 
1>eeo  caiafttUy  got  together  firooi 

fcrsonal  research  and  observation, 
n  this  book  the  life  of  Hova  Mala- 
gasy children  is  depicted  from  birth 
to  inatriagte;  the  eupefstttions  atid 
curious  cttstoiBS  connected  with  them, 
their  homes  and  surroundings,  their 
dress  and  food,  their  amusements 
and  games,  their  nursery  tales  and 
legends,  their  schools  and  learning- 
are  all  minutely  described,  as  well 
also  as  the  condition  of  slave  children 
in  Madagascar.  J  he  last  cliapter  of 
the  book  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
interesting  narratives  of  Malagasy 
childfien,  lyy  which  further  light  is 
thrown  upon  their  social  condition, 
especially  as  affected  by  Christian 
teaching.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  engravings,  from  drawings 
mostly  executed  by  Malagasy  artists  ; 
it  is  'got  up'  in  the  usual  tasteful 
style  of  the  Tract  Society's  Christmas 
publications  ;  and  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict lor  it  a  hearty  welcome  in  many 
English  homes  during  the  long  eve* 
nings  of  this  winter. 

(2)  "Under  the  title  of  La  France 
d  Madagascar t  par  Jean  Marield; 
Paris;  x&$7,  there  has  been  recently 
published  a  book,  or  rather,  a  bro- 
chure. The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
advocate  an  invasion  of  Imerina,  a 
thoiuu^h  conquest  of  the  inland, 

and  the  handing  over  of  this  terres- 


trial paradise  to—the  ^^brewsP'aw 

Madagascar  Times,  Dec.  9,  i887« 

(3)  We  notice  in  Messrs.  Nisbet's 
list  for  November  the  following  :  The 
Jfugitives :  or  the  Tyrant  Queen  of 
Madagascar ;  a  Story  foundoi  §it 
Fact;  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

(4)  Dr.  Konrad  Keller,  of  Switzer- 
land, has  lately  published  sketches 
of  his  travels  in  Eastern  Africa  an,d 
Madagascar ;  200  pages  of  the  woik 
are  devoted  to  Madagascar.  He 
visited  the  island  on  both  sides  an4 
also  the  interior,  as  a  naluralifit.  (Sef 
M^JUAL  X.  p,  2490 

A  new  Eag&h-Malagasy  Djbct^.- 
ary,  in  a  much  fuller  form  than  tbji|t 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sewell,  is  now  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson.  Ana 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Fere  C%u^ 
seque,  S.  J.,  we  leara  that  the  follqw- 
ing  books  are  in  preparation  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vres^'.—Viction- 
naire  malgacfie'/ran^ais^  par  le 
P^e  Antoine  Abinal,  b.J.,  inis^iorj.- 
naire  de  Madagascar;  and  Gramf 
mairg/ramfampoiiriefliaigackef, 
in  i2mo. 

PAPERij  AND  Pamphlets  on  M.\- 
DAGASCAR.  —  la  the  Fortnight ly 
Rmfmot  March  ist  1887  (pp.  432- 
441),  is  an  article  entitled  "French 
Aggression  in  ^ladagascar,"  by 
General  Digby  W'illoughby,  of  the 
Malagasy  Army,  in  2 he  Chronicle 
0/  ike  Zomdm  Mmumary  Socuf^ 
tor  July  1887  (PP«  »76-285)»  »s  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Jun., 
entitled  "The  L.M.S.  College,  An- 
tandnarivo,"  with  two  woodcuts,,  in 
the  same  publication  for  Aug*  tSS; 
(pp.  348-355),  is  a  paper  by  the  Rev, 
A.  S.  Huckett,  entitled  "South  ea^t 
Madagascar  '  This  article  contains 
some  curious  informatiun  as  U)  lUe 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
tribes  in  that  part  of  the  island,  the 
Tainioro  and  the  Taifasy  ;or,  as  Mr. 
Huckelt  says  ih^y  should  be  called, 
Ntemdro  and  I^tefasyj,  and  is  iliua- 
trated  by  an  inteKtang  £ie-Mlt  of 
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a  page  from  their  S6ra-bti  or  'Great 
Writings*,  written  in  a  crabbed  and 
cursive  style  of  Anbic,  very  difficult 
to  dacipiier.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  chiefs  of 
these  tribes  were  Arabs  ;  and  these 
writings  are  evidence  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  is  ttill  retained  by 
their  descendants. 

A  Comparisun  of  the  Dialects  of 
East  and  J  Test  J^olynesian^  Malay, 
Malagasy  and  A  ustralian.  By  the 
Rev.G.mtt.  Read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  and 
June  1886.    Sydney:  pp.  24. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  the 
Annual,  a  French  monthly  periodi- 
cal in  newspaper  form,  entitled  Mad^ 
agi9scar :  f  ranee  Orientate^  has 
bi-en  issued  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  French  interests  in  this 
island*  From  the  specimens  we  liave 
seen  of  this  publication  it  appears  to 
be  animated  bv  a  bitteny  hostile 
ft  ol'ngto  English  influence  of  every 
kind  in  this  country,  and  is  full  of 
absurd  and  prejudiced  mis-state- 
ments with  re^aui  to  British  officials, 
traders  and  missionaries.  When  will 
some  French  writers  learn  to  write 
with  common  iusfice  and  fairness  on 
such  points  (  aua  acknowledge  that 
Englishmeo  also  have  some  rights 
in  Madagascar,  and  have  done  some 
good  to  the  Malagasy  ? 

In  the  Bui ie tin  de  la  SociHe  de 
Geogra^/iie  de  Lyon,  Fev.  et  Mars 
x88o,  are  articles  by  Msgr.  Caset, 
Vicaire  Apostolique,  entitled  "L  ilede 
Madagaficar."  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institut  de  J^rance,  25  Oct. 
x886,  is  an  article  by  M.  A.  Orandi- 
dier,  entitled  "Madagascar  et  ses 
Habitants  pp.  33,  4to.  In  the 
Eerr/e  Marattme,  Mai  1886,  is  an 
article  by  M.  D.  Maigrot,  eniitled 
"Ressources  de  Madagascar,  au 
point  de  vue  d'^migration."  (Also 
given  in  the  Monitwr  Official  de 
Commerce.  i8^^6.) 

In  Cosmoa  .  Revue  des  Scitntes 
et  de  leurs  apflications  (Fans;  for 
1887,  are  the  following  articles  by  the 


Rev,  Pere  Camboue,  S.J.  ;  —  "Lc 
Voanjo  ( Vuandzeia  sudterranea^ 
ThouarsV  [a  species  ef  eaitb-imt] ; 

''Tremblement  de  Terre  k  Tanana- 
rive and  "I'nL'  Invasion  de  Sao- 
terelles  4  Tananarive."  By  the 
same  writer,  in  the  Bulletin  de  ia 
Soeiiti  NaHtmaU  ^AccUmmUam 
de  France,  Is  "Aranetdc»  utiles 
et  inusibles  de  Madagascar."  la 
the  same  journal,  by  M.  Crejua 
(President  de  la  Cour  d'appei  de  la 
Martinique),  "Sur  la  CaiUe  de  Ma- 
dagascar." And  io  the  BulUHm  4$ 
la  Socit'fe  de  Geographte  Cvrr^ner' 
cia/e  de  Bordeaux,  bv  fhe  Rev,  Perc 
CazeauXi  S.J.,  i-^  Vigae  4  Mada* 
gascar/'* 
Map  of  Madagascar. --The  new 

Map  of  this  country  by  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  of  the  F.K.M. A.,  announced 
in  our  last  number,  has  been  lately 
issued  and  is  a  gieat  improvement 
upon  the  two  former  editions.  It  is 
considerably  larger  (38^ in.  by  20^  in.) 
and  contains  much  new  information, 
especially  as  to  the  north-east  of  the 
island,  in  the  districts  traversed  by 
Mr.  Baron,  as  described  in  the  first 
article  in  this  AXNTAL  ;  and  also  as  to 
the  southern  region,  about  the  sources 
of  the  Anolaluna  or  St.  Augustine 
River,  the  country  explored  by  Mr* 
H.  M.  Andersen.  This  map  is  verr 
clearly  litho_Tr:iphed  and  does  men 
credit  to  the  F.K.M. A.  Press. 

Works  in  Malagasy,— Taw/a- 
ran*  ny  Fiangonana  eio  Madagas* 
kara,  fuUran^  ny  niandohany  ka 
hatramy  ny  Taona  1887  (History  of 
the  Church  here  in  Madagascar,  Irorn 
its  coinmenceinent  up  to  the  Year 
1887);  by  Henry  E.Claik.  P.F.M.A. 
Press:  i6mo,  ppi.  510,  with  lith. 
illustration Ab^ut  a  third  of  the 
contents  of  this  vi'lumc  appeared  first 
in  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Friends*  Mission  entitled  Ny  Ftan- 
f^nana  sy  ny  ScPjly,  but  the  rest  is 
pi'iblished  for  the  hrst  time.  The 
hearty  thanks  of  .ill  who  a:-f'  interest- 
ed in  Madagascar  are  due  to  Mr. 
Clark  for  the  great  pains  and  care 
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he  has  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  is  a  mineof  informaUun 
upon  every  subject  connected  with 
the  diurches  ana  schools,  the  litera- 
ture, Biblical  translation,  and  med- 
ical mission  work  of  this  country, 
and  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  may 
speak  or  write  about  any  oi  these 
matters.  To  all  tfaougfatiul  Malagasy 
it  oofffat  to  possess  deep  interest  as 
a  falland  careful  record  of  the  reli- 
gious history  of  their  native  land  ;  and 
we  hope  that,  it  will  be  extensively 
bought  asMl  read  by  them.  Addi- 
tional value  is  given  to  the  book  by 
lithopraphic  portraits  of  the  Revs.  D. 
Gntiiths  and  D.  Jones,  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  Malagasy  Christian- 
ity ;  and  hf  views  of  tne  earliest 
buildings  erected  for  Christian  worship 
in  Antananarivo,  those  at  AmbMirv 
Andohdlo  and  at  Ambatonakanga, 
and  also  of  the  L.M.S.  College  in 
the  Capital.  —  Diksumary  amy 
ny  Baihi'Iy,  Fizarana  IV.,  Kapa^ 
Paoly  (Bible  Dictionary,  Part  IV., 
Sandal— Paul),  edited  by  Rev.  James 
Sibree,  Jun.  L.M.S.  Press ;  8vo, 
pp.  192,  with  woodcuts.  —  Maia^ 
gasy  Kabary  from  tke  time  of  An- 
drtanamphtntTncrina.  Collected  by 
Rev.  \V,  E.  Cousins;  2nd  ed.,  with 
additions.  L.M.S.  i'rcbi  :  J 2 mo,  pp. 
64.  —  Hmd-te?iy  amy  ny  Romona, 
Jmaranah,  toko  i.— viii.  (Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Part  I.,  cbs.  i.~viu»),  by  Kev.  W. 


Montgomery.  L.M.S.  Press  :  8vo,  pp. 
viii.  and  200  —  Hevi-teny  amy  ny 
Epistily  nosoratany  Faoly  iaminy 
Tmoty  sy  mosy  ary  FUemMa 
(Commentary  on  the  Epp.  to  Timothy, 
Titus  and  Philemon),  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Houlder.  L.M.S.  Press  :  Rvo,  pp.  117. 
iVj  Geomeiria  nosorulany  Jioklida  ; 
Bokiny  t\  sy  u\  (First  and  Second 
Books  of  Euclid),  translated  by  Rev. 
W.  Montgomery;  and  ed.  L.M.S. 
Press  :  i2mo,pj).  74.  —  Li'sona  amy 
ny  Anaioiny  Gentraly  mdumy  ny 
Physiology  tsotsoira  fombany  (Les- 
sons in  Oeneral  Anatomy,  together 
with  the  simple  Phyt-ioloiifv  connected 
with  it),  by  Ur.  J.  iregelles  Fox. 
Medical  Mission  :  8vo,  pp.  255  ;  64 
lith.  plates ;  explanation,  pp.  bdv.— ^ 
Tantaran'  ny  Joda  sy  ny  Israely, 
Ft  zcifauci  II.  (Histoty  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  Part  II.),  by  Henry  E.  Clark, 
F.P.M.A.  ,Presi» ;  iivo,  pp.  230. 

A  new  monthly  periodical  has  been 
issued  by  the  S.P.G.  Press,  comroen* 
cing  last  January,  entitled  Tantara 
sy  Hevitra  (Stories  and  Ihoughts), 
tivo,  pp.  16. 

The  following  new  works  have 
been  Issued  from  the  Press  of  the 
Norwegian  Mission  in  Antananari- 
vo :  —  la  n  tar  an'  ny  Fircncna  sami- 
haja. — Hcvt'teny  amy  ny  Katc' 
hisma,^Anaira  ho  any  ny  Ray 
aman  drtny, ^Hetfi^Uny  amy  ny 
£9ang$Ua* 


Postscript.— By  the  kindness  of  the  author,  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the 
atlas  of  maps  illustrating  the  first  volume  of  M.  Grandidier's  great  work  on 
Madagascar  has  lately  reached  us ;  and  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  eiamioe  the  series  of  exquisite  &c«simi]cs  of  almost  all  known  .maps  of 
this  country  which  are  brought  together  in  this  volume.  The  earliest  maps, 
from  that  of  the  Arab  writer  Edrisi  (1153),  and  that  taken  from  the  ancient 
map  of  the  world  at  Hereford  Cathedral  (1300),  arc  very  quaint  and  amusing  ; 
and  hardly  less  so  are  those  by  Behaim  (1492)  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa  {1500).  All 
these  maps,  however,  were  made  from  report  only,  and  a  great  striae  towards 
a  correct  delineation  of  the  true  outline  of  the  island  is  seen  in  the  next  map, 
that  of  Pilestrina  (in  151 1),  afti  r  M.idagascar  had  actually  been  seen  and  its 
coast  line  surveyed  by  the  Portuguese.  Copies  of  42  maps  are  given  in  the 
volume,  conciucUng  with  that  of  Robiquet,  which  was  published  in  1863. 
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DAILY  TABLES  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE  AMQi  ; 

RAINFALL  FOR  1887. 

THE  tablet  on  tbe  preceding  pages  are  the  records  of  obienwCloM  hA|^ 
by  myself  at  Firav6hitra ,  a  northern  suburb  of  Antananarivo,  th«Oi^B  ' 

of  Madnc"?»*'car,  4,700ft   above  the  sea.    The  thermometers  used  are  two 
self-recj-istorincr  ones  from  Wood,  of  Chcapside,  London.    They  have  been 
hung  in  the  shade  under  the  south  verandah  of  the  L.  M.  S.  College  Hoiiei|  \ 
on  9ie  eastern  side  of  the  hitl,  and  thus  have  been  fiilly  ezposod  to  tm'A 
prevailing  easterly  winds.  J 

The  first  column  'mnx-imiim^  show*;  the  highest  point  reached  during  tfif 
dnv,  while  the  '^t  ^  ond  column  (minimum)  shows  the  starling,  or  lowest,  point 
before  sunrise.  The  third  column  shows  the  rain  for  the  24  hours  cadio^  ai 
8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  At  the  ends  of  months,  howeii^  I 
have  Included  in  the  last  day's  record  the  rain  ^ich  has  fallen  up  to  10  p.in* 

ItT^-nibe  noticed  that  the  jrrentest  heat  recj-i^tered  wa<?  on  the  6th  ofNovemb«", 
when  \v(^  liad  85'  F. :  and  the  lowt^st  ^R".  on  June  16th.    Thus  the  difference  \ 
between  the  hottest  day  and  colde.-,t  night  was  ^7'.  Compared  with  the  JBn^Ush 
tables,  I  find  from  Whitaker*s  Almanac  that  m  the  years  i875-6,  the  hj^itf 
temperature  in  England  was  90',  and  the  lowest  i6*,  a  difference  of  74'. 

In  the  monthly  variations  the  differences  have  generally  been  very  sll^ft. 
Beginning  with  January,  they  are  respectively  as  follows:  8,  6,  16,  12,  14, 
9,  10,  14,  23,  16. 16,  12.  The  same  for  the  nights  are  :  5,  J,  la,  8,  15, 14,  11,  iu» 
13,  11,9,  ID.  The  difffirences  between  night  and  day  are  SO,  15,  24,  aa»  ^  \ 
37,  23,  29.  33,  31,  33,  30  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  record  of  rn'nfall,  we  give  the  total  for  each  monthg  i 
and  in  brackets  the  average  for  the  seven  years  1881  — 1887  ;  it  will  be  noticed  i 
that  eight  months  were  above,  and  four  below,  the  average.  Five  moaUi%  J 
January,  February,  May,  August  and  September,  ehovra  the  largest  Mtt'  <1 
recorded  for  those  months  during  the  seven  years. 

The  total  for  the  vear  is  ii.  52  in.  above  the  average  of  the  aeveo^  and  till 
the  second  highest  for  the  same  period. 

The  greatest  falls  of  24  hours  were  on  January  12-13,  3*15  in.,  February 
5-6. 3*oa  in.,  March  so-ai,  3*67  in.  In  June  no  one  day  could  be  cUm 
rainy,  and  the  total  (.10)  is  the  as'gregate  fall  of  the  drizzle  which  prevails  ift 
that  period  Tn  December,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  were  \^  consecutive  diy 
days,  a  phenomenon  we  have  never  noticed  in  December  before  ;  the  largest 
previous  record  of  consecutive  dry  days  for  that  month  during  the  seven  years 
neing  12  in  1885.  The  easterly  winds  have  been  more  frequent  than  uMlf 
and  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  of  December  the  wind  from  the  east  wai 
unusually  strong,  and  the  thermometer  exceptionally  low  for  that  time  ol  flM 
year,  being  71'  for  three  days  in  succession,  and  70'  on  Christmas  Day. 

There  have  been  five  earthquake  shocks,  on  February  7th  and  8th,  Aprii 
iith  and  ijtfa,  and  May  aoth ;  that  of  the  afternoon  of  Fehniazy  7th  being  a 
shaip  one. 

Appended  is  the  rainfall  for  the  seven  years  : 

1881   =   42.12  in.  1885   =   59.IQ  in. 

1883   =   41.08  „  1886   =   47.28  „ 

1883  =5  57  65  „  1887  =  65.08  „ 

1884  s=   68.86  „ 

Average  for  seven  years  =5.3.  46  in. 
It  is  hoped  tins  record,  the  tirst  complete  one  published,  we  believe,  for  a 
whole  year,  may  be  useful  to  vs  in  after  years. 

J.  RlCHARDSpy. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  AJVXLUL   FROM   LITERARY  MEN 
AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS. 

From  Prof.  MiCHAEL  FOSTER.,  Ai.A.»  M.D.»  Sec  Roy.  Soc. 
in  Nature^  Mar.  26,  1885  : — 

"Although  the  previoas  number  of  this  interesting  periodical  was,  L 
believe,  noticed  in  Nature^  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  preseot 
issue,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  token  of  the  valuable  scientific  work  wnidi  u 
being  carried  on  by  Christian  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

"One  of  the  editors  of  the  Annual,  tho  Rev.  R.  Baron,  is  an  accom- 
plished botanist,  indefatin^able  in  his  efforts  to  explore  the  botany  of  h\ 
adopted  home,  and  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  materials  for  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  and  other  workers  at  home  ;  and  his  colleagues,  no  less  th-Tii, 
himself  and  bis  fellow-editor,  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  seem  devoted  to  tii  j 
double  duty  of  teaching  the  Christian  religion  and  civilization  to  the 
Malagasy,  and  of  advancing  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  strange  lanJ 
in  which  they  are  for  the  time  being  dwelling." 
.*.•••  .*.•••  ...*>• 

"The  technical  printini^  does  pfreat  credit  to  the  native  printers,  f >r 
though  one  German  (juotation  has  gone  a  little  wrong,  the  press  errwi 
are  otherwise  exceedingly  few. 

**I  feel  sure  that  I  may  bespeak.  Luc  syiupaihy  of  the  readers  of  Naiw- 
with  the  Antananarivo  Annual ^  and  that  we  ma^  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  much  scientific  as  well  as  other  fruit  from  the  continued  laboms 
of  the  editors  and  their  confiini** 

From  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  KA.RL  BLIND,  we  quote  the 
following :  — 

"Mr.  Pickersgill  was  ,i;oo(l  enough  to  communicate  to  me  two  number 
of  the  Anlananarivo  Magazine^  which  I  found  highly  interesting  ;  and  1 
had  much  pleasure  in  devoting  two  leading  articles  in  the  German  pre..- 
to  their  valuable  contents."^ 

Dr.  R.  Rosx,  Ph.D.,  Librariaii  uf  the  India  Office,  etc.,  says:— 

**The  Aftrtufi/  {No.  viii.)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest ;  indeed  it  beats  in 
solidity  and  the  amount  of  inforniaiion  it  contains  all  the  En«?1ish  Asiaik" 
Journals  published  in  the  East,  the  J>cngal  Asiatic  Socy's.  Journal  alon'. 
excepted.  Your  plan  for  facilitating  the  circulation  of  the  earlier  num- 
bers j]that  is,  the  Reprint  \  is  very  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  tend 
to  stir  up  an  interest  in  Malagasy  matters.*' 

Capt.  S.P.  Oliver,  F.S.A.^  F.R.G.S.,  in  hib  recently  publish- 
ed work,  Madagascar:  An  flisiancal  and  Descriptive  Accauyi' 
it/the  Island  and  its  former  DhpendencieSy  says  (p.  106,  vol.  ii.):— 

"The  most  important  periodical  publishi^d  by  the  Press  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  Antananarivo,  is  the  Antananarivo  Annual  arJ 

Madagascar  Magazine  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  th:5 

most  mteresting  and  instructive  record ;  and  the  frequent  reference  made 
to  the  work  by  the  compiler  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  obligations  u> 
the  successive  editors/' 
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A  QUARTfiR-CENTURY  OF  CHANGE  AND 

PROGRESS : 

ANTANANARIVO  AND  MADAGASCAR  TWRNTY^IVB  YEARS  AGO, 

SOME  fourteen  years  ago  a  pleasant  meeting  of  members  of 
the  L.  S.  and  F.  F.  M.  A  missions  living  in  Antana- 
narivo was  held  at  F4rav6hitra  to  listen  to  a  paper  read  by  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  first  L.  M.  S.  mission  in  this 
country,  the  venerable  and  esteemed  James  Cameron.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  present  writer,  Mr.  Cameron  had  been  asked 
to  gfive  us  some  recollections  of  the  early  mission  in  Madagas* 
car  and  of  his  fellow  missionaries.  With  this  request  he 
willingly  complied,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more  we  were 
all  charmed  by  the  graphic  and  oftpn  quaint  and  humorous 
sketches  which  our  friend  gave  us  of  Malagasy  society  and  of 
mission  work  in  those  early  days,  then  fifty  years  or  so  gone 
by.  This  paper  was,  by  general  request,  afterwards  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  form,  and  stiU  remains  an  interesting  and  almost 
unique  record  of  life  and  work  in  Madagascar  during  the  first 
.  quarter  of  this  century.* 

The  writer  of  the  present  paper  cannot  recall  life  in  this 
country  for  so  far  back  as  fifty  years,  but  since  on  the  day  I 
write  these  words  'Sept.  29th,  i888j  it  is  exactly  twenty-five 
years  ago  since  1  landed  in  Madagascar,  T  have  thought  that 
possibly  a  few  recollections  of  the  Capital  and  the  country 

*  RmfUeciiom  of  Missum  Life  in  Madagascar  during;  the  Early  Dayt  of  the  L»  M,  S, 
Mimm*  By  JaoMs  Cameron.  Aateaaaamo :  1874  ;  pp.  aS. 

No.  la.—CHRISTMAS,  x888. 
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Ijfenerall  Yi  and  of  the  people,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
lived  here  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  may  not  be  without  some 
Interest  to  thoAe  who  have  more  recently  arrived  in  the  island; 
and  may  perhaps  serve  to  recall  to  my  contemporaries  some 
memories  of  their  early  residence  fat  this  coantry,  while  it  win 
also  show  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  it  duting 
that  space  of  time. 

Belbre  speaking  of  changes  and  progress  $n  Madagascar,  a 
few  words  may  be  said  ab^t  changes  which  have  tann  plaee 
in  the  means  by  which  we  get    the  island.  For  several  yean 
sailing  ships  coming  round  the  Cape  ofGood  Hope  were  uraally 
made  use  of  to  bring  missionaries  and  otiier  intending  residents 
to  Madagascar.  There  was  in  1863  no  direct  regfular  commu* 
nication  between  the  island  and  the  outer  world.   A  direct  line 
of  mail  steamers  calling  at  the  eastern  ports,  whether  those  of 
the  Frenrh  <Messageries  Maritimes/  or  of  the  *Castle'  Une^  is  * 
matter  of  very  recent  introrhirtion»  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
vearsinfact;  although  £iir  four  or  five  years  before  that,  ICo- 
jan^^  and  N(S5;ib^  were  in  monthly  connection  with  Zanzibar 
and  South  Africa  by  the  steamers  of  the  'Union'  company. 
Twentv-fi\  e  years  ago,  however^  the  sugar-carrying  ships  of 
the  'Blyth  and  Green'  line  were  our  chief  means  of  getting  to 
this  country,  and  about  90  days — sometimes  it  was  100  days — 
was  the  usual  duration  of  the  voyage  from  England  to  Port 
Louis,  instead  of  the  present  three  weeks  to  Tamatave  by  the 
*\fes<;agenes'  line,  or  the  five  weeks  by  the  *Castle'  steamers. 
]\fv  first  voyn^e  to  Madafifascar,  however,  was  hv  n  steamer  of 
the  *P.  and  O.'  lino,  which  rntTipany  at  that  tiiTie»  and  for  a  very 
few  years  later,  ran  a  moiulilv  vf^^^sel  between  Mauritius  and 
Suez,  connecting  at  th^^  latter  place — viA  the  old  Overland 
Route,  bv  rail  across  Egypt — with  the  India  and  China  mail 
steamers  of  the  same  company.    My  first  return  voyage  home, 
in  1867,  was  in  a  'Uziioa'  company's  steamer  from  Fort  Louis 
viA  the  Tape. 

But  after  these  voyages,  whether  by  sailing  ship,  or  by 
st<  amttr,  were  accomplished,  we  still  had  only  got  to  Mauritius; 
and  the  voyage  across  to  Tamatave,  of  only  550  miles,  was 
sometimes  a  more  difficult  and  trving  adventure  than  all  the 
5  SOD  miles  and  more  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  route. 
The  well-known  *bullocker'  of  the  period  was  then  almost  our 
onlv  means  of  getting  to  and  from  Mauritius  ;  and  none  of  those 
who  have  sailed  in  that  class  of  vessel  will  ever  forget  their 
experiences  on  btiard  these  delectable  craft.  The  'bullocker* 
was  usuallv  a  broken  down  ship  which  had  been  condemned 
as  unsp»aworthv  for  ordinary'  trade,  and  so  had  been  bought  for 

a  trifling  buui  ciiy  good  ciiuugh  for  bringing  bullocks  from  the 
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eastern  ports.  The  commander  had  often  not  enough  knowledge 
of  seamanship  to  bring  his  vessel  within  50  miles  of  his  desti* 
nation,  so  that  frequently  several  days  were  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  port.   Accommodatioii,  as  regards  berths  or 
sleeping  cabins,  was  usually  entirely  wantinc^.  The  cookery, 
to  our  English  notions,  was  disgusting:  ouy  and  garlicky 
messes^  bean  soup,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  cabbage  and 
pttmpkin»  formed  the  staple  fare,  so  that  one  ran  a  chance  of 
being  half-atarvedy  unless  private  supplies  were  taken  on  board. 
When  going  to  Madagascar,  the  stores  of  hay  taken  as  forage 
Ibr  the  bullocks  often  conuined  innumerable  mosquitoes ;  whue 
on  the  return  voyage,  the  presence  of  iirom  200  to  300  poor  - 
beasts  on  deck  and  in  the  main  hold  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
addition  to  the  ship's  company.  The  voyage  Madagascar 
was  usually  (under  fovourable  circumstances)  from  four  to  seven 
dajrs ;  but  going  bacJc  again  was  a  vexv  tedious  affair,  and  from 
a  Kntnight  to  three  weeks — occasionally  a  month — was  occupied 
in  beating  up  against  li^ht  and  variabfe  winds  ;  and  often  half 
of  the  poor  animals  died  on  the  passage  and  were  thrown 
overboard,  as  the  days  wore  slowly  away.    In  fact,  the  voyage 
from  Tamatave  to  Port  Louis  often  took  a  longer  time  than 
that  from  Mauritius  to  France*   Truly  we  are  fortunate  now-a- 
days  in  having  so  much  more  ^eedy  and  convenient  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  than  was  the  case  when  I  first  knew 
Madagascar.    Of  course  the  tedium  and  discomforts  of  the 
*midd!p  passage'  during  war  times,  and  when  going-  to  other 
ports  than  Tamatavp,  are  still  not  matters  only  of  the  past,  as 
Mr.  Pearse's  paper  in  last  year's  Anxfat.  (No.  XL  pp.  3J5- 
328}  shows  ;  but  there  seems  a  possibility  that  before  very  long 
Steamers  will  touch  at  most  of  the  principal  Malagasy  ports. 

The  greater  difficulty  of  intercourse  with  Europe  ///67/,  as 
compared  with  what  is  the  case  ?i07i',  of  coiir*ip  made  our  mails 
much  longer  on  the  way  and  much  more  irregular  than  they 
have  been  for  a  time  past.  Eight  or  ten  weeks  was  the 
usual  time  letters  took  to  come  from  or  go  to  England  ;  and  during 
the  stormy  season  of  the  year  we  have  been  occasionally  three 
months  together  without  any  news  from  our  friends  at  home. 

Travelling  iu  Madagascar  has  not  during  the  last  25  years 
made  any  change  in  speed  or  in  comfort  comparable  to  the 
improvements  and  advance  just  mentioned  in  our  means  of 
getting  /o  the  island.  The  pathways  along  the  coast  and 
through  the  forest  remain  pretty  much  now  as  they  were  then, 
that  is,  about  as  bad  and  as  difficult  to  traverse  as  they  can  well 
be.  No  better  bridges  span  the  streams,  no  more  easy  gradients 
ascend  the  hills,  no  more  commodious  houses  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  traveller,  than  were  to  be  found  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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A  little— a  very  little — improvement  has  been  made  in  the  paths 
along  the  principal  routes  in  the  central  province  (as  noticed  in 
last  year's  Annual,  p.  383],  but  this  has  not  affected  for  any 
distance  the  chief  routes  nrom  the  coast  or  to  other  parts  of 
interior.  A  considerable  imprarement»  however,  has  been  made 
in  palanquins,  especially  in  those  used  by  gentlemen.  The 
very  simple  (and  uncomibrtabIe)^AM;'iii0  of  former  times,  which 
consisted  merelpr  of  a  piece  of  raw  hide  or  hemp  cloth  nailed 
to  two  poles,  without  any  support  for  the  back,  and  from  which 
one  was  very  liable  to  be  thrown,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
iron-framed  and  leather-covered  and  padded  contrivance  of  the 
present  day,  which,  although  still  susceptible  of  improvement, 
is  certainly  much  less  fritiguing  for  long  joumeya.  Great 
advances  have  also  been  made  in  the  other  appliances  necessaiy 
for  comfort  in  Madagascar  travelling,  such  as  folding  bedsteads, 
tables  and  chairs,  canteens,  sliding-lid  tin  boxes,  etc.,  etc*  No 
one  need  do  now  what  I  did  on  my  first  journey  here,  vix.,  sle^ 
in  his fiiamana  (a  most  unsatis^ACtory  arrangement),  or  sit  on 
the  floor  of  a  dirty  Malagasy  hut  and  eat  his  meals  off  a  mat. 
Health  as  well  as  comfort  is  greatly  promoted  by  more  recent 
contrivances. 

Let  me  now  try  to  recall  the  kind  of  place  Antananarivo  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Very  remarkable  and  extensive  eh  a  n  g^es 
have  passed  over  the  Capital  since  that  period,  for  hardly  a 
building  of  any  size  now  remains  standing  as  it  then  appeared. 
Every  prominent  structure  now  breaking  the  long  line  of  the 
city  ridge  has  been  built  since  1863,  except  the  Tr^no-v^la,  or 
second  largest  palace  in  the  royal  courtyard,  at  the  centre  of  the 
line.  This  alone  rpmain«;  unaltered.  The  shingled  roof  an  1 
wooden  walls  of  the  great  palare  of  Manjakamiadana  are 
cprtainlv  still  iliern,  but  its  triple-storied  and  stone-arched 
verandah  and  its  lour  corner  towers  are  a  later  addition,  as  well 
as  other  royal  houses  and  the  Queen's  Chapel,  with  its  tower 
and  spire.  No  Memorial  Thurches  then  stood  prominent  on 
the  extrf  mp  points  of  the  ridge,  nor  was  the  immense  house  of 
the  Prime  iMinister  then  built,  nor  the  numerous  large  and  hand- 
some reside^nces  of  the  chief  officers,  which  are  now  crowded  so 
closely  together  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Two  large  double- 
verandahed  timber  houses  — long  since  pulled  down,  were  then, 
together  with  the  royal  palaces,  the  chief  features  in  a  distant 
view  of  Antananarivo. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Capital 
has  come  about  through  the  repeal  of  the  ancient  and  foolish) 
law  or  custom  lorbidding  the  erection  of  nnv  building  made  of 
material  other  than  wood,  bamboo,  or  ru.sh  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  city  proper  (that  part  included  by  the  old  gateway.sj.  This 
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sensible  change  was  made,  together  with  others  of  still  greater 
importance,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  late  Queen  RAnavli- 
lona  II.  and  her  acceptance  of  Christianity.   Up  to  the  year 
1868  therefore,  all  the  buildings  covering  the  central  and 
liighest  portions  of  the  city  hill  were  entirely  of  combustible 
materials.   The  houses  <ii  the  richer  people  were  of  the  kind  1 
called  trdno  JMmOp  that  is,  of  massive  timber  framework  with  I 
walls  of  thick  planking,  and  mostly  with  high-pitched  roofs  \ 
oovered  with  M'MHi  rushy  but  occasionally  with  wooden  shin- 
g^les,  and  with  long  'horns'  or  projecting  poles  crossing  each 
other  at  the  apex  of  each  gable.   Only  a  very  few  examples  of 
this  old*&shioned  style  of  Hova  house  now  remain  in  the 
Capital,  and  before  man^  years  they  will  have  mostly  become  a 
thing  of  the  past   Besides  this  ancient  kind  of  house,  there 
were  also  a  few  examples  of  a  larger  but  lower  house,  built 
more  in  the  Mauritius  style^  with  verandah  all  round  and  low* 
pitched  roo£».  The  poorer  houses  within  the  city  were  ^^rt-ld/sy, 
of  slight  wooden  framework,  filled  in  with  bamboo  or  rush  and 
thinly  plastered  inside. 

A  very  natural  consequence  of  such  buildings  was  the  frequen- 
cy of  devastating  fires  in  Antananarivo.  During  my  first  resi- 
dence here  (186^-1867)  very  many  fires  occurred,  and  they  were 
indeed  one  of  our  chief  excitements.  Crowded  closely  together, 
as  the  houses  were,  all  of  wood  or  bamboOy  with  the  roofs  of  I 
rush,  dry  as  tinder  after  five  or  six  months  without  rain,  and  / 
with  a  scorching  sun  overhead  and  the  heat  of  cooking  fires  | 
beneath,  it  was  no  wonder  that  if  one  house  took  fire,  it  was 
impossible  to  save  its  neighbours  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  ;  and  a  loss  of  50  or  60  or  even  100  houses  was  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  How  frequently,  especially  during  the  even  in 
of  hot  days  in  October  and  November,  just  before  the  rams 
come  on,  have  we  not  been  startled  by  the  jcingling  of  the  bells, 
the  beat  of  the  drums,  and  the  shouts  ol  the  people  ;  and  rushing 
out  have  found  the  clouds  lighted  up  by  the  glare,  the  white 
palaces  standing  out  brilliantly  illuminated  against  the  black 
sky,  and  in  a  very  short  time  thousands  of  people  gathered 
together  to  watch  the  advance  of  the  flames.  Twice  at  least 
was  a  great  mass  of  houses  above  Ampamarinana  swept  away, 
including  the  temporary  wooden  church  ;  and  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion,  even  across  the  200  feet  or  so  of  the  x\ntSciha- 
tsir6a  valley,  the  houses  on  the  northern  side  were  so  scorched 
that  all  the  goods  were  turned  out  into  the  courtyards,  lest 
these  liouses  should  also  catch  fire. 

The  repeal  of  the  old  law  or  custom  caused  a  great  advance 
towards  a  more  durable  style  of  Building  in  Antananarivo, 
coincident  as  it  was  with  a  much  more  general  use  of  sun-dried 
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brick.  To  Mr.  Cameron  we  owe  the  introduction  of  these  ta 
the  Hospital  and  other  buildings  at  AnkLaki^j  in  1862  ; 

the  greater  convenience  and  neatness  ot' bricks  as  compared  with 
mud  was  soon  recognised  by  the  people,  and  many  good  brick 
houses  were  soon  afterwards  built  in  the  suburbs.  After  the 
accession  of  Queen  Ranavalona  II.  in  1868,  the  combustible  and 
unsubstantial  houses  in  the  city  were  rapidly  replaced  by  brick 
buildings ;  and  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  stone  house  for  the 
Queen  in  the  palace  yard  gave  the  plainest  proof  of  the  end  of 
the  old  rcgirne. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  much  more  general 
use  of  ^//rw/ bricks  and  rooting  til  us  has  marked  another  great 
advance  in  the  building  art.  All  over  and  around  the  city  are 
seen  numbers  of  substantial  well-built  houses  with  verandah 
pillars  of  burnt  brick,  cut  or  moulded,  sometimes  with  car\'ed 
stone  capitals  and  bases,  or  tiitirLly  of  stone;  while  a  rush  rouf 
is  now  never  seen  in  a  new  liouse  ot  any  preu  usions.  To  myself 
there  are  few  plea^anter  sights  of  the  kind  than  the  clu:>ters 
of  cone-shaped  brick-kilns  to  be  seen  m  the  valley  between 
Ankadifotsy  and  the  north  road  out  of  the  city,  for  these  mean 
more  substantial  and  durable  buildings.  In  hardly  any  other 
direction  have  such  real  advances  been  made  in  civilisation  ia 
.Ma  Icigascar  as  in  the  improvement  in  the  people's  dweiimgs 
during  the  last  quarter-century  ;  for  an  improved  dwellinpf  means 
to  some  extent  improved  maiiners,  greater  cumiurt  and  hualth- 
fulness,  and,  one  would  hope,  some  improvement  in  morals,  it 
was  said  of  the  Mmperor  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  lelt  it  of  marble.  And  so — to  compare  small  thing's  with 
great  ones— it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  W.  Pool,  to  whom  a  large 
number  ol  new  buildings  in  the  Capital  are  due,  found  Anta- 
nanarivo of  perishable  rush  and  wood,  and  left  it  largely  of 
durable  brick  and  stone. 

The  building  of  large  two>storied  and  substantial  bridL 
houses  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Capital  itself,  butlus  s|med 
throughout  Im^rina  and  to  distant  parts  of  the  island,  in  many 
of  ^e  larger  villages,  such  as  Lazaina,  AmbAtotdtsy,  Ambbdt* 
fihitra  and  other  places,  numbers  of  such  structures  may  be 
seen,  many  of  them  really  handsome  buildings. 

Church  Architecture  has  naturally  largely  shared  in  this 
advance  in  Malagasy  skill  and  taste.  What  rough  sheds  were 
almost  all  our  churches  even  in  the  Capital  twenty-five  years  ago ! 
One  is  amused  to  recall  the  disreputable  places  we  used  to  meet 
in  tor  wor&hip  for  months  and  years  before  the  Memorial  Church- 
es and  others  were  erected.  I  he  buildingfs  at  Amblttonaldinga 
and  Analakely  especially  were  low,  dark  and  dingy  apologies 
for  places  for  divine  service.   Well  do  X  remember  how  the  rats 
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used  often  to  run  races  round  the  top  of  the  walls  (only  about 
8  feet  hia^h)  at  Ambatonakanga  during  service  time  ;  while  the 
so^kall  low  open  windows  were  darkened  by  a  cruwd  oi  gazers  at 
tlie  proceedings  inside.    The  Analakely  church  of  that  day  was, 
if  possible,  a  yet  more  miserable  structure.    It  was  a  long,  low 
a. lid  narrow  shed,  which  had  been  used  as    a  government 
workshop,  and  was  given  by  Radama  II.  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation.    The  Amb6hip6tsy  and  Anklidib^v^va  churches 
were  a  trifle  better ;  and  at  Amp^rib^  a  substantial  square  day 
Building  had  been  opened  not  long  before  my  arrival  which, 
with  its  clean  whitewashed  walls  and  coloured  borders,  etc., 
appeared  to  us  to  have  quite  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
el^ance  compared  with  the  other  places*  The  building  it 
displaced  was,  I  am  told,  a  most  curious  patchwork,  consisting 
originally  of  three  or  four  native  houses  joined  together,  with 
odd  additions  and  enlargements  as  the  congregation  increased* 
Village  churches,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  were  not  much 
better;  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  in  some  distant  places  that 
one  can  now  see  specimens  of  this  old  style,  and  can  thus  justly 
estimate  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made.   One  could 
not  wish  to  see  more  appropriate  village  churches  than  are  now 
to  be  found  at  Anj^nahify,  Ants^mpandriLno,  Ambddifdhitra 
and  many  other  places. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Amb6din'  Andohiilo  was 
then  not  much  better  than  its  Protestant  neighbours ;  a  small 
low  wooden  building,  much  like  a  native  house,  then  stood 
where  the  present  elegant  cathedral,  with  its  lantern-crowned 
towers,  is  erected^  The  S.P.G.  mission  had  no  church  in  the 
Capital  at  that  time,  and  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  mission  had 
not  then  begfun  work  in  Madagascar. 

Altogether,  it  is  difiicult  for  any  one  who  has  only  seen  An- 
tananarivo within  the  last  few  years  to  imagine  how  different  a 
place  the  Capital  was  in  1863.  A  series  of  negatives  will  best 
describe  it :  no  Protestant  Memorial  Churches  or  any  other 
strurtnre  worthy  of  being  called  a  church;  no  Anglican  or 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals;  no  Chapel  Royal;  no  Lutheran 
church  ;  no  stone  or  brick  building  in  the  palace  yard  ;  no 
Prime  Minister's  house  ;  110  Palace  of  Justice;  no  College,  or 
Normal  School,  or  High  Schools,  or  Girls*  School-houses  ;  no 
Hospitals;  no  F.P\.\r.A.  Press  or  other  buildings;  in  short,  no 
brick  or  stone  structure,  and  no  tile  I  roof,  with  one  exception, 
that  of  the  house  with  stone  pillars  in  Am bodin'  Andohalo. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  Roads  and  paths  of 
Antananarivo  have  undergone  equal  improvement  to  that  seen 
in  the  buildings  of  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  tho  well- 
paved  road  leading  from  the  paUct)  gate  into  Andohalo,  and 
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tfieitrngM:  piece  above  AmUtovin^y,  the  roads  am  aboot 
as  bad  now  as  they  were  when  I  was  first  jolted  over  thfsr 
primitive  ruggedttesaes*  But  let  me  think  :  on  further  ceAee> 
tion,  I  fancy  the  ascent  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  was  worse 
then,  for  I  well  remember  a  hole  near  Ankadibevava  ^vbidi 
would  have  swallowed  up  a  waggon  and  horses  with  ease ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  little  better  now.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a 
good  many  of  the  stone  bridges  over  the  rivers  near  the  Capital 
were  in  fairly  good  order  and  passable.  That  at  T^njombiito 
had  every  arcli  perfect,  and  so  had  the  one  south  of  it,  over  the 
AndrfSmba;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Ikopa  at  Anosizato  was 
also  practicable  for  traftic,  as  well  as  some  others.  Xot  one  of 
thciii  now  remains.  One  thing  may  be  seen  very  plainly  m  the 
Antananarivo  roads,  viz.,  how  they  wear  away  and  became 
deepened  every  year  from  the  roaring  torrents  that  sweep 
down  them  in  the  nights  of  the  rainy  season.  The  road  south 
of  the  Ambatonakanga  church  has  in  this  way  sunk  tt-n  or 
j  twelve  feet  since  the  opening  of  the  church  in  January  1867. 
I  And  this  is  the  case  in  many  other  places. 

During  a  quarter  of  a  century  Antananarivo  has  largely 
;  increased  in  size.  In  almost  all  directions  the  suburbs  have 
•  advanced  so  as  to  include  what  were  formerly  separate  out- 
lying villages.  This  increase  may  be  seen  very  plainly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Amb<'>hijanah^ry  hill,  dbuuing  on  the  plain  of 
Im^hamabina.  In  1863  hardly  a  house  had  been  erected  there, 
but  now  it  is  half  covered  v»iili  buildings.  I3ut  still  more 
marked  is  the  extension  of  the  city  northwards,  un  the  Fa.ra,v6- 
hitra  ridge.  When  I  first  came  here  there  was  hardly  a  house 
all  the  way  from  5uine  distance  south  of  the  College  to  nearly 
as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  road  from  Analakely.  And  when 
Mr.  Hartley  built  his  house  (the  present  L. M.S.  Rest-house 
north  of  the  College),  he  was  considered  a  most  rash  and 
venturesome  man  to  dare  to  live  in  such  an  ottt-of'-the^woild 
region,  a  place  of  executions,  and  the  reputed  haunt  <tf  robben 
and  ghosts,  where  no  sensible  person  would  risk  himself  after 
sundown !  Even  Mr.  Ellis  thought  it  an  imprudent  running'  of 
risk.  It  is  amusingf  to  recall  all  this  as  one  walks  along  what 
is  really  d&e  English  quarter  of  Antananarivo,  with  its  nuoM* 
rous  housesi  College,  Xormal  School,  Friends'  Press,  Giila' 
School,  Memorial  Church,  etc.,  all  closely  grouped  together 
along  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  dty  ridge. 
A  photograph  in  my  possession  shews  Faravohitra  in 
with  Mr.  Hartley's  house  as  the  solitary  building  on  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  European  Houses  have  greatly 
Improved  in  comfort  and  convenience  since  1865.  Missionaiy 
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rendences  were  for  several  years  very  rough  and  primitive  in 
style.  In  some  of  them,  drainage  works  had  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  rainy  season  on  the  bare  mud  floor;  a  glazed  window 
instead  of  a  wooden  shutter  was  for  long  considered  a  raUier 
needless  luxury^  showing  a  tendency  to  pamper  the  flesh ;  and 
on  my  own  arrival,  good  Mr.  EUis,  then  our  resident  Director, 
and  *'guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  in  general,  gave  me  the 
alternative  of  a  ^'rush  lean-to"  against  one  of  the  houses  at 
Amparibe,  or  of  taking  up  my  residence  in  the  roof  of  his  house 
at  Antsahatsiroa,  a  black  and  grimy  retreat,  well  furnished  with 
Uitmnty  maHUy  or  'ancient  soot.'  Eitl^er  of  these  he  considered 
would  be  a  suitable  provision  for  the  juvenile  architect  of  the 
of  the  Memorial  Churches.  Eventually  I  accepted  neither  of 
these  tempting  c^ers,  but  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  little 
wooden  house  then  serving  as  a  warehouse  at  the  L.  M.  S. 
Printing  office ;  and  this,  by  the  kind  help  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Parrett,  was  soon  transformed  into  what  I  considered  most 
**elig"!b1p  apartments  for  a  sing;le  man.'*  I  hope  we  do  not  now 
g"o  to  the  other  extreme,  but  certainly  we  began  with  a  Spartan 
simplicity.  Health  is  d oubtless  much  better  maintained  by  the 
more  modern  style  of  house. 

With  in^proved  dwellings  has  come  improved  and  more 
health-giving  Food.  For  several  years— why,  it  is  difficult  to 
say — wheaten  leavened  bread  was  here  only  an  occasional 
luxur}%  and  was  not  at  all  considered  an  ordinary  necessary  of 
life.  Butter  we  seldom  saw,  and  even  nnlk  was  not  easy  to 
procure  regularly.  There  was  an  idea  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  *'Iive  on  the  produce  of  the  country,"  thai  is,  on  what  it 
produced  thcn^  viz.,  plain  boiled  rice,  black  bean  soup,  skinny 
fowls,  and  rice  fritters  ;  a  cup  of  coffee  certainly,  but  sweetened 
with  the  brown  treacly  cakes  of  native  sugar.  The  result  to 
some  of  us  -  including  myself — was  a  persistent  course  of  boils 
for  several  months,  sometimes  laming"  one  for  a  week  or  two 
at  a  tiriu',  and  leaving  SCars  which  will  be  carried  to  one's  dying 
day,  all,  ol  course,  the  simple  result  of  poorness  of  blouU  arising 
from  poorness  of  food.  We  have  become  wiser  on  this  head. 
And  the  Malagasy,  at  least  the  well-to-do  classes,  have  for 
some  time  past  leamod  the  use  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  milk 
and  butter,  and  refined  sugar,  AU  this  has  promoted  the 
Cttltttre  of  wheat  in  the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for 
machine-made  sugaf  from  the  coast  plantations*  Such  a 
thing  as  bread  for  sale  was  unknown  in  Antananarivo  twenty*- 
five  years  ago }  now,  it  may  be  seen  on  every  little  stall  oy 
the  road-side. 

With  regard  to  Trade,  any  one  who  now  walks  or  rides  through 
the  city  from  Andohilo  to  ZomA  market,  and  sees  the  large 
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number  of  Ewopean  tradeti'  atofea  all  alon^  the  roate^  noold 
hardly  believe  ia  1863  not  a  single  foreign  trader  reeided 
here^  nor  had  any  of  the  fow  finne  at  Tamatave  an  agency 
here.  This  often  astonished  me  even  then^  and  I  wondeted 
that  Messrs.  Procter  and  other  foreign  houses  on  the  coast  did 
not  form  a  branch  establishment  in  the  Capital;  but  it  was 
long  before  this  took  place.  In  some  articles  a  large  trade  has 
sprung  up  since  then.  At  that  time  the  Malagasy  hardly 
exported  a  single  hide ;  they  preferred  to  eat  the  skin  oif  their 
bullocks  (as  they  still  do,  to  a  small  extent,  even  now,  at  tin 
New  Year's  festival] ;  and  ail  the  meat  in  the  markets  was  cot 
up  with  the  skin  adhering  to  it.*  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statis- 
tics as  to  the  quantity  of  hides  exported  every  year  from  Ime* 
rina,  but  any  one  who  comes  up  from  Tamatave^  and  oouats 
the  large  numbers  he  meets  carried  down  every  day,  wQl 
estimate  them  at  many  tens  of  thousands  annually.f 

Together  with  improved  houses  among  the  Malagasy  has 
come  the  demand  for  and  use  of  improved  Dress.  Wherever 
Christianity  and  education  have  taken  some  little  hold  upon  the 
people,  there  cleaner  and  better  clothing  soon  follt^ws.  The 
dirty,  never  washed  hemp  or  rofia  lamhas  are  repla^-nd,  at  least 
on  Sundays,  by  clean  white  ones  of  American  or  I^ngiish  sheet- 
ing, calico,  or  print.  Mannel  for  children's  clothes  as  well  as 
for  adults  is  in  much  more  general  use,  with  obvious  benefit  to 
health;  and  boots  and  shoes  and  sfockinjrs  are  more  cfenprally 
worn  than  in  1^6^  although  lam  inclined  tu  cun>ider  this  as 
a  questionable  benefit,  and  a  source  of  risk  to  health,  wherev»?r 
their  use  is  internnttent.  Certainly  very  excellent  boots  an<l 
shoes  are  now  made  by  native  workmen,  as  neat  and  well 
finished  as  European  articles,  although  not  nearly  so  durable, 
owing  to  the  inferior  materials  used  here  for  tanning  leather. 
Apparently  no  thoroughly  suitable  bark  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  indigenous  trees.  In  other  articles  of  dress  not  much  cliange 
has  taken  place.  The  Malagasy  have  always  been  skilful  in 
the  manual  arts  :  in  the  making  of  finely  woven  cloths,  in  the 
plaiting  of  fine  straw  hats,  baskets  and  mats,  and  in  the  laDri- 
cation  of  silver  and  gold  jewellery  and  ornaments.  During 
the  past  ten  years  a  new  employment  for  women  has  been 
introduced,  I  believe  by  Mrs.  Wills,  viz.,  the  making  of  l&ce, 
both  in  threaul  and  silk.  A  large  number  of  young  women 
are  now  well  skilled  in  this  art|  and  very  beautiful  work  is 
produced  by  thenu  And  in  embroidery  and  ornamental  needle* 


♦  Ox>hidc,  properly  cooked  with  tho  fat,  etc.,  is  a  very  excellent  dish,  and  is  rightly  coosi* 
dered  uuite  a  toothsome  morsel. 

t  With  rc^rd  to  Madagascar  trftd*  geiitfaUy,  aee  a  paper  by  Mr*  Vioe*Coii8tiI  tlckcn^l 
in  Ah'MUAL  X.,  p.  177  tt  se^. 
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•work  of  all  kinds,  there  ib  little  that  Malagasy  woiuen  cannot 
accomplish. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  changed  aspect  of  Antananarivo 
within  the  last  few  years.  This  is,  however,  caused  not  only  by 
the  rebuilding  of  a  large  part  of  the  city,  but  also  by  the  intco* 
duction  of  new  Trees  and  shrobft.  The  Cape^lilac  is  a  tree 
which,  introducedy  I  believe,  by  the  first  missi<marles  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope»  has  beoome  thoroughly  acclimatised  here* 
Several  hundreds  of  these,  many  of  them  trees  grown  to  a  great 
mze»  are  firand  all  over  the  Capital  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  when  the  tree  is  in 
bloom,  the  districts  cfAnalakely  and  Ampuibe  and  other  suburbs 
are  gay  with  the  profusion  of  lilac  flowers  which  cover  the  trees* 
and  ars  fragrant  wi^  their  strong  perfume.  During  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  also  the  Bougainvillea  has  been  introduced, 
and  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  great  masses 
of  its  rich  purple  leaf- like  flowers  may  be  seen  covering  the 
verandahs  of  many  of  the  houses.  A  considerable  numtor  of 
an  Australian  Blue^gum  have  also  been  planted  about  the  city, 
and  many  have  shot  up  to  a  great  height.  Altogether,  Antana- 
narivo is  much  greener  and  prettier  in  appearance  now  than  it 
was  fn  1S63,  although  almost  all  the  old  Avidvy  (Ftcus  mcgapoda) 
trees  then  growinif  in  Andohalo  and  Ambodin'  Andohalo 
and  other  parts  of  the  city  have  disappeared.*  Another  European 
flowennv>"  plant,  however,  promises  to  become  a  nuisance  and  a 
troublesome  weed,  tlie  French-marig'ohK  which,  introfluccd  a  few 
years  ago  a?  a  irnrdnn  flower,  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  and  is 
quickly  taking  the  place  of  mnnv  indigenous  plants.  The  love 
of  gardens  and  flower  planting  has  greatly  spread  among  the 
Malagasy  during  the  last  few  years  through  the  number  of 
European  flowers  and  shrubs  introduced  by  foreigu>Ts.  A  variety 
of  Rose  has  becoine  naturali'^ed  and  in  som'»  |)lai  (  .s  grows  wild. 

But  not  only  have  many  foreign  trees  and  flowers  been  planted 
liere,  but  tlie  use  of  P^uropean  Fruits  and  vegetiibles  also  has 
ueen  greatly  extended  during  the  last  twent3'-five  years.  And 
in  addition  to  native  products  and  many  foreign  fruits  and  vege- 
tables previously  introduced,  quinces,  grapes  and  plums  are 
also  now  tolerably  plentiful  in  their  season  ;  and  peas,  parsnips, 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  cabba^res,  lettuces,  and  celery  can  now 
be  obtained,  all  rare  ur  unkiiuwn  luxuries  to  us  a  few  years 
ago.  Malagasy  coiFec  1^  a  very  excellent  article  ;  and,  quite 
lately,  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  planting  of  tea. 
Doubtless  many  more  products  of  other  climates  could  be 
profitably  cultivated  here* 

•  Tn  a  triple  avonxie  Ai'ihiy  Xrcc^  surrounded  thd  old  palaOe  at  ladaaicr&lUl  |  but 
baidlj  a  doMS  decaying  old  tpecimexw  of  these  now  rmaio* 
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Out  knowledge  of  Madagascar  itself  has  become  greatly  eolai^ 
ged  and  more  exact  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  coiituiy«  In 
TiKSp  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  webad  the  vaguest  notioiis 
of  every  part  of  the  interior,  except  of  the  few  miles  round 
Antananarivo,  and  of  the  line  of  route  from  here  to  the  east 
coast.  All  else  was  almost  a  blank.  The  maps  of  the  interior* 
before  M.  Grandidier's  sketch-map  of  187 1,  were  works  «f 
imagination,  not  of  observation  or  survey.  The  Capital  was 
then  the  sole  mission  station  in  the  interior,  and  Xamatave  the 
the  only  one  (of  the  Jesuit  mission)  on  the  coast.  A  excundoa 
a  smaU  party  of  us  made  to  LAke  It&sy  in  1866  was  a  iduiige 
into  the  unknown,  and,  like  every  journey  beyond  about  a 
dozen  miles  away  from  Antananarivo,  had  all  the  interest  and 
excitement  of  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Now,  for  some  time  past, 
thanks  to  M.  Grandidier,  Mr.  Cameron,  Dr.  Mullens,  Mr.  VC. 
Johnson,  ]\Tr.  Cowan  and  others,  the  physical  geography  and 
the  topography  of  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  has  been  made 
tolerably  clear.  The  blanks  in  the  map  are  being  gradually 
filled  up  (although  there  are  yet  large  spaces  still  leaving  scope 
for  the  explorer),  and  the  map  of  Madagascar  is  now  marker! 
by  the  tracks  of  travellers  in  numerous  directions.  The  old 
fiction  of  a  vast  backbone  uf  mountains,  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  island  from  Cape  Ambro  to  Cape  St.  Mary's,  like  an 
enormous  centipede,  with  ^reat  branches  at  regular  intervals 
on  each  side,  has  been  exploded  by  a  physical  sketch-map,  of 
which  the  general  features  are  tolerably  certain,  although  many 
details  still  require  to  be  filled  up.  What  M.  Grandidier  has 
done  in  this  direction  has  been  shown  in  a  translatioii  of  the 
sumiuary  of  his  geograplucal  kilj(;urs  here,  j?iven  in  last  year's 
A2'..\UAL  fpp.  329-^42);  but  tu  niibbiuiiar)'  juunitiys  aUo  a  great 
deal  is  due  for  widening  uur  acquaintance  with  the  regions 
of  Antsihdnaka,  ^Viidrona,  Befandnana,  Vakuiankaraira,  Ibe- 
tsil^o,  Ibara,  Ikdngo,  A^ntan^la,  and  several  parts  ol  the  Scikii- 
lava  country. 

And  this  advanco  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography 
of  Madagascar  during  the  past  twenty«>five  jrears  has  beea 
accompanied  by  great  progress  in  the  allied  sciences,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  this  country.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Cfossdey,  AC.  Gran* 
didier,  Dn  Vinson,  Messrs.  Pollen  and  Van'^Danii  Dr.  Hikle- 
brandt  and  others,  the  leading  features  of  the  Zoology  of  the 
island  are  now  pretty  well  settled,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  modified,  ahhough  probably  many  of  the  smaller 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles  stiU  remain  to  be  added  to  the  lists. 
And  owing  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Baros, 
(he  Botany  of  the  central  portions  and  eastern  side  of  Mada* 
gascar  is  now  tolerably  well  known ;  although  tlie  western  side 
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a.nd  the  extrane  north  and  south  yet  remftin  to  be  carefully-^'^ 
escamined  by  the  botanist.  More  recently  Mr.  Baron  has 
tlirown  far  more  light  upon  the  Geology  of  the  countij  ISan 
ba«l  been  done  by  any  previous  observer ;  but  here  the  neld  is 
is  so  wide  that  only  a  beginning  can  to  be  said  to  have  been 
made.  With  regard  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  various  Malagasy 
races,  almost  everything  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  fuller  inves- 
tigfation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  tribes* 

In  a  review  crif  the  kind  I  am  now  trying  to  give^  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  ignore  altogether  the  Political  changes  which  the 
C|iiartr!r-century  has  witnessed  ;  but  as  this  is  delicate  ground, 
a  brief  outline  of  simple  historical  facts  is  all  that  will  be  here 
attemptec^  excluding  criticism  upon  certain  points  where  there 
might  be  some  differences  of  opinion. 

First  of  all  then,  the  twenty-five  years  now  passed  have  seen 
three  sovereigns  on  the  throne  of  Madagascar,  viz.,  Queen 
R^soh^rina  863- 1  <968),  Queen  Ranavalona  11.  (1868-1883^ 
and  the  present  ruler,  Qupen  Ranavalona  III.  During  the 
reign  of  Ou*^en  Rasoherina  treaties  were  conclude rl  with 
England,  France  and  America  ;  and  subsequently  Italy  and 
Grermany  have  also  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Mada- 
grascar,  all  these  five  powers  placing-  consuls  or  vice-consuls 
at  the  chief  ports.  The  close  of  the  reig'n  of  the  late  sovereign 
saw  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  which  continued 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
Queen,  and  ended,  notwithstanding  the  brave  and  succeissful 
defence  made  by  the  Malagasy,  in  the  obtaiiung  of  greater 
influence  by  the  French,  and  the  stationing  of  a  French 
Resident  and  subordinate  officers  in  the  Capital,  instead  of  a 
consul,  as  had  previously  been  the  case.  Up  to  the  year  1865, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  present  premier  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  at  that  time,  Mis  Excellency  Rainilaiariv6ny 
took  the  office,  as  well  as  that  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
has  ever  since  exercised  predominant  influence  in  national 
affairs. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Ranavalona  II.,  in  the  year  18819 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  codified  and  revised;  the 
punishments  for  various  offences  being  made  much  less  severe, 
particularly  in  the  fewer  crimes  which  were  to  be  reckoned  as 
capital,  and  also  in  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  laws  by  which 
the  wife  and  children  of  criminals  were,  in  many  cases,  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  old  law  by  which  soldiers  deserting  their 
colours  were  burned  alive  was  also  abolished.  In  all  this  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  humanising  influence  result- 
ing from  Christian  teaching.  In  the  year  1S77,  on  June  20thy 
all  the  Mozambique  slaves  in  the  country,  whether  brought  from 
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Africa,  or  bom  in  Mtdagasoar,  wera  ftnnally  aet  fim  by  royil 
proclamation. 

In  the  ^iBt  188x9  a  kind  of  Cabinet  was  ibrmedi  wiA  dapait> 
ments  of  War»  Interior,  Foreign  Office,  Justice;,  Law,  Indnatiy 
and  Agricultnre,  Revenne,  and  Education,  each  with  an  officer 
of  high  rank  at  its  bead  and  assisted  by  snbcndinata  officially 
Before  that,  in  1S76,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  appointiEig 
a  number  of  old  discharged  soldiers  (officers  and  men)  to  ba 
local  magistrates  in  ^e  principal  towns  and  villages  of 
ImMna.  These  officials  were  termed  SakanamMktira  (lit 
'Friends  of  villages'),  their  duties  being  to  ke^  order  in  their 
districts,  to  promote  education,  to  act  as  registrars  of  birthfi 
deaths  and  marriages,  etc.,  etc.  These  appointments,  however, 
seem  to  have  become  largely  inoperative,  probably  because 
the  people  generally  were  as  yet  hardly  suficiently  advanced 
to  carry  out  the  new  regulations,  although  these  were  exoei* 
lent  in  themselves.  More  recently  new  governors  have  bees 
appointed  to  all  the  principal  ports  and  interior  towns,  many 
places  being  newly  made  military  posts  with  commanders  and 
small  garrisons.  Within  the  last  few  months  government 
officers  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  chief  authority  in  a 
larpi'e  number  of  the  villnir'^'^  of  the  centrnl  province. 

Besides  t\\v  armies  raised  during"  the  Franco- Malacca war 
and  sent  to  \  arious  points  on  the  coast,  east  and  north-west, 
two  war  expeditions  have,  since  1863,  been  sent  by  the  central 
Government  to  distant  parts  of  the  island  :  the  first  in  1873, 
under  the  chief  command  oi  J<ainimahar^vo,  16  hlon.,  to  re- 
establish Hova  authority  over  the  central  S^kalava,  This  was 
happily  arrompiisheiJ  with  little  bloodshed  and  in  a  very 
humane  and  merciful  spirit.  The  second  expedition,  under  the 
Command  of  Rainimicldana,  15  Hon.,  only  left  the  Capital  in 
July,  and  is  therefore  now  fOct.  12)  still  on  the  way.  Its 
object  is  to  bring  the  turbulent  Vhto  and  other  south-westem 
tribes  into  obedience  to  the  Queen,  and  to  establish  military 
posts  in  the  neig"hbourhood  of  St.  Augustine's  Bay. 

Embassies  to  foreign  powers  have  been  sent  at  various  tiroes: 
one  to  England  and  France  towards  the  close  of  1863  ;  another, 
not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1882,  to  France,  England,  America  andGrermany ; 
and  a  third  to  France  only,  in  1 886.  And  special  conmissioners 
have  from  time  to  time  heen  sent  to  this  country  both  by 
France  and  England,  viz.»  in  i866»  in  1881,  and  in  1886. 

Great  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  discipline,  training  and  equipment  of  the 
native  army.  In  1879  numbers  of  old  and  infirm  soldiers  wm 
discharged,  and  annual  levies  of  troops  with  short  service 
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were  instituted.  The  tfoops  have  been  armed  with  the  best 
iEuropean  weaponsi  and  drilled  by  English  ofl|Gers»  to  whom, 
seconded  by  the  brayeiy  of  the  Malagasy  soldiers,  it  was  largely 
due  tbat  so  sucoesaful  and  prolonged  a  resistance  was  made  in 
the  Ftanco-Malagasy  war  of  1883-^1885.* 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  advances  in  Madagascar 
dwififfthe  past  qjuarter  of  a  centuty  in  higher  matters  than 
material  civilisation  or  political  arrangements,  namely,  in 
literature,  education,  morals  and  religion. 

Mal^fasy  Literature  in  1863  might  almost  have  been  all 
carried  in  the  pockets  of  one's  coat.   It  must  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  ancient  indigenous  literature  in  Madagascar,  the 
knowledge  of  writing  having  been  introduced  by  English 
missionaries  within  the  present  century;  and  almost  every 
thing'  that  has  been  printed  in  the  native  langfuage  has  been 
done  since  the  year  1827  and  by  Europeans,   When  I  arrived 
here  the  list  of  books  in  the  native  language  comprised  the 
entire  Bible,  two  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Psalms,  a  hymn-book,  a  translation  of  the  Pilgrim' s  Progrm^ 
a  dictionary  (Eng.-MaL  and  Mai. -Eng.),  a  grammar,  half  a  dozen 
elementary  school  books,  and  a  fpw  sermons,  tracts  and  cate- 
chisms.   In  1888  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
through  the  pacfes  oi  A  Maiigasy  Bi^^f-^i^rdHiy^r  will  see  that  a 
quarter  of  n  century  has  produced  a  lan^c  number  of  books  in 
the   naii\*'  l.jTicyuage,  issued  chiefly  Irorn  the  presses  of  the 
London   Missionary  Society,  the  Friends'  mission,  and  the 
Rf.man  Catholic  mission,  and  also,  but  in  less  number,  from 
tile  presses  ui  the  S.P.G,,  the  Norwegian  F^ntheran  mission,  the 
Aladagascar  Tunes,  and  the  native  Govern nient.    Naturally,  a 
larg-e  proportion  of  ihe^e  books  are  religious  and  educational 
in  character,  including  various  editions  of  portions  of  Holy 
Scripture,  Biblu  handbooks  and  Bible  history,  lives  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Ajiostlcs,  Biblical  antiquities,  a  Dictionary  of  the 
l>ible  (910  pp.;,  commeniarics,  exegetical  and  homiletical,  theo- 
logy, Church  history,  homiiutici),  translations  ol  Pearson  on  the 
Creeds  Bp.  Harold Braivn  on  the  XXXIX  .Ir/u  /e^,  and  Uunyan's 
Holy  iVar,  helps  to  preachers  and  teachers,  sermons,  tracts, 
catechisms,  etc.,  etc.    Something,  however,  has  also  been  done 
in  providing  more  general  literature,  viz.,  a  pretty  complete 
I  series  of  school  manuals ;  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England 
I  and  Madagascar ;   several  elementary   science  handbooks, 
including  physical  geography,  astronomy,  botany,  physics, 

•  On  M  v<  r.il  oft!!  suhicrt^  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  prr*  .  .lini;  [  ara^raphs,  nuich  fuller 
information  is  given  m  the  'Brief  Sammaiy'  at  tho  end  of  the  Annual  for  the  joais  1877, 
1878  and  i88z. 

t  PaUiabed  at  tlM)  IMS  ftwi,  AataaaMiiiO :  1883,  pp.  9a. 
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^^-ehemistry,  music,  and  c-eomettyj  dictionaries  and  graoiman 
of  En^sh,  French  and  Malagasy,  etc.;  while  the  fnedical 
missionariea  lum  prepared  a  numter  of  hooks  on  materia  me^ 

dica,  surgery,  anatomy,  the  cure  of  diseases,  etc.  From  the 
Press  of  the  Madagascar  Timu  have  issued  translations  of  tlie 
6rst  portions  of  several  important  woiks  treat! of  poll* 
tics  and  government ;  and  at  the  Government  Press  <red< 
books*  giving  political  documents  are  occasionally  published. 
The  traditionary  folk-lore  of  the  Malagasy  has  also  been 
studied,  and  collections  have  been  made  of  the  proverbs, 
speeches,  soni^s,  mstoms,  legends  and  folk-tales  of  the  people. 
Except  dictionaries  and  i]frammars,  the  great  majority  of  books 
printed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Press  are  of  a  religious  and 
devotional  character;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  also  made 
of  the  publications  of  the  S.P.G.  and  Lutheran  societies,  except 
that  these  give  more  prominence  to  Biblical  study.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  a  native  literature  has  been  gradually  grow- 
ing up  durinjT  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  being  added  to  ev^ 
year,  in  fact  every  month. 

Six  monthly  mae^azines  (one,  Teny  Soa^  commenced  in  1866;, 
a  quarterly  maqazine,  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  Government 
Gazette  at  irregular  intervals,  and  a  small  children*s  paper 
about  every  three  or  four  months,  comprise  the  periodical 
literature  in  the  Malagasy  lanq^uage. 

After  going  carefully  through  the  lists  of  works  published  at 
the  various  presses,  I  find  that  a  routjh  estimate  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  books  issued,  excluding  biaall  pamphlets 
and  slighter  publications  :  — 

Society  No,  0/  Books    Aggregate  no.  o/Faga 


London  Missionary  Society  200  19,000 

Friends'  For  Miss.  Acsocn.  loo  12,000 

do.    for  Medical  Misrion  9  1,370 

See.  for  Propag.  of  Gospel  i?  2,75o* 

Norweg  T  ntheran  Miss.  Soc.  18  2,800* 

Roroao  Catholic  Mission  45  9(500t 


Tiial    389  47.420$ 


But  books  would  be  of  no  value  were  there  no  readers, 
and  accordingly,  Education  and  the  mninienance  of  School^ 
takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  work  ut  all  the  missionar\' 
societies  who  are  represented  in  IMadat^ascar.  Schools  were 
commenced  by  the  first  L.M.S.  missionaries  on  the  eastern 

•  A  few  ofthebookiiMMdbytlifltetwo  soeletiM  havtt  bMii  printed  at  4htt  PJJLA.  ii< 

L.M.S.  prps^es. 

t  rUero  ar«i  probably  several  other  smaller  K.C.  book:^  which  hare  escaped  mj  notice. 

X  The  yearly  Imiim  of  <iM  L.M.S.  Pl«»  from  1870  to  1880  averaged  150,000  copies  of 
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coast  in  1818,  and  at  the  Capital  in  1820;  and  before'tbcy  were 
obliged  to  finally  leavn  thn  rountrv  :n  i  ^ ^rhnols  had  been  at 
work  for  several  years  in  a  number  of  the  principal  places  in 
Imcrina,  and  about  twelve  thousand  children  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  write,  etc.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reiufn  of 
i^ueen  Ranavalona  T.  education  was  almost  at  a  standtstill,  but 
on  the  resumption  of  mission  work  in  1862,  schools  were  ajjfain  set 
on  foot ;  and  from  that  time  to  th^'  pr(^sent  educational  work  has 
had  great  attention,  and  consitlrrable  sums  have  been  spent  on 
school  building.^  anJ  appliances  and  on  the  training  of  teachers 
by  all  the  societies  at  work  in  the  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  here  into  the  details  of  the 
educational  s\>tem  carried  out  by  the  L.M.S.  and  F.F.M.A. 
missions,  ab  tliis  has  been  described  pretty  fully  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Thome  in  a  paper  in  the  Annual  for  1885,  pp.  27-40.  But 
it  may  just  be  here  said  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
congregations  of  Madagascar,  whatever  in  iv  be  the  society  with 
which  they  are  connected,  have  a  day  scliuol,  usually  meeting 
in  the  church  itself,  where  elementary  instruction  is  given. 
These  schools  are  ot  all  degrees  of  efficiency,  varying  largely 
with  the  intelligence  ui  the  congregations  and  their  nearness  to 
or  distance  from  European  supervision ,  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  received  some  training 
from  missionaries.  J  he  advance  made  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which, 
however,  in  some  cases,  from  the  great  diiffic^ty  of  gathering 
acciurate  statistics,  can  only  be  considered  as  approximate 

1863  1888 

Mission                     Schools   Scholars  Schools  Scholars 

Loodoo  MiMionaiy  Soc.         7          360  950  87.000 

Frieuds'  For.  Miss.  Assoc.     not  commenced  130  15*000 

Society  fur  Prop.T^;^^.  of  Gosp,            do.  100  4<500 

Norweg.  l.uth.  MibS.  Soc.              do.  320  30,000 

Roman  Catholic  Mission         ?              ?  300*  ?  30,000*.-* 

7hM  1,800  i7i»500 

For  higher  education  the  following  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1863:  London  Missionary  Society^  Antananarivo: 
Normal  school  with  Infant  school  for  practising! ;  Griris'  Central 
school;  Palace  school;  College  for  training  native  evan- 
gelists and  secular  students;  Fianirants^a:  Normal 
school,  Boys;  Griris*  Upper  school.  Pnend^  Mission x  Boys* 

*  I  have  no  access  to  any  stitistics  of  this  mission  ;  the  above  fiptires  are  only  rstitnatod 
from  the  goveramcnt  returns  of  I ia  which  the  number  of  R.C.  schooU  in  Jmertna  is 
nrena*  loi,  md  the  schoLirsas  14,400.   Poioblyi ftom tfie largo mmber of R*GL  mittioaa- 

now  at  work,  this  is  too  low  an  estimate, 
t  This  scliool  wiu  begun  in  1862,  but  its  proper  work  as  a  training  school  for  teachers 

cuk  hardl/  be  wid  to  hMss^  tomamofiiwiiSl^^^^^x^y^mtStttwvdM^ 
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High  school  ;  Girls'  Upper  school.  Soc»  for  Propa^.  of  Gospel : 
Boys'  High  «ichool ;  Boys'  school ;  Girls'  Upper  school ;  Col- 
lege for  training  native  ministers.  Norweg,  Lutheran  Mission^ 
Antananarivo :  Boys'  High  school ;  Girls*  Boarding  school ; 
N.M.S.y  Vakinankaratra  :  College  for  train  in  native  ministers  ; 
Training  school  for  teachers*.  Roman  Catli.  Mission^  Anta- 
nanarivo :  larefe  Upper  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  and  the 
same  at  Fianarantsoa  and  Tamatave.  In  addition  to  these  i: 
may  be  remarked  that  wherever  European  missionaries  are 
stationed  there  schools  of  a  superior  kind  are  always  found,  and 
in  many  cases  training  classes  for  teachers  are  also  carried  on ; 
every  congregation  in  the  Capital  has  also  a  good  school. 

The  native  Government  does  nothing  for  education  in  the 
way  of  monetafy  help  to  schools  or  in  the  training  €^  teachen. 
The  first  of  these  is  lelt  entireljr  to  the  different  societies  at 
work»  and  to  the  people  of  the  vdlsjges  where  schools  are  estab* 
lished ;  and  the  second  is  done  entirely  by  missionaries*  But 
school  teachers  are  freed  from  government  service  by  express 
regulation^  and  so  also  are  students  at  the  colleges  and  training 
institutions.  And  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
also  shown  great  personal  interest  in  education  and  have  done 
much  to  encourage  it.  A  'department*  of  education  is  connected 
with  the  Government^  but  as  it  has  no  funds  at  its  disposal  it 
has  little  power  initiate  any  work  or  improvement;  its  func- 
tions therefore  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  granting  of  certificates 
to  qualified  teachers,  freeing  them  firom  government  service,  and 
to  some  other  details  of  registration^  etc* 

Students  have  also  been  trained  for  several  years  past  in 
medicine  and  surgery  by  European  doctors  both  of  the  Medical 
Mission  and  of  the  Norwegian  society.  A  Medical  Missionarjf 
Board  was  formed  in  the  year  1886,  and  this  conducts  exami- 
nations and  grants  diplomasf,  A  considerable  number  of 
Malagasy  are  now  fairly  well  qualified  doctors,  while  many 
female  students  have  been  instructed  in  midwift^  and  allied 
subjects. 

It  will  be  evident  therefore  that  the  past  quarter  of  a  centoiy 
has  seen  a  great, advance  in  educational  work  in  Madagascar; 
and  although  very,  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  people  even  of  the  central  provinces  can  be  considered  as 
properly  educated,  yet  a  good  foundation  has  been  already  laid 
for  future  advance,  and  many  thousands  of  people  possess  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  can  make  intelligent  use 


*  The«o  various  institutions,  those  at  least  which  are  at  work  in  Antananarivo  and  bdonj^ng 
to  PXitaMtont  «od«ties,  bav6  about  tsoo  atodentt  and  tdidlais.  Wa  bav*  no  ratunLs  of  tk^ 
Ronnan  Catholic  solioc  Is,  or  of  otin  r*«  away  from  theCapitaL 

t  *li.M.M  JU,'  ie.  'MciBber  of  tbo  Modicia  WmuMf  Academy/ 
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of  the  books  which  have  been  and  are  constantly  being  pro 
for  their  enlightenment. 

Lastly,  we  must  briefly  review  the  Religious  and  MomU 

changes  in  Madagascar  since  the  year  1863. 

Protestant  Christianity,  it  is  well  known,  was  first  taucfht 
in  this  island  nn  the    east   coast,    in   the   year    1R18,  and 
was  brought   to   the   Capital   two   years  later,  hv  niission- 
aries  of  the  L.M.S.    For  fifteen  years  theso  first  Christian 
teachers  in  the  CLiUral  province  laboured  zealously   to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  nativf*  Malagasy  church.    They  rediirod 
the  language  to  a  written  form ;  they  prepared  dictionaries 
and  grammars  of  Malagasy ;  they  translated  and  printed  the 
entire  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  wrote  a  small  number  nf  religious 
works  and  elementary  school  books.    As  already  noticed,  they 
founded  numerous  schools  in  and  around  Antananarivo,  and 
two  Christian  churches  wore  formofi  in  the  Capital,  with  200 
church  members.*     Then  came  the  period  of  p^^rspcution  and  re- 
pression of  Christianity  during  the  reign  of  (jueen  Ranavaluna 
I.,  throughout  which  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  root  out  the 
hated  religioa  uf  the  foreigner,  and  to  terrify  the  people  from 
ackn'jwledging  their  faith  in  Christ.    It  is  well  known  that  these 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  that  numbers  of  Malagasy  preferred  to 
give  up  their  property,  their  honours,  their  lilDerty,  and  even 
their  lives,  rather  than  deny  the  truths  which  they  li  i  l  received. f 
The  time  of   persecution    and    distress  passeii    away  in 
Aucrust    186 1  ;  and,  with  slight  interruptions,  the  history  of 
(  hn^Lianity  has  been  one  of  general  advance  ever  since  that 
'  inie.    in  October  1863  Queen  Rasoherina  had  only  within  the 
pa5t  five  months  come  to  the  throne.    She  never  accepted 
the  Gospel  for  herself,  yet  .she  freely  allowed  reliv^ious  liberty 
to  her  subjects  ;  and  her  reign  (1863- 1863)  was  a  time  of  steady 
and  real  progress.    Soon  after  the  coming  to  the  throne  of  her 
successor,  the  late  Queen  Ranavaloiia  II.,  the  new  sovereign 
publicly  announced  her  adherence  to  Christianity.    She  was 
baptized,  together  with  the  Prime  Minister;  the  national  idols 
were  burnt,  an  act  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  destruc- 


*  Beside*  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefits  brought  by  thu  L.M.S.  mi^kaioiuTies,  much 
instruction  was  also  given  to  the  flalagasy  by  the  laj  mombcrs  of  the  mission  in  several  of  tho 
art's  of  civilisrd  life  :  %  iz.,  in  tmpmvfn  mrtho<!s  of  r.ir;-»rntrv.  ^^u^^^n^^,  iron-work.  Linninp, 
aud  w«:aviug  ;  luauy  UMiful  products  of  the  country'  wore  also  di^tcovered  by  Utem,  ituchas  Uui*^:, 
•olplnir,  potash,  loaa,  etc 

t  Some  sliglit  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  l  ist  few  years  to  discredit  all  this,  nnd 
I  to  insinuate  that  no  persecution  for  Chnsttanity  ever  took  place  in  Madaeascar  I  but  that  all 
w1k»  suffered  during  Queen  Ranavalona  I.sf  ■  reigti,  tuffsred  for  political  offence*.  I  c^uumI 
hrr«'  fullv  into  the  ijurstirin  (T  hnpo  at  <^ow\<-  tiint-  to  t.ike  it  npV  but  will  only  say  that  no 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  C  hurch  are  better  attested  or  are  more  capable  ot  the  cJgarert  proof 
lluui  {•  the  persocatioii  of  Chiiftibnitf  la  ll«lt^a«car.  Many  of  tboio  who  ntffiared  in  vmmnm 
ways  are  still  living  among  M,  and  tuay  can  confinn  all  tint  Um  fint  miwionartea  wrote  «pon 
Uitt  fobjact. 
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tion  of  the  idols  atid  charms  of  the  people  generally  througlioat 
the  central  provinces^  and  wherever  Hova  influence  was 
fill ;  and  a  large  mass  of  heathen  people  immediately  crowded 
the  native  churches  already  built,  and  soon  erected  new  places 
of  worship  in  almost  eveiy  village  of  importance.  This  large 
accession  of  numbers  necessitated  a  considerable  increase  of  tbe 
missionary  staff,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1870  and  for  seveial 
years  following,  the  L.M,S.  mission  and  that  of  the  F.FJtf.A. 
fthe  latter  commenced  in  1867)  were  greatly  strengthened*  so 
that  the  staff  of  the  former  was  eventually  brought  up  to  30 
missionaries,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  10.  Up  to  the  year  1870^ 
Antananarivo  was  the  only  station  with  resident  missioiiariesi 
although  their  work  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  and  all  around  it.  But 
in  that  year  Ambohimanga  and  Fanarantsoa  ^the  BetaUeo 
capital)  were  occupied,  then  four  more  stations  in  Imerina  and 
Im^mo,  then  V6niz6nfifo  and  the  AntsihA.naka  province,  then 
Mojang^  <on  the  north-west  coast),  and  other  stations  in  Betst- 
leo;  while,  later  still,  Tamatave,  and  lastly,  the  Taim6ro 
country,  on  the  south-east  coast,  have  also  been  occupied  by 
L.M.S  missionaries.  This  makes  a  total  of  14  mission  stations, 
if  Antananarivo  and  Fianarantsoa  are  only  reckoned  as  one 
each,  but  of  24  stations,  if  the  different  districts  of  which  thef 
are  the  centres  are  counted  separately.  English  missionaries 
of  this  society  have  thus  spread  widely  over  a  large  extent  of 
Madagascar. 

Missionaries  of  the  F.F/NT.  A.  have  also  gone  out  into  the  large 
district  under  their  care  'but  also  in  close  connection  with  the 
L.M.S.) ;  and  two  centres  of  work  aw  ly  west  from^the  Capital 
b^='Pn  formed  and  occu}'ied  ])\'  them. 

But  the  prrsf  Tice  of  from  30  to  40  Fiiropean  missionari^ 
would  be  utterly  inafl*  rjuatp'  to  overtake  the  requirements  of 
from  1 100  to  1200  coHiyregations  were  these  not  supplemented 
^  by  native  agency.    About  3700  Malagasy  preachers,  some  of 
very  slender  attainments,  but  many  with  a  fair  know  ledge  of 
what  they  preach,  instruct  the  congregations  every  Sunday ; 
and  for  more  than  nineteen  years  past  the  L.M.S.  CoUetre 
has  br  t  n  training  an  average  number  of  from  40  to  50  young  Ma- 
lagasy as  native  r\  angeiists  and  missionarieis.  More  than  100  of 
these  are  now  stationed  all  over  the  country  wherever  ilova  in- 
fluence extends,  and  are  in  most  cases  doing  excellent  work  in 
evangelising  and  teachinethe people.  In  orderto  guide  and  streni^- 
then  and  promote  nuitual  help  among  the  large  number  of  still 
weak    congregations,  a  Church  Congress  or  Congregational 
Union  was  formed  in  the  year  1868  for  the  Tm<  rina  church  and 
later  on,  in  1875,  albu  lor  those  among  the  Betsileo ;  aad  great 
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"benefit  has  resulted  from  the  association  of  all  the  churches  jif 
^hese  respective  provinces.  In  1875  the  Imerina  Union  b»^ati 
1:0  send  native  mimonaries  to  heathen  portions  of  the  cmntry, 
and  although  its  first  ^orts  were  unsuccessful,  eventuaUjr  its 
work  has  hecome  more  encouraging,  and  for  some  time  past 
ten  native  evangelists  have  been  at  work  at  di&rent  stations. 
The  Betsileo  Union  has  also  native  missionaries  among  the 
Tani^la  and  B^a  tribes.  In  both  of  these  Unions  the  necessary 
funds  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  subscriptions,  as  yet  only 
very  small  in  amount,  given  by  the  native  churches.  Within 
the  last  five  years  many  Sunday  Schools  have  been  commenced 
among  the  larger  congregations;  and  a  Sunday  Scliool  Union 
£>r  mutual  help  and  united  action  has  been  established.  During 
the  same  period  also  a  Young  Men's  Preachers'  Union  has 
been  fi>rmed  for  carrying  the  gospel  into  the  viUages^  and  this 
society  supports  two  native  missionaries  in  distant  places.  An 
Orphanage  for  destitute  children  has  also  been  at  work  for 
several  years  past.  In  all  these  departments  of  benevolent  ^brt 
we  see  self-help  developing,  and  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  earn- 
estness and  liberality  and  zeal  is  gradually  growing  up  among 
the  Christian  people ;  evidence  more  satisfactory  than  series  of 
fiigures  shewing  merely  numerical  increase  in  congregationsi 
church  members,  or  adherents.* 

The  Church  of  E norland  mission  in  Madagascar  at  first  inclu- 
ded  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Both  of 
these  societies  commenced  work  here  in  1864,  but  in  1874  the 
former  of  the  two  relinquished  its  position  in  the  island  ;  and 
since  then  the  work  has  been  entirely  carried  on  by  mission- 
aries partly  supported  by  the  S.P.(r.  and  partly  by  a  more 
private  society.  For  some  years  the  Anglican  mission  was 
confined  to  the  east  coast,  but  in  1872  a  station  was  commenced 
in  the  Capital ;  and  in  1874  Antananarivo  was  made  the  seal 
of  a  bishopric.  Subsequently  a  missionary  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Amb^tohar^nana,  about  12  miles  north  of  the  Capital ; 
and  later  on,  a  station  with  resident  missionary  was  formed  at 
Ramain^ndro,  about  two  davs'  journey  away  to  the  west ;  and 
Anglican  congregations  havu  been  i^dihered  in  many  villages  in 
Imerina.  European  missionarie.'i  are  stationed  at  Tamatave, 
Andovoranto  and  ^Vlabanoro  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  consider- 
able numljer  of  congregations  are  superintended  by  them  among 
the  B^tsimisaraka  people.   The  S.P.G.  staff  for  some  time  past 


•  I  liopc  it  will  bo  cTrnsc(1  thnt  T  licfn  q^ivr  more  (]<  tnils  of  the  work  of  the  L.M.S.  and 
F«F.M.  A.  thaa  of  that  of  the  other  societies,  it  is  simplv  because  i  am  better  acouaiiitcd 
wittilli*  fonMn  I  iMUtUy  r^oico  iti  all  good  work  done  by  every  ChtistiMi  body  laoottiiim 
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has  consisted  of  ten  miasionariee,  indudingf  the  Bishop  and 
^ree  lady  teachers. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission  in  Madagascar  was  bc^rai 
in  1867,   Its  work  is  chiefly  in  Vakinankaratra  and  Betsuieo^ 

with  a  representative  church  in  the  Capital.  Here  also  Is  its 
PresSy  Hospital,  Boarding  schools  and,  until  lately  a  College ;  As 
last  named,  however,  has  recently  been  removed  to  Vakinan* 
karatra,  where  also  is  a  Training  Institution  for  school  teachers. 
Besides  occupying  in  force  the  above  mentioned  districts,  the 
Norw^an  mission  has  also  stations  in  the  southern  Sakalava 
country ;  and  within  the  past  3rear  has  entered  upon  a  new  field, 
in  the  Tan6sy  district  on  the  south»east  coast.  In  all,  this 
mis8ion,has  about  20  central  stations,  vntb  about  25  miaaioii- 
aries  including  lady  teachers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  in  the  field  a  little  before 
the  reoccupation  of  the  Capital  by  the  L.M.S.  missionaries  in 
1863,  for  Reunion  being  so  much  nearer  to  Madag-ascar  than 
England  is,  it  wa*;  ea^^y  to  send  over  a  small  detachment  of 
mission  priests  immediately  the  country  was  re-opened  to 
Christian  teach ini,^  A  lar^e  staff  of  priests  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  (since  1886  headed  by  a  bishop],  a  number  of  lay 
brothers,  who  teach  in  the  schools,  and  of  sisters-of-mercy,  also 
engaged  in  education,  has  for  many  years  been  at  work  in 
Madagascar.  Their  numbf?rs  have  been  considerably  increased 
since  the  conclusion  ot  the  Franco-Malagasy  war,  and  they 
occupy  central  positions  at  Antananarivo,  at  Fianarantsoa,  and 
at  Tamatave,  with  mission  stations  and  chiirrhes  in  a  larce 
number  of  villages  in  all  the  three  provinc  !  s  of  which  those 
towns  are  the  ca])itals.  Large  and  etlicient  1  m  cirding  and  day 
schools  are  taught  in  the  three  chief  centres  oi  work  ;  but,  so 
far,  there  seems  to  be  no  staff  of  native  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

From  the  above  |)articulars,  although  they  may  appear  at 
first  sight  very  dry  and  catalogue-like,  it  may  be  easily  gathered 
that  a  large  amount  of  work  has  already  been  done  in  Mada- 
gascar by  the  different  societies,  as  well  as  by  Christian  natives, 
during  the  past  twunty-five  years.  Since  1870  about  70  Protes- 
tant missionaries  have  usually  been  labouring  here,  and  proba- 
bly there  have  been  as  many  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
except  during  the  years  1 883-1885. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  What  are  the  result:^  ui  .til  this 
work  during  a  quarter  of  century  r 

Here  we  caii  <:>nly  give  the  barest  outline  of  the  leading  facts: 
but  let  ic  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idolatry  of 
the  central  provinces  has  been  utterly  swept  away,  together 
with  a  large  mass  of  the  superstitious  beliefs  which  were 
connected  with  the  idols,  such  as  the  killing  of  children  burn 
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on  unlucky  days,  the  trust  in  charms  and  divination,  etc.    The  « 
^ngkna  ordeal,  so  deadly  in  its  consequences  to  thousands  of  the 
Malagasy,  has  been  completely  abolished.    Many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  have  been  educated,  their  minds  enlightened 
and  largely  freed  from  the  foolish  notions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  and  truths 
of  the  Christian  relis^on.  Polygamy  has  been  put  away ;  the 
£icili^  witii  whidi  divoroe  used  to  be  effected  has  been  largely 
diminished;  and  the  open  and  shameless  licentiousness  <n 
lieathen  times,  especially  on  certain  occasions,  has  been  put  down 
by  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  amelioration  of  the 
laws,  and  the  abolition  of  crud  and  barbarous  punishments  has 
already  been  noted,  as  well  as  the  humane  and  merciful  spirit 
shown  even  in  time  of  war.  Slavery  has  become  less  bitter, 
and  a  large  number  of  African  slaves  have  been  liberated. 
Besides  all  this*  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  ^ 
nearly  3000  congregations  listen  every  week  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  to  teaching  which  must  tend  to  elevate  and  purify  their  minds 
and  lives.   Thousands  of  people  are  in  church  fellowship ;  and 
while  large  numbers  of  these  are  still  ignorant  and  only 
nominally  Christian,  there  are  also  numbers  who,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  are  sincere  believers  in  the  truths  they  profess,  and 
are  tr3ring  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
A  religious  literature  is  gradually  growing  up;  and  an  educated 
native  ministry  is  being  formed,  which  is  increasing  in  numbers 
every  year.   The  native  churches  are  beginning  to  see  their  duty 
to  evangelise  those  of  their  countrymen  who  are  still  heathen, 
and  are  doing  something  to  supply  them  with  religious  teaching. 
In  all  this  there  is  surely  cause  for  thankfulness  on  the  part  of 
every  true  philanthropist  as  well  as  of  every  sincere  Christian. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  reverse  to  the  picture ;  and 
there  are  still  evils  and  deficiencies  which  all  who  wish  well 
to  Madagascar  must  deplore.  As  already  said,  a  larye  amount 
of  religious  profession  is  no  doubt  merely  nominal,  and  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  (  hnstianity  has  been  patronised  by  the  » 
Sovereign  and  the  higher  classes.  And  this  has  never  been 
concealed  by  those  who  know  best  all  the  cirrum stances.  A 
great  deal  of  ignorance  and  superstition  stili  remains ;  the 
marriage  tie  is  still  far  too  loose,  divorce  and  separation  far  too 
common  ;  and  a  sad  leaven  of  impurity  of  conduct  yet  defiles 
the  churches  of  evfrv  denomination,  to  sav  nothing  of  "those  who 
are  with  u  Lit.'  i  heru  is  stiil  a  very  low  iJeai  ot  the  purity  of  justice  ; 
but  this  and  other  abuses  arc  largely  attributable  to-  the  fact 
that  no  salaries  are  paid  to  public  servants  of  all  ranks,  and© 
that /anompO'if!fi  unpaid  government  service,  as  well  as  that 
due  to  feudal  buperiors)  i%  the  principle  gu  which  government 
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has  here  from  time  immemorial  been  carried  on.  ThtSt  no  less  than 
slavery,  still  hinders  social  improvement ;  but  it  would  be  difBcnh 
to  make  any  but  gradual  changes  in  eiUier.  Many  good  laws 
have  been  promulgated,  but  sufficient  motive  power  to  make  them 
effective  is  as  yet  largely  wanting.  During  the  last  few  yean 
drinking  habits  have  certainly  greatly  increased,  and  the  laurs 
forbidding  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  spirits  in  Imerina  have 
been  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  they  are  becoming  a  dead  letter. 
But  here  again,  much  blame  is  due  to  the  greed  of  fbreignen, 
who  evade  the  native  laws  and  flood  the  coasts  with  bad  mm, 
and  bring  wine  and  spirits  into  the  interior  to  tempt  the  people : 
aiul  also  to  European  powers,  who  have  not  effectually  helped 
the  Malagasy  Grovemment  to  keep  these  evils  out  of  the  countiy. 
Crimes  of  violence  have  also  increased  in  number  and  boldness 
during  the  last  decade ;  and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
large  bands  of  armed  robbers  have  almost  depopulated  some 
districts,  carrying  scores  of  the  inhabitants  away  into  slavery,  adsd 
bringing  untold  misery  on  the  people. 

Th^e  are  some  of  the  shadows  in  the  picture  of  the  **quarter- 
century  of  progress"  which  I  have  here  tried  to  paint,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  saddening  and  discouraging.  But  let  it  be 
again  remembered  how  littln,  after  all,  is  the  amount  of  Christian 
effort  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  u})on  the  heathenism 
of  this  pTPat  island,  when  compared  with  its  needs  ;  and  how 
short  also  is  the  time,  compared  with  that  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
during  which  these  intlih-noes  have  been  in  operation,  l  oriti? 
really  only  about  eighteen  years  at^'^  ^ince  systematic  work  was 
hr^:^iin  in  order  to  guide  and  enlighten  the  great  mass  of  heathen 
people  who,  at  the  burning  of  the  idols,  put  themselves  under 
instruction.  Whf^n  we  look  at  the  state  ot  our  own  and  other 
European  countries  after  ccniuries  of  Christian  influence,  we 
need  not  be  astonished  that  Madagascar  is  not  v«^t  all  we  wish 
it  to  be;  and  when  we  remember  the  condition  of  some  chur  ii-  s 
even  in  the  iipostolic  age,  we  need  not  wonder  that  much 
impurity  and  evil  still  exists  in  many  Malagasy  churches. 

If  we  keep  these  facts  in  view,  and  if  we  remember  also  how 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  within  this  quarter  of  a 
Century,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  enlightenment  and 
true  progress  of  Madagascar  need  not  be  disheartened,  but 
may  rather  thankfully  exclaim,  **\Vliat  hath  God  wrought!" 
Let  us  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  past  to  labour  with 
still  greater  zeal  in  the  future,  until  this  count r\-  lakes  its  place 
among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  worhl,  and  rejoices  in  the 
fulness  of  the  blessings  which  civilisation  and  Chriblianity 
bring  to  every  people. 

J.\MiiS  SiBREE,  JUN,  (ED.) 
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THE  IRIAL  BY  CAIMAN: 

A  STORY  OF  THM  *TAXGE.V-no.^r  OR  CROCODtLR  ORDSAL 

OF  THE  TAJMORO^ 

CERTAIN  pbilofOjpbefs  of  the  last  centnty  discovered  that  salvage 
life  was  pfefeiable  to  civilisation,  and  regretted  in  pathetic  tones 
the  onbappy  condition  of  those  nations  which  have  made  any  progress 
in  the  arts  of  life.   These  admirers  of  what  is  very  absnrdly  called  "a 
state  of  natiirr"  rnuld  never  have  visited  Madagascar,  or  even  have 
-wandered  thither  in  imagination,  wafted  on  ihr  magic  chariot  of  the 
pen.    Had  they  done  so,  1  doubt  if  they  would  have  deplored  the  de- 
moralising effects  of  civilisation  upon  a  primitive  people.    The  Mada- 
gascarites — whether  Malagasy,  or  Antankdra,  or  BetsimisAraka,  or  of 
the  numeroos  other  tribee-^aie  in  troth  primitive.  They  allow  a  i^uial- 
ity  of  wives,  they  believe  in  charms^  they  delight  in  war,  they  venerate 
certain  birds  and  animals,  thcnr  kill  children  bom  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
tb^  bury  a  large  quantity  of  ready  money  with  every  rich  man,  and 
ana  never  dig  it  up,  suffering ''('vrre  inconvenience  in  a  short  currency 
thereby;  while,  worst  of  all,  \\\cu  criminal  justice  consists  in  giving  the 
iangena.  The  langena  (  Tatighinia  vencnifcra)  is  a  subtle  vegetable  poison, 
which  is  administered  to  persons  accused  of  sorcerv'.    Any  individual 
-  can  accuse  another  of  this  crime  and  demand  the  application  of  the  /a/i- 
^na,  or  the  IHa-by,  i.e.  'tongue  and  iron'  ordeal*  Tne  accuser  goes  before  * 
a  judge  and  states  his  case ;  the  judge  sends  him  to  the  amphiai^na^  • 
who  is  half  priest  half  executioner.  Having  learned  the  motives  of  the 
accusation,  this  person  first  experiments  on  young  fowls.  He  gives  them 
tangena  in  water,  and  says,  ''If  thou  art  come  forth  from  a  bull,  die  !"  If 
it  dies,  the  presumption  against  the  accused  is  strong.    He  then  tries 
again:  "If  thou  comest  from  the  shell  of  an  egg,  liie  ;  if  thou  hast  for 
father  a  bull,  live  I"    If  the  fowl  dies,  the  evidence  is  startling. 

This  trial  takes  place  seven  tirnes,  and  if  there  be  three  results  in  favour 
of  the  prosecution,  the  ampanangena  gives  the  heads  and  claws  of  the 
fowls  to  the  informer,  who  goes  before  the  judge  and  gets  an  order  for  a 
$ahidy  or  trial.  A  Mno  fddy^  or  'tabooed  house,'  is  built,  in  which  the  judge,  t 
witnesses,  accused,  amparumgma,  and  all  who  are  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  pass  the  night.  Next  morning,  the  accused,  stripped  of  all  clothing, 
is  placed  on  the  green  sward  and  surrounded  by  the  crowd.  Th*^  fudge 
makes  a  speech,  and  the  ampatiang>na  n-i'^e^  thf^  f nigena  mixed  with  water 
on  a  rctvindla\  leaf,  after  which  the  culprit  swallows  a  draught  of  rice 
water.  Frightful  convulsions  soon  ensue,  and  the  wretcht-d  being  dies 
in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  confessing  all  he  is  asked  to  confess. 
The  leh-by  consists  in  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  victim's  tongue  three 
times,  when,  if  a  blister  rises,  the  spears  of  the  bystanders  immediately 

•  This  romantic  story  appeared  many  yenn  ago  in  an  English  magaxine ;  and  as  it  U 
veritably  'founded  on  fact,  it  is  here  reproduced  for  the  rr»adcr»  of  the  AnnvaL.— L  I>3, 

f  Tlw  Travel  lor' B  tree  {Ravtnala  mttdnfuasmricnsis,  Sonn.^,  the  leaves  of  whiOhaxottiflglod 
biMd  cftd  alm<Mt  mau^  like  thoM  o(  the  btunm  and  pUntAtn.-^BliS. 
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terminate  his  life.  This  barbarous  and  savage  legislation  is  observably 
effectual  in  checking  the  increase  of  population.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  some  head  of  a  family  perishes.  But  the  mo«;i  abominable  feature  in 
the  affair  is,  that  the  goods  of  the  victim  are  divided  into  three  paxts — 
<one  for  the  chief,  one  for  his  officers,  and  the  third  for  the  informer. 
Rad&ma,  the  celebrated  kinf  of  Madagascar,  when  shown  the  abeord^ 
and  wickedness  of  the  practice,  replied,  '*Find  me  another  tax  which  will 
as  easily  fill  my  treasury."* 

But  these  primitive  habits  are  not  all.  The  people  of  this  great  island 
have  others,  which  will  be  explained  by  my  n^irrative. 

In  the  village  of  MAtitdna,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lived 
Raki^ra,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  of  gentle  mien  and  modest  countenance, 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  caste  of  the  ZAuakandriana.  The  village  is 
situated  on  an  island  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
containing  300  hoases,  is  not  of  small  importance  in  the  land,  beings 
moreover,  fortified.  Rakara  was  a  beauty  and  rich,  her  father  having 
left  her  much  property  at  his  death,  and  she  owned  numerous  slaves. 
She  had  many  suitors  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  she  was  more  fastidious 
than  the  generality  of  her  people,  and  none  seemed  to  touch  her  hcn-t 
until  young  Rcn6,  a  native  born,  but  whose  father  was  a  Frenchman, 
appeared  in  the  village  on  a  trading  expedition.  Rakara  saw  and  loved. 
The  semi-white  was  handsome,  tall,  and  striking  in  appearance,  and,  it  was 
said,  generous  and  frank  in  character.  But  Ren^  scarcely  saw  Rakara, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  distingoished  her  not  (Vom  the  multitude  of  dark  women 
who  flitted  around  him.  He  was  present  at  the  dances  of  the  village ; 
he  admired  the  elegant  forms  of  the  girls  who  demonstrated  their  taleat 
before  him  ;  but  his  eye  seemed  to  favour  no  one  in  particular.  Rakara 
was  stricken  with  despair,  and  went  to  an  old  woman,  learned  in  the  sci- 
ence of  futurity,  for  counsel.  The  old  woman  took  her  fee,  performed  in- 
cantations wiihoiu  number,  and  ]iromised  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  coid 
youth  towards  her;  but  more  dollars  went  than  results  were  produced, 
and  Rakara  ahxiost  regretted  having  used  any  other  charms  than  those 
she  had  been  endowed  with  by  nature. 

Still,  love  is  a  passion  which,  in  this  primitive  state  of  society,  is  not 
easily  to  be  conquered  by  reflection,  or  even  by  its  apparent  futility.  In 
civilisation  the  feeling  would  have  been  conciealed  by  the  girl»  unless 
called  forth  by  the  addresses  of  the  man.  Rakara  attempted  not  to 
convey  to  Rcn^  the  least  suspicion  of  her  emotions,  the  more  that  she 
had  he.ird  him  declaim  against  the  idea  of  settling  in  a  wild,  out-of^the- 
world  place  like  Malitana.  Hut  she  put  faith  in  the  protective  genius  of 
the  Malagasy,  and  early  one  morning  she  crossed  over  to  the  mainland 
in  a  canoe  to  pray  for  his  intercession.  The  vegetable  productions  of 
Madagascar  are  varied  and  rich,  and  the  wooded  shore  was  composed  of 
a  tangled  mass  of  trees  and  parasites,  whose  appearance  was  cnanning, 
each  vying  with  the  other  in  the  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower.  Amidst  a 
dense  thicket  of  this  verdure  Rakara  concealed  herself,  neither  listeaiag 
to  the  songs  of  the  choristers  of  the  woods,  nor  dreading  the  snakes,  or 
centipedes,  or  wild  boars  and  cats,  which  people  the  virgin  forests  of  this 

•  For  further  paxtipilm  of  than  Talmdro  ordMls,  common  to  othor  MaUgaay  thU&  m 
w«U,  fee  AWf VAL  IL|  pp.  9S*ioi  |  Rtfrinii  pp,  119.117,— Kds. 
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Mand.  She  knew  a  shady  spot,  yet  open  to  the  light,  where  the  fimn^ 
/sara*  sent  forth  its  perfume  from  nut  and  leaf,  and  where  alio  grew  the 
plants  she  made  use  of  for  her  incantation. 

The  place  selected  was  a  hollow  where  the  grass  grew  to  a  great 
height,  rank  and  strong,  and  here  Rakara  halted,  after  collecting  a 
quantity  of  the  herbs  she  needed.  These  were  piled  in  a  heap  in  an 
open  space,  which  she  cleared  with  her  hands,  and  several  odorous  leaves 
and  nuts  of  the  ravinisam  being  added,  the  young  girl  set  fire  to  the 
whole,  and  nitinff  down,  began  to  chant  a  monotonous  ballad  beginning, 

**He  1  he  1  be  f  ixala  he  r  the  moon  looks  down ; 

'*The  moon  in  the  blue  sky,  he  1  he  1" 
each  as  is  widely  song  throughout  the  district. 

The  dr}'  grass  and  twigs  crackled,  flamed  and  smoked,  while  the 
yonng  girl  gazed  eagerly  on,  as  if  expecting  an  instant  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  the  divinity.  But  as  nothing  greeted  her  eager  eyes  she 
still  hoped  that  the  guardian  spirit  of  her  race  would  act  invisibly,  and 
was  auuut  to  rise  and  return,  when  a  step  was  heard,  and  Ratsimy,  one 
of  her  suitors,  stood  before  ber. 

'*Rakara  is  boming  incense  to  the  Angatsa"  (evil  spirit),  said  the 
^ong  man  coldly. 

*'And  why  not  to  Zinahdry?"  asked  the  girl,  tfembling,  and  men- 
tioning the  good  angel  of  her  faith. 

"You  do  not  answer  ?"  continued  Ratsimy. 

"T  own  no  nirht  in  you  to  ask  me,"  said  Rakara,  moving  as  if  to  ,£^0. 

"Rakara  knows  well  that  Ratsimy  loves  her ;  that  he  has  told  her 
5o  two  moons  ago  ;  and  that,  like  Kaiiafo — who  dared  the  enemy  of 
mail  in  the  Mount  Tangdry  for  love  of  Fihily — Ratsimy  would  brave 
any  danger  for  Rakara." 

"I  have  spoken  once,"  replied  the  young  girl  coldly ;  "the  daughter 
of  the  great  chief  of  the  mountains  will  not  be  even  the  first  wife  of 
Ratsimy,  much  less  one  of  his  wives." 

"Rakara,"  c-ied  the  lover  impetuously,  **do  not  anger  me.  Recollect 
1  have  canght  you  exercising  so^ce^^" 

••Give  me  up  to  the  anipanafii^encj  iljen  !"  said  the  %\r\  indi.i^nantly  ;  •'your 
threats  ii.'iN'C  less  value  thai)  your  proteblaLions  antl  Kakara  ran  li^^htly 
througii  the  wood,  leaving  Ratsimy  in  great  anger,  mediiating  vengeance. 

Rakara  was  not  without  alarm.  She  knew  Ratsimy  to  be  a  voung  man 
of  violent  passions,  sometimes  uncontrollable ;  but  she  still  doubted 
his  descendmg  to  denounce  her  because  she  could  not  return  his  love. 
She  paddled  quickly  across  the  river  to  the  village,  and  met  Ren6 
smoking  his  pipe  before  breakfast  on  the  strand.  Ren^  complimented 
the  girl,  without  lookinL;:  at  her,  on  her  a  fdre^s  and  activity  in  jiaddling. 

'•A  Malagasy  girl  is  nut  always  liymg  Irom  a  lover,"  replied  Rakara, 
as  she  was  about  to  ])ass. 

••What  mean  you  ?  'in  lying  from  a  lover.'  That's  not  like  your  age 
and  race,"  said  Ren6  curiously. 

"Rakara  is  different  from  her  race,  and  runs  to  avoid  the  anger  of 
Ratsimy,  who  is  heated  with  passion  because  I  said  I  loved  him  not." 


•  A  tree  which  grows  to  .i  large  m/c  [Raz\  nsara  m<idaQ>r   :r:c't-t^  and  plodaOM  ft  VtllMbld 

ipke*  Iti  i«ftvet  w«  iu«d  ioi  «ccuuug  oU  aud  oUiur  sub4Uucc«».->-J:;i>$. 
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"And  wbOt  piettj  one,  U  the  favoured  bmve  ?^  asked  Re&6,  gaang  on 
her  with  admiiation. 
"Rakara  never  accepted  love  from  any  one,"  she  cried  and  daited 

away.  Ron^  filled  his  pipe  and  puffed  nM-r^y  for  some  time  in  silence, 
thinking  the  damsel  a  Strange  girl,  and  then  he  went  to  breakfast  and 
forgot  the  subject. 

That  evening  there  was  solemn  council  held  in  the  camp  of  Matitana. 
It  chanced  to  be  the  night  of  full  moon,  but  the  pale  and  cold  luminary 
had  not  yet  risen  over  the  lofty  trees,  though  its  light  alieady  pervaded 
the  slgr.  A  marshy  space  near  the  river's  bank  was  the  spot  chosen  for 
the  deliberation,  which  never  took  place  but  on  the  night  of  the  Aill 
moon.  The  chief  of  the  village  sat  on  a  raised  pile  of  boughs;  around 
were  the  men  and  women  of  the  place  in  a  vast  circle.  Ren6  leant 
against  a  tree  Ix  bind  Laih6va,  the  old  head-m^n  of  M-ititana.  Th<^  river 
ran  dark  beside  them,  its  swift  current  glancing  by  in  the  gloom  ;  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  distaiiL  was  a  low  bank  covered  with  reeds, 
often  infested  by  crocodiles,  as  arc  most  of  the  rivers  in  Madagascar. 
Presently  the  moon  rose  in  the  sky,  the  water  sparkled  in  the  light, 
the  trees  showed  clearl}'  their  dark  outlines,  and  the  whole  tribe  conld 
be  distinguished.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the  business  of  the  night 
commenced. 

Rakara  stood  before  the  chief,  accused  by  Ratsimy  of  soR»ry.  As 
soon  a<  the  moon  had  risen,  Lai h ova  stood  up,  and,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  fond  of  speaking,  addressed  the  assembly  at  length  on  the 
atrocious  crime  of  sorcery.  He  pointed  out  its  fatal  consequences, 
visible  in  the  ailments  which  it  produced,  and  the  many  deaths  yearly 
in  the  district,  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  wickedness  of  male  and  female 
sorcerers.  He  was  sorry  that  a  giri  so  excellent  should  be  there  on 
so  terrible  a  charge,  but  he  must  see  justice  done. 

Ratsimy  then  declared  his  belief  that  Rakara  was  a  witch,  and 
related  what  he  had  seen  that  morning,  leaving  out  his  declaration 
of  love  and  his  threat.  He  expressed  profound  grief  at  having  to 
accuse  one  so  lovely,  and  hoped  she  might  clear  herself. 

A  judge  then  arose  and  im[)lored  Rakara  to  tell  the  truth  and  confess 
her  crime — an  act  that  would  have  been  giving  herself  to  certain  death 
on  the  instant,  and  wiiich  the  girl  declined  perfuranng,  it  may  be 
presumed,  for  that  very  reason. 

"I  am  innocent  1*'  she  cried  aloud.  "Ratsimy  is  a  false  coward ; 
the  caimans  will  decide  between  ust'* 

"As  you  will ;  so  be  it,"  said  the  judge. 

"What  are  they  about  to  do     whispered  Ren6  to  a  Malagasy  near 

him. 

"Rakara  will  swim  out  to  yonder  island.  If  guilty,  the  caimans  will 
devour  her ;  if  innorciu,  she  will  come  back  in  safety." 

•'liui  the  river  swarms  with  these  savage  monsters.  The  giri  is 
innocent ;  1  swear  it,  1  know  it  1" 

"She  must  stand  the  trial/'  said  the  superstitious  native.  "If  innocent, 
there  is  no  danger." 

"This  is  mere  savage  stupidity ;  I  will  speak  I** 

"And  die,"  said  his  friend  solemnly.  "The  people  will  spear  you 
if  you  daie  to  interfere." 
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Ren^  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  moved  nearer  the  ycmnK  giil. 

**Rakara,"  said  Laihova,  **confess  ;  once  more  I  conjure  you  I" 

*'The  caVmans  shall  decide,"  replied  the  girl,  who,  ronscions  of  her 
innocence  of  anything  beyonrl  trying  a  harmless  charm  ffjr  a  harnnlc«:s  y 
end,  under  the  advice  of  a  'wise  woman,'  felt  safe;  for  she  believed  iiv^  y 
the  efficacy  of  the  trial.  '    ^  ' 

**Ombidsj,''  cried  the  chief,  addressing  the  half-priest  half-executioner, 
••she  is  yours." 

The  mHuy  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  towards  the  river,  on 
the  bank  of  which  he  addressed  an  invocation  to  the  savage  crocodiles, 
calling  on  them  to  rise  and  devour  her  if  guilty ;  then  left  her  to  a  few 
young  attached  female  friends,  who  braved  contagion  and  stood  by 
her  to  the  last.   Rakara  thanked  them  gently. 

"Rafira,"  said  she,  turning  to  one,  "give  me  that  ribbon  to  tie  my 
hair  ;  it  may  prevent  my  swimming  freely." 

The  girl,  much  moved,  gave  the  silken  tie,  and  aided  her  to  apply 
it.  Then  Rakara  took  off  her  ^f'AiwAv  and  5"fli/rJ/r<j  — garments  equiva- 
lent to  European  petticoats — and  plunged  into  the  river. 

Ren6  shuddered  and,  with  the  whole  tribe,  rushed  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  The  bn^^iiL  moon  illuminated  the  picture  in  every  detail. 
There  was  the  botd  swimmer,  her  head  and  arms  only  visible,  while 
her  long  hair  floated  behind,  as  driven  back  by  the  motion ;  ever>'  splash 
was  seen  clearly.  She  swam  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Ren6  felt 
sick;  he  knew  the  fatal  character  of  the  river,  and  had  himself  shot 
crocodiles  on  the  little  island.  Most  of  the  people  gazed  on  coldly, 
but  some  anxiously.  Ratsimy  stood  silent  and  sullen  on  one  side. 
Kvery  time  there  was  the  least  stir  m  the  water,  all  expected  to  hear  a 
shriek  and  a  struggle.  The  reptiles  to  which  Rakara  was  exposed 
could  have  killed  her  at  one  bite.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long, 
their  voracity  is  frightful,  and  many  is  the  victim  which  falls  under  their 
jaws,  especially  In  these  trials  which  at  Matitana  replaced  the  tangtna, 

A  low  murmur  of  applause  arose  as  Rakaia  stood  upright  on  the 
island,  and  then  sat  down  to  gain  breath.  Ren^  thought  the  trial  was 
now  over ;  but  the  worst  was  to  come.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  in 
a  very  nest  of  crocodiles,  but,  nothing  terrified,  she  rose  after  five 
minutes,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  stream  and  disappeared. 
Ren#  held  his  breath  for  half  a  minute,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she 
reap]>eared  not,  and  then  felt  inexpressible  delight  as  she  rose  and 
landed.  Again,  after  taking  breath,  she  plunged  a  second  and  third 
time,  and,  rare  instance  of  good-fortune,  reappeared  as  often.  After 
some  time  she  entered  the  river  once  more,  and  swam  towards  home. 

**The  worst  is  now  to  come,"  thought  Rend ;  "the  savage  animals 
must  be  alarmed  by  all  that  noise.  God  help  her  I"  he  added,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  a  commotion  in  the  water  near  the  island,  and  next 
moment  saw  a  huge  caiman  with  his  scales  flashing  in  the  moonlight. 
The  young  man  closed  his  eyes,  and  when  he  opened  them  again,  Rakara 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore.  With  a  wild  shout  of  joy  Rend 
fired  the  two  barrels  of  his  fowlinL^-piere,  as  if  by  way  of  triunipli,  hut 
in  reality  in  the  desperate  ]io|m'  of  chcrkinir  the  progress  of  any  jnirsn- 
ing  alligator.   The  people  shouted ;  they  felt  the  girl  was  innocent. 
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Ratsimy  stood  transfixed  with  terror ;  still,  another  death-lilce  silence 
ensued.  The  %\x\  was  weary  and  swam  slowly,  but  pre-* ntly  was 
within  ten  yards  of  the  shore.  Her  female  friends  were  ready  wiiha  large 
cloak  given  by  Ren6  for  the  purpose,  a  white  African  robe  which  he 
wore  at  night ;  and  as  this  feU  aiound  her,  to  did  the  arms  of  the 
young  man* 

"People  of  Matttana,  I  claim  this  heroic  and  innocent  girl  as  mj 
wife,"  he  cried,  wild  with  enthasiasm  and  joy.  "I  knew  her  innooeitf 
and  beautiful ;  I  now  know  her  for  something  more.  As  for  that  base 
wretch,  T  claim  for  him  the  law  of  rotiliation  !" 

*'As  for  claiming  the  girl  as  a  wife,"  said  the  chief,  "that  rests  with 
her ;  but  Ratsimy  will  pay  her  a  thousand  dollars,  and  thus,  in  poverty 
and  misery,  will  repent  his  folly." 

"Worse  than  folly  1"  cried  Ren6  ;  "the  girl  refused  his  love,  and  this  is 
his  revenge  I" 

*'I8  this  troe,  Rakara    asked  Laihova. 

Rakara,  far  more  troubled  at  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  young  man's 
feelings  than  at  her  trial,  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  made  an  open 

confession,  not  without  blushes — many,  yet  unseen — before  the  whole 
tribe.  Now  that  Ren6  had  spoken,  her  love  was  les^itimate  and  just; 
and,  according  to  her  native  customs,  she  felt  a  pride  in  her  public 
avowals. 

"Ratsimy,"  said  Laihova,  when  she  had  concluded,  "yuu  are  a  false 
and  lying  slave.  Rakara  has  the  choice:  you  will  swim  to  Caiman 
Island  as  did  she,  or  you  will  pav  her  all  the  value  of  your  flocks  and 
cattle,  and  then  be  bound  as  a  slave  to  her  for  life.   Choose,  girl.** 

"I  forgive  him  all !"  cried  Rakara  warmly,  "for  am  I  not  nappy  ?  I 

have  gained  the  husband  that  I  love ;  that  was  worth  the  race." 

Rent's  admiration  knew  no  bounds;  and  then  on  the  spot  he 
d(?nnunced  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  this  mode  of  trial,  showed  how 
easily  malevolence  could  get  up  false  accusations,  and  offered,  if  the 
tribe  would  abolish  all  such  practices,  to  settle  among  them  ;  other- 
wise, he  would  retire  to  Mauritius,  where  he  was  educated,  and  visit 
them  no  more.  His  eloquence  was  persuasive ;  the  people  were  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm :  the  custom  was  abolished,  the  imMaty  dismis- 
sed, and  that  very  evening  the  simple  marriage  ceremony  of  Matiti^ 
was  celebrated. 

Ren^  settled  in  the  place,  w:^^  very  prosperous,  and  lives  there, 
for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary,  up  to  this  very  day.  He  made 
Rakara  a  happy  wife,  and  found  a  deep  satisfaction  in  having  been  the 
instrument  of  abolishing  **trial  by  caiman.*** 


Fb&ct  B.  St.Johm. 


*  TheabofB 
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M.  GRANDIDIER'S  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  IN 

MADAGASCAR. 

{Concluded  fr&m  ANNUAL  NO.  XI.) 
PART  JL-MSTSOROLOGICAL  AND  MAGNETIC. 

THROUGHOUT  the  whole  time  I  spent  in  Madagascar  I  kept  a 
register  where,  three  times  a  dav,  as  regnlariv  as  intetniptions 
from  illness  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  would  allow,  ohservations 
by  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  wind-gnage  were  recorded, 

together  with  notes  on  the  weather,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures.  Besides  these  1  ascertained  at  ToUa  the  temperature  of 
the  soil.  Unfortunately,  the  registers  of  the  two  first  years,  which  I  had 
depo-iied  at  Saint-D6nis  in  Reunion,  were  burned  in  an  accidental  fire, 
and  i  have  therefore  at  hand  only  the  observations  taken  between  May 
38th,  1868  and  July  15th,  1870.  These  observatioas,  which  1  have 
reduced  to  carves,  are  not  yet  published ;  I  have  only  given  a  first  sketch 
of  them  in  the  lUom  scientifique  of  1872. 

For  investigation  of  the  magnetism,  I  have  ascertained  in  nineteen 
(I  i  H  e  rent  places  the  declination,  the  inclination,  and  the  exact  Intensity  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  These  observations  have  not  yet  been  pablished* 

PART  m^BOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS, 

I.»Gbol06T.  The  geological  formation  of  Madagascar  was  absolute- 
ly unknown  before  my  explorations.*  I  was  the  first  to  reveal  the 

existence  in  this  island  of  a  vast  extent  of  the  Secondary  formation, 
which  is  shown  very  plainly  by  the  various  species  of  Nerinea, 
Ammonites,  Astarte,  Nucule,  kh)'nconella,  etc.,  which  1  there  collected. 
These  strata  do  not  cover  less  than  a  third  of  the  island  towards  the 
west  and  the  south.  Except  an  extremely  narrow  belt  of  Lower  Tertiary 
1  formation  which,  extending  along  the  western  coast,  rests  in  turn  upon 
Oolitic  beds,  the  most  recent  formations  found  in  the  island  seem  to  be 
these  same  Secondary  strata.  The  Oolitic  rocks  just  mentioned  are 
characterised  by  Nummulitic  fossils,  such  as  NeriHna  SekmukUanat 
Tirebellum  fnesLi  to  T.  obiusumj,  Ostrea  peUpfdiumt  O,  Grandidieri^  etc., 
and  Foraminifera  of  the  same  geological  period,  such  as  Alveolina  orhitoi- 
dcs,  Triloculina,  etc.,  which  I  have  collected  there.  In  the  north-west, 
as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  central  mass  of  Ankiratra,  I  have  proved 
the  existenre  of  Palseozic  rocks;  I  have  brought  from  Pisindiva  Bay  a 
fragment  ol  Urlhoccras,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the 
beds,  where  arc  also  found  the  only  coal  deposits  at  present  known  in 
Madagascar.! 

*  8aA.  howefw,  Abhuai*  IX.,    77,  footeoto.*>BDiL 

I  f  Sim  0  the  above  was  \viitt<  n  'SI.  Gr.indn.lirr  lias  s>  (  n  n  ascn  to  .I'tei  Ms  opinion  .'is  to  tliis 

suyposod  foiail.  Mr.  Barou,  writing  underdato  5upt  ist,  1887,  say&,  M.  OraoduUer  "in  his 
rtijily  teili  BWi  he  iigrm  witfi  one,  niid  Hie  Orikocmut  of  widdi  I  dmdited  tiM  ttdHeoco, 
'profit  to  Vb  •  liippliO  coocntioii.'  J.S» 
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Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  study  the  geology  of  this  island  with 

all  the  Tnirmtcne<^f>  T  coiilfl  have  wish^r^  horaiif?e  of  the  Hova  laws  which 
prohibit  unHer  the  severest  penalties  inminL':  research,  and,  consequently, 
any  study  of  the  soil,  this  first  sketrti  of  a  country  hitherto  completely 
unknown  in  these  respects  may  in  the  meantime  be  not  without  a  certain 
interest.  A  summary  of  my  geological  discoveries  will  be  found  »ei 
forth  both  in  the  Rmu  tdmiifique  ( 1872).  and  in  the  CmMu  rendm  de 
tAcadimie  dit  Sewnas  (Sept.  9th,  1867  and  Dec.  ttth,  1871). 

II.  — The  Inhabitants  of  Madagascar.  The  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gascar do  not  beloni«:  to  one  and  the  same  race.  Immigrants  both  from 
the  Aral)S,  the  Hindoos,  the  Africans,  and  the  Malays,  who  have  come  a\ 
various  epochs  into  this  island,  have  here  become  mingled  with  the  abori* 
ginal  inhabitantSt  who,  by  their  appearance,  their  customs,  and  their 
language,  seem  to  belong  to  a  group  of  the  negroid  peoples  of  Fbljnesta 
and  Melanesia ;  so  that  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  endeavoor  to  get 
a  complete  view  of  their  migrations,  by  carefully  studying  the  chaiacUf- 
istics  of  the  different  Malagasy  tribes. 

I  have  taken  measurements  of  twenty-three  individuals  of  different 
tribes,  and  I  have  pfiotographed  in  front  and  in  profile  a  certain  number 
of  types,  which  I  sliall  have  reproduced  by  engraving.  I  also  procured 
three  crania,  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  a  country  where  the  worship 
of  the  dead  is  a  real  religion ;  but  two  of  these  were  consumed  in  the 
same  fire  which  destroyed  my  registers  of  meteorological  observations 
of  1865  and  1866.  In  short,  I  have  studied  carefully  and  in  all  their 
details  the  customs,  the  dialects,  the  religion,  and  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  different  peoples  among  whom  I  have  lived. 

I  have  given  a  summary'  of  my  observations  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Madas:ascar  in  the  i?w/A7/«  ^/i'  la  Son'lfS  di'  Geographie  (April  1872^  in 
the  I^tinir-  scit  fitijigue  (1872),  and  in  the  Archives  des  Missions  scientifiqua 
ei  lUlaaina  (1872). 

III.  — Natural  Productioxs  axd  the  Gboorafhical  Distribution! 
OF  ANIMAI3.   Although  the  obtaining  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

physical  aspects  and  climate  of  a  country  should  occupy  the  first  place  in 
a  traveller's  th')ughts,  he  ought  also,  as  already  said,  to  study  the  living 
creatures  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  veiretable  productions  which  grow 
there.  Such  has  constantly  been  my  object  in  all  my  travels,  especially 
in  Madagascar.  This  island,  indeed,  which  remains  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  modest  witness  to  the  vast  regions  which  formerly  occupied 
this  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  which  have  disappeared  in 
one  of  those  violent  cataclysms  to  which  our  planet  has  so  ouen  been 
subjected,  is,  notwithstanding  its  narrow  limits,  and  especially  its 
proximity  to  the  great  African  continent,  a  world  in  itself,  which  has  a 
fauna  and  flora  abundant  in  peculiar  species  and  genera,  and  an  appear- 
ance all  its  own.  And  if  my  two  first  journeys  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west  have  shown  that  all  was  yet  to  be  done  as  regards  topograj»hy,  I 
have  also  become  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  and 
rich  collections  gathered  together  by  various  explorers,  there  yet  remains 
mnch  of  novelty  to  discover  as  regards  natural  history,  and  numerous 
interesting  facts  still  to  elucidate.  From  that  time  therefore  I  formed  the 
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project  of  publishing  a  omplete  Fbjtical,  Natuai,  and  FbUticaJ  History 
of  the  island,*  finding  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  intetest  to 
■tndv  in  all  its  aspects  a  country  so  curious,  and  whose  limited  eiteat 
would  enable  me  to  treat  of  it  rally  with  tolerable  facility.  It  was  for 
this  end  that  I  followed  the  advice  of  my  learned  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  M.  Aiphonse  Milne-Edwards ;  and  notwithstandinpf  the  daily 
attention  which  I  gave  to  the  study  of  geograph%-,  I  have  not  been 
uninterested  in  studying  the  animals  and  the  plants  which  occupy  the 
country.  I  have  made  every  effort  to  form  collections  which  would  allow 
of  a  complete  study  of  the  very  unusual  types  which  Madagascar  presents, 
eiqfiociallj  in  the  two  classes  of  Mammalia  and  Birds.  I  have  not  been 
content  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  travellers,  that  is,  of  preparing  only 
tbe  dried  skins,  which  are  of  no  valne  except  to  shew  the  external 
characteristics,  but  I  have  taken  care  to  obtain  the  skeletons,  and  also 
perfoct  examples  of  the  animals  presen'cd  in  spirits,  in  order  that  a 
complete  anatomical  cxaminritinn  might  be  made  of  them.  I  have  also 
striven  to  obtain  for  each  species  specimens  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes,  from  the  foetus  taken  from  the  mother,  and  \ounL'-  animals  in  the 
time  oi  dentition,  up  to  old  adults,  records  which  arc  all  waiiiing  in  Euro- 
pean museums.  I  have  also  tried  to  gather  together  numerous  series  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  principal  genera,  so  as  to  determine  the  limits 
of  variability  which  mark  each  speciea^  both  when  found  in  the 
same  conditions  and  also  under  different  conditions ;  for  the  science  of 
Zoology  is  not  confined  to-day,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  to  a  dry  nomenclature  intended  chiefly  to  aid  the  memon*, 
and  to  facililate  the  artificial  classification  of  living  creatures,  but  it  has 
a  more  philosophical  aim  :  it  endeavours  not  only  to  seize  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  animals  wliich  are  its  study,  but  it  strives  also  to 
note  with  care  the  differences  brought  about  by  different  conditions  upon 
animals  of  the  same  species.  Reptiles,  fishes,  molluscs,  insects— all  have 
bees  equally  the  object  of  my  attention ;  and  I  have  collected  a  very 
large  quantity  of  new  species,  some  of  them  of  great  scientific  interest. 
I  have  also  obtained  numerous  fossil  bones  and  shells.  I  have  formed 
an  herbarium,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  which  had 


•  The  ioUowiag  is  a  detailed  de«chptioa  of  the  di£foreat  divisioas  of  M.  Graodidier's  maf;Qi« 
fioMtt  wofk  now  Ib  courw  of  pcibMc>tiop 

X.    Gtogniphie  physique  ei  matJumaiiquc,  I  vol,  avec  cartes  rt  dtmiHl,  ptrMj  A.j  GlMldidiflT. 
a.    MiUar&iogut  tt  Mognititme,  \  vol.,  par  \£.  A.  Grandidier. 
^^^^ BAmografkie^  AfMfvpologu  et  Linguistiqu*^  a  vol.,  arec  ^KUlSbmt  par  IC  A.  0nft- 

4.  Hitioirt  J^UUqu€^  coioniaU  et  commetxialc,  i  vol.*  par  M.  A.  Grandidier. 

5.  Hutoirt  mah$rMg du  Mmmwnfhret,  6  vol.  (3  de  twne  et  3  de  planches),  par  IOC  AIpli. 
Milne- Edwards  et  A.  Grandidier. 

6.  Uittoin  mtuirallt  de»  Oistauxt  4  vol.  (i  de  texte  et  3  de  pLuochet),  par  MM.  Alph. 
ICibw-Sdwarda  et  A.  Onm^dier. 

i,   ffistoire  miturelU  dca  Poissons,  i  vol.  avec  planclios,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Sauvage. 
.  MinMn  naiurtih  du  RtUiUi^  i  vol.i  avec  planches^  par  M.  A.  Onmdidier. 

det  Inttctei,  par  MM.  Kuik  kol  d'Hcrculiis,  Lucas,  Mabille.  Oustilet, de Saumre ;  fkHiMr% 
ntUmnlU  fUs  Anmitidu,  par  M.     VaiUaat,  6  vol.,  avec  planches, 
zo.  Huim  iHOmreiU  dm  Mottm9qm$  itrruMt  «!  fitmmHUt^  t  toI.  avec  plaiichai^  par 

MM.  Fisrht-r  ct  Cross*'. 

II.    JJUtoirc  tuUurciU  dcs  Plantes^  4  vol.  avec  planches,  par  M.  U.  Baillou. 

It.  Cieftyw  9t  PnUmkl^gU,  i  voL,  avec  planches,  par  MM.  Alph.  MitaoJSdwaffdi,  A* 
Ottsjidinr  fi  P.  giicfaar. 
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new  befote  been  explored,  an  berbariom  which  oompriBos  toiM  'Wf 
inteteating  plants,  many  of  which  belong  to  remailcaUe  and  new  gcnen, 
and  are  described     M.  BaUlon  in  the  AUktm  maumiiiia  SoMi 

mUne  de  Paris. 

The  colli  (  tu  ns  which  I  have  gathered  together  with  this  scientific 
object  are  i  t  n^ulerable,  and  I  have  presented  them  to  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry Museuiii  ol  Paris.  I  could  not  expect  to  be  able,  unaided  by  others,  lo 
carry  out  completely  all  the  investigations  necessaiy ;  my  own  aoqiMin* 
tance  with  ZoolMy  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  my  doing  so,  besidee  vfaidi, 
a  lifetime  wonld  be  too  short  for  the  purpose.  But  I  have  applied  to 
varioos  scientific  men  known  in  France  for  their  knowledge  of  apedsl 
branches  of  science  ;  and  for  the  Mammalia  and  Birds  I  have  been  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  learned  co-operation  of  M.  Alphonse  WXs»- 
Edwards. 

These  collections  have  enabled  me  to  explain  clearl}'  the  g-eneral 
characteristics  of  the  Malagasy  fauna,  a  fauna  which  has  a  cliaractc: 
quite  peculiar  to  itself,  and  lu  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 

attention  of  the  Academy*  For  iflventme  to  ^»eak  at  some  lensth 
npon  its  principal  characteristics,  and  upon  the  wy  corioos  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  Indrisims  and  the  Birds,  descriptions  of  which  are 
already  published,  it  is  not  sfanply  on  accomit  of  their  different  divisions— 

monoprraphs  of  which  are  in  preparation,  and  which  I  believe  will  in  the 
mean-time  be  useful  tn  point  ont  many  details  in  which  my  collectioai 
differ  from  those  of  other  travellers — it  is  more  because  these  zoological 
investigations  really  throw  light  upon  the  geography  of  past  timers :  and 
because  the  liighly  specialised  character  presented  by  the  Maia^dj.) 
fauna  shows  clearly  that  we  cannot  consider  Madagascar  simply  as  a 
dependence  of  a  neighbouring  continent,  as  merely  an  African  islaa<i, 
but  as  a  country  which  has  had  its  own  individual  history,  its  indepen- 
dent ejtistence.  My  discoveries  go  to  prove  that  at  the  end  of  the  Seccm* 
dar}'  epoch  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  period  it  formed  a 
vast  continent  extending  far  towards  the  east.* 

Among  the  Mammalia,  the  order  of  the  Lemuridae  is  represented  in 
Madagascar  by  nine  genera,  some  of  which  are  numerous  in  species, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  World  (Asia,  Oceania  and  Africa)  it  can  only 
count  five  genera,  all  told,  which  are  also  noor  in  species.  The  onXj 
plantigrade  Feline  known  is  originally  from  Madagascar :  and  the  Gah* 
dia»the  H^pogeomys,  the  Orysorictes,  and  the  Geogale  are  peculisr 
genera.  There  is  no  other  country  in  existence,  even  of  much  greater 
extent,  where  there  are  found  so  many  species  differing  from  those  which 
exist  in  neigboniing  regions.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  later 
on.  4 

Of  the  species  of  Birds  which  are  found  in  Madagascar,  150  arc 
peculiar  to  the  island  ;  and  certain  genera  peculiar  to  this  little  comer 
of  the  world,  such  a^s  liie  Couas,  number  as  many  as  12  different 

Species. 

In  the  class  of  Reptiles,  besides  the  exclusively  Malagasy  genera  which 
I  have  discovered,  and  which,  loologically  considered,  are  very  remark- 
able, it  is  (  ui  ious  to  notice  that  the  genus  Chameleon,  that  verj'  aberrant 

*  Sec,  W«fer,  If r.  Alfred  R.  Wallace*!  diffarast  fwrn  sad  «niiMili  fai  tUi  poni  a 
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type  in  the  series  of  Lizards,  is  represented  in  Madagascar  by  a  consider- 
able namber  of  species  (14)  dlfferinr  veiy  mach  among  themselves 
while  in  all  other  paits  or  the  0|d  Worid  one  can  only  teckon,  np  to 
the  present  time,  28  species ;  and  even  this  ftgnre  mnst  certainly  be 
considered  too  high*  since,  from  their  being  less  known  than  those  in 
Madagascar,  the  same  species  has  in  several  caaes  been  described  under 

two  nnmes. 

In  the  class  of  Batrachia  (Frogs  and  Toads),  I  have  discovered  two 
remarkable  new  genera,  which  give  a  special  character  to  the  Malagas/ 
fauna. 

In  the  class  of  Pishes,  I  must  notice  an  interesting  zoological  fhct : 
this  ia,  the  small  namber  of  these  creatures  which  are  found  in  the  rivers 
and  Ijdtes  of  Madagascar.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  ten  species  are 

known,  while  in  France,  which  is  less  m  extent,  there  are  nearly  50.  I 
will  remark  here  that  the  family  of  the  Slluridas,  so  abundant  in  Africa, 

on!v  repre«?ente'1  in  this  i'^hnd  by  a  single  Anchariu^  :  and,  a  most 
imju^rt ant  fact  in  considering  the  geographical  di?tri':nition  of  fishes, 
ihat  here  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  Cyprinidse  or  of  the  Cha- 
racinidae,  families  so  numerous  in  Ea:^Lcrn  Africa. 

An  exammatiuii  of  the  1600  Colcopteraf  which  are  now  known  in 
Bfadagascar  also  supplies  interesting  facts  bearifup  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Malagasy  fauna.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  peculiar 
to  the  island;  others  approach  Indian  types,  or  are  even  identiod  with 
them;  others  have  an  African  appearance;  and  one  of  them  recalls 
European  forms.  The  Cicindelidae  (Tiger-beetles)  are  represented  by 
a  score  of  species,  and  by  two  peculiar  genera,  one  of  which  comprises 
not  lesc  than  ij  spprie^.  >  hhp  of  the  Carabida?  (Carnivorous  beetles) 
recall  our  European  kuuls  ;  others  belong  to  genera  which  are  strictly 
Malagasy  and  are  very  numerous.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  Aquatic  insects, 
whose  geographical  distribution  is  too  wide  to  permit  of  their  having 
mach  ittteiest  in  this  respect ;  but  the  Coleoptera  which  are  most  worthy 
of  study  are  the  ScaraM.  The  Cetoniidas  (Rosechafers)  are  richly 
I  represented  in  Madagascar,  where  70  species  have  been  described,  many 
I  of^ whom  do  not  resemble  any  of  their  allies  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
"■lobe,  either  in  their  form  or  their  colouring,  and  they  consist  of  small 
and  well-defined  groups.  Some  genera  of  MelolonthiJa?  (Cockchafers) 
attract  attention  by  their  special  charact«v!stics,  and  the  fine  white  or 
red  scales  which  cover  their  wing-cases  i  uiie  ofthem  resembles  an  In- 
dian species.  The  great  family  of  the  Buprcstidae  (Meuiiic-bectles)  also 
possesses  great  interest ;  for  by  the  side  of  the  cosmopolitan  genus 
Ckakophmtt  one  finds  also  some  Psiloptera,  of  which  the  extremely 
numerous  species  in  this  island  (68  of  the  189  which  are  known)  are 
I  remaricable  for  their  roanded  forms,  resembling  that  of  the  Cassidie,  and 
which  have  a  very  specialised  appearance.  I  have  not,  in  this  short 
sketch  of  the  special  character  of  Madagascar  entomology',  spoken  of  the 
Curcuhonidro,  the  Cerambycida*  and  other  Coleoptera,  the  larvn?  of 
which  live  in  seetls  or  in  trees,  antl  which,  spreadini;  over  a  very  wide 
area,  show  more  their  affinities  with  neigiibouring  faunuis  than  distinct 
characteristics ;  at  the  same  time  certain  genera  of  these  are  peculiar  to 


•  Sea  alM  AmnrAL  Y.  p.  99.— Sd.  t  Baatlas,  or  *Sh«Mh*wi«god'  \am^ 
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the  iitand.-  I  have  also  found  a  true  Cantharid  of  a  new  species ;  up  to 

that  time  only  a  3fehew2LS  known  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Blister- 
beetles.  One  can  see  from  this  brief  sketch  what  a  very  special  chaiac* 
ter  is  presented  by  the  Madagascar  Coleoptera. 

The  Lepidopteral  fauna*  is  equally  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  division  of  Zoology  which  we  are  discussing,  it 
throws  special  light  upon  that  of  the  African  continent,  to  which  it  is  to 
near ;  not  only  that  there  are  evident  omwectsons  between  the  two,  but 
alio  ftom  the  presence  of  numerous  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
island,  or  which  have  their  origin  in  common  with  those  of  India*  of 
Malaya,  or  of  Arabia, f  and  so  give  to  it  a  special  character.   The  gam 
Euplctaf  which  is  unknown  in  the  continent,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
common  in   Malaya,   here  includes   three   species.     Some  Pi^nda 
have  also  a  Malayan  cast.    Certain  Lycenida?  recall  those  of  Arabia; 
and  when  the  genera  are  African,  the  species  are  most  frequentlv 
peculiar,  or  those  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  intcrLropiCai  zooc 
seem  to  have  been  accidentally  introduced  there*  As  for  the  others,  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  AfHcan  species  which  are  developed  in  Madagasctr 
nave  undergone  an  alteiation  more  or  less  great,  and  which  has  oftes 
appeared  sufficient  to  canse  them  to  be  considered  as  specifically  distinct ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  eventually  they  will  only  be  regarded  as  simple 
varieties,  or  as  local  races.    The  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera  are  not  yet  so 
well  known  as  the  Diurnal  ones ;  some,  however,  attract  attention,  espe- 
cially the  Bombycidae,  of  which  the  cocoon  supplies  the  natives  with  a 
kind  of  silk,  or,  rather,  of  floss-silk,  with  which  they  make  woven  fabrics. 
Also  the  Saturniida,-,  a  bcauuiui  species  of  which  I  discovered  on  the 
west  coast,  and  also  that  curious  type  which  naturalists  Xitmi  Actios  €mmki, 
and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  two  long  twisting  tails. 

Thanks  to  my  collections  and  those  of  other  naturalists,  the  progre« 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  special  branch  of  natural  history  has  been  veiy 
rapid  during  the  past  few  years.  Thus,  in  1833,  Boisduval  was  acquaint- 
ed with  75  Diurnals  and  67  Nocturnals,  making  a  total  of  142  Lepido- 
ptera found  in  Madagascar;  32  years  later,  in  1805,  Guen<^e,  in  his 
Catalogue,  brought  the  number  of  Diurnals  to  88  and  that  of  Nocinrncils 
to  90,  a  total  of  178  species  ;  to-tlciy  our  list  comprises  abuuL  230  Diuxiial 
and  more  than  400  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera. 

I  will  add  that  in  Madagascar  tne  Coleoptem  and  the  Lepidoptera,  ss 
also  the  Vertebrata,  are  very  often  of  limited  range  of  habitat ;  oertuo 
species  are  only  found  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  c^t,  while  offers  are 
restricted  to  the  mountainous  and  moist  region  of  the  east. 

The  order  of  HymenopteraJ  pre'^t^nts  a  singular  mixture  of  Indian  and 
of  African  species,  almost  equal  in  numbers  :  and  these  are  supplemenied 
by  a  small  number  of  indigenous  species  which  present  points  of  connection 
with  those  of  the  neighh  junng  continent,  and  even  with  those  of  Europe. 

Among  the  Malagasy  Orthoptcja|  one  finds  certain  Mediterranean 
species*  which  have  come  along  the  East  African  coast. 

The  Mvriapod  fauna,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  in  Madagascar  aa 
African  cnaracter ;  for,  if  the  majority  of  the  insects  of  this  order  which 

*  Buttcrfli(^  and  Moth*,  or  'Scair -winded  insects,  f  I  have  fouQd  in  the  south  of  Mada« 
g»scar  tho  Idmau  dfnmtm,  iriikh  al>o  found  ia  the  Andiiao  pcniuiiulA.  X  ^^^'^  ''>nd  Wa^f^ 
or  'Maaibimao— -winged'  imwt^  ^  Locmli,  oidM,  «le.,  «r  *Stn|g|it.triafiid*  te^ 
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are  found  here  belong  to  extensive  genera  spread  over  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  globe  within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  if  the  species  do  not 
bear  any  local  stamp,  it  is  those  which  belong  to  genera  whose  geogra- 
phical distribution  is  less  entended  which  give  any  indications  to  this 
effect. 

The  fresh-water  Molluscs  have  an  African  appearance,  but  the  terres- 
trial MoUosca  hsve,  on  the  oontiary,  quite  special  chatacteristica  of  their 
awn»  with  the  exception  of  a  aingle  speciea  belonging  to  the  African 
genua  Achaima* 

A  very  curious  fact  which  haa  struck  me  since  the  commencement  of 
mv  explorations  in  -Madagascar,  and  to  whirh  I  have  drawn  the  attentinn 
of  naturalists,  is,  the  sharply  defined  geographical  distribution  of  many 
species  of  living  creatures,  not  only  between  two  regions  so  different  in 
character  as  the  east  and  the  west,  one  of  which  is  mountainous  and 
humid,  and  the  other  flat  and  dry,  but  often  also  between  two  regions 
having  the  same  physical  features,  the  same  climate,  and  the  same 
vegetation.  Thanks  to  the  extensive  series  of  Lemnrids  which  I  have 
collected,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  species  of  this  genus  which  are 
described  in  catalogues  to  the  number  of  20  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
local  races  or  varieties,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  six.    These  animals, 
taken  separately,  certainly  seem  to  be  distinctly  characterised  by  differen- 
ces strongly  marked  and  easy  recognisable  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  when  one  takes  into  one's  hands  a  complete  series  of 
animals  of  various  ages  and  from  different  localities,    it  is  then  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  know  where  begins  and  where  ends  any  one  of 
those  species  which,  for  want  of  safficient  Infoimation,  naturalists  have 
np  to  the  present  time  disrinctly  sepaiated*   Very  frequently  these  vari^ 
eties  form  local  races  which  have  clearly  defined  habitats,  bnt  of  which 
the  characteristics,  already  variable  enough  even  at  the  centre  of  their 
geographical  area,  arc  still  more  modified  at  its  outskirts.  "Resides 
which,  it  is  not  only  the  colour  of  the  fur  which  varies  among  these 
animals  ;  those  anatomical  distinctions  which  are  usually  regarded  as  fixed 
are  subject  to  important  changes ;  and  even  certain  skulls  miijht  possibly 
have  been  consideieJ  as  belonging  to  new  species,  li  i  iiad  not  myself 
killed  the  animal  and  preserved  its  skin.  The  Makis  are  not  the  only 
kinds  in  which  this  great  variability  is  to  be  noticed ;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Indrisinse,  the  Lepilemnrs,  and  the  Hapalemnrs*  It  is  also  the  same 
with  certain  Birds  and  with  certain  Insects. 

It  is  therefore  clear  how  interesting  are  these  very  special  features 
presented  by  the  animals  of  Madagascar,  and  that  it  was  servicep.ble, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  to  bring  together  all  that  had  been 
previously  done,  and  to  complete  the  study  of  them  by  anatomical 
investigation. 

Here  are  the  various  Memoirs  and  Works  which  I  have  published  upon 

the  animal  life  of  Madagascar. 

i^.—ZisU  Mammi feres  de  Madagascar  {Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie^ 
1867).  This  Notice  contains  an  enumeration  of  39  species  or  varieties 
of  Mammi fers  which  I  observed  in  Madagascar  from  1865  to  1867. 

IJ^.— Le  Propilheqiie  (ie  V^crreaux  {Alhurn  de  rile  de  Reuni  n,   ibo6,  with 

two  plates).  This  Notice  contains  a  description  of  a  new  species  of 
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Propithecus  which  I  killed  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  the  south  oi  Madagascar, 
together  with  detailed  information  as  to  its  habits  and  its  habiiat,  whidi 
extends  from  Fort  Dauphin  to  the  River  Tsijobonina. 

15. — Descripiim  d'un  Propitheque  nouvtau  {jCompUs  rtndus  cU  V Acadimk 
des  Scief$ces,  t.  Ixxii.  p.  231  ;  1871).  This  Notice  contains  a  descriptioD 
of  a  new  species  or,  rather,  a  new  lace,  of  Propithecus,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  Propithicus  Edwardm,  This  race  inhabits  that  pait 
of  the  eastern  region  which  is  situated  south  of  the  River  Mas6n.  Moie 
to  the  north  is  found  the  type  species,  the  Pmpithfcu^  diadema. 

ih^^Description  d'une  rwuvelle  esphc  de  Proptiheqiu  ijiev,  et  Mag.  de  ZoU., 
ao^t  1872.  In  co-operation  with  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards),  In  this 
Notice  we  have  shown  the  characteristics  of  a  species  or,  rather,  a  new 
race,  of  Propithecus  (Z'.  striaus),  which  comes  from  the  N.E.  coast  ut 
Madagascar,  and  which  is  confined  to  the  north,  as  P,  Edmarim  is  to 
the  south.  These  cnrions  facts  of  geographical  distiibntion,  nnexplicable 
ap  to  the  present  time,  I  have  made  a  matter  of  very  special  study. 

IT.— Description  d'une  nouveUe  upice  de  ChirogeUi  {AmmaUi  des  Scimtt 
nafurelles,  t.  xii.  1869}.  I  discovered  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascari 
Chirogale,  still  unknown  in  collections.  This  little  Lemurid  is  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  its  tail,  which  is  enveloped  by  a  solid  layer  of  fat, 
gtorcd  up  there  during  the  rainy  season  to  serve  as  its  nourishment  durirs? 
the  lethargic  sleep  in  which  it  passes  the  dry  season.  On  returning  lo 
Paris  I  found  among  the  drawinn  of  Commerson  a  figure  of  this  curious 
animal,  to  which  Geoffroy  Saint^Hilairelias  given  the  name  of  Ckirvgaha 

mm 

medfus. 

18.— iVb/tf  sur  un  no  uvea  u  gmrtdt  Chvvptht  {BulL  de  la  Sociiii  Philo- 
ma/hique,  21  juin  1878.  In  co-operation  with  M.  Alph.  Milne-Edwards). 
This  new  Bat  is  remarkable  for  the  air-cushions  which  are  situated  under 
the  thumb  of  the  anterior  limbs  and  under  the  foot  of  the  hinder  limbs. 
The  ThyropUra  of  Brazil  alone  possesses  similar  characteristics,  but  the 
Malagasy  species  JitVcrs  from  ii  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  the  eais, 
and  the  tail.    VVc  have  described  it  under  the  name  of  Myzopoda, 

t9.^0ktivatidns  anahmiquis  sur  quelques  Mammiftm  de  Madagjum 
(Am.  du  Sa\  naf,,  avec  planches,  se  s6r.,  t.  vii^  1807.  In  co-operation 
with  M.  Alph.  Milne-£dwards).  Neither  lion,  nor  tiger,  nor  panther,  is 
found  in  Madagascar ;  the  Crypf'^procta  fcrox,  the  only  Malagasjf 
carnivore  which  is  of  any  size,  is  plantigrade  like  the  bears.  It  had  been 
placed  among  the  Viverridae  by  naturalists  who,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
researches,  had  only  had  in  their  hands  the  skull  of  a  vounfr  specimen, 
of  which  the  teeth  were  still  incomplete.  The  aduU  >k(  k  ion^  which  I 
obtained  have  enabled  us  to  settle  the  exact  place  wiiich  lijis  animal 
should  occupy ;  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  none  of  the  known  zoological 
families.  On  the  whole,  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Cats  {jtdk^ 
than  any  other ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  plantigrade  Feline. 

20.  ^Description  de  Mammiflres  nouvtaux  (Reo,  it  Mag%  de  Zool.^  se^A 
1869).  In  this  Notice  I  have  described  a  new  Bat  and  a  large  herbivo- 
rous Rodent,  the  Hypo^comys  antimena.  I  must  call  attention  to  this 
Ro.ient,  which  1  discovered  in  M6nab^  (W.  Coast),  as  it  was  believed 
up  till  then  that  the  Madai^^ascar  fauna  did  not  comprise  any  represen- 
tative of  this  order,  which  is  yet  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe*  This  animal  is  found  oa  the  banks  of  the  I  sijobonina* 
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21.  — Description  (Tun  Mammifire  nottveau  dicouvert  d  Madagascar  en 
noTcmbre  1869  {Rev.  et  Ma^.  de  Zool.,  f6v.  1870).  I  have  described  in 
this  Notice  a  new  genus  ol  lmQQi\'^Qte{Oryzoricteshora),  which,  although 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Centetidae,  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  Tenrecs,  the  Ericulus  and  the  Echinops  by  the  nature  of  its  fur  and 
the  shape  of  its  teeth ;  and  appioaches,  on  the  other  band,  the  Solenodon 
of  Cuba,  and  the  Fotamogale  of  the  Gaboon.  This  animal,  which  rap* 
plies  a  link  which  was  wanting  between  the  prickly  Centetite  of  IMatla* 
gaacar  and  those  of  softer  covering  foand  in  America  and  Africa* 
possesses  verv  sperinl  interest. 

22.  — Ikscnpirm  d  un  tiouvtau Mammifln  insectivore  {Ann.des  Sd.  na/ur,, 
5e  s6r.,  Zooiogie,  t.  xv.  1872.  In  co-operation  with  M.  Alph.  Milne- 
Edwards).  This  Notice  contains  a  description  of  a  genus  of  Insectivore, 
the  Giogaitt  auriia^  which,  like  the  OryzoricUs  hava^  of  which  we  have 
just  8|K)ken,  is  one  of  the  C^tetldas  with  ordinaiy  hair,  and  which 
posaetses,  like  that  one,  great  interest  from  a  doable  point  of  view :  both 
mn  that  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Mammalia  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe;  and  also  as  showing  the  modifications  which 
zoological  forms  can  undergo,  while  not  losing  the  characteristics  which 
connect  them  with  the  same  fumiamcntal  type. 

f^^—Mammi/hes  Jhouverls  d  Madagascar  tn  1 866  {Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.^ 
mars  1867).  This  Notice  contains  the  diagnoses  of  three  new  Mammalia 
which  I  killed  on  the  west  coast  in  1866.  Among  the  animals  is  a 
Mamochanu  or  Masked-hog  [more  accurately,  Bush-hog  ?]  peculiar  to 
Madagascar,  the  discovery  of  which  possesses  great  interest  when  the 
gieneiai  character  of  the  fauna  of  this  island  is  considered. 

natunlle  des  Indritmk*  (In  co-opeiation  with  M*  Alph^ 
Milne-Edwards.)  a  vols.  4to,  1874,  with  122  plates  and  a  map  shew^ 
iiigthe  geographical  distribution  of  these  Lemnrids. 

The  'Natural  Histor}'  of  the  Indrisince'  forms  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Hisioire  des  Mammiferes  de  Madagascar,  a  work  m  course  of  publica- 
tion, which  will  comprise  six  volumes  in  ^to  with  about  405  plates,  and 
where  the  Mammalia  of  Madagascar  can  be  studied  in  all  their  details, 
not  onVf  from  the  soological  point  of  view,  properly  so  called,  and  view* 
ed  geographicallj^  hot  also  as  regards  their  osteology,  physiology,  embijr* 
ology,  etc.  M.  Alph.  Milne-Kd  wards  and  I  have  united  in  the  concep* 
tion  of  this  work  and  have  divided  the  labour  cimnected  with  it :  I  have 
occupied  myself  with  the  description  of  the  animals,  with  a  study  of 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  with  their  osteoloirv;  M.  Milne- 
Edwards  has  investigated  their  physiology,  anatomy,  embryology,  etc. 
The  t^\ 0  volumes  which  have  appeared  also  give  an  idea  of  the  plan 
adopted  ior  the  whole  work,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  the  subject  will 
be  treated.  The  atlas  contains  itt  plates,  representing  the  various 
Indrisinw  and  the  details  of  their  structure^  and  also  a  map  on  whidi 
the  habitats  of  each  of  the  different  spedea  and  laces  are  carefully  indi- 

cated. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  Mammalia  which  are  represented  in  Madagascar, 
the  richest  in  species  and  in  individuals  is  that  of  the  Lcmuridoe.  This 
order  is  also  the  most  characteristic  one  of  its  entire  fauna,  which  is 
80  curious  in  every  respect;  and  it  shows  that  this  island  is  certainly 
a  witness  to  a  vast  continent  which  once  extended  far  towards  the 
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easi.''^  Some  new  and  important  facts  have  been  suggested  from  the  studies 
we  have  been  engaged  in  on  this  interesting  order ;  but  I  csnnot  ham 
enlarge  upon  the  veiy  cnrioua  and  nnexpected  anatomical  and  pbyaiolo- 

gical  differences  which  distingnish  the  Lemuride  from  other  Mammalia ; 
and  I  will  only  say  that  our  labours  have  proved  that  these  animals  do 

not  occupy  an  elevated  position  near  the  Monkeys,  as  zoologist^  ha%T 
supposed,  but  that  they  approximate  rather  to  the  Herbivorous  inimalt 

and  especially  to  the  Pachydermata. 

An  inspection  of  a  number  of  animal  outlines  drawn  on  tw  enty-four 
plates,  wiicrc  I  iiave  first  shewn  the  relative  dimcnsioaa  oi  the  diiiciciii 

parts  of  the  Indiisinss  and  of  certain  Monkeys,  previondv  constdeied 
one  by  one»  then  have  compared  them  with  each  other  and  with  those 

of  an  arboreal  quadruped,  the  Kinkajott,  shows  {plainly  that,  on  the  whofe^ 
the  skeleton  of  the  Indrisinae  dififecsmnch  more  from  thalof  tho  Moiikie]rs 

than  from  that  of  the  Kinkajou. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  different 
species  or  races  of  Indrisince,  and  to  a  study  of  their  habits  and  their  very 
remarkable  geographical  distribution.  This  we  have  sliown  on  a  map, 
and  it  proves  iiie  very  great  iniiuence  exerted  by  lucdl  conditions  upon 
the  distribution  of  species  and  races  in  a  country.  Each  of  these  animals 
has  indeed  its  native  land,  to  which,  as  Buffon  nid,  it  seems  restricted  by 
physical  necessity. 

i^.—Litk  4fs  Oisioux  d$  Madagauar^Rev.  et  Mag,  de  ZooL^  1967-1868), 
This  Notice  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  Birds  which  I  have  observed 
in  MadaL'psrar  from  1865  tO  1867,  about  150  species,  of  which  94  aie 
peculiar  to  this  island. 

26. — Oiscaux  nouvmux  dkouvefts  d  Madagascar  en  1 86t)  i^Rev,  et  Mag,  dt 
Zool.,  mars  liib-j).  I  have  in  this  Notice  given  the  diagnoses  of  five  new 
species  of  Birds,  four  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Coua,  a  genus 
exclusively  Malagasy,  which  already  contains  eight  si>ecies.  AH  these 
species  of  Coua  have  a  veiy  distinctly  defined  habitat.  This  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  xoological  geography. 

t'j^'^Descripiion  d'un  nouvel  Oiseau  dkotnuri  d  Madagascar  m  1866 
{Rev,  ei  Afag.  de  Zool.,  1S70}.  This  new  specie?  of  Hird,  Bemiena 
{Mj'sfarorm's)  CrossUyi,  belongs  to  the  very  curious  family  of  the  £ape- 
tid  v  and  possesses  very  special  interest. 

2S. — Hisleirc  naturdle  des  Oiseaux.  (In  co-operation  with  M.  Alph. 
Milne-Edwards.;  i  vol.  ul  text  and  3  vols,  of  plates,  1879-1884.. 

The  ornithological  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  very  remarltable.  If,  in 
short,  one  excepts  the  Birds  of  wide  range,  such  as  the  Wading  birds, 
the  Web-footed  birds,  and  certain  of  the  Raptores,  most  of  the  species 
which  inhabit  this  island  are  not  fonnd  elsewhere ;  and  there  are  a  gieat 
many  genera*  34,  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  interest  which  it 
presents  has  induced  us  to  figure  not  only  all  those  Birds  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  island,  and  those  which,  although  common  to  it  and 
other  regions,  are  little  or  slightly  known,  but  also,  as  far  as  my  collection? 
haw*  allowed,  to  give  their  skeletons  and  in  some  cases  their  viscera. 
M.  Alph.  Milne-Edwards  has  willingly  uadciiakea  liic  tiiiaiouiival  exam- 


♦  See,  however,        A.ircU  K,  Wailaco  u  opiaioa  on  this  point  j  A.SNL'AL  X., 
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inatioDS,  while  I  have  occupied  myself  with  the  bibliographical,  loolo- 

gical  and  geographical  portions  of  the  work. 

The  Birds  described  in  this  work,  which  i'^  accompanied  by  400  plates 
and  a  map  shewing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Couas,  number 
224  species,  of  which  130  are  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  numerous 
series  which  I  have  collected  have  shown  that  in  Madagascar,  where 
there  are  two  altogether  different  regions,  one  mountainous  and  humid, 
the  other  flat,  sandy,  and  dry,  the  Birds,  sprung  originally  from 
common  parents,  but  now  collected  together  in  these  different  centres, 
how,  and  alwajrs  in  the  same  way,  differences  of  form  and  plmnage. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Couas  or  Malagasv  Cuckoos,  of 
which  certain  specie*;  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  side,  others  of  whicli 
are  onl\-  found  m  the  west,  and  one  of  which  even  inhabits  exclusively 
the  central  region,  has  engaged  my  attention  very  specially. 

Without  here  enlarging  on  the  minute  studies  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  upon  the  Birds,  and  which  has  thrown  light  upon  very 
itttorestlnff  tets,  I  will  say  that  this  monograph,  as  well  as  that  upon 
the  Indrisinie  which  I  have  already  spoken  of,  is,  both  from  a  descriptive 
and  anatomical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  follness  of 
the  drawings,  one  of  the  most  complete  which  has  ever  been  published 
upon  the  fanna  of  any  coontiy,  without  even  excepting  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

29.  — lAste  des  Reptiles  nouveaux  dkouverfs  ^  Madagascar  en  1866  {Rev. 
ft  Mi!^^.  de  Zfxrl.,  juilkt  1867).  These  Reptiles,  namely  two  Tortoises, 
seven  Saurians  and  a  Serpent,  come  from  the  south-west  coast.  Many 
of  these  do  not  belong  to  anv  known  genera,  and  present  a  very  special 
interest  when  considered  m  connection  with  the  Malagasy  ntuna. 
I  will  mention,  among  others,  a  river  Tortoise  which  closely  approaches 
the  American  types,  and  especially  a  Lizard  which,  with  the  organisation 
of  a  Gecko,  has  the  head  and  entire  body  covered  with  scales  like  tiles, 

md  which  connects  together  two  such  very  distinct  families  as  those  of 
the  Geckos  and  the  Skinks. 

30.  — Description  de  Reptiles  nouveaux  dkouverts pendant  Vannee  1869  sur 
la  cote  ouest  de  Madagascar  {Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zml.,  sept.  1869).  This 
Notice  contains  the  diagnoses  of  eleven  new  Reptiles,  of  which  several 
belong  to  genera  which  have  never  yet  been  described  as  in  Madagascar. 

Madagascar  en  1870  {Ann.  dcs  Set.  nat.,  5<  gir,,  Zoologie,  t.  xv,  1871).  I 
have  in  this  Notice  described  six  Sanrians  and  seven  Batrachians.  Among 

the  Saurians,  I  will  cite  three  new  species  of  Chameleon  which  must  be 
added  to  those  numerous  ones  already  known  from  Madagascar ;  this 
island  seems  to  the  place  of  the  origination  of  these  curious  Saurians. 

3a. — Description  d' une  nouvelle  espccc  dc  ChamUion  de  Madagascar  {Bull^ 
de  la  Soc.  Philom.^  1880.  In  co-operation  with  M.  L^on  Vaillant).  This 
Notice  contains  a  description  of  a  new  Chameleon  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  from  the  eastern  side  of  MadMscar,  and  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  Chamlton  furd/er.  This  is  the  twenty-foUrth  Malagasy 
species  of  this  very  aberrant  genus  of  Saurians. 

33, — Description  de  guelques  especes  nmnelles  de  Lipidoptents  {Rev.  et 
Mag.  de  Zool.^  aoOt  1867  .    Hir^^e  Lepide;  tera,  to  the  niiml^tr  of  th'-ee, 

have  been  discovered  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  From  this 
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same  region  I  have  brouL^ht  the  beautiful  Papilio  antenor,  whose  home 
was  unknown,  although  described  by  Drury  in  the  last  century ;  and 
also  several  species  which  have  never  been  described  iruin  Madafrascar, 
among  others,  a  Pieris,  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  Arabian  iauua. 

l^.-^ObufvaHom  mr  U  gistnuni  4kt  mufi  de  ^i£pyomi«  (C*mpta 
rmdmt  di  rAead,  4n  Stt\,  9  sept.  1867).  Tfaie  atlentioii  of  the  Academy 
has  been  called  at  diflterent  times  by  Isidore  Geoffrof  Saint-Hilaiie  to  a 
gigantic  Bird,  whose  existence  has  been  sbowa  by  some  enormoiii  eggs 
coming  from  the  south  of  MndriL'asrar,  ej^gs  much  larger  than  those  oi 
all  known  birds,  since  their  capacity  exccpds  8  litres,  and  their  volume 
equals  that  of  six  Ostrich  eggs.  Some  fragments  of  bone  found  besides 
these  eggs  led  Isid.  G.  Saint-Hilaire  to  think  that  they  belonged  to  s 
gigantic  three-toed  bird,  which  he  has  described  under  the  name  01 
jEpyomit  maxmut.  The  nameioiw  fragments  of  eggs  which  I  ha\'e 
collected,  mingled  with  sub-fossil  land  shells,  in  the  sand-hills  which 
border  the  south  coast  of  Madagascar,  enable  me  to  sajr  that  if  this 
gigantic  bird  is  not  now  existing,  it  haa  been  living  at  a  irerj  leceat 
epoch,  since  its  remains  are  found  in  the  most  recent  formations,  whose 
deveiopmrnt  indeed  continues  up  to  the  present  ('ay.  Mr.  Dawson 
Rowley  thinks  that  the  egg-shells  collected  at  Cape  Saint-Mary  do  not 
belong  to  the  dEpyomis  mtiximus,  and  that  they  come  from  a  difiereat 
species,  to  which  he  has  given  the  iiaine  oi  /E,Grandiduri. 

SS'—Sur  Us  dkowertf  »ooi  >g,qui:s  faiUi  wkmrnmrni  d  Madagfucar  {Comptes 
raid,  de  tAcad,  det  Sci.^  t.  Ixvii.  14  dte*  i868p  et  Amm.  da  Set\  im/.p  Zoalogiit 
50  s6r,  t.  z«  i868)«  In  this  Notice,  M.  H.  Milne-Edwards  has  pieaoDted 
to  the  Academy  ibi  extract  from  a  letter  in  which  I  gave  him  infofmation 
of  the  discovery,  which  I  made  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  of 
fossil  bones  of  a  new  small  Hippopotamus,  of  a  Zebu,  of  the  colossal 
Bird  known  im  l^r  the  name  oi  ^Epyornis  maximum,  of  two  large  lortoises, 
and  of  a  still  unknown  Crocodile.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  been  believed 
that  the  fauna  ui  Madagascar  did  not  possess  any  representative  of  the 
order  of  Pachydermata.  The  discovery  of  a  Hippopotamus  pecunar  to 
this  island,  which  has  coincided  with  that  of  the  fiasn-hog»  hu  modiiied 
the  opinions  of  nataralista  on  this  point. 

}fij^Nouv€lies  observaiio^u  sur  ies  camcihu  mologiques  et  Us  t^fmsim  di 
i'Mpyomis  ds  Madagascar ;  with  eleven  plates  {Ann.  des  Sd*  natssr^  t*xii. 
1869.    In  co-operation  with  M.  Alph.  Milne-Edwards). 

The  fragments  of  bone  which  Lsid.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  received  io 
1 85 1,  at  the  same  time  as  the  eggs  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  did 
not  enable  him  to  determine  in  any  exact  way  the  natural  affinities  of 
the  /Epyornis  ma.ximus,  GiiortVoy  Saint-Hilaire  arranged  it  among  the 
Short-winged  birds,  Valenciennes  placed  it  near  the  Penguins  and  the 
Auks,  and  M.  Bianconi  maintained  that  it  was  a  large  Biid»of-prey  neailj 
allied  to  the  Vultures. 

The  discovery  which  I  made  in  1867  at  Amb61ints4trana,  on  the  sooth* 
west  coast  of  Madagascar,  of  various  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  this 
Bird,  has  shown  in  the  clearest  manner  that  they  comr  fr  m  a  Bird 
belonging  to  the  Sliort-winged  family,  having  only  three  anterior  toes. 
It  is  also  evident  that  it  had  extraordinarily  massive  proportions,  its  feet 
being  oi  a  biiic  one  could  hardly  have  linagined.    These  characieristics 

remove  it  from  the  Ostriches,  the  Cassowaries,  and  the  Emeus,  and 
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ally  it  more  to  the  Dinomis  and  the  Apteryx,  althoiigli  U  is  distiagalabed 

from  them  by  profound  differences  of  internal  organization,  amongst 
others  by  the  presence  of  highly  developed  air  passages,  which  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  thii'^h-bones. 

The  bones  which  I  have  lound  show  that  the  height  of  3  m.  60  [11  ft. 
9  in.j  assigned  by  Isid.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  to  the  jS/>yornis  maximus  is 
very  macb  too  g^t ;  it  would  bardlv  in  fact  exceed  a  m.  [6  ft.  6  in.] ; 
but  if  it  was  not  the  tallest  of  all  known  birds,*  it  was  evidently  tne 
bulkiest  and  most  massive  one.  The  portions  of  bones  of  much  smaller 
Buee  which  were  mingled  with  those  just  mentioned  belong  to  two  species 
^vbich  present  much  the  same  general  featiures,  but  which  differ  also  in 
man  v  respects.  The  existence  in  ^Tad^crasrar  of  a  group  of  large  short- 
winged  Birds  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Dmornis  and  the  Apter}x  seems 
to  establish  some  new  relations  between  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar. 
It  is  undeniable  that  these  birds  have  lived  in  the  epoch  during  which 
man  has  inhabited  Madagascar,  but,  destitnte  of  means  of  defence, 
they  were  rapidly  destroyed  and  have  for  a  long  time  past  disappeared. 

l'].-—SurU  CrocodiU/ossile  d^AwMmU^ttmm(Compt^^  rend,  de  PAcad, 
dsi  Saertm,  15  juillet  1872.  In  co-operation  with  M.  Vailiant).  The 
bones  of  Crocodiles  which  I  found  mingled  with  the  fragments  of  those 
of  the  Hippopotamus  and  of  the  ^pyornis  belong  to  a  different  species 
from  that  which  now  mhabits  the  waters  of  Madagascar  {Crocodilus 
madagascariensis)  ;  for  while  this  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  slenderness 
and  length  of  its  snoul,  and  is  allied  to  the  common  Crocodile,  the  fossil 
species,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Crocod&us  ntbutius,  has 
hardly  any  nearer  neighboor  than  the  convex-beaded  Crocodile  of 
India,  or  the  black  Croo>dile  of  Senegal*  It  is  curious  that  this  specieSi 
which  I  have  found  fossil  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  now  lives 
only  in  the  great  lake  of  Alaotra  in  Antsibdnaka,  its  last  re^ge,  where 
also  it  will  not  long  remain,  as  this  lake  is  filling  up  by  degrees,  and  its 
extent  diminishing  every  year.  It  was  evidently  a  lacustrine  Crocodile 
which  was  common  in  Madagascar  when  this  island,  extending  far 
towards  the  east»  and  not  having  been  yet  overturned  by  the  granitic 
eruption,  was  covered  by  enormous  lakes  i  and  here  the  Hippopotami, 

whose  remains  I  have  discovered  in  sacfa  abundance,  were  found  in  large 
numbers* 

sB.—C/n  Voyage  scumiifl/fm  d  Madagatear  (Revue  scientifique^  187a). 
This  Notice  contains  a  general  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Mada* 
gascar,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  species. 

TnmiUhi  fim  thi  Fftmh  of  AIfiud  Giuun>tDXBa« 

B^f  jAins  Sniia,  Juv  •  ^*) 


•  XJio      of  Uie  Dimmii  giganUus  viiric«  from  2  ia>  50  [4  ft.  a  in. J  to  3  m.  [9  ft.  10  iiuj. 
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TRAVELS  AND  PERILS  AMONG  THE  WILD  TRIBES 
IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

the  29th  of  July  1887  I  crossed  the  river  Miaantiiaaiia,  two  days' 
\J  journey  to  the  west  or  S^tao^at  and  stood  for  the  first  time  \n  the 
Bara  country,  which  I  had  so  often  visited  in  thought  since  I  baptized  Jo* 

ba,  that  promisini^  Rara  youth  who  so  urg-ently  begged  for  missionaries 
for  his  people.  I  first  travelled  three  days  north-west,  along  the  said  river, 
till  it  joins  the  Onimamty.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  couotiy,  with  mountains 
shaped  Uke  cones  and  towecn.  It  Is  only  now  and  then  that  a  grillage  is  to 
be  seen,  and  the  inhabitants  are  frightened  on  seeing  a  white  man  for  the 
first  time.  Some  of  them  try  to  hide  ;  in  others  curiosity  gets  the  better  of 
fear,  and  thesi*  come  running  to  have  a  look  at  the  strant^e  human  being  ; 
but  they  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  laughing,  making  a  noise,  and  exchanging 
their  opinions.  Their  'kings'— although  it  is  hardlv  correct  to  can  raeim 
Idngs,  as  Queen  RinavAlona  governs  the  whole  Island,  but  they  give  then- 
selvrs  that  title  -approach  one  af^er  another  to  en<]vari\  '  Where  do  you  rp-r^ 
from,  and  whither  are  you  going?"  but  none  of  tlicm  dare  touch  my  hand, 
lest  I  should  use  secret  charms  to  bnag  misfortune.  On  entering  one  of 
the  towns  I  meet  a  drunliajd,  who  persecutes  ne  partly  with  abuse,  and 
partly  with  flattery.  Further  on  another  man  asks  me,  pointing  to  the 
moon,  "Is  it  good  ?  Is  it  God  ?  Ought  I  to  adore  it?"  We  seek  rest,  but 
sleep  will  not  favour  us  ;  thaka  (rum)  has  done  its  work  on  the  mcil  and 
Women  of  the  village,  and  tiic  noise  goes  on  nearly  all  ni^^ht  lung. 

Having  reached  the  Onimainty  river,  we  followed  it  first  one  day's  journey 
to  the  south-west,  thraugh  an  uninhabited  country.  We  were  not  without  our 
fears  lest  the  unknown  guide  might  try  to  jom  the  robbers.  In  a  little 
village  on  the  border  of  this  country  he  wanted  very  urgently  to  stay  for 
the  day  ;  at  the  same  time  his  companion  disappeared,  and  this  was  a  rather 
bad  sign ;  but  we  prepared  to  set  off  very  eaity  in  the  OMraing^  and  he  was 
oblised  to  give  in. 

We  next  travelled  s"':thw;irds  for  three  days'  journey,  along  the  Oni- 
mainty, till  we  reached  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Menamaty.  In  this  country 
there  were  several  villages,  whose  inhabitants  received  us  m  a  very  friendly 
manner.  Only  in  one  village,  where  the  king  was  not  pcesent  at  oar  arrival 
^d  they  insist  on  turning  us  (uit  until  he  came  back.  The  king  was  very 
angr^',  but  after  I  had  spoken  to  him  for  a  while,  his  anger  disappeared,  ana 
he  permitted  us  to  stay.  He  had  several  women  whom  he  had  stolen  from 
the  B^tsileo  country,  and  probably  he  was  afraid  oi  iheir  telling  us  about 
their  hard  lot  and  about  bis  robberies. 

The  valley  through  which  the  Onimainty,  together  with  soma  of  iti  tribu- 
taries, flows  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  which 
arc  the  boundaries  brtween  ihe  B4ra  and  the  SAkilAva  countries,  and  on 
the  east  by  other  lofty  mountain  ridges.  The  country  here  beautitul,  but 
not  very  fertile. 

In  one  of  the  villages,  we  saw  a  bull  being  killed  close  to  two  lofty  poles 

which  were  ^reefed  between  the  houses  and  were  worshipped  a-^  idols.  At 
the  foot  of  the  poles  a  little  tire  w  is  burning,  and  next  to  this  the  bull  wa? 
lying  tied  up.  The  idol  priest  prayed  to  the  gods  for  wealth  and  succ^^ss, 
and  a  long  life  without  any  illness,  and  *that  they  might  be  Cool.*  The  best 
being  intense  at  the  time,  one  could  easily  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
last  word  in  the  prayer  At  tht-  head  of  the  crowd  was  a  woman  with  a 
a  cup  of  watef  in  hor  hand.  After  the  prayer,  she  q",ivp  the  cup  to  the 
pncst.   He  then  sprinkled  the  water  on  the  crowd,  on  ihc  bull,  and  on  the 
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Idols.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  while,  as  if  he  was  thiukine  of  giving  roe  a 
splash  too,  but  he  omitted  it.  He  then  took  the  butcher's  Icnife  and  handed 
it  to  one  of  the  men.  It  was  piteous  to  see  how  long^  a  time  it  was  before 
thev  £ot  the  puor  animal  killed.  A  little  oiece  of  beef  was  laid  on  the  fire, 
aiMl  t&A  rest  was  divided  maumg  the  mwa* 

One  dajr,  as  we  were  standing  by  the  Onimainty,  the  fmiramlia  (baaim) 
were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing  stones  into  the  river;  when  our  guide 
called  out  to  them,  "Don  t  throw  stone  s  into  the  nvor,  it  has  andrtana 
(nobles)  in  it."  Ue  then  explained  tu  uii  that  the  andriana  changed  into 
crocodiles  ^eo  they  died. 

Very  often  it  was  said  to  me,  "The  wUte  men  are  like  God;"  but  I 
corrected  them,  showing  them  that  we  were  weak  human  beings  like  them- 
selves.   They  then  told  me  that  Queen  Rar.;ivalona  had  asked  the  Euro- 

geans  to  give  her  a  preservative  against  uiunderstorms;  and  they  accord- 
igly  gaive  her  guns,  wliich  wm  as  power&l  as  the  thunder  and  lightning ; 
thiis  trying:  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  assertion.  From  Menamaty 
the  Onimainty  runs  to  the  west ;  and  hereabouts  there  is  but  little  population. 
We  followed  the  read  to  the  south-west ;  and  after  having  travelled  for 
four  hours,  we  came  uo  higii  gruuud,  from  which  we  had  a  view  over  the 
western  part  oC  tiie  Bara  ooiiDtty*  Tills  is  an  extensive  tract  of  flat  oountiy 
covered  with  palms  and  smaller  trees  and  bush.  When  viewing  these  vast 
plains  from  an  elevated  point,  one  gets  the  impres-^ion  of  looking  over  the 
sea.  W  o  C(ontinued  our  journey  in  a  westerly  direction  for  two  days,  and 
then  fouod  that  this  low  laud  lias  two  rivers,  the  Malio  and  the  Laiainy, 
which  join  the  Onimainty.  These  rivers  had  little  water,  for  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  diy  season*  but  in  the  wet  season  they  are  quite  full,  and  thi  n 
are  very  dangerous  to  ford  on  account  of  the  loose  sand  m  their  beds.  The 
traveller  may  sink  so  deep  into  the  sand  that  it  is  very  difficult,  nay,  uften 
impossible,  to  get  out  of  it  again.  If  one  but  begins  to  stick  fast,  the  sand 
carried  down  hy  the  wster  will  accnmulate  against  the  unfortunate  traveikr 
until  ha  is  huried  underneath  it ;  so  tliese  rivers  are  very  much  dreaded. 
Canoes  are  not  used  here,  and  it  %vould  indeed  be  ditiicuU  to  use  them,  as 
the  river  runs  with  a  very  strong  current;  communication  is  therefore  very* 
dilEculi  m  the  rainy  season.  Here  we  find  a  scattered  population,  divided 
between  some  petty  kings,  who  are  very  great  In  their  own  estimatioii ;  but 
they  acknowledge  Ranavalooa  as  Queen,  and  pay  her  homage  aa  their  « 
'mother.' 

To  the  west  of  the  low  land  we  saw  a  ridge,  not  very  high,  but  very  long, 
called  Lamb6sina,  which  extends  firom  the  Onimainty  in  the  north,  to  the 
Fih^rtoa  river  in  the  south.  This  ridge  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Raih&ndry, « 
which  is  on  the  border  of  the  southern  Sakalava  country,  the  tdngdom  of 
TAmpohdmana.  Raihandry  is  one  of  the  greatest  Bara  kinj^s  ;  and  long 
before  I  met  him  I  was  told  that  he  had  looo  warriors.  20,000  head  of  # 
cattle,  and  three  residences.  It  was  necessary  to  let  him  know  beforehand 
of  our  coming,  and  immediately  there  came  back  a  message  to  say  we  were 
welcome.  On  our  entering  his  town,  which,  however,  did  not  exactly  give 
an  imprecision  of  any  grandeur,  we  were  met  with  the  music  of  a  violin  and 
drum,  which  instruments  had  been  given  to  him  by  Queen  Ranavalooa  as 
a  token  of  friendship.  The  kin^ — a  man  of  about  36  years  of  age  -  was  sitting 
00  a  stone  at  the  gable  end  of  his  house,  with  his  reunue  to  the  left,  and  his 
idols  to  the  right.  An  immense  tree  in  the  courtyard  gave  us  a  pleasant 
shade;  and  at  the  back  of  his  dwelling  there  werr  some  small  houses,  out 
of  which  peeped  his  many  wives.  Ihe  king  asked  the  purpose  of  my 
journey,  and  when  I  had  answered  his  questions  he  seemed  to  be  very  wdl 
pleased.  We  soon  retired  and  were  shown  to  the  house  where  we  were  to 
stay,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king's  residence.  Late  in  the 
oveoiag  there  came  a  man  kom  the  king  to  toil  me  that  'iiia  mfljes^' 
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wanted  to  speak  to  me.   I  went  and  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire  in  kk 

house,  qtiite  alone.  He  gave  me  hi<?  hand  and  invited  me  to  sit  down  next 
to  him,  saying  there  were  many  things  of  which  he  cnuld  not  speak  to  me 
in  the  bearing  of  the  crowd.  The  hrst  matter  he  meotiooed  was  to  ask 
of  it  WM  not  poMible  forme  to  stay  witli  Mm  at  oaoe  and  teadi  his  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  bearing  of  what  he  asked  was  not  qoite  dear  to  hiia, 
since  he  al'^o  wanted  chirms  for  hi<;  {run,  so  that  he  would  never  miss  his  aim. 
("How  should  i\v'y  belu  ve  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?"')  I  explained 
to  him  that  it  would  be  very  dif&cult  for  missionaries  to  stand  the  climate 
in  thit  low- luring  land,  where  the  fever  was  ao  deadly;  to  ha  a^Bad  me  le 
travel  about  in  his  kingdom  to  see  if  no  place  comd  be  taad  viien  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  fever  would  not  be  so  dansrerons. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  comply  with  this  request,  since  1  very  much  wished 
to  travel  about  in  that  region.  We  went  first  through  the  uorthem  part  of 
Ills  kingdom,  where  the  populatioa  was  very  tcatterMr;  and  here  I  farCBiiately 
met  wim  the  lad  Joba,  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  strange  meetta^  mm  mA 
for  him  as  for  me,  for  as  T  hnd  now  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  far  away  bis 
home  was,  I  admired  still  more  his  courage  and  perseverance.  My  meeting" 
with  him  was  quite  unexpected ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  the  lime  would 
aeon  arrive  when  missionariee  would  oome  and  settle  in  the  Bam  ooontry.  He 
got  leave  from  the  king  to  be  our  guide,  on  condition  that  he  did  not  take  us 
to  the  TnnAsy  country  ;  for  it  must  not  be  said  that  a  man  from  Raihaodiy't 
kingdom  had  led  us  where,  it  was  reported,  robbers  might  attack  us. 

We  then  went  to  the  south,  along  the  Sakalava  country,  and  here  again  the 
popnlatien  is  scanty ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  came  to  the  aonthera  end  of 
the  district  called  Ilaraaiihy,  by  the  river  Fiherena,  three  or  four  days' 
journey  from  Tolia,  that  we  found  more  people,  for  here  Raihandry  has 
another  of  his  residences.  The  surroundmg  country  was  beautiful,  and  rhe^^e 
^  was  plenty  of  water  for  the  large  rice  plantations.  As  there  were  Sakalava 
«robbers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Tompohenaoa  on  tiie  eotithem  hank 
of  this  river,  the  people  were  in  constant  fear  of  them.  One  evening  some 
of  these  robbers  camo  to  the  village  where  we  were  staying,  and  tried  to 
get  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  join  them  in  attackmg  us  in  the  night. 
But  the  people  would  not  do  eo,  as  thev  knew  that  Raihandry  would  make 
them  ret^Kmaihle  for  such  an  action.  It  waa  very  fortunate  for  us,  hoth  here 
as  well  as  at  other  places,  that  Jobi  v/ns  our  guide,  for  twice  during  the  time 
he  was  with  us  it  was  proposed  to  hitn  ili  iL  be  should  become  blood  relation 
of  these  marauders  and  then  join  thcoi  m  robbiofif  us.  But  he  only  tooic. 
precautions  against  these  dangerous  people  and  led  as  on  in  safety. 

Both  here  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  tlie  Bars  country  we  met  with 
Sakalava  from  Tnlirt,  who  told  wirh  apparent  joy  of  Mr.  Rostvig  and 
his  persevering  work  among  ihcm.  Never  has  our  mission  work  in  the 
Sakalava  country  presented  itself  to  me  as  of  so  much  importance  for  the 
Bars  people  ae  it  appears  now.  There  is  ao  dmdtt  thata  nnesion  among  the 
Bara  people  and  among  the  tribes  sooth  of  the  Bare  shonld  lie  connected 
with  the  mission  on  the  west  coast,  and  would  receive  strong  sup^oit  from 
this  !  itter.  For  about  a  fortnight  we  travelled  about  in  Raihandry's 
kingdom  ;  but  we  went  on  very  slowly,  as  several  of  the  bearers  were  iU 
with  fever.  I  could  not  of  coarse  leave  them  lieliind,  but  was  obliged  ta 
watt  till  they  were  able  to  get  along.  During  this  time  I  spoln  to  eeveial 
piomisinpf  youths,  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  Joba's  example,  and  come 
to  our  mission  stations  to  get  instruction  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  people, 
having  witnessed  Liic  slave-trade  on  the  west  coast,  of  which  we  have  heard, 
had  got  so  frightened  al>ont  the  white  people  cliat  diey  dared  not  respond 
to  such  an  appeal.  It  may,  however,  be  expected  that  we  should  get  pkntf 
of  pupils  from  difT'Trnt  places,  to  be  educated  as  teachers  for  their  OWU 
people,  if  we  setUad  down  somewhere  in  the  i^a  countxy. 
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The  Bnra  take  groat  interest  in  sinking ;  and  maa^  of  (hft  pdopld  played 
tlieir  national  tunes  on  very  primitive  lostruments. 

One  morning,  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  village  where  we  bad  stayed  for 
tlie  night,  a  shocking  eceoe  took  place  oet^veen  a  mother  and  her  son.  The 

mother  maintained  that  glass  was  made  of  pnpcr,  but  the  son  denied  this, 
wtiereupon  she  got  so  anf^n'  that  she  threw  the  Lamba  given  her  by  her 
son  at  him,  saying,  "You  disgrace  me  and  reject  me  as  mother;  you  are 
my  son  no  longer  1"  The  eon  immediately  aimed  tbe  gun  that  he  was 
carrying  against  bis  breast,  putting  his  foot  to  the  trigger,  thus  intending  to 
k. ill  himself.  His  wife  cried  out,  '*He  is  crnin):^  to  kUl  himself!  don't  you 
see,  he  is  kiUing  hicTsclt.  save  him  1"  A  man  rushed  out  of  his  house  and 
SAved  the  lad,  but  hurt  himself  very  badly,  as  in  his  huny  he  struck  his 
liead  against  tbe  lintel  of  tbe  low  door. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  people  at  the  S41o  mountains,  we  set  out  hut 
tliat  place,  although  this  would  lengthen  the  journey  in  going  to  the  Tanosy 
country ;  we  accordingly  left  Ilamatihy,  and  on  the  fifth  day  we  got  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains.    Saio  is  a  very  long  muunu in  range  which  extends 
from  the  middle  of  tbe  Bara  cocmtiy  towaids  tbe  borders  <m  the  Tanosy  dis- 
trict. At  one  or  two  places  it  is  cut  through  by  narrow  passages  which  wind 
like  a  serpent  through  the  mountain  ;  and  as  the  mountain  wnll  abuts  on  the 
road  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  saying,  "The  Salo  road  cannot  be  changed;" 
and  this  road  is  so  renowned  among  the  Betsileo,  that  the  women  plait  their 
fine  stiaw  oMts  after  a  pattern  called  *tbe  Salo  road«'  When  we  got  to  tbe 
east  of  tbemonotain  we  found  an  attractive  and  slightly  billy  plain,  1500 
fpf't  nbovc  the  sea,  lying  before  us,  with  a  conside  rable  population  H^re 
much  kindness  was  shown  to  us,  and  some  people  expressed  their  wtsh 
that  we  would  come  and  settle  among  them.    The  king,  Ivoatsa,  who  is 
amid  to  have  1000  eoldiers,  I  did  not  meet,  as  be  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  tbe 
military  stations*  Ib^,  two  days*  journey  to  the  east,  where  also  part  of  his 
territory  lies.    We  were  told  that  he  also  would  be  veiy  glad  if  the  mission* 
aries  would  come  and  settle  in  his  kingdom. 

I  had  now  seen  a  threat  deal  of  the  iiaia  cuuniry,  in  which  there  are  not 
fewer  than  40  so  calfid  kin|pB,  who  tight  with  each  other  very  frequently.  In  * 
order  to  show  what  Bara  kings  can  hght  about,  I  will  give  the  following  story. 
About  the  time  that  we  came  to  Raihandr>'*s  village,  he  had  a  fight  with  his 
father's  brother.  Raibira,  because  he  had  named  one  of  his  sons  after  his  • 
jk^raudfather.   The  uncle  thought  that  he  had  the  greater  right  tu  make  use  of 
this  name;  so  be  and  bis  people  set  out,  of  course  secretly,  and  stole  100 s 
head  of  cattle  from  the  kingdom  of  his  nephew.    Some  men  on  each  mde 
were  killed,  and  more  were  wounded.    The  people  appear  to  like  such  marau- 
ding expeditions,  for  one  man,  who  seemed  to  be  a  chief,  showed  me  his 
hands,  saying^,  "Look  at  the  soft  skin  on  my  hands ;  my  business  is  to  go 
about  plttoderi  ng.   The  gun  is  my  spade« "  Most  of  the  grown*up  men  among 
this  people  spoke  as  freely  of  robbmg  as  they  did  of  reaping  the  com  they  • 
had  sown  themselves.    Thoy  also  frequently  steal  people,  for  we  met  several 
persons  who  had  been  stolen  from  the  interior  provinces  and  \shi)  were  bring  ♦ 
held  as  slaves.    When  the  bearers  were  pounding  rice  or  fetching  hrewoud, 
these  unlbrtunate  ones  would  come  and  tell  them  secretly  of  their  mis* 
fortunes  and  of  their  longing  to  see  their  beloved  relatives  again.    It  was 
impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  for  them  ;  but  we  hope  thnt  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  will  eventually  put  an  end  to  this  great  source  oi  misery.    When  a 
king  dies,  ^undenng  expeditions  are  made  not  only  faito  neighbouring  t 
kingdoms,  but  even  among  the  subjects  of  the  deceased  king,  even  although 
they  may  be  among  his  C)e5t  friends!    On  such  exptditions  they  kilt  the 
people  and  steal  their  cattle  ;  and  this  is  lo<>ked  upon  as  one  of  the  proper 
accompaniments  of  a  royal  funeral.    The  reason  of  this  custom  is,  not  so 
much  to  give  the  deceased  king  property  with  him  in  the  grave,  as  to  be  a 
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protecCTbn  for  the  living  king ;  for  is  ^ny  one  may  be  killed  wbeo  a  ki^g  dim 
nobody  will  like  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Nearly  all  the  Bara  carry  on  trade  on  the  west  coast,  cattle  being'  their 
chief  article  of  aale ;  while  guns,  gunpowder,  and  butteta  are  bought  by  thea 

in  large  quantities.    A  great  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  capable  ef 

,  bearing  arms  have  guns.  In  addition  to  guns  they  also  use  spears,  but  these 
tht-y  make  themselves.  As  the  people  go  about  so  frequently  on  plundering 
expeditions,  agriculture  is  very  much  neglected  ;  and  besides  this,  the  wild 

I  boars,  whidi  are  found  here  in  large  numbers,  destroy  a  great  daal  of  wlwt  is 
planted. 

As  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  road  by  wr^y  of  Thosy  was  impracticable,  we 
did  not  go  in  that  direction.   Joba,  who  \ms  not  permitted  to  go  any  further, 
returned  to  his  home,  and  we  got  another  guiae.   We  then  started  in  a 
southerly  direction,  east  of  the  Salo  mountains,  in  order  to  reach  the  Taaosf 
<  country  ;  and  the  further  we  travelled  to  the  south,  the  more  scattered  becaaie 
the  population.    On  the  third  day  we  hoped  to  reach  one  of  the  Bara  kings 
furthest  to  the  south,  Raifompdtsa,  who  has  800  soldiers.    But  as  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  we  were  surrounded  by  robbers; 
and  this  is  how  it  came  about :  we  had  just  came  through  a  very  narrow 
valley  with  steep  mountains  on  both  sides,  along  the  river  Sdkamar^,  a  trOMi- 
tary  of  the  Onilahy.    As  we  passed  a  village  named  libohAzo  some  men 
came  running  after  us,  requesting  us  to  go  up  to  the  town  ;  but  as  we  hoped 
» to  reach  the  village  of  the  king  on  that  day,  we  excused  ourselves.    The  men 
followed  us  until  we  stopped  a  little  further  on  by  the  banin  of  the  rim  to 
cook  our  rice.    It  was  then  just  noon  :  I  sat  down  to  read  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  ;  all  nature  surrounding  us  was  beautiful  ;  the  birds  «Tng  sweetly  in 
the  tops  of  the  green  trees  which  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  up  the  mountain  sides.   The  men  disappeared  uttering  threats,  and  before 
we  had  finished  our  rioe  they  came  back,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  pe<^, 
requesting  us  peremptorily  to  come  up  to  the  village.   I  answered  that  we  were 
ready  to  go  with  them,  but  first  they  must  tell  me  what  they  intended  to  do  to 
us  when  we  arrived  in  the  village.    Immediately  they  seized  their  guns  and 
formed  a  circle  round  me,  crying  out,  "Seize  htm  I  seize  him  1"    A  man  just 
in  front  f  me  cocked  his  gun  and  was  ready  to  aim  at  me ;  another,  at  my 
back,  had  a  stone  in  his  hand  :   in  Hhey  h.id  nlr-  ady  thrown  stones  at  my 
people,  without,  however,  hitting  them.    I  ran  up  to  the  chief  of  the  robbers 
and  said,  "Here  I  am  ;  seize  me,  if  you  like."    But  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
no  power  to  do  me  any  harm,  although  I  was  standing  among  them  no- 
armed.   They  then  shouted,  *'Seize  his  men  I    Kill  his  men  V*   As  we  had 
9r'Vt  ral  tinii's  been  in  apprehension  of  robbers,  I  had  told  mv  bi^-irers  b(>fore 
hand  thai  they  were  to  run  off  at  once  if  we  were  attacked,  for  resistance 
would  of  course  be  in  vain.   I  had,  with  this  in  view,  given  every  one  of  them  a 
little  money  and  a  few  small  things,  so  that  thejr  need  not  be  at  a  loss  shonkl  we 
be  separated.   They  consequently  were  soon  hidden  in  the  dense  forest.  The 
robbers  thfn  rried  out,  "Take  his  baggage,  his  men  have  left  him  "  Bli* 
immt^dia  (  ly  some  of  my  men  were  at  the  place,  to  show  that  they  had  not 
ruu  away.    I  asked  the  robbers  to  take  me  to  king  Raifompotsa.  but  this 
request  made  them  still  more  angry.   As  It  would  be  possible  for  the  mmro- 
mtta  to  run  away  if  I  was  attacked  outside  the  village,  iriiile  if  we  all  were 
once  insidf  the  town,  we  should  be  left  to  their  tender  mercies,  I  said  that  if  they 
would  not  be  quiet,  so  that  we  might  speak  to  each  other  like  friend*:,  they 
had  b*:tter  do  with  me  w  hat  liicy  pleased  at  once,  for  I  would  not  go  with  them. 
They  began  to  call  for  order,  but  tnis  was  obtained  very  slowly,  but  at  last  it  was 
possible  to  be  heard*   I  tried  to  speak  in  a  friendly  way  to  them,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  reason.    I  told  them  of  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  what  had 
f-nnde  me  come  to  th«-ni.  and  that  I  intended  tn  <rn  to  the    rnn'^'^v  distrirf. 
Then  I  said  that  we  would  go  with  them  to  liic  vilia^c,  ii  they  wuuiii  treat  U9 
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like  friends.  It  was  of  course  very  easy  for  them  to  i^ve  such  a  promise,  and 
they  at  once  cried  nnt,  ''Of  course  you  are  our  friends  '  Do  come  with  us  !" 
Hoping  that  they  might  spare  us,  I  promised  lo  come  as  soon  as  all  the 
mmromita  weie  gathered  together.  Some  of  them  not  beiog  willing  to  come 
out  of  the  forest  wUle  I  was  surrotmded  by  the  robbera,  these  went  on  in 
front  of  towards  the  village.  I  then  saw  that  six  of  my  men  were  m!«=;'^ir!^. 
We  called  out  for  them,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  three  of  tliem  appoait  d, 
but  the  other  three  did  not  show  themselves.  Were  they  prisoners  in  Uie 
forest?  or  hud  they  run  away  for  good  and  all  ?  we  asked,  we  continned  shout* 
xtifn^  until  we  discovered  them  high  up  on  the  mountain  above  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  They  had  nin  up  there  to  be  able  to  see  what  was  ijfoiner  on 
below  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  they  now  came  running  down  towards 
us. 

We  followed  the  men,  who,  brandishing  their  spears  and  guns,  and  shout- 
ing their  war-cries,  led  U'^  on  to  the  village.  Soon  after  our  arrival  there  we 
found  that  a  CT'^ncf  of  robbers  bclontj^ing-  to  another  king  lay  hidden  in  the  ^ 
forest  a  little  further  on,  near  the  road,  in  order  to  seize  us,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. A  kabiry  was  then  held  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  us. 
The  old  chief  of  the  village  at  last  declared,  "The  white  man  is  not  to  be 
killed.  The  king  must  be  consulted,  and  everything  i'^  to  be  done  as  ho 
xvj «h<»'^  "  1 1  was  on  VV^ednesday  that  we  wen-  seized  ;  and  on  Thursday  we  were 
stiii  kept  prisoners,  and  it  was  said  that  we  could  not  meet  Uic  king  before 
Sunday.  Of  course  I  was  on  my  guard  as  to  our  position,  and  I  got  to  Imow 
for  certain  Uiat  they  would  take  my  maromtia.  Most  of  these  were 
scholars,  some  from  brother  Mecg.  some  from  my  own  station ;  and  as  they 
were  youn^.  they  would  st'll  at  a  high  price.  What  they  would  do  with  me,  4 
I  could  not  get  to  know  fully.  1  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  their  depriving 
me  of  ray  brave  kind  men  and  selling  them  as  staves,  or  perhaps  even  killing 
the  oldiMt  and  most  clever  of  them.  As  for  myself,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  ecrape  ;  so  T  resolved  to  be  loft  alone,  and  they  were  secretly 
prepared  for  tr>'ing  to  escape  OS  soon  as  practicable,  in  order  if  possible  to 
sa.ve  their  lives. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  a  little  after  noon,  they  were  to  try  to  get  out  of  the 

village  without  attracting  attention,  as  if  merely  to  fetch  fire-wood ;  so  one 
by  one  they  parted  from  me.  In  order  not  to  be  discovered,  th'-v  were  obliged 
to  restrain  their  feelings  ;  but  it  was  very  hard  to  say  good-bye  to  each  other, 
and  it  was  an  affecting  parting,  for  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  we  were  to  meet 

;  no  more  in  this  world.  To  describe  all  tnat  happened  to  me  in  Uie  immediate 
future  would  take  me  away  from  the  purpose  of  this  narrati\  e  ;  so  I  will  only 
HK^ntion  a  few  facts  16  show  what  the  missionaries  who  intend  to  settle  in 
this  country  must  be  prepared  for. 

When  the  last  of  the  maromiia  had  disappeared,  I  was  left  alone  among 
ttaeee  wild  and  cruel  people.  It  was  a  trying  time>  for  it  was  a  time  dividea 
between  fear  and  hope.  Were  my  dear  followers  to  get  happily  free  or  were 
they  to  be  caught  This  question  absorbed  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  as  it 
were  walking  on  hot  coals.  The  first  hour  passed,  and  1  only  heard  some 
gun*shots  ^<we  by,  which  told  me  that  the  people  were  still  at  tne  celebration  • 
of  the  circumcision,  which  had  been  going  on  night  and  day  with  shouting, 
laughter,  noise,  and  yelling  of  drunken  men,  ever  since  onr  arrival.  The 
evening  came,  nnd  still  1  had  heard  nothing  to  make  me  uneasy.  The  tna- 
romita  must  iiave  got  well  through  the  danger  for  this  day,  and  I  was 
exceedingly  happy.  The  Lord  would  carry  them  through  the  danger  and 
be  their  protection  in  their  perilous  flight. 

The  prospect  of  being  able  to  complete  the  journey  was  not  very  brij^ht, 
but  I  could  only  leave  the  matter  in  (iod's  hands;  if  it  was  His  will  that 

I    I   should  proceed,  lie  would  open  the  road,  and  this  thought  sustained 

my  courage.    I  then  thought  about  how  I  was  to  get  a  trustworthy 
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servant.  As  to  fctchin;:j-  water  and  firewood,  and  cookint;-  rice,  1  could  do 
that  myself ;  but  whea  1  left  the  house  they  would  steal  my  b^^age  and 
thus  noiake  it  Impossible  for  me  to  continue  the  journey,  even  u  i  dumld 
escape.  But  the  Lord  is  omnipotent;  He  has  many  servants,  and  He  conU 
send  me  one  of  them  if  He  chose,  and  therefore  I  asked  Him  to  send  me  onr. 
if  it  was  His  will.  This  prayer  wis  soon  answered,  for  on  that  very  same 
evening,  Josefa,  a  Christian  from  Soatanana,  the  strongest,  bravest,  and 
perhaps  tne  liest  Christian  among  my  martmUa,  came  back  to  me.  On 
leaving  the  village  he  missed  the  road  and  could  not  find  his  feUows.  Three 
times  he  ran  into  the  r«>rost  in  different  directions  to  trace  them,  but  did  not 
find  them  ;  so  then  he  beUevod  it  to  be  (iod's  will  that  he  was  to  rejoin  rne. 
In  Josefa  I  found  a  servant  whom  I  could  trust  in  everything.  I  shall  here 
quote  a  few  lines  firom  my  diary.  "I  was  very  glad  that  Josefa  declared  bim* 
self  to  be  ready,  nay,  happy,  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  Lord's  cause,  if  sucb 
should  be  Ills  will.  His  parents  are  still  livinq-,  and  he  is  a  married  man  with 
two  children  ;  but  he  leaves  them  all  in  God's  hands,'* 

*  On  Sunday,  Raifompotsa  and  another  king  from  the  neighbourhood,  Ivan- 
dra,  came  to  the  village  to  meet  me.  But  as  soon  as  Raifompotsa  heard  that 
some  of  the  men  had  determined  to  treat  me  badly,  he  at  once  left,  fearin;ij 
that  maromita  who  had  i^onc  to  the  interior  mi^-ht  tell  where  they  had 
left  mo.  In  his  country  it  secined  as  if  everybody  did  what  he  chose.  Ijiter 
in  the  aftemooD  I  was  called  to  king  Ivandia  and  a  wlude  crowd  of  p^ple 
I  ul  .  anced  to  the  centre  of  the  gatneriog  and  sat  down,  (It  is  tiie  cnstoo 

•  in  the  Rara  country  to  be  seated  when  addressing-  the  kincr.)  T  was  nskci. 
•'Where  are  you  i^oin^  r"  As  it  oi  currcd  to  me  that  if  they  were  iirotn;^'  lo 
attack  me,  they  would  hardly  do  it  in  the  village,  but  rather  on  the  road,  on 
my  leaving,  I  said,  "I  will  answer  that  question  when  you  have  told  me  if  I 
have  done  anything  wrong  while  among  you.'*  There  was  first  a  long  silence; 
then  they  whi«;pered  to  one  another,  then  cried  otit,*'  "You  are  to  bo  killed  !" 

I  answ'cred,  "If  I  had  fi.-ared  to  die  1  had  not  c  ome  to  you.  Hut  the  living 
God  has  given  me  His  word,  in  which  lie  says  that  whea  this  earthly  house 
breaks  down,  He  will  take  me  to  Himself  in  heaven ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
fSear  death.*' 

"You  detain  us  !    We  do  not  allow  yon  to  speak  ;  do  not  speak  any  m(?re  !" 

"You  have  to  a  certain  extent  tied  my  feet,  and  you  also  want  to  shut  my 
mouth,  but,  excuse  me,  I  have  not  done  yet.  God  has  given  us  His  word,  not 
to  keep  it  for  ourselves,  but  to  give  it  to  others,  and  therefore  to  you  also.  We 
arc  in  debt  to  you  as  long  as  we  have  not  brought  you  His  word.  But  we 
intend  bringing  it  to  you,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  my  coming  to  you." 

"Do  not  speak  any  longer.  The  king  is  in  a  hurry  lo  get  oft.  Where  are 
the  presents  ?** 

"This  book  (the  Bible)  here  in  my  hand  contains  the  word  of  God,  and  yoa 
will  be  very  happy  if  you  receive  it.  I  will  only  point  out  to  you  onethini;'; 
that  this  word  will  work  changes  among  you  :  when  you  believe  in  God  and 
.obey  His  word,  you  will  no  more  bury  new-born  infants  aUve  in  the  ant-hiUs.** 
(This  very  often  happens,  of  which  more  further  on.) 

Thev  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  as  if  ^oiog  to  ask.  "Is  this 
true  ?  I  repeated  my  question,  "II.ivc  I  done  anythmg  wrong  while  among 
you  ?"    The  king  answered,  "You  have  done  nothing  wrong. 

"If  so,  I  will  continue  my  journey  southwards  to  the  Tanosy  country,  anJ 
then,  O  king,  you  will  know  that  if  I  am  attacked  on  the  road,  it  is  without 
cause,  for  you  yourselves  have  said  that  I  have  done  no  harn." 

"Yes,"  they  cried,  "everything  is  finished  now;  but  where  are  tht 
presents  ?** 

"No,  it  is  not  finished  yet.  Where  is  the  guide?  and  when  sliall  1  Ix' 
permitted  to  go  ?  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  on,  as  the  rainy  season  is 
drawing  near.  You  must  permit  me  to  go  to-morrow." 
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"No,  not  fo-morrow ;  with  us  it  is  not  pennitted  to  start  on  Mondays;  but « 

you  may  go  on  Tuesday." 

"I  must  wait  then.   But  who  is  to  be  my  guide  ?   You  know  that  both  the 
and  the  bearers  from  the  interior  have  left  me,  and  I  am  sitting  here 
Tike  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing." 

"You  shall  have  men,  you  shall  have  many  men.  But  where  are  the  • 
presents  ?   We  are  in  a  hurry." 

I  gave  them  four  iambas,  two  dollars,  and  two  spades,  for  ironware  is  very  • 
Highly  valued  by  the  Bars.   But  they  all  cried  at  once,  **lt  is  not  eaoogfa  I 
The  king  is  to  go  shares  with  the  people.    Fetch         th'ngs  !" 

1  answered,  '  Tlierc  is  Dothing  more  left  of  my  baggage  beyond  what  I 
require  for  the  journey." 

The  king  said,  "We  want  a  golden  crown,  fetch  the  golden  crown  1" 

"No,  I  have  no  golden  crown,  your  majesty.*' 

"Hear,  he  has  none  !   No,  he  will  not  give  it.  Produce  the  gold|  go  and « 

fetch  th'^  nrnid'-'r,  cro^xn 

"You  niui>L  bciicvc  me  on  my  word  ;  1  have  none." 

"Go  and  fetch  the  earrings  and  the  other  things/'  said  the  king. 

"1  have  no  such  things.  ^ 
"Fetch  more  things.    What  you  have  given  is  not  enough."   As  I  saw  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  comply,  I  said,   '  If  yon  will  not  believe  what  I 
say,  you  may  have  a  look  at  uliai  is  It^ft,  and  1  am  willing  to  share  it  with 
you." 

They  got  very  ncHsy,  and  some  of  them  cried  "T.et  us  seize  the  baggage  ! 
Let  us  seize  him  now !"  But  others  (probably  fearing  Raifompotsa)  said, 
**We  will  not  take  his  baggage." 

The  king  said,  "If  there  are  no  more  things,  we  must  have  more  money." 
They  were  given  two  dollars  more;  and  they  then  declared,  "It  is  finished ;  « 
jrou  are  free." 

When  I  retired  there  was  a  great  noise  :   Sahanamo,  the  chief  of  the  • 
robbers,  took  one  lamba  and  one  spade.    The  other  lambas  were  torn  into 
little  pieces,  and  the  strips  were  fastened  round  their  heads  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

On  Monday  morning  Ivandra  came  to  me  and  searched  my  ba^jgagc  to 
c^n^ince  himself  that  1  had  not  cheated  him;  he  searched  everything,  even 
luy  camp- bedstead,  but  he  could  only  fund  a  piUow  that  he  could  use.  He 
asked  what  itwasinade  of.  "Fowls'  wathers,"  ivas  the  answer ;  hut  he  did  not 
believe  it.  f  He  was  not  allowed,  by  some  old  custom  oi  fad^  or  taboo,  to 
touch  fowls.)  He  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  opened  the  pillow  ;  and  as  the 
hou^r  crowded  I  was  very  close  to  him,  so  that  the  feathers  that  dropped 
from  my  hands  fell  on  his  feet.  But  huw  great  was  bis  terror  !  he  drew  his  feet 
back  and  cried,  **It  is  fowls'  fearers  I  take  U  away,  take  it  away!  it  Is 
disgusting  1"  so  the  fewls*  feathers  caused  him  to  leave  empty-handed.  After- 
warr!*^-  one  afff^r  another  came  demanding  presents  ;  and  the  constant  btir- 
di  n  ot  their  request  was,  **Wc  have  not  killed  you,  you  consequently  must 
give  us  something."  As  they  were  preparing  for  a  plundering  expedition 
against  the  Tandroy  tribe,  they  were  all  in  a  very  warlike  mood.  They 
had  been  drinking  spirits  which  are  made  of  the  firuit  of  a  palm  callea  * 
siiirana  and  of  tamarinds,  and  this  increased  the  noise. 

It  was  a  change  in  all  this  tumult,  w  hen  an  old  woman,  carrying  her  water- 
pitcher  on  her  head,  came  and  greeted  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ex- 
pressed bow  sorry  she  was  that  they  intended  to  do  me  harm.  A  man  next  to 
her  said  that  she  had  not  taken  any  food  since  she  heard  what  they  intended 
to  do.  Circumstances  did  not  permit  tnc  to  speak  further  with  her,  as  it  was 
nccessanr  to  be  very  cautious  ;  but  1  thought  that  probably  she  had  either 
been  stolen  herself,  or  that  she  had  children  who  bad  fallen  among  men- 
stealers. 
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On  Tuesday  there  came  four  men.  including  the  before- men  tinned  robber 
chief,  saying  that  they  were  sent  by  Raifompotsa  to  take  me  to  the  Tanosy 
coantiy*  Wc  did  not,  however,  get  off  that  day,  for  it  was  Wednesday  b^e 
we  aet  away.  I  was  happv  enough  to  get  hold  of  two  Hova  from  the  tnterior, 
who  were  here  on  trading:  ursiness,  to  accompany  me  and  carry  the  baggage, 
in  addition  to  Josefa.    Joyfully  did  we  leave  the  villa^-e  labohazo  and  set  off 
for  tlie  river  Uailahy,  or  Mangdka,  as  it  is  also  cailed ;  and  after  two  hour, 
march  we  reached  its  banks.   Had  I  then  tealty  escaped  ?  A  glance  at  the 
callous  factf  of  the  robber  chief  tended  to  awaken  my  doubts  as  to  the  paao- 
bility  of  ever  reaching  the  Tanosy  country.     Meanwhile,  the  compulsory 
delay  which  this  man  had  caused  me  had  been  a  i^ain,  f'^r  I  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  more  of  the  calamities  of  those  who  iiave  not  received  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  the  desire  that  this  Gospel  might  soon  be  preached  to 
the  poor  Rara  had  become  more  intense  in  my  heart.    The  Onilahy,  which  at 
first  runs  to  the  south-west,  but  farther  on,  to  the  west,  can  be  navicfated  in 
rude  native  canoes  from  the  place  we  had  reached  rii^ht  down  to  the  sea.  Ir 
the  dry  season  it  is  very  shallow  where  Llie  river  bed  is  broadest,  and  it  takes 
ei^bt  days  to  reach  the  sea;  in  the  rainy  season  one  can  go  quicker*  €Ni 
this  river  very  small  canoes  are  used,  partly  because  it  is  so  shallow,  and 
pa  rtly  because  the  forest  hereabout  has  no  big  trees  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  during  the  rainless  season.    I  rani 
two  to  six  of  these  canoes  are  tied  together;  on  the  top  are  laid  bran- 
ches and  reeds  to  form  a  kind  of  deck,  and  upon  this  the  voyager  is 
seated. 

<«     The  natives  carry  rice  and  other  provisions  down  to  the  west  coast  in  these 
canoes  and  sell  them  there.    As  the  river,  beside  its  shallowness,  also  runs 

^with  a  very  strong  current,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  walk  back,  and 
therefore  sell  their  canoes.  So  we  were  not  able  to  hire  canoes,  but  were  obligsd 
to  buy  them,  in  fact  no  less  than  seven.  The  robber  chief  and  his  men 
wanted  four,  which  they  fastened  toijether  as  one  vessel  ;  and  wc  required 
three,  which  were  also  tied  together,  and  then  ott  wewent,  getting  under  weigh 
in  the  afternoon.  But  there  are  only  three  men  witii  the  robber  chief; 
what  does  this  mean  ?  He  explains  that  the  fourth  man  is  to  join  us  a  little 
further  on  by  the  river  ;  and  he  also  informs  us  that  the  kingf  has  ordered  us  to 
fasten  a  piece  of  white  cloth  on  a  pole,  so  that  every  one  who  sees  us  m.T» 
know  that  il  is  the  white  man,  and  that  nobody  may  lob  us.  As  such  a  mark 
may  simply  gather  robbers  around  us*  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  sign  he  has 
given  to  attack  us  further  on,  and  we  do  not  obey  his  orders.  At  suns^  we 
had  advanced  a  considerable  distance,  and  stayed  for  the  night  on  ^e  river 
baok. 

The  second  day  we  advanced  rapidly  down  this  large  beautiful  river,  which 
«  winds  through  the  sandy  lowland  country.  Near  the  river  the  popuhitsoQ  was 
very  scanty.   Evening  again  came  on,  and  we  stopped  to  rest,  sleeping  ia 

peace,  and  nothing;-  evil  happenincr  to  us. 

The  third  day  we  continued  our  voyage.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  robber 
chief  seemed  to  suffer  very  much  from  the  sun-beams,  so  he  put  up  a  poie, 
on  which  he  fastened  his  white  lamba  to  get  a  little  shade;  and  so,  in  a 
crafty  way,  he  ^ave  the  signal  which  he  had  failed  to  make  us  give.  We 
were  already  familiar  with  the  thotiL;ht  that  he  was  croin.q"  to  attack  us  alonq^ 
with  other  robbers.  As  we  got  on  a  little  further,  he  ordered  us  to  land;  thi 
»  was  at  the  village  SerAnana,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  Bara  country ; 
and  here  there  was  no  small  population.  An  hour  later  the  missing  man 
turned  up;  but  he  was  very  obslinatr.  and  we  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
him  and  his  comrades.  I  Iiey,  without  any  reason,  wanted  to  tii'  up  my  men, 
and  we  found  that  he  had  been  getting  other  robbers  together,  for  some  of 
these  were  already  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  appeared  that  the  guide 
alpns  did  not  dare  to  attack  us. 
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Hoping  to  save  ourselves  we  set  otf  rapidly.  Rut  v,  c  had  not  advanced  very 
ia,r  before  several  arnipd  men  came  after  us,  some  i  . nninL-  on  the  river  side, 
some  wadiii^  in  the  water.  As  our  primitive  vessel  advanced  but  slowly,  ii 
was  impoadble  to  escape,  and  we  very  soon  were  overtaken  and  forced  to 
land.  The  robber  chief  said,  ''We  are  goittg*  to  kill  you  and  to  tie  up  your 
men."  He  then  ordered  his  men  to  seize  us;  but  they  could  not  agfree 
toi^elher  ;  and  the  war-cries  that  were  heard  from  several  places  when  we 
liad  set  ott  iiaa  caused  other  men,  who  had  no  evil  intentions,  to  come  running 
out  to  see  what  waa  the  matter,  and  these  men  wanted  to  save  us.  This  the 
robber  chief  had  not  reckoned  upon,  and  so  the  attack  was  prevented.  We 
^ot  out  of  it  \xy  giving  some  money  and  a  few  little  trifles  to  him  and  his 
friends. 

We  now  wanted  our  dangerous  guides  to  leave  us  and  go  back,  but  no, 
they  would  not  do  so ;  there  was  still  something  left  of  our  Imggage  which 
they  wanted.  They  had  been  thwarted  this  time  ;  they  thought  they  mi^^lit 
succeed  better  next  time.  As  we  were  in  their  power,  it  would  have  been 
foolish  and  uselesb  to  forbid  them  accompanying  us  any  further ;  so  we 
continued  our  journey,  still  hoping  for  God's  help. 

As  it  grew  dark  we  halted  for  the  night  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  During  the  nii^dit  a  crocodile  came  out  of  the  river  towards  tis  ; 
but  one  of  our  number  was  not  aslecfs  and  as  soon  as  he  moved,  the  beast 
made  its  escape.  The  Onilahy  swarms  with  crocodiles;  one  day  we  saw 
more  than  twenty  which  lay  basking  in  the  sun  near  the  water. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  met  with  no  difficulties.  We  have  now  reached  the 
'J  anosy  country ;  and  the  river  continues  to  flow  to  the  south-west.  As  the 
people  prefer  to  settle  near  the  tributaries  of  the  Onilahy,  where  they  have  « 
their  rice-fields,  we  do  not  see  much  of  the  population  from  the  main  river. 
Throughout  several  conversatioos  with  the  robber  chief,  I  tried  to  direct  his 
thoughts  upwards,  but  it  was  in  vain.  This  day,  as  I  reminded  hin  that  he 
would  be  a  happy  man  if  he  learned  to  i)ray  to  the  living  God,  he  answered, 
**Ycb,  if  I  learn  to  pray,  I  shall  do  it  excellently,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
speak."  1  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  did  not  depend  on  the  words  of  the 
mouth,  but  tnat  God  looked  at  the  heart. 

In  the  aftmioon  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  river  was  very  broad,  but  at 
;  he  same  time  so  very  shallow  that  it  was  very  difhcult  to  q^ct  along.  We 
here  got  the  company  of  50  canoes,  tied  to^^^ether  so  as  to  make  14  boats, 
ladcQ  with  provisions  and  manned  by  18  men,  all  from  the  Bara  country.* 
We  had  an  advanta^  over  these,  for  when  we  waded,  our  canoes  had  not 
much  more  than  their  own  weight  to  carry,  and  so  very  deep  water  was  not 
needed  to  cfct  them  alon;,'^.  These  Bara,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  badly  off,  as 
their  provisions  made  their  canoes  heavy;  but  they  assisted  each  other  until 
they  got  into  deeper  water.  We  once  more  rested  for  the  uic^ht  on  a  sand* 
bank ;  but  we  went  forther  off  from  the  river,  so  as  to  be  safe  nrom  the  croco* 
diles.  The  Bara  settled  next  to  us,  and  we  thus  formed  quite  a  large  com- 
pany. We  cfot  into  a  very  lively  conversation,  auil  found  it  quite  pleasant  in 
liie  clear  but  slightly  cool  evening,  sitting  around  the  fire,  where  we  cooked 
our  rice.  The  &ra  were  very  scantily  clothed,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  on 
the  sand  around  the  fire,  covered  only  with  little  straw  mats.  When  they  got 
too  cold,  they  rose,  put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and  then  lay  do«'b  to 
sleep  again. 

Next  morning  we  bade  farewell  to  uur  Bara  companions,  launching  our 
canoes  on  the  nver  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the  western  part  of  the  Tanosy 
country  that  day.  From  here  the  river  turns  to  the  west,  and  as  the  water 

was  deeper  we  cfot  along  quickly.  Some  mountain  top<?  were  seen  rising 
from  the  louiand,  tiius  otTering  a  chanife  in  the  tiring  unilormity.  When 
the  Onilahy  turns  to  the  west,  we  have  the  Alahaialy  people  on  the  south  of 
the  river,  and  consequently  are  travelling  00  the  borders  of  the  Mahafaly 
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and  Tanosy  countries.  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  western  Tanosy  country, 
and  tlie  river  voyage  was  finished.  We  intended  to  visit  kin^  Betanosa,  but  his 
lendeoott  bein^  situated  a  couple  of  houcs'  walk  from  the  nwer,  we  oonld  ait 
get  there  that  c!ay ;  and  not  daring  to  stop  ill  any  of  the  villages,  we  pwpaied 
to  lie  doTvn  by  the  river  side.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  I  sent  a  messen* 
ger  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  our  arrival.  Is  he  a  capricious  prince,  who 
will  perhaps  keep  us  waiting  for  days  before  be  gives  us  permission  to 
tmvel  about  in  the  countzy?  Will  he,  under  some  preteit  or  olhar*  icfiMe 
roe  leave  to  continue  the  journey  ?  or  will  he  receive  me  as  a  fiaoid  ?  To  tbeK 
questions  I  very  soon  got  an  answer. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people  hastening  towards  us.  It  is 
the  king  and  his  retinue.  He  approaches,  shakes  hands  with  me,  s«iiuic;>  roc 
as  a  friend,  and  sits  down  next  to  me.  He  is  a  man  of  about  50  years  eld. 
He  carries  two  horns  with  charms  on  his  lieaJ,  one  on  each  arm,  one  on 
each  foot,  and  besides  these  a  chain  of  charms  on  his  breast.  One  of  his 
men  thus  begins  the  conversation;  "On  heariii^  liiat  you  were  here,  the 
king  set  out  at  once  to  invite  you  to  his  village.  He  is  your  friend,  and  he 
does  not  allow  you  to  lie  here  on  the  sand^  as  there  are  many  rats  (rsbbos) 
hereabout  who  have  not  got  enough  to  live  upon;  and  he  therefore  asks  you 
to  go  with  him."  1  lhani<cd  the  king  both  for  his  friendly  expressions,  and 
for  his  having  come  in  person  to  take  me  with  him.  A  little  talk  with  the 
Idne,  and  we  are  ready  to  start  It  is  hard  work  to  walk  in  the  mte&se  heat 
(51  R.  in  the  sun),  but  we  soon  came  to  our  destination. 

When  we  had  entered  the  village,  the  king  asked  about  my  journey.  He 
was  told  that  I  wanted  hrst  to  see  the  Tanosy  country,  and  then  to  go  east- 
wards to  Fort  Dauphin.  To  this  he  answered  that  he  thought  it  impossible  ttj 
go  by  land  on  account  of  the  robbers.  He  advised  me  to  ffo  to  ToUa  and  tain  ' 
a  ship  from  thence,  and  be  offered  to  accompany  me  to  Tolia.  But  I  could 
not  take  his  friendly  advice,  as  I  should  then  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country  to  the  east.  From  the  Manantsa  it  is  three  day^'  journey,  whether 
one  ^oes  by  canoe  on  the  Onilahy  and  later  on  by  sea,  or  goes  by  land.  The 
popwtion  west  of  the  Tanosy  country  are  Sakalava,  but  Sm^  are  said  to  be 
very  scattered. 

I  stayed  two  days  with  king  Befanosa,  who  was  very  friendly  and  gave  us 
two  guides  to  take  us  tlirough  the  Tanosy  country  and  further  on  to  Fort 
Dauphin  ;  so  the  prospect  of  continuing  the  journey  now  seemed  very  bhghL 
After  having  given  some  small  presents  to  the  king  wc  were  ready  to  begia 

vthe  journey,  the  first  stage  of  which  would  take  us  to  his  elder  brother,  king 
Ik'htory.  But  as  we  were  about  to  start,  the  robber  chief  came  and  forbade 
us  leaving.  He  tried  to  stir  up  the  Tanosy  people  against  us,  and  to  gi  * 
them  to  join  him  and  take  what  was  left  of  our  baggage  ;  but  he  only 
persuaded  two  of  them  to  do  so.  I  told  them  that  there  was  but  very  Itttie 
left,  and  if  they  were  going  to  rob  me  of  that,  1  had  nothing  to  buy  food  with 
on  the  road,  and  I  should  be  forced  to  stay  where  1  was ;  and  if  the  people 
at  the  place  would  give  me  something  to  eat,  1  should  live;  if  not,  1  must  die. 
On  hearing  this  the  crowd  got  quite  excited.  Thej^  reproached  the  men  very 
severely,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  to  deprive  the  wmte  aum  of  what  he  wanted 

•  to  buy  rice  for  the  journey.    The  robber  chief  was  then  obliged  to  mtbmtt, 
and  I  bade  good-bye  to  the  king  and  the  i)eople,  and  otf  wc  went. 
•  After  three  hours'  walk  wc  got  to  the  village  of  king  Befitory,  Kiliarivo,  I 
where  a  number  of  people  were  assembled.  Befitoty  is  a  handsome  pleasant 
man  of  about  39  years  of  age.  Both  he  and  his  people  received  me  in  a 
very  friendly  way,  and  expressed  their  longing  for  a  missionary.    The  Msg  ! 
said,  "il  you  come  to  te.u  l-s  us,  my  children  arc  to  be  your  hr^t  pupils." 

We  were  shown  to  a  house  near  the  king's  residence,  and  the  robber 
diief»  who  sdll  followed  us,  askad  to  stay  near  us,  as  he  wanted  to  protect 
usl  What  a  hypocrite  he  was!  Up  to  this  time  I  had  avoidad  contradict- 
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iog  bim,  in  order  not  to  give  hua  an^  pretext  for  attacking  us  \  but  now  I 
^CMmd  the  time  bad  come  to  oppose  bim  decidedly.  I  therefore  aoBwered  tfaat 
would  be  a  shame  if  I  did  not  feel  safe  without  any  guard  ia  the  village 

of  BeStory.  The  kingf,  who  understood  his  de^  i'Mis,  gave  him  a  house  m 
nnothcr  part  of  the  villagfc  ;  I  for  had  secretly  informed  the  king  of  my 
LAopIeasant  posiliun,  and  he  uiiuicdialely  understood  what  to  do.  In  order 
tio  get  rid  of  the  robber-chief  he  kept  him  io  ignorance  as  to  the  direction  he 
would  send  me,  and  when  I  should  leave.  The  robber  chief  understood  the 
Icing  quite  well,  and  not  darint^  to  stay  any  lon^c^cr,  he  and  his  three  men 
left.  Thus  at  last  I  got  rid  of  this  man,  after  iiaving  been  in  his  pow  er  for  ten 
days ;  but  1  had  been  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  I  felt  like  a  bird  that  had 
escaped  the  snare. 

We  stopped  one  day  with  Befitory,  and  then  set  off  in  an  easterly  direction 
throug-h  the  Tanosy  country.  Wc  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Xanosy 
live  on  the  western  side  of  the  Onilahy. 

These  people  have  emigrated  fipom  the  country  about  Fort  Dauphin,  where 
the  original  tribe  is  still  living.  It  was  about  the  year  i860  that  they  emi-  # 
Ijrated,  on  nri-ount  of  tlie  cfovcrnor's  liard  treatment  of  their.  They 
made  tlieir  way  to  the  Onilahy  by  conquerini.,'^  the  Bara  to  the  north  and  the 
Mahafaly  to  the  south.  The  Tanosy  are  a  strong,  handsome,  intelligent,  and 
sympatfaiettc  people,  promising  to  receive  Christianity^  when  the  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  to  them.  Wherever  I  met  with  them  they  recehred  me 
with  open  arms,  and  many  Of  them  said  that  they  would  learn  whenever  we 
came  to  teach  them. 

These  people  live  in  a  scattered  fashion,  and  are  divided  ainong  22  'kings/  ^ 
which  wilt  make  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  mission  work  among  them.  But 
it  will  be  an  advantage  that  the  communication  with  Tolia  is  comparatively 
easy,  the  Onilahy,  as  before  mentioned,  bcincj'  navigable.  Amission  amoni^st 
this  people  should  make  it  an  ohjei  I  to  reaeii  the  Mahafaly  people  on  llie 
south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  said  about  these  Mahafaly  that  they  sell  even* 
their  own  children. 

Having  gone  two  days'  journey  to  the  east,  we  left  the  Tanosy  tribe  and 
went  on  southwards,  first  passing  through  a  desert  for  three  days'  journey. 
Water  is  very  scarce  here,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  stat^nant 
water  that  had  been  left  in  the  hollows  of  the  river-beds.  In  this  tract  of 
country  we  missed  our  road.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  same  desert  tbe 
lofty  Ambdhy  mountains  are  seen  lowering  aloft.  We  passed  over  them 
ancf  q"aincd  a  plain  ronntry,  where  there  lives  a  mixed  population  of  Bara  and  # 
Tanosy.  We  stopped  at  the  village  laboaloka,  where  the  armed  men  of  the 
place  were  just  going  off  on  a  plundering  expedition  to  the  Tanosy  tribe.  < 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  these  handsome  strong  people  wasting  their  lives  in  the 
bondas:(e  of  sin.  They  so  little  realize  their  sinfulness  that  they  wanted  me  to 
look  into  'the  book'  to  know  if  they  were  to  get  much  plunder.  They  took 
with  them  lads  of  about  14  to  15  years  of  age,  who  thus  early  are  taught  to 
shed  blood.  They  were,  nowever,  very  ^endly  to  us,  and  let  us  buy  what  wc 
wanted  for  food  in  the  desert  through  which  we  had  to  pass. 

We  continued  our  journey  over  the  Tsitonganakinga,  a  mountain  4,000  T  <  t 
above  the  spa.  Wc  stopped  for  the  ni^ht  by  a  nishinq"  river,  and  from  ilu  , 
place  and  onwards  we  found  plenty  of  water.  On  the  tinird  day  we  came  10  a 
beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  and  with  a  fair  population.  This 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  iive  days*  journey  to  the  south  of  the 
military  Citation  Ihosy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bara  and  the  Tanosy  coimtrics. 
'i hcrr  were  soinr  ilova  traders  iiviji ;  in  the  village  Tsivoro,  and  three  of  f 
of  these  had  just  come  from  Ihosy  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  When  they 
left  Ihosy,  they  were  five  in  company,  but  they  were  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
two  of  tbestt  were  killed  and  all  their  goods  taken,  the  other  three  escaping. 
On  the  same  evening  some  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  village  returned  from  a  % 
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plundering'  expedition  to  the  Tandioy  country.   They  obtained  no  booty,  and 

«  their  chiethtid  been  killed,  and  tlicy  had  not  even  brought  his  dead  body, 
The  whole  night  wc  heard  luDexal  songs  aad  iiiing  of  guns,  both  io  tbc  village 
and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  16  to  be  hoped  that  a  mlmion  amongst  the  Bam  will  also  reach  the  in* 
habitants  of  Tsivoro  and  spread  blessings  among  them.  The  Hoiva  whom 
we  met  with  here  tried  to  discourajrc  us  aboi-t  renrhing  the  south-east  coast. 
They  reminded  us  that  on  this  road  the  govcinor  Andriamisy,  who  left  Fort 
Dauphin  during  the  war  wiUx  irrance,  was  attacked.  He  and  his  suldiero 
having  been  beaten,  he,  his  wife  and  children  went  to  the  supply  of  giinpov- 
der  whidi  they  carried  with  them,  put  fire  to  it  and  thus  found  Uidir  death*  and 
his  body  was  cut  to  pieces  by  his  enemies.  Another  Hova  officer,  R.-iinial- 
bcita,  was  here  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants  and  barely  escaped.  On  ibis 
road  they  also  tried  to  conquer  the  governor  Rainimdvo  on  his  journey  to 

•  Fort  Dauphin,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  soldiers.  I  was  very  glad  that 
they  had  no  authority  £rom  the  Government  forbidding  us  to  gOy  and  so  we 
cheerfully  continued  our  journey. 

We  had  to  pass  for  nearly  three  days'  journey  through  an  almost  unixLhab- 
ited  forest  region.  On  the  third  day  we  reached  a  pretty  broad  valley,  Un, 
.»  where  the  inhabitants  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  way,  and  where  we  could 
easily  buy  what  food  we  wanted  for  llie  journey.  On  leavin.ij^  this  place  uie 
had  a  rather  dilticult  ascent  to  the  top  ui  the  high  mountain  Sambolahy.  about 
4000  feet  high.  At  sunset  wc  had  passed  this  mountain  and  came  down  to 
the  narrow'  valley  Fiahdna*  Wc  prepared  our  sleeping -places  in  the  fofest» 
among  some  huge  stones,  as  we  did  not  dare  to  stay  with  the  inhabitants^ 
who  had  a  very  oad  reputation.  The  ni.i^ht  before  they  had  attacked  seven 
V  travellers  who  slept  among  the  rocks  ;  five  were  taken  and  made  slaves,  and 
two  escaped ;  we  met  the  latter  in  the  forest,  and  they  lold  ua  whai  nad 
happened  to  them.  On  a  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocks  we  found 
an  idol-horn  or  charm  embroidered  with  beads,  which  had  probably  bdonged 
to  one  of  the  unfortunate  men. 

A  valued  little  friend  who  met  us  everywhere  on  the  journt'v,  but  especially 
in  these  regions,  was  that  excellent  singing  bird,  the  1  lialt  ulu^    1  iic  nc^t 

*  day  we  passed  the  grand  moontain-diatn  Hiropingdratsa  ('Many  guns') 
about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  number  of  cones  closely  resembUng 
each  other,  and  arranged  in  ranks,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  exactly  like 
soldiers  prepared  to  meet  a  common  enemy;  and  from  this  circumstance 
conies  the  buasliui  name  of  the  mountain.  But  let  us  hasten  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  of  Ambdlo. 

The  next  day  we  reached  a  pretty  densely  populated,  beautiful,  and  exceed- 

•  ing-ly  fertile  valley,  and  have  thus  come  to  the  eastern  Tanosy  tribe,  and  are 
only  three  days'  journey  from  Fort  Daupliin.    The  kings  of  this  district  are  at 

*  war  \^  iih  eacli  other,  which  prevents  the  people  from  cultivating  the  fertile  soil. 
Everywhere  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Madagascar,  where  the  rain  fells  all  the 
year  round,  there  is  a  very  rich  vegetation,  but  nowhere  I  have  seen  it  so 
luxuriant  as  here.  Kvor}'  piece  of  ground,  every  stone  and  every  mountain, 
nay,  every  stem  of  the  larger  trees,  was  adorned  with  the  most  variegated  kinds 
of  verdure.  It  was  impossible  to  get  tired  of  lookin^i^  at  the  multitude  of 
plants  to  be  found  here.  One  day,  having  but  very  little  to  eat,  we  sought 
for  bananas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forest,  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited, 
and  we  found  them  in  abundance.    On  one  single  stalk  we  found  i;o  large 

t  bananas,  which  shows  how  fertde  the  ground  is  here.  The  fruit  not  bein^ 
quite  ripe,  we  roasted  them  on  the  embers,  or  boiled  them,  and  they  tasted 
pretty  well.  In  the  valley  there  is  a  spring  with  remarkably  hot  ndneal 
water. 


*  A  species  of  Warbler  (Ct>/*ycA#*x  /toi).— >£os. 
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We  then  turned  to  the  south  over  the  mountain  Ivdndrika,  where  there  are 
numbers  of  leeches,  here  callci;  iimuiika,  which  are  very  troublesome  to  the 
traveller,  atuckiug  his  ie^s,  and  siickmg  so  fast  that  it  is  very  dithcuit  to 
get  them  off.  After  only  walkiug  a  fiew  steps  one  is  covered  With  from  ten 
to  twenty  of  these  creatures,  wlitcb  must  be  got  rid  of.  Again  a  few  steps 
onwnr?^,  and  it  is  the  same  story  over  again.  It  is  very  fortunate,  however, 
that  tiicse  unwelcome  visitors  do  not  occupy  a  space  larger  than  can  be 
traversed  in  four  hours. 

Haying  passed  the  mountain  we  are  in  the  low  land  by  the  coast,  and  the 
country  is  very  attractive,  but  the  population  very  small,  on  account  of  the  ' 
extensive  emigration  to  the  Onilahy  district.  We  continue  our  journey 
southwards  towards  the  sea.  A  skull  lying  by  the  road-side  tells  us  that 
here  a  Hova  soldier  has  finished  his  course ;  and  it  also  tells  us  that  the 
relations  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Tanosy  are  not  very  friendly,  or  the  » 
latter  would  have  found  a  grave  for  their  dead  brother  to  rest  in.  After  one 
dnv*s  journey  over  plains  we  reach  the  sea  ;  then  turning  to  the  cast,  we 
walk  for  a  couple  of  hours  along  the  sea- shore,  and  we  are  in  Fort  Dauphin, 
ItVas  just  five  weeks  «nce  we  left  the  village  where  we  had  been  kept  pri- 
soners. All  this  time  I  had  walked,  drunk  bad  water,  and  slept  thirteen 
nig^hts  in  the  open  air,  but  nevertheless  I  did  not  c^ct  the  fever.  Often  the 
n>:id  seemed  shut  up  for  us,  but  we  had  come  safely  through,  and  great  was 
our  joy  on  arriving  here. 

Both  the  Hova  authorities  and  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  three  white 
traders  who  live  here,  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  way.   Many  persons  here 
spoke  with  evident  interest  of  what  they  had  hearci  about  our  mission  on  the  ' 
west  coast.    Sakalava  sailors  on  board  the  ^•^ssels  trading  between  that 
coast  and  this  place  had  Luid  ui  ilie  giaud  work  of  our  missionaries  there. 

Fort  Dauphin  is  situated  on  a  small  penmsula  only  a  little  to  the  east  of  a 
magnificent  mountain  with  ja^ed  summits,  which  towers  '  \  r  the  west  of 
the  sandy  low  land  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  extends  far  to  the  north,  tht:- 
greatly  contributing  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  The  fort  on  the  noiLhem 
part  of  the  i^eninsuTa  looks  strong,  and  it  withstood  very  well  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  by  the  French  shells  during  the  late  war.  Inside  the  walls 
there  live  about  500  soldiers,  all  from  the  interior,  mostlv  from  the  Betsileo  ^ 
country  ;  and  some  of  them  being  Christians,  they  have  built  a  small  church. 
Outside  the  gate  some  Tanosy  have  settled  \  and  farther  to  the  south  the 
white  traders  have  their  houses  and  gardens.  The  soil  hereabout  being 
very  sandy  there  is  very  litUe,  indeed  scarcely  any,  population  here.  It  is 
lialf  a  day's  journey  to  the  west  and  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  before 
any  population  worth  mentioning  is  met  with,  and  consequently  food  is  very 
expensive. 

The  district  govenied  from  Fort  Dauphin  extends  two  days'  journey  to  the 
south-west,  and  five  days*  journey  to  the  north,  besides*a  good  distance  into 
the  interior.  The  popalation  of  tlie  district  belongs  to  the  Tanosy  tribe,  and  is 
'  Tliogether  insignificant,  although  very  scattered;  and  it  is  divided 
among  about  thirty  feudal  kings,  as  thev  term  themselves.  As  this  tract* 
on  its  western  part  borders  on  the  Tandroy  country,  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible  from  here  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  that  still 
dark  region. 

After  having  stayed  tor  one  day  here  we  set  out  northwards,  now  treltim; 
along  at  a  quicker  rate,  as  1  had  ubiauied  bearers.  We  passed  throu^ii  a 
plain  of  moderate  breadth,  in  parts  of  which  the  road  was  very  near  the  sea ; 
and  as  Che  couotry  is  traversed  hy  a  number  of  deep  rivers,  the  traveller 
is  very  often  obliged  to  use  canoes,  which  makes  the  journey  exceedingly 
troi !'?!»' some. 

lu  Lxic  plain  country,  which  is  very  sandy,  the  populatiou  is  very  sparse, 

hut  thece  are  more  people  near  the  mouotains,  where  the  soil  is  more  fertile. 
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"The  cmigrntion  from  here  to  the  Onilahy  district  accounts  for  the  scanty 
population  ot  this  vast  extent  of  country.  After  five  days'  journey  through 
this  lowland  we  gained  the  river  MAnaropaniliy,  at  the  northern  border  of 
the  Tanosv  countty,  and  wefe  then  at  the  junction  of  the  two  districts  voder 
the  Fort  Dauphin  and  VAngaindrino  goveraments  req»ectivdy*  The  river 
Manampanihy  conies  from  the  previously  mentioned  Ambolo  valley,  and  is 
navi.i,'able  with  canoes  for  a  c^ood  distance.  The  conn^r}'  hereabout  is  very 
pretty,  but  the  population  is  still  scanty.    Coming  miu  the  Vangaindrano 

•  district,  we  find  the  plain  broader  and  the  population  larger  than  to  the  south 
of  it.  On  the  first  day  we  reached  the  river  Matrio,  to  the  north  of  which 
lies  the  populous  villag-e  lAvibdla.  One  day's  journey  to  the  north  \vc  find 
the  river  Sandravinany,  and  three  lar^e  villages,  two  of  which  are  built  on 
islets  in  Uie  river.  The  people  here  gave  us  a  good  impression  of  theraselvci, 
and  wanted  us  to  come  and  teach  them. 

After  anotlicr  short  day's  journey  we  came  to  the  larq-e  river  MAnamb6ndro, 
which  has  several  isl.in  ls  in  it,  and  on  one  of  these  the  principal  village 
is  built.   I  went  uu  and  down  this  river  in  order  to  see   the  country. 

•  Near  the  sea  a  white  trader  is  living,  whom  I  went  to  irisit.  He  has 
been  here  for  about  a  year.  Another  foreign  trader,  who  had  been  living 
here  for  twelve  years,  was  killed  aloni;  with  his  •^cn^ant??,  and  all  his 
goods  were  stolen.  The  place  has  no  hnrbour,  and  ships  calling  here  havT 
to  anchor  in  the  o^en  sea.  This  region  is  well  peopled,  and  it  seemcu 
as  if  some  of  the  natives  longed  for  a  misslonaiy,  for  they  said  to  me,  "We 
will  keep  you  back;  we  inll  not  allow  yon  to  leave  us."     One  of  the 

•  king's  said,  "It  is  no  use  for  me  to  become  a  mpivavaka  (praying  one),  for  I 
have  many  wives."  But  when  1  shook  hands  \sAX\\  him  t*^  bid  him  good-bye, 
he  said,  "Do  come  back  to  teach  us,  and  I  will  send  away  my  wives." 

Another  day's  journey  further  to  the  north,  and  we  reached  the  lan^esl  river 
of  the  south-east  coast,  the  Misihinaka.  Near  the  sea  the  river  wraeos  io- 
to  a  little  lake,  in  whicli  there  is  a  low  biit  long  islet  with  some  villaqfes  :  but 
the  population  here  is  only  half  of  that  at  Manambondro.  Here  also  the 
people  asked  me  to  come  and  live  among  them.  Only  one  short  day's  j«>urney 
more,  and  Vangaindrano  is  reached.  It  was  now  more  than  ten  years  since 
I  was  at  this  place,  intending  to  go  from  there  to  Fort  Dauphin.  But  the 
governor  forbade  my  goinc^,  fearing-  that  I  might  be  attacked  by  robbers  on 
the  road.  The  man  I  then  got  to  know  best  met  me  a  good  distance  outside 
the  town,  and  we  immediately  knew  each  other  as  old  firteods.  Here  also 
there  are  some  soldiers  from  the  interior,  and  both  they,  as  well  as  thefNcseot 
governor,  Rainitsiinba,  received  me  in  a  very  friimdly  manner. 

in  Vangaindrano  there  is  a  little  church  in  the  military  town,  and  a  simiLir 
one  outside  the  gate,  both  conducted  by  the  governor,  looking  about  «x 
.soon  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  and  dense  population  on  both  sides  of  the 
'river  Man andra ;  this  runs  to  the  north  of  the  town,  which  is  situated  ahoot 
a  couple  of  hours'  distance  from  the  sea.  The  district  of  Vangaindrano 
extends  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  the  Mananara.  but  it  goes  only  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  this  river.    The  people  in  this  region  call  them- 

•  selves  Taisika,  and  are  divided  among  about  30  feudal  lords,  whose  pevver 
diminidies  as  the  Hova  power,  represented  by  the  governor,  increases.  These 
people  seem  to  long  for  the  time  when  they  sliall  be  able  to  hear  "the  good 
news,"  Oneofthctn  , aid  to  me,  "Joyful,  joyful,  joyful,  nay,  vecy  jabtiant 
shall  we  be,  when  yuu  come  to  live  among  us." 

Thus  the  exploratory  journey  with  which  I  was  charged  by  the  last  Confe* 
reocc  had  come  to  its  end.  I  began  it  on  thi  20th  of  July  and  got  back  to  my 
station  on  the  26th  of  November,  The  Lord  had  protected  me,  and  He  hail 
also  protected  the  kind  inaiutrm'ta  1  had  been  obliged  to  bcnd  away,  for 
none  of  them  had  died  on  the  road,  in  spite  of  all  the  perils  they  had  gooe 
through. 
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In  condudoD,  I  have  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  regiona  I  have  {lassed 

through. 

The  Bara  country  is  very  sandy  and  stony  ;  the  maromita  were  obliged  to 
use  sandals  almost  always  to  protect  their  feet  against  the  stoneSi  and  it  is  very 
diy  and  consequently  unferttte ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  as  r^ards  a  part  of 
the  Tanoey  country  near  the  Onilahy.  In  the  dry  season  one  very  seldom 
sees  even  a  clouded  sky,  to  say  nothing  of  rain  ;  the  air  is  exceedingly  hot, 
and  the  vegetation  suffers  ver>'  much,  so  that  in  many  places  it  is  a  long 
distance  between  each  root  of  grass,  and  what  grass  ii>  seen  is  dry  and  faded. 
But  the  trees  erowmg  here  have  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  the  diyness, 
and  nmny  hinds  of  trees  are  green  all  through  the  rainless  season,  and  the 
leaves  are  u^ed  to  feed  the  cattle.  This  statement  also  applies  to  the  raikHa* 
or  prickly-pear,  which  is  used  all  over  the  island  as  a  living  fence.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  Madagascar  it  is  also  used  as  food  for  the  cattle  ;  for  the  people  . 
bom  the  grass  surrounding  it«  and  thus  it  is  scorched  or  roasted  sufficiently 
to  rnaJce  it  eatable.  In  the  Mahafaly  and  Tandroy  countries,  where  water 
is  very  scarce,  the  inhabitants  wlien  travelling  eat  the  fruit  to  satisfy  their 
thirst. 

But  there  are  many  river-beds,  and  even  if  these  are  almost  dry,  there  is  a 
pretty  fair  vegetation  along  them.   On  the  vast  plains  in  the  southern  Bara 

countr>',  whicli  are  covered  with  grass,  heather  or  brushwood,  one  can  see 
from  a  long  distance  the  direction  of  the  river-bed';  from  the  lofty  luxuriant 
trees  growing  along  them.  The  people  settle  wherever  water  can  be  led 
out  over  the  nelda  fmit  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  country,  food  is  very 
expensive,  and  it  was  often  very  difficult  to  get  the  rice  we  required.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  island  it  is  quite  different;  the  rain  here  is  aTjindrLTit , 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  with  the  nxcrption  only  of  the  trr»ct«  near  the  sca. 
Rice»  manioc,  sweet-potatoes  and  indian-corn  are  grown  everywhere. 

The  clothing  of  the  people  is  much  the  same  as  that  used  the  interior ;  the 
mtmia  is  the  principal  article  of  dress,  only  it  is  poorer.  The  Taisaka  form 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  wearing  a  kind  of  narrow  skirt  without  gatherings, 
mndo  of  fin<'  plaited  straw,  and  extending  from  the  kne(\s  to  below  the  arms, 
and  kcpL  together  by  a  belt.  Both  nieu  as  well  as  woinea  among  these  people 
plait  their  nair.  Among  the  Tanosy,  however,  some  men  may  he  seen 
with  their  hair  cut  short.  The  Bara  roll  the  plaits  together  like  balls  round 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  wore  a  crown  of  balls.  To  make 
themselves  smart — to  their  taste — and  to  make  the  balls  big,  they  rub  white 
earth,  ashes,  and  suet  into  them,  so  that  it  as  diihcult  to  see  the  hair  at  all. 

The  houses  everywhere  are  very  small;  they  are  made  of  slight  wooden 
frame- work  filled  in  with  reeds,  long  grass,  rushes,  or  Uie  BtaScs  of  palm 
leaves.    The  roof  is  covered  with  grass  or  palm  leaf. 

These  people  are  sunk  very  low  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  idolatry,  and  are 
heavily  burdened  by  it ;  but  even  in  these  dark  places  we  find  man  to  be  the 
only  one  of  God's  creatures  who  is  conscious  of  a  God  and  prays  to  Him. 
The  women,  especially  by  the  Bara  and  Tanosy,  are  looked  upon  as  slaves. 
Once  I  asked  some  men,  "Why  do  you  not  permit  the  women  to  take  their 
meals  along  with  you  ?  Why  are  they  to  wait  till  you  have  done,  and  con- 
.  sequently  get  their  liood  cold  Y*  They  answered,  '*lhe  woman  is  our  slave ;  if 
she  will  not  wait,  we  give  her  a  hlow  on  the  head  till  she  is  done  for.*'  Po]y« 
gamy  prevails  among  these  people. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  ol  the  new-burn  children.  When  a  child  ir. 
bom,  it  is  the  custom  to  ask  the  sorcerer  if  it  has  a  good  or  an  evil  fate.  If 
he  says  that  it  is  horn  on  an  evil  day  and  consequently  has  an  evil  fete,  it  is 
helseved  that  if  permitted  to  live  it  will  cause  the  death  of  its  father  or 
mother.  The  father,  for  this  reason,  either  buries  the  child  alive  in  an  ant- 
hill, or  he  throws  it  into  the  dense  brushwood  ;  or,  more  rarely,  following  the 
sorcerer's  directions,  he  places  it  in  the  way  of  the  cattle.   If  the  caLUe  do 
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not  tread  upon  it,  it  is  permitted  to  live,  and  thus  sometimes  the  parents  jg-et 
their  doomed  child  back  aj^ain,  but  sonn  imies  not,  as  it  all  depends  on  the 
sorcerer,  if  the  child  can  be  saved,  iic  directs  how  it  is  lo  be  done.  But 
wbat  Uiovambly  requined  for  such  recoyefy  is,  to  oacrifioe  an  ox  to  the  gods. 
It  is  the  custom  among  the  Bara  to  dig  a  little  tunnel  through  the  oank 
of  the  river,  and  while  the  blccdinj^;  animal  is  lying-  close  by,  the  child  i- 
carried  through  this  tunnel,  until  it  falls  into  the  river,  where  it  is  received  by 
the  father.  Part  of  the  sacrificed  animal  is  then  buried  in  the  ttmoeL  On 
the  south-Mst  coast  tiic  blood  of  the  animal  is  rubbed  on  the  fordiead  and 
behind  the  ears  of  the  infant.  Then  a  strip  in  the  shape  of  a  Hrcje  ring  is 
cut  out  of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  the  mother  with  the  baby  at  her  bosom 
must  pass  through  this  ring.  The  child  can  also  be  saved  if  a  stranger 
adopts  it  and  brings  it  up  as  his  own. 

As  to  the  idols  of  these  people,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
There  arc  personal  gods,  which  only  protect  their  owners,  and  must  always 
be  worn  on  the  body.  There  arc  also  village  gods,  which  protect  the  villa^'^e 
that  owns  them.  These  cuusisL  of  poles  of  various  lengths,  sharply  pointed 
at  the  top.  They  are  erected  inside  the  village  gates,  and  in  some  villages 
there  are  as  manjr  as  eleven  poles  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows.  There  ate 
also  some  very  primitive  images  cut  inhuman  shape,  standing  either  above  or 
outside  the  gales,  with  spears  in  their  hands.  These  gods  are  believed  to  be 
able  to  protect  the  village  against  enemies.  Lastly,  there  arc  national  gods, 
»to  whom  everybody  may  pray.  A  tree,  a  Stone,  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the 


worshipped.  We  often  witnessed  such  trees  invoked  by  cutting  into  the  bark 
with  a  spear,  as  if  to  make  sure  thai  the  prayers  offered  would  be  lakeo  notice 
of  by  these  deaf  gods.  In  the  western  Bara  country  I  noticed  such  an  idol, 
a  fine  lofty  tree,  protected  by  a  fence  of  thorns.  Inside  the  fence,  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree,  there  were  put  up  26  pieces  of  wood  with  round  heads; 
these  things  represented  the  worshippers,  standing  praying  to  their  god 
night  and  day,  and  are  regarded  as  intercessors  for  those  who  had  put  them 
there.   I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  anywhere  else  in  this  oountiy. 

Let  us  hear  some  of  their  proverbs,  to  get  an  idea  as  to  how  fisr  their  thot^ihts 
and  imagination  go  as  regards  the  God  of  heaven. 

"All  men  are  the  children  of  God,  but  the  white  men  are  his  iirst-bom 
children."  "The  little  children  play,  but  their  mother  (Gud)  watches  them." 
"Do  not  try  to  find  a  hiding-i^ce,  for  God  sees  thee."  **The  chicken  drinks 
water,  raising  its  head  to  God."  *'Do  not  turn  thy  feet  against  God,  like 
the  flying-fox  ;*  He  (GodJ  hates  this,  as  He  has  made  thee"  (for  something 
better). 

There  is  also  some  idea  of  ininiuilaiiLy  found  auiuiig  diese  people.  The 
Bars,  in  cases  of  illness,  apply  to  a  land  of  astrologer  in  order  to  know 
•  whether  the  illness  will  be  fatal  or  not.  These  astrologers  look  at  the  stars, 
and  if  one  of  them,  in  their  opinion,  draws  nearer,  it  is  to  fetch  the  soul  of 
the  sick  person,  and  death  1;^  inevitable.  And  they  have  a  proverb  which  says. 
**The  body  belongs  lo  earth,  the  soul  to  heaven."  Among  the  tribes  of  the 
sooth-east  coast  it  is  a  custom  that  all  who  have  been  present  at  a  funetal, 
I  alter  the  ceremonies  are  over,  throw  sticks  at  the  tomb  to  prevent  the  spirit 

of  the  dead  from  wandering  about. 

It  was  with  sadness  i  saw  these  tribes  in  their  misery.  In  different  ways 
they  all  reminded  me  of  the  call,  "Come  over  and  help  us.**  I  shall  never 
forget  a  man  of  the  Bara  tribe  whom  I  met  on  this  journey.  He  told  me  of  his 

child,  which  had  been  born  on  an  evil  day,  and  how  he  succeeded  in  saving 
it.  At  last  he  cried  "Do  come  and  livr  nmongst  us,  and  I  will  be  the  iirst 
one  who  comes  to  you  to  learn  the  Word  oi  God." 


•  Tho  l^yiag-fiMisAMi  bsngi  ia  Ike  treet  by  its  fett. 


country  a  number  of  trees  are 
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One  day  we  came  to  a  village  to  the  east  of  the  Ooilahy,  where  an  inXai 
liad  just  been  buried  alive  in  an  ant-hill.  In  the  evening  the  mother  was  s(x,..„^ 
he&rt-sick  with  sorrow  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  One  of  my  men,  wit- 
nessin.q:  her  sorrow,  said  to  her  that  she  ought  to  q-o  and  rescue  her  baby,  as  it 
was  a  g'ift  from  the  living  God.  The  poor  mother  listened  to  these  words  and 
went  to  the  grave  with  a  trembUng  heart,  fearing  that  the  baby  might  already 
ha.ve  expired,  and  yet  hoping  to  find  it  stiU  afive.  She  dug  it  ont  of  the  ant- 
hill and  found  it  still  living.  Bat  when  she  reached  the  village,  her  husband 
qfot  very  angry  and  ?.-iid,  "Yon  are  never  to  cross  my  threshold  with  this 
child  ;  otherwise  you  may  do  with  it  just  as  you  like."  Here  again  misery 
called,  "Come  over  and  help  us.** 

One  evening  I  sat  talking  with  some  men  from  the  south-east  coast  about  the 
many  murders  of  innocent  infants  committed  through  idol* worship.  One  of 
the  number,  a  handsome  intelHq:cnt  man,  <?aid,  ''My  name  is  MAnamblntana 
(*  Hn\ ini'' (L-'Ood^  fate'),  for  when  1  was  born,  the  sinccrcr  said  it  was  on  an 
evil  day,  and  i  had  aa  evil  fate  ;  and  I  barely  escaped  being  buried  alive,  for 
tlie  grave  was  already  made.  But  just  when  they  were  goin^  to  hury  me»  a 
man  and  his  wife  came  and  wanted  to  adopt  me  as  their  child.  They  were 
rich  but  childless  people,  and  their  request  was  complied  with.  Thus  it  was 
seen  that  1  had  a  good  fate,  in  spite  of  the  sorcerer's  word.  But  my  real  ^ 
parents  have  despised  me,  and  I  always  have  been,  and  still  am,  a  stranger 
to  them."  This  man  and  his  companions  exi>re8sed  the  wish  that  we  mi^t 
soon  come  and  teach  thcm»  and  it  was  again  as  a  call  from  many  lips, 
"Come  over  and  help  us." 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  J.  Nielsen-Lund, 

By  Johanna  Boxcuqjlkvink. 


SIKroV  AND  VINTANA: 

UALP'UOURS  WITH  MALAGASY  DIVINERS.   {NO,  III,) 
^Concluded from  ANNUAL  No.  XI.) 
ViNTANA  AND  SaN-ANDRO. 

VII.  "\  riNTANA.  What  is  vmfann  ?  If  a  man  was  ill,  people  often  said, 
Y  "Perhaps  the  imtlana  of  his  son  is  too  strong  for  him,  or  ho  has 
bcr.ome  subject  to  some  misfortune,"  so  ihey  said,  **  Vin/any  izanj  ani^aha'* 
(••Perhaps  that  is  his  vinUma") ;  or  perhaps  he  was  perpetually  un- 
successful, and  thev  said,  **Olona  r^isy  vintana  izany  ("This  roan  must 
have  a  bad  vintamr).  Sometimes  even  immoTality  (e.g.,  an  unmarried 
woman  becominp:  prcc^nant)  was  excused  by  the  remark,  *'Viniany  hidny 
an^aha  izanf  ("Perhaps  that  is  her  vintana'*  [destiny]),  meaning  that 
there  was  no  helping  it. 
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SIKiny  Ai\D  VINTANA: 


I 


Now  what  did  all  this  mean  ?  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  clear  ar*-? 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question.  Vmlana  was  like  the  faium  of  liic 
Greeks  and  Romans,  an  invisible  power  that  made  ttsefr  UAX  alvafs 
and  everywhere.  If  I  were  to  venture  to  form  a  theory  of  ft  (or, 
rather,  to  reproduce  the  theory  of  the  natives,  by  stating  txplicitly  "wbal 
I  think  is  the  view  they  hold  liwpUcitly,  it  wonld  be  to  the  foUowiag 
effect : — 

1.  Earth  is  not  governed  by  itself,  but  by  hcnvon.  Not  only  is  tiae 
succession  of  night  and  day  settled  by  the  most  glorious  heavenly  bodies, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  the  htncss  or  unfitness  of  times  and  seasons 
for  various  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  man  himself,  depends 
npon  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  As  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  the  stars  forming  the  constd* 
lations  of  the  Zodiac  are  all-important.  Their  influence  is  manifested  in 
two  respects :  they  decide  the  destiny  of  a  man ;  and  it  depends  upon 
them  whether  a  certain  time  is  fit  or  unfit  for  certain  kinrls  of  business. 

3.  The  destiny  of  a  man  (his  rm/tz//t7)  depends  on  what  day  he  was 
born  (partly  also  on  what  time  of  the  day),  or,  rather,  on  what  constel- 
lation of  the  Zodiac  governed  the  day  of  his  birth.    It  was  therefore 

*  incumbent  upon  the  mpamintana  (those  who  dealt  with  the  vuUana\  or  the 
mpaniLndn  (day-makers  or  -decIatersX  who  were  also  mpixikWy^  to  enqntre 
about  the  day  or  time  of  the  day  of  a  child's  birth  in  order  to  make  out  its 
vftUana,  i.e.  under  what  constellation  it  had  been  born,  and  what  in- 
fluence this  would  have  on  its  de^^iiny. 

4.  As  the  names  of  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  also  became  the 
names  of  the  months  and  of  the  days  of  each  month  (at  least  here  in  the 
interior),  it  is  not  clear  what  influence  was  attributed  to  the  mnnn  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  considered  to  be  without  some  influence  appears  ironi  the 
following  facts : — {a)  Although  the  days  of  the  month  had  seemingly 
borrowed  their  names  from  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  they  really 
represented  the  28  moon-stations  (Manaztl'Ut-kamariJt  as  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere  (Annual  III.,  p.  131).  In  the  interior  of  Madagascar  these 
names  have  been  superseded  by  a  somewhat  simplified  nomenclaiovei 
but  on  tho  '^outh-east  coast  the  true  names  of  the  moon-stations  were,  in 
Flacourt  s  tnne,  still  the  names  of  the  days  *  (//)  The  Mala.i,^asy  year  was 
a  lunar  year  (^^4  days),  (r)  Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  take  their  place 
among  the  pUncts  as  governors  of  the  days  of  the  week  (cf.  5,  below). 


*  TbeM  naawt  I  \am  given  in  tho  article  quoted  above.   In  the  iaterior  thft  nucam  «f  flw 

days  m  a  month  were  arrangod  in  the  following'  way  :  [n)  The  houses  aro  gencnilly  built  vnfh 
their  length  running  due  nortli  and  ^uth.  {bj  Four  of  the  month-iLames  were  considered  as 
•ttadied  to  fiie  comers,  ami  two  to  each  side,  of  the  home,  banning  with  Alahamidy  (noHli- 
eastern  comer),  and  ending  Alohotsj  (the  list  one  on  the  nnrtliorn  side).  {<  )  In  nmrng 
tho  days  they  made  use  of  the  moiilh-namea  in  the  same  order  ;  but  as  there  aio  more  tiiau  la 
dl^ In  A  month,  they  borrowed  3  day-names  from  each  of  the  4  month-nanies  that  fcU  on  iho 
corners,  and  2  from  each  of  the  8  that  fi  11  on  the  side?,  of  tlie  hou'>c.  This  woidd  giv<^  2S  d.irs. 
But  as  a  lunar  month  has  from  29  to  30  <bys,  they  added  z  Uuys>  to  each  of  the  4  comcr-montbi, 
and  one  to  Oach  of  tho  8  side- months,  and  2  days  at  the  end  of  the  >'ear,  so  as  to  malw  it  S$| 
days  fn  hinar  year).  For  particu'  ir-;,  ^<^<  Ellis's //j's/.  of  .^fuJt.,  vol.  i.  |i.  {45-457f  where  a 
jirclty  tuU  and  tolerably  correct  dt>*  lij.tioii  is  given,  ll4Lit.fuic;  I  do  not  cjiter  more  fully  into 
this  hero.  But  I  may  reuinrk  that  when  ho  invariiibly  calls  the  2  dayi  tiiat  grt  tbotr  aain^ 
from  the  same  month  severally  nh  i!  an  1  ~  'Jy  fits  w.nifh  and  its  end),  and  calls  tl>c  3  twt«,  tv»/f, 
Jiita  (iLi>  mouth,  its  incrcusc,  and  its  nui),  tlus  duca  ;/,./  agree  witii  the  information  I  have  got 
from  n»y  native  friends.  For  ALihasuty,  Asombola,  Alakaralx),  Alakaosy,  Adiilo,  Alohotr*-. 
my  hdpor  ai40  apoaks  fimpljr  of  Miwi  aM  tM^ ;  butliwthoraiiaimng^iiioiitbabeiMapiitiafif 
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5.  Besides  the  division  of  the  year  into  months  in  tho  manner  briefly 
pointed  out  in  the  note  below,  the  I\ralao:asy  have  from  time  immemorial 
(i.nown  a  hebdomadal  unit,  the  week,  the  days  of  which  have  Arabic 
names.  These  days  were  thought  to  be  under  the  special  influence  of 
*the  seven  planets"  (i.e.  what  were  bv  the  ancients  so  called,  viz.  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  Mars,  Mercur}%  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn),  which  will  be 
shown  more  fully  under  San-andro. 

"These  are,  I  believe,  the  chief  features  in  the  astrological  part  of  the 
Malagasy  vintana  doctrine,  as  known  at  present. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  life  of  a  Malnp^sy  would  be  under  the 
iiinuence  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  consequently  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  had  the  reputation  of  understanding  these  often  very  intricate 
affairs.  People  are  generally  under  the  spell  of  those  who  know  their 
destiny  beforehand  (while  they  do  not  know  it  themselves),  who  have  the 
power  of  remedying  the  evils  of  it,  and  are  able  to  tell  them  both  whai* 
they  ought  to  do,  and  whm  (on  what  days  and  hours)  they  ought  to  do 
it.  When  we  remember  what  great  influence  astrotocers  had  over  em- 
perors, kings  and  princes  during  the  Middle  Ac^cs  and  even  far  into  the 
I  7tb  r<*ntury  (see,  for  instance,  the  history  of  a  man  like  Wallenstein), 
we  can  easily  understand  what  power  they  must  have  had  in  a  country 
like  this. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  all  minutely  into  the  doctrine  of  lucky  and 
unlncky  davs>  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  I  wiU  restrict  myself  to  a 
few  general  observations, 

1 .  Althou|(h  the  different  months  were  thought  to  have  their  peculiar 
character  (being  governed,  as  was  supposed,  by  different  constellations), 
their  special  fdJiira  and  sf^rona^  etc.,  it  does  not  appear  that  one  month 
was  considered  more  unlucky  than  another.    The  diiTercnce  in  this  rcs-  • 
pect  was  a  difference  between  the  different  davK  in  the  month. 

2.  The  character  of  the  days  evidently  did  not  depend  so  much  on 
from  what  month-name  it  took  its  name,  as  on  what  moon-station  it 
represented.  Therefore  we  often  find  two  successive  days  with  the  same 
general  name,  of  which  one  was  considered  good»  the  other  bad.  £.g. 
the  I  St  and  2nd  of  Asorotany  were  good»  and  were,  and  are  still,  iavotiritc 
days  for  famadthana  (the  ceremony  of  removing  corpses  from  an  old* 
family  grave  to  a  new  one)  ;  but  the  3rd  one  was  considered  bad. 

5.  '  Some  days  were  considered  absolutely  bad,  e.f^.  the  ;^rd  of  As6ro»  1 
tAny,  the  2nd  of  Asombola,  the  2nd  of  Alakaosy,  and  thr-  i      f  AdijMy; 
others  were  absolutely  good,  e.g.  the  3  days  called  Al.iiuunady  and  the 
2nd  of  Alakar^bo  ;  others  again  were  considered  indifferent /'/xy /fard,  Uy 
ratsy),  e.g.  the  ist  and  and  of  AlihasAty. 

or  wholly  sjici  i  t!  names  for  tho  2,  or  3  days  which  borrow  their  n.imr^  from  each  of 
them,  viz. — 1.  Tho  2nd  of  Alahamady  ho  calls  AkomlrotC  Al.nhamady  (the  'hnnatia*  of  A.), 
a.  Tbo  tit  of  Adaoro  he  calls  Ltmirok'  Adaoro  (the  'horn'  of  A.).  3.  Tho  1st  aiid  2nd  of  Adi- 
TSLOtA  he  calls  Ravina  ('!<  if)  anl  I'TJiift'  Adizaoxa  ('town'  of  A.).  }.  The  ?tii1  of  Asorotany  ho 
calls  Akokon'  Asorotaru  ,  iuul  llic  3rd  ot  the  same,  Akijik'  Asorot;my.  5.  The  ist  of  Adimizana 
he  calls  I'atwi'  Alakafora  (the  conrcfpondtaf^  moon-station  isAl-g»fin) ;  tlio  and  of  Adinliaitt, 
Antf'i'nitti^nn^  Adimizana  (pnrhnp<»  a  corruption  of  Az-zubani,  the  correspondint^  mnon-^t.ition)  ; 
and  tJic  ^rd  of  tho  same,  J  isra-tuitkididy  (tho  corresponding  nioou -station  is  Al-ikiii$i).  6. 
Tho  ist  of  Adijady  he  rails  Khnotna^on  Adijady  (the  'tears'  of  Adijad^;  titd  Jid  of  Aai|«dy 
he  «  alls  Af>ii)ial>atati  A'lijadv.  It  \s  III  bo  s(  1  a  thnt  some  of  tin  ;o  nnntcs  are  comiptinne  '.r<he 
Arabic  namci*  ol  the  tnoou* stations  ;  otiicrs  (e.g.  ttkoka^  akifika)  arc  at  any  rate  not  Malagasy 
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4.  ^ome  ag^in  were  not  considered  good  in  general,  but  still  i^f^od 
for  special  purposes ;  e.g.  the  ist  Alakarabo  was  excellent  for  enterincr 
upon  family  life  fmitSkan-frdnoJ  ;  the  2nd  of  Adijady  vva<^  eood  for 
marking  out  the  ground  fur  a  new  town  ;  and  the  3rd  ui  Adimizaiia  was  a 
lucky  day  to  be  bora  on,  but  a  bad  daj  for  bonness. 

5.  Some  days  had  a  apodal  pecnliarity  of  their  own ;  e«g.  chfldieii 
bom  on  the  2nd  of  AdiUo  genenuly  became  dumb  I  so  they  said. 

6.  Even  the  bad  days  wete  generally  so  only  in  the  sense  of  having 
too  strong  a  vintana.  This  was  especially  the  reason  why  children  bom 
on  those  days  were  considered  a  very  doubtful  gift.    They  were  mtih-iy 

^viniana  loaira  ('had  too  strong  a  innlana') ;  and  if  their  parents  and 
other  relatives  lia*.l  iioi  been  born  with  a  vintana  equally  stroncf,  it  was 
very  likely  they  would  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later  through  the  viniann 
of  the  cnild.  Hence  the  infanticide  in  fonner  times  in  the  central 
provinces  of  Madagascar.  Generally,  however,  the  mfmkHy  managed  to 
remedy  the  evil  in  one  way  or  another.  Often  nothing  more  was  required 

« than  to  give  the  child  a  name  which  intimated  that  it  would  noi  do  any 
harm  in  spite  of  its  strong  viniana.  Hence  «iich  names  as  Itsiman^sika, 
It*?imandrAtra,  Itsimanfho,  It.sinian(Maka.*  i'hose  born  on  the  2nd  of 
Adalo  were  often  called  Itsimar(\ry  (*one  who  does  not  become  ill")  lu 
avert  the  danger  of  dumbness.  Some  days,  as  the  jrd  of  Asorotany,  Ala- 
kaosy,  and  the  ist  of  Adijatly,  were  considered  exceptionally  bad  ;  but  still 

•  I  think  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  child  was  killed  because  of  its  vimitma, 

«  At  least  it  is  my  conviction,  after  a  close  examination  of  this  point,  that 
the  tenrihie  pictures  of  the  great  extent  to  which  infanticide  was  carried 
here  have  been  greatly  overdrawn  (by  myself  among  others,  in  my  work 
on  Madagascar). 

1  mentioned  above  that  the  different  months  (and  then,  of  course,  also 
the  days  named  after  them)  had  their  fixed  places  assigned  to  them  ai 
the  corners  and  along  the  sides  of  the  house.  My  native  helper  gives  me 
a  number  of  rules  referring  to  the  regard  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  to 
pay  to  these  circomstances,  bat  I  wall  not  try  to  reproduce  them  in 
detail  here.  The  substance  of  the  whole,  however,  is,  that  they,  on  mek 
day 9  had  to  take  particular  care  not  to  go  to  the  comer  or  the  side  assigned 
to  that  particular  day,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  place  a  sick  person  there  ; 
for  by  so  doing  they  would  manefra  i-on-fany,  i.e.  attack  and  provoke  the 
spirit  (of  that  region)  of  the  earth  ;  ro  I  take  to  be  the  Arabic  ruh^  spirit, 
as  the  Malagasy  word  ro  (gravy)  would  ^nve  no  sense  here. 

What  is  in  the  interior  called  viniana  (Ar.  evinat^  seasons)  is  amon^ 
the  Sakalava  called  andro  (da^  or  days).  Both  mean  the  same  thing : 
the  time  or  season,  as  dependmg  on  the  heavenly  bodies  and  inflnendng 
destiny  and  actions. 

The  si>»niif/iixM  were  generally  mpUtkidy  as  well,  and  as  the  most 
^  clever  mpisikUy  were  also  mpisorona  (idol-priests),  it  appears  that  the 
vir^l^ma  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  idolatry  here,  andtoever)'- 
tlnng  connected  with  it,|  ai  lea.>t  so  far  as  it  got  any  real  hold  on  the 
people's  mind.    (The  iduls  j^roperly  so  called  were  perhaps  not  directly 

*  All  r  \iircssin<>  in  a  f;*  nor  il  w.iy  th.tt  U\c  child  would  be  harmless. 

t  Thi«  is  -Am  acknowledged  by  the  u^ves  thotns(>lvcs.  I  may  n^er  the  Malaga&y  schnlAr 
to  Mmnl  lengthy  tftkic*  on  tlu«  tabfect  (in  Ifakgasy)  in  Fblk-Lon  4md  J^^ik-^miu,  The 
MllMc't  mmt  olpMci«iott«ad  good  ord«r,  his  diffnicnoM  and  gmt  verbodty,  and  iko  mM> 
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ccmnected  with  the  fwi/iMMi;  hut  therefore  they  had  mt  so  much  hold 
cm  the  people.)  Much  of  the  tenninology  of  the  sikidy  also  points  to  its 
oonnection  with  tlx  vi'niana,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  first  division  of  these 
articles  (Annual  X.) ;  but  the  theory  of  that  connection  has  been  lost.  I 
reel  satisfied  that  even  the  more  practical  procedure  of  sikidy  rests  on  the 
same  nstrology  as  the  vintana ;  but  1  am  unable  to  demonstrate  this 
oonnection  in  detail,  or  show  how  the  sikidy  gradually  developed  from 
these  astrolof^ical  theories.    This  cannot,  I  think,  he  done  without  a 
careful  exammation  of  sikidy  and  aslrology  among  Eastern  nations  in 
ancient  times  (Arabs  and  Persians  especially),  and  I  have  not  the  means 
of  doing  this  here.  Neither  do  these  means  seem  easily  accessible. 
Through  learned  friends  I  have  made  enquiries  in  this  direction  in 
ChrisUania,  Leipzig,  London,  and  Leyden,  but  without  success.  But 
when  T  get  to  Europe  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  this  subject,  as  it  has  once 
caught  my  friK^y  and  is  not  without  considerable  interest.*    What  I  have 
riimed  at  in  the  preceding  remarks  has  not  at  all  been  to  give  a  full  des- 
cription o(i\\e  viniana  and  all  the  practical  outcome  of  it,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  leading  ideas,  the  general  theory  of  it,  so  far  as  known  at 
present ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge, 
and  what  points  especially  are  still  waiting  for  further  investigation.  If  I 
nfaonld  not  be  able  to  push  the  matter  further,  others  may  be  able  to  do 
ao.   It  is,  at  any  rate,  an  advantage  to  know  'where  we  ate.' 

Note. — The  sugi^sted  etymology  of  the  word  vin/a/^  '^  vas  first  given  in 
my  article  in  this  magazine  twelve  years  ncro  (ANNUAL  11.  p.  79).  As  will 
bp  seen  from  the  passage  cjuoted,  I  gave  it  with  some  hesitation  anddiffideoce, 
and  this  has  rather  increased  in  the  meantime.  In  hxtng  upon  this  etymology 
I  was  less  guided  by  the  internal  probability,  than  by  the  fact  that  sikidy  and 
vintana  in  Malagasy  are  evidently  of  Arabic  origin.  Still  this  does  not  neces- 
snrily  imply  that  the  xoord  must  be  Arabic  too.  What  made  and  still  makes 
me  hesitate  is,  that  the  Arabic  evan,  evinat  does  not  seem  to  be  used  at  all 
in  reference  to  astrology  ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Arabs  did  not 
introduce  a  specific  astrological  term,  if  they  were  unable  to  find  a  Malagasy 
word  whereby  to  express  the  idea  they  wanted  to  convey  to  the  people.  I  felt 
th?s  nt  the  outset,  nnd  the  etymology  suggested  was  chiefly  the  consequence  of 
my  being  unable  to  hnd  a  Mnliq-asy  word  from  wbirh  vintmia  could  be 
derived.  We  certainly  need  no  argument  to  prove  thai  viniana  cannot,  in 
this  sense,  be  a  primitive  word,  as  people  surely  do  not  at  once  form  such 
transcendental  ideas  as  that  of  fate.  They  evidently  want  some  stepping* 
stone,  some  intermediate  link,  by  means  of  which  they  can  reach  it.  Upon 
reconsidering^  the  subject  T  hive  come  to  the  conchision  that  vintana  is  an 
obsolete  collaieral  form  ut  kuilana,  a  star.    My  reasons  are  : 

1.  That  the  Malagasy  kintana  is  in  Malay  bintan.  This  bintan  should 
in  Malaga^  become  vinian  (in  Kawi  it  is  wintan)^  as  an  initial  b  in  Malay 
is  generally  v  in  Malagasy  (e.g.  vafo,  hafu ;  v6lo,  bulu;  v6lana,  bttlan), 

2.  It  is  more  natural  that  star  tlian  time  {evan,  evinat)  should  be  used, 
as  the  vintana  really  dcpcaded  on  the  stars  in  question,  and  had  reference  to 
time  only  so  £ar  as  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  time  depended  on  the  stars 
that  governed  it. 


^'hat  affected  style  (unnecessary  accumulation  of  old  and  rare  words  and  phrasci)  makes  it  un« 
pleasant  read  in  ;  but  it  givM  many  particulan  which  I  coold  not  tovch  upOB  hm«,  and  ooliTejn 
a  good  idea  of  uie  fjn  at  jiower  <if  vlnl,ina  over  tlio  people. 

•  1  am  sure  I  am  onlv  exprciising  the  feelings  of  m my  leaJcrs  of  the  ANNUAL  when  1  say 
that  wc  hope  that  ICr*  Dahlo,  having  now  «rriv<sd  iu  Norway,  will  still  give  ut  llie  reraMl  cf  hit 
further  lttve«tig»tioM  on  thete  ioteieitiiig  rohject*.— £d.  (j*^) 
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3,    In  Arabic  the  word  for  star  ^ najm  J  is  used  very  much  in  the  same  seoi 


friFsaqif,  (hvmavit),  and  a  derivative  of  it  (iinjumat)  means  astrolox'}'.  It 
IS  th<  n  fore  very  likely  that  the  Arabs  found  no  better  Malagasy  word  for  tht 
idea  thi  y  wished  convey  than  the  word  for  siSiX  fv  in  tana  J. 

It  may,  upon  this  theory,  seems  a  little  strange  at  first  sight  that  the  lla< 
laguqr  wota  for  star  is  now  kintana^  and  not  vintana.  Perhaps  both  were 
in  use  as  synonyms  at  the  time  ;  but  as  the  one  fvinfanaj  was  chosen  as  the! 
technical  term  in  astrologv,  the  other  became  gradually  the  exclusive  oamej 
of  stars  in  the  colloquial  (cf.  Mars  and  March  in  English).  The  root  of  butJi 
is  probably  ntan  (cf.  the  forms  nUn,  tein,  etc.,  in  some  of  the  cognate  laa* 
guages).  i^*  is  a  prefix  in  Malagasy. 

Vin.«-SAN-AMoao.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  this  expression  without 
a  periphrasis.  It  means  the  peculiarities  or  character  or  the  days  of  the 
week  as  depending  on  the  Seven  Planet8»  considered  as  governors  of  these 
days.   The  Arabic  word  sa'a  means  a  short  space  of  time,  and  then, 

more  widely,  an  hour.    But  it  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  May,*  especi?J\v 
when  some  great  and  momentous  dav  or  time  is  spoken  of  (e.g.  as-saii, 
the  day  [lit.  'hour'],  i.e.  the  Day  ui  Judgment).   It  seems  to  be  taken  1 
in  this  wider  sense  here. 

I  shall  now  give  the  seven  davs  of  the  week,  with  their  respective  san- 
andro  and  special  number  and  cnaracter,  in  their  order  in  the  week : — 

Name  San-andro     Number  Cliaratfcr 

1  Sunday  (AlahadyM  Samosy  t  good  (Sun) 

2  Monday  (AUtsinainy)  Alakamary  5  bad  (Moon) 

3  Tuesday  (Talata)  Mariky  s  good  (Mars) 

^  Wednesday  (Alarobia)  Motarita  6  good  (Mercury) 

5  Thursday  (A lakamlsy)  Mosataro  3  bad  (Jupiter) 

6  Friday  (Zomd)  Zohara  7  bad  (Venus) 

J  Saturaay  (Asabdtsy)  Johady  4  middling  (Saturn) 

In  the  preceding  list  I  have  simply  reproduced  what  I  have  got  from 
my  native  helper,  onlv  adding  in  parentheses  the  identifications  with 
theplanots,  of  which  ne  of  course  had  no  idea. 

Tlie  writer  in  the /Ml-Ztfnftf  III/ /Wi(-72i/Sff,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  a 

note  under  'Vintana,*  also  mentions  the  san-andro^  but  under  the  name  of 
ydminaniana  dmtn*  dttdro'  (i.e.  'prediction  with  regard  to  [?]  days')  ;  but 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  its  connection  with  the  planets ;  and  of  the 
remarks  he  adds  to  each  name  I  can  make  nothing.  Their  character- 
istic numbers  he  does  not  seem  to  know  at  all,  and  therefore  he  is  also 
ignorant  of  the  practical  part  of  san-andro^  which  to  a  great  extent 
depends  on  these  numbers.  Flacourt  mentions  the  san-andro  in  use  in 
the  part  of  the  countnr  where  he  lived  (Fort  Dauphin)  two  centuries  ago, 
and  he  also  speaks  or  its  connection  with  the  planets,  but  there  is  a 
remarkable  confusion  in  his  translations  and  identifications. 

Flacourt's  list  is  as  follows 

/or  comparison  zvith  my  list, 
I  Samoufsi,  the  Sun  (Sunday)      =s   Samosy        (No.  1) 

a  Azohorat  the  Moon  (Monday)     =s  Zohara       (  „  6) 


*  At  to  tbo  Arabic  deriv<ition  of  the  Malagasy  day-uuiiUi^  and  uionth-aames,  s»cc  my  article 
ia  AHlfUAL  II.  p.  77-80. 
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3  Alotarida^  Mars  fluesday)     =  Moiarita  (No. 

4  AlmJtamari,  Merctiiy        (WedneMayjes  AMamary  (  „ 

5  ^s00/«;  Jupiter  (ThursdAy    s  y9ka^{Az-{ 


zoady) 

6  AfiffWf'sefsari,  Venus         ^Friday)        =    Alosafaro     (  5) 

7  -l/Z/'Av/  r  Z'  \  Saturn  (Saturday)    =   Mat  iky        (  3) 

The  Dames  are  all  the  same  as  in  the  list  I  got  from  my  native  helper, 
altlunagh  somewhat  differently  written.  This  is,  bowever,  mostly  owing  to  his 
having  kept  the  Arabic  article  /^a// thronghout,  except  in  Samoutsis  where- 

:is  my  native  helper  has  left  it  out.  In  some  instances  Flaconrt's  form  seems 
to  be  the  more  correct  one  (c.^.  Al-otarida,  cf.  my  identifications).  Bnt  the 
curious  thing  is,  that,  with  a  siogle  exception  (Samoutsi),  he  has  managed  to 
apply  Uie  names  to  the  wrong pianeis  all  through  /  In  order  to  show  tiiis 
cleany,  I  have  added  the  names  of  my  list,  with  their  order  in  brackets. 
The  «?ame  order  is  also  followed  in  tlic  list  q-iven  by  a  native  of  Tmerina  in  his 
article  on  vintana  (juoted  above  { Folk-Lorc  atid  FoIk'7\iIcs  of  Madagascar ^ 
p.  283},  only  that  he  begins  wiih  Wednesday  ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name 
to  the  same  day  as  in  my  list  throughout*  My  list  is  that  of  the  diviners  at 
Ambfttofioandrahana.  As  the  order  both  natives  follow  is  the  same,  although 
they  arc  from  widely  distant  provinces,  this  may  be  taken  as  the  received 
order  amoncf  the  diviners  of  the  interior.  And  as  it  agrees  exactly  with  the 
order  of  the  planets  in  llieir  relation  to  the  days  of  the  week  (although  these  na* 
lives  have  no  idea  of  this,  and  consequently  cannot  be  suspected  of  Iiaving 
mo  liri  l  the  order  purposely,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  planets)*  8 
follows  that  theirs  must  be  considered  the  ri.cfht  and  orisfinal  one. 

I  wonder  whether  Flaeourt's  order  is  simply  a  blunder  of  his,  or  whether 
such  a  confusion  had  really  taken  place  among  the  diviners  at  Fort  Dau> 
phin  where  he  lived.  •  In  the  latter  case  the  diviners  of  the  interior  cannot 
nave  got  their  knowledge  from  the  south-east  const,  but  must  have  acquir^ 
it  from  a  more  direct  and  oriq^inal  source,  perhaps  from  the  west  coast  by 
way  of  Menab^.    I  wonder  what  system  they  follow  there. 

Flacourt  states  that  at  Fort  Dauphin  they  also  divided  the  day  into  seven 
parts  and  the  night  into  seven  also,  and  made  the  seven  planets  preside  over 
these  divisions.  This  was  not  the  custom  in  the  interior.  Here  they  divided 
night  and  day  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  took  their  names  from  the  four 
comer- months  (Alahamady,  As6rotany,  Adiraizana,  and  Adijady),  three  from 
each  of  them  fvava,  v6nio,  f4kra). 

When  my  native  helper  brought  mc  the  list  I  have  given  above,  .it  a 
time  before  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Flacourt's  remarks,  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  first  and  second  name  was  that  of  the  san  and 
the  moon ;  and  this  made  me  conclude  that  the  remaining  five  would  prove 
to  be  the  five  older  ])lanets,  which,  upon  examination,  was  also  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  following  are  the  identifications  of  them 

1  Samosy      s  Ar.  Shams  (Heb.  skemesh),  the  Sun. 

2  Alakamary=z   ,,    Al-gamar,  the  Moon. 

3  Afar  iky  =:  ,.  Marrik,  Mars.  The  Arabic  word  Afarrik  seems 
originally  to  have  meant  a  kind  of  arrow;  then  Mars,  as  the  god  of  war, 
whose  symbol  was  the  arrow. 

4  Motartia,  In  my  Arabic  Lexicon  I  find  only  the  form  utarit  (cf, 
Flacourt,  Alotari'da)  for  Mercury;  but  as  mofaraf  would  be  only 
another  form  of  the  same  root,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  as  to  the  identifi- 
cation. The  verbal  root  means  'to  be  fragrant,'  or  to  deal  in  perfumes. 
A  derivative,  at&rid^  means  'a  seller  of  perfumes,'  and  then  a  merchant. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Mercuiy  of  the  Romans,  who  was  especially  the 
god  of  traders. 
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5  M0SMim^9ssks.Mitskiari,}u^m.  Root  meaning  offhe  mb,  10  be 
greedy  or  giettly  desinms  of  anythiog hence  to  buy ;  pcobably  musk- 
tar  i  means  the  purchaser  or  aqcutrer. 

6  Zoharaz=:hx.  Zakro,  Venus.  Root  meaoiag,  'the  brilliant  one;*  some- 
times also  used  as  a  name  of  the  Moon. 

7  Johadyz=,Kt,  Zakalt  Saturn.  The  root  meaning  seems  to  be,  ^ooe  ^Nbo 
lecedes,'  gives -up  his  place  to  another.  Saturn  iiad  to  give  up  his  to 
Jupiter. 

Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Latin  will  immediatdj 
have  noticed  that  what  were  in  Malaga^v  tho  extraordinar}-  day-namt**? 
only  in  san-andro^  were  in  Latin  the  ordinary  day-names  (Dies  Sol  is, 
Luna?,  Martis,  Mercurii,  Jovis,  Veneris,  Satumii).  Even  in  French  the 
same  names  have  been  kept  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
DimaHiiH=.Dia  dominical  although  greatly  altered.  The  English 
kept  one  of  them  in  a  corrupted  fonn  (Saturday),  has  translated  two  (Sim* 
day  and  Monday),  and  has  borrowed  the  rest  from  the  correapondtng 
Teutonic  god-names  (Tius=Mais ;  Wedn  [=:Wodan  or  OdinJ= Mer- 
cury; Thor=Jupiter ;  and  Frey= Venus).  In  Germany  and  the  Scan* 
dinavian  countries  they  have  only  translated  two  of  them  (Sonda/  and 
Monday). 

The  explanation  of  this  rather  curious  fact  no  doubt  is  that  the  astro- 
logy of  Babyluiiia  (and  Egypt  ?)  has  sprcatl  itself  both  to  Arabia,  anJ 
from  liiencc  to  Madagascar,  and  to  Europe ;  and,  that  according  lo  this 
aatiology,  the  planets  in  question,  and  the  gods  identified  with  tbem, 
held  the  sway  over  the  days  of  the  week ;  and  it  depended  on  the  sop- 
posed  nature  of  each  planet  whether  the  day  under  its  sway  should  be 
considered  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  one.  From  passing  notices  in  the 
ancient  classics  we  know  that  the  Babvlnninn  astrolo2:Prs  and  their  Greek 
pupils  oven  had  tables  of  the  lucky  and  unlucky  stars,  with  rules  rep-arJ- 
ing  their  influence  on  human  destiny;  but  as  these  are  lost  there  is 
perhaps  little  hope  of  ever  getting  to  the  actual  source  of  tliese  theories. 
\Vc  iiave  now  scarcely  any  means  of  finding  out  why  some  planets  were 
considered  more  lacky  than  others ;  we  only  know  that  this  notion  wax 
the  origin  of  the  other  one,  that  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  a  notion 
which  has  up  to  quite  recent  times  (even  up  to  the  present  day  in  some 
places)  been  tenaciously  held  by  the  common  people  even  in  the  difier- 
ent  countries  of  Europe. 

In  my  list  above,  a  CL-rtain  ^z/'w^-r/- lias  been  given  as  characteristic  of 
each  planet.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  these  nuinl)ers  are  those  from  i  to  7, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planets,  but  in  a  dilfcrent  order  from  that  follow- 
ed in  the  list.  To  Momiam  my  native  helper  had  written  the  number  2, 
just  as  in  Mariky,  but  I  think  that  is  only  a  blunder.  These  numbers  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  practical  part  of  the  san-^tndn,  to  which  I 
snail  now  proceed. 

I.— San-androii  ny  Maty  (The  San-andro  of  the  Dead  or  the  iimi 

This  refers,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  exclusively  to  burials.  If  a  corpse  was 
to  be  buried,  this  could  be  done  on  any  day;  but  it  had  to  be  done  with 

due  regard  to  the  satt-aiufro  of  the  burial  d.iy  ;  although  I  suppose  thoy 
would  generally  j)refer  a  d^iy  considered  as  'good*  (Sunday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday).   The  proceedings  depended  entirely  on  the  ««/»^r  chWac- 
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teristic  of  the  san-andro  of  the  day  of  burial.  If»  for  instance,  it  was  on 
Wednesday,  the  special  number  of  which  is  6,  they  had  to  stop  sul  times 
with  the  bter  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  throw  down  a  stone  at  each  stopping- 
place,  and  carry  the  corpse  six  times  loand  the  grave  before  they  buried  ti. 
I  r  the  burial  was  to  take  place  on  a  Saturday,  the  same  thing  would  be 
done  only  four  times ;  if  on  Friday,  seven  times,  and  so  on,  according  to 
tlie  characteristic  number  of  the  san-andro  of  the  day. 

V^y  the  different  planets  got  these  numbers  respectively,  I  am  unable 
to  loll.  As  the  Sun  has  No.  i,  it  occurred  to  me  at  first  that  the  various 
heavenly  bodies  were  probably  numbered  according  to  their  supposed 
distance  from  the  earth ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case.  They  may  have 
supposed  the  brightest  (the  Sun)  to  have  been  nearest,  and  the  next 
brightest  (the  Moon)  to  come  next ;  but  then  we  should  certainly  have 
exproted  Venus  to  follow,  and  not  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  are  not 
nearly  so  bright.  It  is  strange  too,  that  Mars  and  Mercury  should  be 
considered  lucky,  and  the  bright  Moon,  Venus,  and  Jupiter  unlucky. 
From  the  little  we  know  of  the  astrology  of  the  ancients,  we  gather  that 
the  three  last  ones  were  considered  lucky,  Saturn  and  Mars  unlucky,  and 
Mercury  neutral. 

a. — Ny  San-androrC  ny  Vekm,  na  Sa-fnivmna  (The  Sati^andro  of  the 
Uving,  or  the  San-andro  which  was  counted  'backwards'). 

The  description  of  it  given  ]>y  my  native  helper  is  not  very  clear,  but 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  this  sun-cindro  had  reference  only  to  sacrifices 
(sbrona).  When  a  soroua  was  brought,  prayers  were  to  be  olTered  up  too, 
and  in  these  prayers  and  invocations  the  priest  used  to  expatiate  on  the 
corresponding  s<m-^mdn ;  but  in  so  doing  he  did  not  refer  to  the  jau- 
andm  of  the  day  of  the  offering,  bnt  always  to  that  of  'the  day  before 
yesterday;*  in  other  words,  he  always  counted  two  days  backwards  to  find 
the  san-andro  he  wanted.  If,  for  instance,  Sunday  was  the  day  of  offering, 
the  san-andro  of  the  preceding  Friday  was  the  one  he  referred  to,  and  so  on. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  ,t;ivc  the  pniyers 
which  the  priests  used  on  such  occasions  ;  but  this  one  is  so  })eculiar 
that  I  must  briefly  refer  to  it.  The  priest  on  this  occasion  used  to  call 
on  God  as  *Andriamdni/ra  fito  mianaka^  ('God  as  a  family  of  seven')  and 
as  *tfdlo  mivady  ('eight  pairs,'  i.e.  eight  husbands  and  eight  wives  He 
also  calls  on  God  as  Ratomtejiba,  Ratom^f<£fy,  Rabcfalsy  and  Rakdno- 
nk^nona.  All  this  is  peculiar ;  the  last  word  is  Malagasy  and  senns  to 
mean  'the  loquacious  one.'  The  three  preceding  ones  seem  to  be  foreign 
words,  at  Ica^t  partly  so  ;  tomara,  h^disy,  and  jibo  seem  to  be  Arabic,  but  I 
cannot  identify  them  at  present.  The  'seven' probably  hod  a  reference  to 
to  the  seven  planets  as  God's  manifestation. 

Offerings  could  only  be  brought  on  the  three  'good  days,'  Sunday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday ;  but  sikidy  could  be  performed  on  any  day.  The 
xeason  probably  was,  that  sikidy  belonged  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
which  could  never  be  allowed  to  be  stopped. 

l.  —  Tht  Character  of  the  Seven  Days  0/  the  Week  in  relation  to  Evils  and 
the  Foreklling  of  Evils. 


tiaCpfMBMMIs  are  ambiguous.    Fiio  miatuika  may  mean  padeote  ivith  five  cliilclr«a,  or 

a  father,  or  mother,  with  six  Lhildn  n.  Vulo  miiHtdy  most  naturally  means  ct^ht  fairs,  but  it 
might  alao  mean  only  four  pairs  (eight  married  persons),  or  even  a  man  with  seven  wives  1 
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My  native  professor  gives  the  following  rules,  which  I  reprodoce  oo 
his  authority • 

I,   Alahady  was  the  proper  day  for  everything  white  :  white-haired  people 

ffStsy  vlloj,  white  stones,  etc. 
a.    Alatsiriatny  was  the  day  for  everything  green  and  blackish:  gtass, 

forests,  greenish  birds,  people  with  blackish  skin,  etc. 

3.  Talata  :  the  day  of  people  who  have  many  scars  (cicatrices),  and  are 
also  pock-marked  from  the  small-pox  fshki-nendraj, 

4.  Alarobia  :  tlie  day  of  women  aod  everythiog  female. 

5.  Alakamisy  :  tlie  day  of  slaves. 

6.  Zoma  :  the  day  of  nobles  and  everything-  which  is  red  (red  or  scarlet 
clothes,  etc.,  characteristic  of  the  higher  nobihty). 

7.  Asahofsy  :  the  day  of  the  young  people  and  everything  young. 

If  a  man  suffering  from  or  apprchcn'^ivc  of  some  evil  came  to  a  mpisi- 
kt'tly  or  other  foreteller  of  future  events,  he  would  be  sure  to  be  asked 
some  question  with  special  reference  lo  the  character  of  the  day  on  wiiich 
.  he  came.  If  he,  fur  uistance,  came  on  a  Sunday  (Alahady),  it  would  be 
intimated  that  his  ciMnplaint  had  been  caused  by  some  obnoxious  white 
stone ;  or  by  drinking  milk  (which  of  course  is  white),  in  which  there 
were  some  ghosts ;  or  that  he  had  been  bewitched  by  some  old  white- 
haired  woman  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  some  such  mis- 
hap, and  had  better  look  out  carefully.  If  on  Thursday  (Alakamisy),  his 
griefs  were  almost  sure  to  be  attributed  to  some  slave,  or  he  was  warned 
to  beware  of  his  slaves,  lest  they  should  murder  or  bewitch  him. 

And  so  on  for  the  other  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  day. 

4. — Foretelling  of  the  Tasik!  andro,  (i.e.  the  day  on  which  one  may  be  in 
special  danger  of  getting  ill  through  the  influence  of  the  vintana. 

This  was  a  peculiar  compound  oiviniana  and  st'Aidy,  subjected  to  the 
following  rules : — 

To  find  the  day,  you  begin  from  Tuesday  (Talata),  and  work  the  stktdj 
on  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  TrAno  and  LAlana  form  (point  to)  Talata  (Tuesday). 

2.  I^alana  and  Mpanontany  form  Alarobia  (Wednesday). 

3.  MpanoDtaoy  and  Asdrotiny  form  Alakamis^r  (Thursday). 

4.  Asorotaoy  and  Andriamdmtra  form  Zom4  (Friday). 

5.  Andriamanitra  and  Nia  form  Asabotsy  (Saturday). 
0.  Nia  and  Maslna  form  Alaiiady  (Sunday), 

7,  iMasina  and  Fahasivy  form  Alatsinainy  (Monday). 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  combination  of  the  two  rubrics  Trano  and  I.alana 
in  the  sikidy  you  have  erected  gives  yon  a  fii^ure  which  is  like  Tale  (which 
represents  the  man  in  question),  the  man  is  in  danger  of  being  taken  iil 
on  Tuesday.   The  procedure  is  the  same  with  the  other  days. 

The  dangerous  day  being  found  out,  the  mpisikidy  takes  a  piece  of 
Anhtdrofbtsy  (an  herb),  puts  it  into  a  bottle  {titmara),  pours  water  on  it 
till  it  is  brimful,  puts  a  cane  {Barardta)  into  it,  by  which  of  course  some 
water  must  overflow ;  and  this  he  takes  and  rubs  or  brushes  it  seven 
times  on  the  man  from  head  to  foot,  saying,  "Ilis  day  is  conquered  by 
him,  his  viuiana  is  coucjuered  (overcome,  leony)  by  him,  and  does  not 
overcome  him.  His  day  and  his  vintana  shall  not  govern  him  {'mitoft- 
dra  azy'),  but  he  shall  govern  them." 
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As  this  and  the  preceding  section  is  neither  calleil  vinlana  ox  san-andrOt 
although  it  is  in  nuity  only  a  peculiar  fonn  of  the  last,  and  as  s^m-^ndm 
IS  itself  only  a  form  of  viniana  (planetary  vintana  ,  I  ought  rather  to 

liave  called  the  whole  of  this  chapter  Vmtana,  and  subdividi  d  it  into  'Zo- 
diac^ and  Lnnsry  Vintana,'  and  'Planetary  Vintana.'    To  the  first  would 

l3elong  everi'thing-  depending:  on  the  Zodiac  and  the  Moon-stations  and 
which  is  connet  teci  with  the  month  '  r  s  ;  to  the  second  all  that  depends 
on  the  seven  planets  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  weok, 

The  question  occurred  to  me :  What  is  to  be  done,  if  a  ilay  is  a  lucky 
one  as  to  its  place  in  the  month,  but  unlucky  according  to  its  position  in 
tbe  tmA  f  But  as  the  first  class  chiefly  referred  to  birth  and  business^ 
ttie  second  to  bnrial»  offerings  and  diseases,  I  suppose  these  sly  diviners 
managed  to  avoid  a  coUisio  oficwrum. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  sikidy  and  vtntana  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  or  only  slightly  touch  upon*  But  it  is 
time  that  1  should  bring-  this  article  to  a  close. 

The  sikidv  and  '•m/ijrid  was  once  the  most  tremendous  {  muct  m  ihiS 
island  ;  U-i  ui>  tiiank  God  that  its  spell  is  broken,  and  lib  iniiuence  pass* 
ing  away. 

L.  Dahls. 

Note.  — Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in  the  first 
of  these  papers  (^Amnual  X.,  i8S6»  p.  328^    I  espressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 

ghrase  mamo-hefa.  A  native  has  pointea  out  to  me  th^  it  certainly  dionld 
e  nuMtkha  f/a,  'to  revive  again  a  past  (evil)/  e.g.  a  disease.— L.D. 


THE   VOLCANIC   LAKE   OF  TRITRIVA: 

ITS  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  LEGENDARY  HISTORY. 

THE  great  island  of  Madagascar  is  not  at  present  one  of  those  regions 
of  the  earth  where  volcanic  disturbances  occur ;  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  the  numerous  extinct  craters  found  in  various  parts  of  the 

island  that  at  a  very  recent  period,  geologically  considered  possibly  even 
within  the  occu])ation  ot  the  country  by  its  present  iniiabitants — it  was 
the  theatre  of  very  extensive  outburbis  of  subterranean  energy.  The 
whole  island  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  sullicient  minuteness  to 
determine  the  exact  extent  of  these  old  volcanoes,  but  they  have  been 
observed  from  neair  the  sonUi-east  coast  in  S.  Lat.  13%  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  centre  of  the  island  up  to  the  north-west  and  extreme  north, 
a  distance  of  680  miles ;  and  probably  a  more  caxelul  survey  would  reveal 
other  links  connecting  more  closely  what  is,  as  at  present  known,  only  a 
series  of  isolated  groups  of  extinct  craters.  In  the  central  provinces  of 
Madagascar  there  are  two  large  clusters  of  old  volcanic  cones  and  vents  : 
one  of  them  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Capital  (19°  S.),  but  from 
50  to  70  miles  away  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  ItAsy  ; 
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the  other  in  the  district  called  V^lkiiiankAratra.  situated  about  80  miles  to 
the  south-south- west  of  Antan4na.rivo,  aud  suuth-west  of  the  great 
cential  moantain  maat  of  Ankimtia. 

This  second  volcanic  region  stretches  from  so  to  30  miles  from  Antsf- 
Tab4&  away  west  to  B^t^o  and  beyond  it,  and  contains  numerous  and 
ptominent  extinct  craters,  such  as  Iv6ko,  Iats(fitra«  V6hitra»  TritrfTa,  and 
many  others,  some  of  which  have  been  described  by  the  ^^raphic  pen  of 
th<*  Into  Dr.  Mullens  in  his  Tivrh'f  Af-rrfh^  in  Madai:^ascar  (pp.  2i4-iin\ 

Ttie  doctor  says  that  he  couated  in  this  southern  group  about  60  cones 
and  craters.* 

There  are  also  many  hot  springs  in  this  Vakinankaratra  region,  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  at  Antstrabe.  At  this  pl^ce  6to  of  the 
chief  springs  is  largely  charged  with  lime,  which  has  formed  an  extenaive 

deposit  all  over  a  small  level  valley  sunk  some  20  feet  below  the  gofteial 

surface  of  the  plain  around  the  village.  For  a  long  time  past  this  place 
has  furnished  almost  all  the  lime  used  for  building  in  the  Caj>ital  and  the 
central  province  of  Imt^rina.  Besides  the  deposit  over  the  door  of  the 
valley,  there  is  also  a  i:ompart  ridp^e  shaped  mass  of  limr  accretion,  70 
feet  long  by  18  to  20  feet  wide,  and  about  15  or  r6  feet  hi^h.  I  his  ha^ 
all  been  deposited  by  the  spring,  which  kept  a  passage  through  the  lime 
to  the  top.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  however,  the  spring  has 
been  tapped  by  a  shaft  of  no  great  depth  a  few  yards  to  the  north,  over 
which  a  large  and  commodions  bath-bouse  has  been  erected  by  the  Nch^ 
wegian  Lutheran  Mission  ;  and  here  many  visitors  come  to  bathe  in  the 
hot  miru  r :;1  water,  \vlii(  h  has  l^c<'n  found  very  beneficial  in  rheumatic 
and  other  complaints.  A  little  distance  to  the  south-\vf*«^t  is  another 
spring,  not  however  hot,  but  only  milk-warm,  the  water  01  w  hich  is  drunk 
by  those  who  bathe  in  the  other  spring.  This  water  has  been  shown  to 
be,  in  chemical  constituents,  almost  identical  with  the  famous  Vidiy 
water  of  France.f  All  over  the  valley  the  water  ooies  up  in  various  places; 
and  about  half  a  mile  further  north  are  several  other  springs,  somewfait 
hotter  than  that  just  described,  to  which  the  natives  largely  reaoit  for 
curative  bathinpf. 

Dniinu:  the  excavations  tor  the  foundations  of  the  bath-house,  the 
skeletons  of  several  examples  of  an  extinct  species  of  Hippopotamus 
were  discovered,  the  crania  and  tusks  being  in  very  perfect  preservation. 
Some  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin ;  but  the  finest  specimen 
was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  Univeisity  of  Christiania  In  Norway.  This 
Madagascar  Hippopotamus  was  a  smaller  species  than  that  now  living  io 
Africa,  and  is  probably  nearly  allied  tO,  if  not  identical  with,  anotln  r  Hip- 
popotamu-  {H.  Lem^rlet),  of  which  remain*?  were  found  in  186H  by  M.  Gran- 
didier  in  thr  plain*?  of  the  south-west  coast  (see  p.  438,  ante).  I  was  infonned 
by  the  |>eoj»l<-  tlvit  wherever  in  these  valleys  the  black  mud  is  dug  into  for 
a  depth  ul  thice  or  four  feet,  bones  are  sure  to  be  met  with.  Probably  a 
series  of  excavations  would  reveal  the  remains  of  many  animals,  birds  anil 
reptiles  formerly  inhabiting  Madagascar.  From  the  Internal  structure  of 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  Hippopotami  discovered  at  Antstrabe,  tiaces 
of  the  gelatine  being  still  visible,  it  is  evident  that  the  animals  had  been 
living  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Hiere  have  been  occaaioiial 


*  See  AHiHUAl.  IX.,  pp.  66* 74,  t  IbuL,  p.  74,  for  analju  of  water. 
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va;^iie  reports  of  the  existence  of  some  large  animal  in  the  southern  ]>arts 
of  the  island;  possibly  the  Hippopuianius  is  not  yei  absolutely  extinct 
there;  and  perhaps  the  half-mythical  stories  of  llie  Songomby\  Tbkandla, 
Laloniena  and  other  strange  creatures  current  among  the  Malagasy  are 
traditioDS  of  the  period  when  these  huge  pach>  denn$  were  still  to  be 
aeen  in  the  lakes  and  streams  and  maisbes  of  Madagascar. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Antsirabe  are  two  crater-lakes.  The  nearer  and 
larger  of  these  is  called  Andraikfba,  which  lies  distant  about  four  miles 
due  west.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  blue  a??  the  heavens  in 
colour,  in  shape  an  irregular  square,  but  curving  rouml  to  the  north-west, 
\vher»-  it  shallows  into  a  marsh,  which  is  finally  absorbed  in  rici--fi«-ltls. 
1  iic  lake  is  said  to  be  of  profound  depth,  but  the  hills  surrounding  it  are 
aot  venr  lofty,  rising  only  about  200  ieet  above  the  surface  of  the  water» 
from  woich  they  ascend  steeply.  Fish  and  water-fowl  and  crocodiles  also 
are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  and  on  its  waters. 

But  the  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  to  be  ^en  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antsirabe  is  the  crater-lake  of  Tritriva.    This  is  situated  about 
ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  a  pleasnnt  ride  of  two  hours  by  palanquin. 
Travelling  at  first  in  a  westerl}- direction,  the  road  then  turns  niore  to 
the  south-west,  and  skirts  the  southern  foot  of  the  old  volcano  of  Vohitra 
(already  mentioned).    Passing  about  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  high 
groond  round  the  sonthem  shores  of  the  Andraikiba  lake,  the  road 
gradually  ascends  to  a  higher  level  of  countiy,  so  that  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  time  we  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  Vohitra— probably 
about  soo  feet.    Reaching  a  ridge  between  two  prominent  hills,  we  catch 
our  first  sight  of  Tritriva,  now  from  two  to  three  miles  distant  in  front 
01  us.    From  this  point  it  shows  very  distinc  tly  as  an  oval-shajied  hill,  its 
longest  axis  lying  north  and  south,  an<l  with  .t  great  diqirosiou  in  its 
centre  ;  the  nortli-eastern  edge  of  the  crater  wall  being  the  lowest  part  of 
it,  from  which  point  it  gradually  rises  southwards  and  westwards,  the 
western  edge  being  at  the  centre  from  two  to  three  times  the  height  of  the 
eastern  side.   To  the  north  are  two  much  smaller  cup-like  hills,  looking 
38  if  the  volcanic  forces,  zS^x  the  main  crater  had  been  formed,  had 
become  weaker  and  so  been  unable  to  discharge  any  longer  by  the  old 
vent,  and  had  tlu^roforc  formed  two  newer  outlets  at  a  lower  level. 

Descending  a  little  from  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  we  cross  a  valley 
with  a  good  many  scattered  hamlLts,  and  in  k>.s  than  half.in  hour  reach 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  few  minutes'  pull  up  a  tolerably  easy  slope, 
perhaps  soo  feet  in  height,  brings  us  to  tiie  top,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
crater  edge ;  and  on  reaching  the  ridge  the  crater  of  the  old  volcano  and 
ita  lake  is  before  as,  or,  rather,  1h  low  us.  It  is  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary scene,  and  unique  of  its  kind.  The  inner  sides  of  the  crater  dip 
down  very  steeply  on  all  sides  to  a  deep  gulf,  and  hert-,  sharjdy  defmed 
by  i)erpendicular  clifis  all  round  it,  except  just  at  the  siuiihern  j>oint,  is  a 
rather  weird-looking  dark-green  lake  far  below  us,  the  water  surface 
being  probably  from  200  to  300  feet  lower  than  the  point  we  are  standing 
upon,  and  consequently  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
lake,  ezactlpr  shut  in  by  the  cliflfs  of  the  crater  surrounding  it,  is  not  blue 
in  colour,  like  Andraikiba,  although  under  a  bright  and  cloudless  skv, 
but  a  deep  and  somewhat  blackish  green.  It  must  look,  one  would 
soppose,  like  ink  under  a  stormy  sky  or  in  the  shadows  of  evening. 
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We  sit  down  to  re<t  and  try  to  take  in  all  the  details  of  thi«;  novel 
picture.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  old  volcano  we  are  now  locking  do\)m 
into ;  the  spot  on  which  we  rest  is  only  a  few  feet  in  breadth,  aud  we  can 

see  that  this  narrow  knife-edge  w  the  same  all  round  the  ctater.  Outside 
of  it  the  slope  is  pretty  easy*  but  inside  it  descends  steeply,  here  and 
there  precipitou8ly»  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  which  so  sharply  define  the 
actual  vent  and,  as  distinctly,  the  lake  which  they  enclose.  Looking 

southwards,  the  crater  edirc  frradiiaily  ascends,  winding  round  the  south- 
ern side,  anti  still  ascending  as  the  eye  follows  it  to  the  western,  the 
oj>[)Osite,  side,  where  the  crater  wall  towers  steeply  up  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  hiixhor  than  it  rises  on  the  east,  where  we  are  sitting. 
The  lake  we  judge  to  be  about  800  to  900  feet  long  and  200  to  250  feet 
wide,  forming  a  long  oval,  with  pointed  ends.  The  cliffs  which  encloee 
it  appear  to  be  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height*  whitish  in  colour,  but  with 
black  streaks  where  the  rain,  charged  with  caibonic  acid,  has  poured 
more  plentifully  down  their  faces.  These  cliffs  are  vertical  and  in  some 
places  overhani:r  the  water,  and  from  their  apparently  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion are  no  doubt  of  f;neiss  rock.  In  comin^^  u{)  the  hill  I  noticed  a  few 
small  lumps  of  gneiss  among  the  basaltic  lava  pebbles.  The  strangest 
feature  of  this  Tritriva  is  the  sharply  defined  vertical  opening  of  the 
vent,  looking  as  if  the  rocks  had  been  cut  eltan  through  with  a  Titanic 
chisel,  and  as  if  they  must  dip  down — as  is  doubtless  the  case — to 
unknown  depths  below  the  dusky  green  waters.  At  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  is  a  deep  gorge  or  cleft,  partly  filled  with  bushes  and  other 
vej^etation.  Southward  of  this,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  clifl's  are  still 
lofty  and  overhang  the  water,  but  at  about  a  third  of  the  lake's  length 
they  gradually  decrease  in  height,  and  at  the  southern  point  they  ihp 
down  to  the  level  of  tlie  lake,  so  that  at  that  part  only  can  the  water  be 
approached.  On  the  western  side  the  cliJQfs  keep  a  pretty  uniform 
height  along  the  whole  length. 

So  steep  is  the  inward  slope  of  the  cmter  walls,  that  we  all  experienced 
a  somewhat  'eerie'  feeling  in  walking  along  the  footpath  on  tts  edge,  -for 
at  a  very  few  feet  from  this  a  false  step  would  set  one  rolling  downwards, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  descent  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  and  then  to 
the  dark  water-^  l>el(i\v.  Yet  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  the  scene, 
aT)(l  the  variety  and  contrast  and  depth  of  the  colours  would  make  the 
Tritriva  lake  and  slopes  a  striking  subject  fur  a  painiiaj^  from  many 
dtffisrent  points  along  its  crater  wall.  When  we  arrived,  the  sun,  yet 
wanting  an  hour  and  a  half  of  noon,  was  still  lighting  up  the  grey-while 
stone  of  the  western  cliffs ;  but  the  shadows  were  every  minute  growing 
more  intense,  as  the  sun  became  more  nearly  vertical.  Far  below  us  was 
the  deep-green  oval  lake;  around  it,  the  stratified  f^rnciss  cliffs  with  their 
black  streaks,  diversified  here  and  there  by  patches  of  bright-green  bush; 
then  again,  from  their  edges  swept  steeply  upwards  the  grey-green  sides 
of  the  crater,  culminating  in  the  lofty  western  ridge  opposite  to  us  :  and 
over  all  was  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  cirrus  clouds — altogether  a  scene 
such  as  I  have  seen  nowhere  else  in  Madagascar,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
country. 

After  fixing  in  our  minds  the  view  from  the  north-eastt  we  proceeded 

southwards  along  the  crater  edge  to  the  higher  part  at  the  south-east, 
where  the  view  was  equally  striking,  and  the  depth  of  the  great  chasm 
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seemed  still  more  profound.  Here  ^x>2  waited  some  timo,  while  most  of 
onr  men  went  down  to  one  of  the  haralctb  in  the  plain  to  the  cast  to  seek 
their  mea!,  in  which  quest,  however,  they  had  only  poor  success.  On 
express; n'^*-  a  wish  to  taste  the  Tritriva  water,  one  our  bearers  took  a 
glass,  and  descending  by  a  break-neck  path,  went  to  fetch  some  water 
from  the  lidke.  He  was  so  long  away  that  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
uneasy ;  bat  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be  reappeared  with  the  water, 
which  tasted  perfectly  sweet  and  good.  He  also  entertained  us  with 
some  of  the  legends  which  were  certain  to  have  grown  up  about  so  weird 
looking  a  place  as  Tritriva.  Pointinp^  to  two  or  three  small  trees  or 
bushes  growing  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  near  the  northern  point  of  the 
lake,  he  told  us  that  these  were  really  a  youn  t;  lad  and  lass  who  had  become 
attached  to  each  other;  but  the  hard-hearted  parents  of  the  girl  disap- 
proving of  the  match,  the  youth  took  his  loin-cloth,  and,  binding  it  round 
his  sweetheart  and  his  own  body,  precipitated  her  with  himself  into  the 
dark  waters.  TJiey  became,  so  it  is  said,  two  trees  growing  side  by  side, 
and  they  now  have  offspring,  for  a  young  tree  is  growing  near  them  ;  and 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  he  said  that  if  you  pinch  or  break  the 
branches  of  these  trees,  it  is  not  "^np  which  exudes,  but  bloodl  He  ap- 
peared to  believe  firmly  in  the  truth  of  this  story. 

He  also  told  us  that  the  people  of  a  clan  called  ZAnatsara,  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood,  claim  some  sj>ecial  rights  in  the  Tritriva  lake;  and 
when  any  one  of  their  number  is  ill,  they  send  to  see  if  the  usually  clear 
dark  green  of  the  water  is  becoming  brown  and  turbid.  If  this  is  the 
case,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  presage  of  death  to  the  sick  person. 

Another  I  r  ;^end  makes  the  lake  the  former  home  of  one  of  the  mvthica! 
monsters  of  Malagasy  folk-lore,  the  Fandnm'-pUfhldha  or  'Seven-neaded 
Serpent.'  But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  grew  tired  of  his  residence, 
and  shifted  his  (juarters  to  the  more  spacious  and  brighter  lodgings 
for  seven-headed  creatures  afforded  by  the  other  volcanic  lake  of  Andrai* 
kiba. 

This  same  bearer  assured  us  that  in  the  rainy  season — contrary  to  what 
one  would  have  supposed— 4he  water  of  the  lake  diminishes,  but  increases 
again  in  the  dry  season.   He  told  us  that  there  is  an  outlet  to  the  water, 

which  forms  a  spring  to  the  north  of  the  mountain.  I  noticed  a  white 
line  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  water  all  round  the  foot  of  the 

cliffs,  showing  a  probably  higher  level  than  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
lake  is  doubtless  profoundly  deen,  1  was  told  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
J.  Parrett  sounded  it  with  aline  Ooo  feet  long,  but  found  no  bottom  at 
that  depth. 

Walking  rounil  to  the  bouthern  end  of  the  crater  edge,  the  lake,  here 
foreshortened,  has  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  in  outline  to  that  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  as  seen  on  maps;  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
first  sight  of  it  in  its  deep  chasm  made  me  think  much  more  of  the  other 
lake  of  Palestine,  the  Dead  Sea,  in  its  profound  gorge  between  the  Judean 
hills  and  the  highlands  of  Moab.  After  making  a  slight  pencil  sketch  or 
two,  I  proceeded  up  llie  far  higher  sa(ldh'-l)ark  ridge  on  the  western  side. 
Here  the  lake  secnis  much  diminished  in  size  and  ]\  ing  far  down  at  an 
awful  dc-pth.  Ihit  a  magnificent  and  extensive  view  is  gained  of  the 
surrounding  country :  the  long  llat-topped  lilies  of  hill  to  the  east  run- 
ning many  miles  north  and  south,  and  surmounted  directly  east  by  two 
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^'petieci  chnv^  (old  volcnnnes,  V6tov6ronrt  and  Ihankfana^  :  the  pcated 
and  jagged  range  of  Volomborona  to  the  south-east;  the  enormous  miss 
of  Ibi'ty  to  the  south,  and  then  wc^t,  a  flat  re£»-ion  broken  by  abrupt 
hills  ;  lo  llic  north-wcsiL  are  the  tliickl)  pupulalcdi  valleys  towards  Bctafo, 
with  many  a  cup-shaped  hill  and  mountain  marking  old  vcricanic  vents ; 
and  beyond  this  a  high  mass  of  coontiy,  with  seriated  onttine  against  the 
sky,  showing  the  district  of  Vdvavdto  and  the  peaks  of  Idvohaika ;  and 
finally,  coming  to  due  north,  is  the  varied  grouping  of  the  hills  which 
form  the  southern  termination  of  the  central  mountain  mass  of  Ankaratra. 
Between  us  and  these  again  is  the  extensive  plain  of  Antsirnbo,  with  the 
white  walls  and  gables  of  the  church  and  the  mission  buildings  plainly 
visible  in  the  bright  sunshine,  although  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant— 
altogether,  a  panorama  long  lo  be  remembered.  From  this  poiiu  also 
the  significance  and  appropriateness  of  the  name  given  to  the  old  volcano 
is  cleariy  seen :  forThtriva  is  apparently  a  combination  of  the  words  iriiry, 
a  word  used  to  describe  the  ridge  on  the  back  of  a  chameleon  or  a  fish,  and 
bfa,  low,  deep ;  so  that  the  name  very  happily  describes  the  long  steep 
western  ridge  or  crater  wall,  and  the  deep  rhnsm  sweeping  down  from  it. 

It  may  jnst  bo  said  in  conclusion,  that  the  slopes  of  the  crater  both 
inside  and  out  are  covered  with  turf,  which  grows  on  a  dark-brown 
volcanic  soil,  mingled  with  rouii(led  pebbles  of  greenish  or  jmrj-le  la^'a. 
very  compact  and  close  in  sUucLure,  and  containing  minute  cryi»uL- 
scattered  sparingly  through  it.  Occasional  blocks  of  this  are  found 
round  the  edge  oif  the  crater  wall*  and  the  same  rock  crops  oat  at  masy 
places  on  the  steep  inner  slopes.  I  did  not  notice  any  vesicular  lava  or 
scoria ;  and  at  a  little  homestead  not  far  from  the  north-eastern  fool  of 
Trilriva,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  hiidy  or  fosse  dug  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  deep  almost  entirely  through  the  rc  I  clay  or  earth  found  all 
through  the  central  regions  of  the  island.  Tiie  dark-brown  volcanic  soil, 
here  seen  in  section,  appeared  to  be  only  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
with  layers  of  small  pebbles.  So  that  the  discharge  of  the  volcanic  duat 
and  asn  appears  to  have  extended  only  a  short  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain, at  least  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  deep,  unless  indeed 
there  has  been  much  denudation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  point  is  to  the  windward  side  of  the  hill ;  probably  the  volcanic 
soil  is  deeper  to  the  west  of  it.  The  much  greater  height  of  the  western 
wall  of  the  crater  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  prevailing  easterly  winds  cann- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  ejected  matter  to  the  west,  and  piling  it  uj)  to  two  or 
three  times  the  height  of  the  eastern  side.  After  seeing  the  amount  of 
gneiss  rock  which  must  have  been  blown  out  of  the  vent,  I  expected  to 
have  fonnd  much  greater  quantities  of  it,  and  in  larger  blocks,  than  the 
very  few  and  small  fragments  actually  seen  on  the  outer  slopes.  The 
greater  portion,  however,  is  probably  covered  up  under  the  quantities  of 
volcanic  dust  and  lapilli  which  were  subsequently  ejected. 

Tritriva,  it  will  be  evident  from  this  slight  sketch,  will  greatly  interest 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  geology  and  physical  geograi)hy  ;  while  its 
peculiar  and  somewhat  awe-striking  beauty  makes  it  equally  worthy  of 
a  visit  i  roia  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Certainly  it  has 
become  photographed  upon  our  memory  with  a  di::>tinLUicss  which  wili 
render  it  a  vivid  mental  picture  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

jA>f£S  SlBK££,  J  UN.  (£o.) 
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Gr£N£RAL  HALL,  AND  THE  EXPORT  SLAVE-TRADE 

FROM  MADAGASCAR: 

A  STATEMENT  AND  A  VINDICATION. 

IN  ^i^r\Ci2i\di  History  of  Madagascar  it  is  stated      "The  conduct 

of  General  Hall  brought  lasting  disgrace  on  the  British  name,  aod  added 
another  to  the  fDeUmclioly  catalogue  of  events  iHustrative  of  the  calanutous 
results  of  even  tempoiaiy  power  in  the  hands  of  weak  or  wicked  men.  It  is  bat 
due  to  the  British  Government  to  state  t  lint  the  conduct  of  the  actiog-Govemor 
was  severely  condemned"  (vol.  ii.  p.  21;). 

For  half  a  century  the  memory  of  Major-general  Hall  has  suffered  under 
the  diade  cast  by  tne  above-mentioned  nodce,  which  convws  a  stigma  alto- 
gether unmerited  ;  and  it  is  time  that  some  reparation  should  be  dealt  out  to 
the  crallnnt  i  fficer  whose  fault  consisted  (if  indeed  it  was  not  a  merit)  solely  in 
too  rashly  opposing  public  opinion  in  Mauritius  at  a  time  when  lunch  tact 
was  required  while  combating  the  aspirations  of  a  slave-dealing  conHnuniiv. 

In  writing  my  "Historical  Skttcb  of  Madagascar"  I  was  thoroughly  misled 
V  \  Ellis's  version  of  the  occurrences  which  led  to  the  undeserved  judgment  of 
General  Hal!  recorded  in  his  paq-f"*^,  and  T  nnwitlioLrly  repeated  the  libel,* 
for  it  is  nothin)^'-  less,  and  therefore  it  i  ^  incumbent  on  me  to  take  the  earliest 
Opportunity  of  rehabilitating  General  iiall's  character.  This  cannot  be  done, 
iimortaoateiy,  without  discrediting,  in  some  degree,  the  purity  of  Governor 
Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration;  but  the  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  stands 
so  high  that  it  can  well  nfford  a  slif^ht  depreciation  in  the  interests  of 
justice  to  his  subordinate  colleacrne  so  long  maligned. 

At  the  end  of  1S28  a  series  of  documents  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
Mauritius  was  presented  to  Parliament ;  but  Blue-books  are  seldom  studied 
bv  the  public,  and  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  comments  made  in  the  Anti* 
tvry  .^tfj5£?r/^r  that  the«e  records  have  not  remained  in  oblivion.  These 
papers  are  not  calculated  to  exalt  one's  opinion  of  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  local  government  towards  the  Malagasy  and  negro  slaves  who  were 
employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Mauntius.  The  nrst  return  eives  the 
number  of  government  slaves  at  Mauritius  in  1813,  when  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  • 
was  f^'-overnor,  as  i6j8,  and  in  1827  as  1342,  showing  a  decrease  of  206,  Tlie 
second  return  gives  the  laws  in  force  at  Mauritius  regulating  the  punishment 
of  slaves  by  their  masters.  This  comprises  the  edict  from  the  code  of  the  Isle  of 
France  dated  1723,  containing  a  few  merciful  regulations  for  the  slaves,  such 
as   authorizing  the  Procureur-general  to  prosecute  complaints  by  slaves 
against  their  masters  who  do  not  feed,  clothe  and  support  them,  etc.,  etc. ; 
and  enjoining  all  holders  of  slaves  to  govern  them  **en  bans  feres  dt /amille** 
But  the  major  part  of  the  regulations  are  for  the  security  and  benefit  of 
the  master*  Slaves  are  forbidden,  if  belonging  to  different  masters,  to  assem- 
blo  toL'ether,  by  day  or  night,  on  any  pretence,  under  pain  of  flogging, 
branding  and,  if  repeated,  death.    Slaves  can  hold  no  property  whatever,  nor 
be  witnesses  in  civil  or  criminal  matters,  unless  in  the  absence  of  whites,  but 
in  no  case,  either  for  or  against  their  master;  and  they  cannot  prosecute, 
though  they  may  be  prosecuted.  A  slave  who  strikes  roaster,  mistress  or  their 
children,  producing  confusion  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  on  the  face,  is  punish- 
able capitally.   And  so  on.   These  regulations  were  confirmed  in  1767,  when 

•  "Ml. Ultimo  tlu;  nctinr^-Governor,  Major-j*.  n«      IT. ill,  not  only  unrll^l  as  far  .is  lay 

ia  hit  power  the  bcnciicciit  acts  of  Mr.  Faniahar,  but  rciuscd  cvca  to  cariy  out  the  treaty 
condiiaed  witib  Riddaui,  wiio  tilarsopoa  permitted  Ihs  •Isve-tnide  to  >ecommmce,**~Capt. 
0&m^9  Miubig^viart  vol.  1,'p.  38* 
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masters  were  also  forbidden  to  inflict  more  than  50  lashes  without  tte 

sanction  of  the  police. 

Such  was  the  slave  law  in  the  colony  of  Mauritius  in  iRin,  and  such 
remained  durin^g  the  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  adinmibLiation  ;  aad  uu 
modification  of  it  took  place  until  December  i8a6p  when  ordinances  wereproaud* 
gated  by  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole,  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  limitatioT^ 
of  flocj-g^incj"  to  30  I1  h'^ ind  rccnmmcndittg  the  planters  to  relinquish 
practice  of  llo,i^^-in;;-  tcinalt.'S.    Sir  R.  l'\irquhar  i^overned  Mauritius,  therefort, 
many  years  wiihout  introducing  one  solitary  regulation  for  the  protection  of 
the  slaves,  while  persons  composing  his  household  were  deeply  interested 
in  upliolding  the  very  worst  evils  of  slavery.    The  Governor  told  Lord  Liver- 
pool indeed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the  slaves  in  Mauritius  had  been 
decreasing  during  the  preceding  seven  years ;  and  he  made  use  of  this  fact 
'  to  convince  his  lordship  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  import  slaves,  saying 
in  i8i3,  that  ''without  the  8lave*tcade  or  some  other  substitute  these  coto- 
n ii  s"  (Mauritius  and  Bourbon)  ''promise  to  be  shortly  annihilated."  Again, 
he  wrote  in  September  1812, — "T  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the 
oppression  of  the  slaves.    The  Laws  arc  stt  ongly  in  their  favour'*  (!!)  [what 
they  were  has  been  already  shown],  *'but  wi&  courts  of  justice  constituted 
as  those  at  present  in  these  colonies  are,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  justice." 

In  the  year  1809  the  slave  population,  according;  to  Sir  R.  Farquh.ir, 
*  amounted  to  60,000.    In  the  year  1815,  when,  according  to  the  dorrcasiag 
ratio  slated  by  the  Governor,  the  number  of  slaves  must  have  been  reduced 
'to  44,000,  a  census  ^ve  the  number  as  87,35^.  Now  it  istotally  impossilde  to 
reconcile  this  fact  with  the  statement  gvavely  recorded  by  the  Governor ;  fer 
,  either  .^3,000  slaves  must  have  been  imported  into  the  colony  in  contravention 
of  the  slave  laws,  or  the  numbers  and  the  decrease  of  the  slave  populatio*^, 
stated  so  short  a  time  previously  as  an  jurgent  and  unanswerable  argumeia 
for  tolerating  slave  importation,  must  have  oeeo  fidae.  Eiamples  are  given* 
of  the  easy  way  in  which  the  laws  against  slave-tcadtng  were  evaded  duting 
Sir  R.  Farquhar's  administration. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1816  a  mission  was  sent  by  Governor  Farqiihar  to 
Antananarivo,  conducted  by  his  personal  aide*de-camp  Captain  Le  Sage. 
"It  would  have  been  impoutict'*  writes  BUis,  "to  have  developed,  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  great  design  of  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  as  many  powerful  and  iniluential  parties  had  at 
that  time  an  interest  in  maintaining'  the  trafTic  ;  such  inai\iduals  bjing 
but  too  likely  to  sacriiice  liumanily  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  and  thus  to 
render  abortive  a  scheme  which  they  knew  must,  if  effected,  deprive  them 
of  their  accustomed  gains/'— vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

The  effect  of  this  mission  was  stated  by  Governor  Farquhar*s  secretary. 
Mr.  Blane,  as  follows; — "His  Excellency  has  ascertained  tiiat  the  slave 
smugglers  have  met  with  great  diUicukies  this  season  (June  26,  ii>i7)  ia 
procuring  slaves.  His  Btcellency  attributes  this  happy  result,  which  has 
already  been  obtained  from  opening  a  communication  and  contracting  an 
alliance  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Madagascar  states,  to  the  represen- 
tations  made  to  Radama  last  year  through  the  medium  of  his  aide-de-caaip 
Captain  Le  Sage."  It  subsequently  transpires  that  Captain  Le  Sage  acceptea 
ten  slaves  as  a  present  from  King  Radama  while  00  this  mission,  and  brought 
them  to  Mauritius,  a  fact  which  must  have  been  known  to  Governor  Farquhar. 

When  Mr.  Hastie  next  proceeded  to  Antananarivo,  upon  the  Kmg  notici.ig 
among  the  attendants  of  his  guest  a  Mozambique,  who  was  one  of  th^  slaves 
he  had  given  to  Captain  Le  Sa^c,  the  British  Agent  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  offered  for  acquamttne-  the  KioLr  that  these  people  could  not 
remain  in  Mauritiii?^  as  slaves;  that  the  British  Government,  actuated  hy 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  could  not  permit  their  servants  cvca  to 

♦  Vide  AnH^SIavcry  Reporier^  Nov.  i8a8,  uid  Jan,  i8«9.  — ^— — . 
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accept  slaves  as  presents.   The  King  said  he  had  given  Captain  Le  Sage  ten 
'^lavcs,  and  asked,  with  his  accustomed  shrewdnes*?,  whether  this  law  existed 
ihen.    He  was  told  that  only  four  had  arrived  at  Mauritius.    "Where  then," 
so-id  Radama,  "arc  ihc  oihcrs  ?"    *'Four  of  them,"  replied  Mr.  Hastie,  "are 
returned  to  this  country,  as  you  have  already  seen,  and  the  remaining  ntimber 
never  reached  Mauritius."    Upon  this  Radama  questioned  the  slaves  thena- 
*^clves,  who  proved  beyond  doubt  that  their  companions  were  still  held  in  sla- 
very in  Mauritius,  having  been  sold,  presumably  by  Captain  Le  Sage  himself. 
Ra.dama  never  forgot  this  difference  between  the  acts  and  the  words  of  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius  ;  and  to  show  how  he  appreciated  the  continuance  of 
the  slavc-traflBc  with  Mauritius,  the  King  sent  to  the  British  Agent  afterwards 
to  say  that  he  could  do  without  selling'  slaves  himself,  but  that  his  people,  \ 
who  supported  him,  would  never  be  saiislied  if  deprived  of  the  meani*  of 
increasmg  their  wealth.    He  therefore  wished  to  know  from  Mr.  Hastie, 
whether  Governor  Farquhar  would  allow  of  their  proceeding  personally  to 
Mauritius  for  the  purpose  of  selling  off  their  stock  of  slaves  during  the  ensuing 

five  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to  these  scandals  connected  with  the 
slave-trade  at  Mauritius,  a  vanety  of  papers*  were  laid  before  Parliament, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  charges  made  against  Sir  Robert  Farquhar.  The 

document  of  most  importance  is  the  Report  of  the  Commisslorirr-,  who  were 
especially  directed  to  inquire  into  tlie  conduct  of  the  colonial  servants  accused 
cither  oi  having  been  actually  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  or  of  having  syste- 
matically connived  at  those  i>roceedings  on  the  part  of  others.  The  essential 
object  of  the  inquiry  was  in  fact  "the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
Government,  in  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  its  servant'^.'*  But  the  Com- 
missioners, after  acknowledging  the  facilities  afforded  by  Sir  G.  Lowry  Cole, 
the  Governor,  and  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  heads  of  soffie  of  the 
public  d«>artments,  add :  "But  with  these  advantages  we  are  bound  to  state 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  have  been  couttderable  from  the  general 
unpopularity  attending  it,  and  which  have  led  to  our  obtaining  by  accident,  at 
a  late  period,  an  acquaintance  with  facts  which  must  have  been  generally 
notorious  in  the  community." 

On  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  apparent  that  many  individuals  were 
deeply  interested  in  evadin|^  the  retrospect  into  their  former  proceedings ;  and 
they  took  advantage  of  their  influence  to  awaken  a  cfeneral  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  such  an  investic;"ation,  and  the  risk  attcndin.q"  any  admis- 
sion of  the  extent  to  which  the  slave-trade  had  been  carried  on  and  encour- 
aged. The  consequence  was  that  almost  all  the  enouiries  were  fruitless,  and 
and  their  object  w  as  defeated.  "The  sale  of  slaves  at  Port  Louts,"  the  Commis* 
«;ioncrs  state,  "was  generally  conducted  by  commission.  The  vessels  appear 
to  have  been  considerably  crowded  from  the  eagerness  of  the  traders  to 
increase  theprotits  of  their  voyages."  The  practice  prevailed  at  Port  Louis 
of  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  slave-trade  and  concealing  the  names  of  the 
owners,  so  that  if  the  vessel  was  captured,  the  real  owner  was  not  compromi- 
sed ;  and  the  vessels  approaching  at  night  landed  the  negroes  in  pirogues  or 
rafts.  The  slaves  were  then  taken  into  the  woods  and  concealed  in  caverns, 
whence  they  were  conducted  into  town  for  sale.  The  registration  system  was 
defeated  by  the  reluctance  or  refusal  of  owners  to  send  returns  of  their  slaves, 
and  by  mal-practices  in  the  Registry  Office  itself,  where  one  of  the  clerks  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  owner  of  a  slaving  vessel. 

These  transactions  occurred  mostly  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar,  who  emharkcd  for  England  in  November  1817.   At  least  culpable 


*  Rtpori  of  the  Commimmert  of  Inquiry  upon  ih*  SlmU'tradc  ai  MauriiUu.  CoMts  of 
Cfirrufinde$ice  between  Sir  Hoberi  Fwmhnr  and  ihe  ColoHiat  Defarimeni,  ek.  Ordered 
i0  be  frinted  by  ike  Hmae  0/  Commont,  June  1829. 
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ne^^enee,  if  nothing  worse,  must  have  been  the  reason  why  the  laws 
slave'trading  were  not  enforced  with  more  cnerg^y  by  that  Goveraor. 

When  Sir  R.  Farqubar  left  the  island,  the  government  devolved  upC'Q 
Miyor  general  Hall,  the  then  commander  of  His  Majesty's  forces  ;  and  be, 
•ayt  the  Report,  appears  to  have  been  early  impressed  with  a  belief  that  pro|ier 
measures  had  not  been  taken  to  put  down  the  slave-trade;  and  that  it  hadbe^u 
systematically  promoted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius,  who  had  a  direa 

»  interest  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  their  slaves  ;  and  his  attention  was  direct* 
ed  to  tiie  object  of  discoiveriog  and  punfidihig  diote  ivlio  pcotectad  and  ca> 
cmnaged  it  within  the  colony.  The  consequence  of  tbe  flnn  and  actiit 
measurr';  taken  by  General  H  ill  wt^,  the  seizure  of  a  sjrcat  nnmhrr  nf  redoes 
recently  im [sorted,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the  1  authorities ; 
hence  the  extreme  unpopuianty  of  the  officer  administering  theeoveromeaL 
The  Treaty  signed  by  Captain  Sftanfidl  of  H.lf  .S.  Fkaeim  and  the  ^lUah  AgHt 
atTamatave with Radama's  commissioners  on  the  23rd  October  1 8 1 7,  s^nb^ 
ted  that  it  was  to  take  eflPect  from  the  date  of  signature  ;  and  Mr.  Hastie  was 
appoint »-f]  as  British  Agent  by  Governor  Farquhar  prior  to  his  ieavinji;  Maari- 

^  tins,  and  was  to  see  that  the  condiuous  were  duly  observed  by  Radam^. 
Aocmding  to  Ellis,  "the  first  payment  of  the  eqaivaJeot  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty  with  Radama  became  aue  in  May  i8t8,when  Mr.  Hastie,  a^eeabiy  t« 
his  instructions,  left  the  Capital  for  the  coast,  proposinq-to  return  from  Mauri- 
tius with  the  various  articles  stipulat  r*]  (  n  in  the  agreement.  While  waiting  a 
short  time  at  Tamatave,  a  vessel  airivcd  with  several  slave>dealers  (Mauritiaos] 
on  board  and  bearing  the  tidings,  to  them  most  a^jeeablOp  that  the  then  acttng- 
Govemor  of  Mauritms,  General  Hall,  had  rehoquished  farther  intercourse 
with  the  chieftains  of  Madagascar :  that  he  refused  to  pay  the  equivalent 
stipulated  by  Governor  Farquhar  and  intended  to  recall  the  Ag^ent  stationed 
at  the  Capital.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Mauiiiius  was  at  the  same 
tine  piesented  with  much  formality  to  Mr.  Hastie  by  a  deiuMion  0fiki 

.-slave-dealers,  recalling  him  from  Madagascar.  "Mr.  Hastie  round  on  reach- 
ing  Mauritius  that  these  representations  were  but  too  true,  and  his  worst  fears 
were  more  than  realized.  His  nation  was  dishonoured,  and  incalculable  L\i!, 
for  which  he  had  no  present  remedy,  was  inflicted  on  the  Malagasy."— >-^///j, 
vol.  it.,  pp.  aoo,  201. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Governor  Farquhar  was  altogether 
responsible  for  the  Treaty,  and  that  he  left  Mauritius  before  it  had  been 
approved,  much  less  ratified,  by  the  British  Home  Government.  Until  Major- 
general  Hall  had  heard  from  England  that  the  conditions  of  this  Treaty  were 
sanctioned,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  payment  from  the 
Colonial  Treasury ;  and  the  witholding  of  the  sanction  of  Lord  Bathurst  was 
the  fault  entirely  of  Governor  Farquhar,  th"n  in  Kn;.;land  ;  so  the  insinuation 
in  the  above  narrative  that  the  so-called  violation  of  the  Treaty  was  the  work 
of  General  Hall  is  altogether  misleading  and  a  perversion  of  met.  I  confess 
I  was  stopid  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  plain  statement ;  but  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  abs-irdity  of  a  deptitntion  of  irc-dca/crs  beinj; 
entrti^tod  with  an  oflicial  document  from  the  acting-Governor  of  Mauritius 
to  the  British  Agent  in  Madagascar  is  apparent ;  more  especially  when  wc 
find  from  the  official  Report  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  General  was 

^detested  by  the  slave-holdmg  population  in  the  colony,  which  was  loud  in 
its  praises  of  Governor  Farquhar,  who  wrote  hi^'h-soundinqf  platitudes  for 
l^ni^lish  Abolitionists,  but  winked  at  the  mal  practices  of  the  colonists  in 
Mauritius.  The  fact  is  that  these  slave-dealers,  who  crowded  to  Madagascar 
when  General  Hall  assumed  the  administiation  of  the  colony,  found  Maori- 
tins  too  hot  for  them ;  and  Mr.  Filis,  who,  it  must  be  lemetnbcred,  had  not 
visited  cither  Mauritius  or  Madagascar  when  he  compiled  his  ///story, 
must  have  been  totally  misinformed  when  he  gibbeted  the  name  of  Governor 
Hall  as  upholding  the  cause  of  the  slave-dealers. 
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Wlxen  iht;  first  missiuaarics,  Mc:>srs.  Jones  and  Be  van  of  the  L.MiS^  reach* 
dl  Mauritius  en  rou/e  to  Madagascar,  they  were  courteously  received  by 

reneral  Hall,  but  he  wisely  discouraged  their  design  of  proceeding  to  Ma- 
ag^ascar  at  that  time,  because,  not  having'  been  authorized  to  pay  the  treaty 
jbsidy,  he  justly  considered  thai  irritation  against  the  British  would  be 
roused  in  Imenna ;  also  saying  that  the  climate  on  the  coast  was  very 
ea-dly. 

According  to  Ellis: — "General  Hall,  who  was  the  acting-Governor  at  the 
ime  of  their  (the  missionaries')  arrival,  had  discontinued  all  friendly  inter- 
ourse  with  Radaraa.  He  was  also  unfavourable  to  the  commencement  of  their 
aisston,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  remain  at  Mauritius." 

Governor  Hall's  anticipations,  as  ittumed  out,  were  only  too  correct.  When 
he  missionaries  reached  Tamatave,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  slave-dealer 
I  a  mod  Bragg,  who  treated  them  with  great  fickleness  and  treachery.  They 
vere  detained  on  the  coast,  and  Radama's  invitation  to  them  intercepted  ; 
ind  after  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Bevan  and  his  wife  and  child,  and  Mrs.  Jones  and 
ler  infant  daughter,  the  only  suiviver,  Mr.  Tones,  was  forced  to  return  to 
Mauritius,  more  dead  than  alive  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  : — "Influenced  hy  the  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
*vhich  were  considerably  ageravatud  by  the  intrigues  of  parties  ever  anxious 
for  the  nsnewal  of  the  horriDle  traffic  in  slaves"  (the  Mauritian  planters  and 
ufBciatSy  be  it  remembered,  and  fto^  the  unpopular  acting-Governor),  "Ra« 
damn  permitted  the  slave-trade  to  recommence,  and  that  it  was  again  carried 
on  extensively  is  obvious  from  General  Hall's  letter  to  Lord  Hathurst  in  1818, 
wherein  he  states  that  three  cari^oes  had  been  imported  during  the  prece-  • 
dini^  fortnight,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  forbid  such  iltegal  impor- 
tations  of  slaves  into  the  colony." 

On  the  10th  December  1818,  orders  came  firom  England  for  General  Hall 
leave  the  colony,  and  Lieut. -col.  John  Dalr}'mple  was  received  witli  every 
Kianifestation  of  joy,  as  temporary  Governor,  by  the  colonists  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  slave-traffic.  In  February  x8io»  Maior-general  Ralph 
Darling  arrived  from  England  to  replace  General  Hall,  and  this  officer 
seems  to  have  been  once  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  predecessor, 
that  slavt'S  were  still  imported  and  unre^^istered,  contrary  to  the  law,  by  ♦ 
iiicaitb  ui  fraudulent  trans&rs.  The  course  pursued  bv  Geueials  Hall  and 
Darling  subjected  them  to  the  odium  of  the  Mauritian  Creoles  and  residents. 
Indeed,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  at  Port 
Louis,  they  received  an  address,  purporting-  to  be  from  the  inhabitants, 
wlierein,  amongst  other  ihiDgs,  accusations  were  brought  against  both  those 
olliccrs. 

In  July  1820  Sur  R.  Farquhar  resumed  the  government;  and  Mr.  Hastie» 

accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones,  sailed  for  Tamatave  in  September.   That  port 
had  then  aga.n  risen  to  considerable  importance ;  for  since  the  renewal  of  • 
the  slave-trade,  upwards  of  one  hundred  good  houses  had  been  erected. 

Ellis  tells  us  :^"When  Mr.  Hastie  reached  Antananarivo  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  Radama  that  until  the  sanction  of  the  King  was  obtained  to  the 
act  of  his  representative,  the  crime  of  a  breacli  of  a  predecessor's  act  did  not 
commonly  subject  the  person  who  committed  it  to  condi>,^n  punishment ;  but 
the  relations  established  by  Governor  Farquhar  with  him,  being  now  autho> 
rized  by  the  British  sovereign,  could  no  longer  be  subject  to  any  interruption. 
But  Radama  did  not  appear  to  be  convinced,  and  frequently  reverted  to 
th<:  breach  of  the  Treaty."  This  was  certainly  a  neat  way  of  shuntin^^  all 
the  blame  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Cicneral  Hall,  and  hinting  that  such  an  one 
was  not  "commonly"  subject  to  the  condign  punishment  which  Radama 
judged  should  be  his  portion. 

Shortly  after  Sir  R.  Fari^uhar's  return  to  MauritiuSi  a  tragic  proceeding 
took  place  which  is  involved  in  some  mystery.  A  man  named  Dorval,  a 
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D^Drious  slave-trader,  having  in  1821  procured  a  canj^o  of  slaves  iroui 
Zanzibar,  was  discovered  landing  them  near  the  Mome^Brabant  in  Mauri- 
tius by  a  British  man-of-war,  which  attacked  the  slaver.  The  latter  vei^el 
was  stranded  on  the  reef  and  set  on  fire,  four  black  women  left  on  board 
perishing  in  the  llames  ;  but  the  landin.i;of  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  was  effcctt.*d, 
and  they  were  concealed  in  the  woods.  As  usual,  proclamations  and 
rewards  of  4000  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  the  parties  concerned  were  of  no 
avail.  True  bills,  however,  were  iFound  by  the  Grand-jury  against  Dorval, 
the  owner,  and  I'Hoste,  the  nominal  commander  of  the  vessel,  who  both 
escaped  to  Bourbon.  Dorval  returned  and  gave  himself  up  in  1822,  produ- 
cing a  secret  promise  of  pardon,  signed  by  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  for  all  past 
oSiences;  on  nis  accomplishing  the  apprebeosion  of  THoste,  vi^i^  be 
dffected.  This  man  was  tried,  but  the  prosecution  failed  through  a  COttie* 
nicntly  arranged  flaw  in  the  indictment. 

The  Commissioners  remarked  : — "Whatever  inducement  may  have  prevailed 
with  Sir  R.  Farquhar  to  accord  so  signal  a  fevour  to  Dorval  (the  circum- 
stances attending  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained),  ft  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the  persons  \uio  had  received  or 
purchased  the  negroes,  and  retained  them  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation 
of  Government,  had  not  been  made  a  primary  and  indispensible  condition  of 
any  act  of  grace  extended  to  him.'*  The  Commissioners  said,  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  slave-trade,  that  one  vessel,  the  Coureur,  commanded  by 
Dorvn!  or  I'Hoste,  made  six  voyages  to  Madagascar,  in  1819  and 
1820,  and  the  average  number  f^f  negroes  imported  each  voyage  might 
be  1^0  or  200;  but  they  observed  ihat  "it  has  been  gencraiiy  maintained  that 
no  direct  importation  of  an  entire  cargo  of  negroes  has  taken  place  at 
Mauritius  since  the  landing  effected  from  the  Coureur  in  March  182 1." 
They  added  that  "the  measure  to  which  we  must  primarily  attribute  its 
suppression  within  the  colony  was  that  which  was  adopted  by  Generals  Hall 
and  Darling,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Earl  Bathurst,  for  sending  to 
to  Englandror  trial  the  parties  accused  of  slave-trading ;  and  the  example 
made  by  their  transportation  In  some  instances  to  New  South  Wales." 

Thus  it  appears  certain,  that,  although  Governor  Farquhar  might  be 
absolved  from  all  suspicion  of  guilty  connivance,  the  extent  of  the  trade 
during  his  administration  must  be  imputed  to  a  certain  degree  of  negligence 
on  his  part ;  seeing  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  substitutes  during  his 
absence,  from  March  181;  to  July  1820,  ultimately  suppressed  the  trade. 
The  very  popularity  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar  affords,  unfortunately,  but  unmis- 
takeably,  a  strong  presumption  against  him  in  such  a  place  as  Mauritius 
was  then;  while  the  hostiUty  of  the  slave- holding  inhabitants  to  Generals 
Hall  and  Darling  affords  the  most  satisfisictory  testimony  to  their  military 
vigilance  and  moral  integrity.  The  Times  njnde  the  following  obscr\'ation 
on  the  disclosures  laid  open  by  the  Commissioners'  Report :  "VVhatever  dis- 
Sfitisfaction  and  resistance  may  have  been  excited  by  the  measures  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies  seeins 
reiuly  to  have  been  trifhog  to  the  towenng  indignation  which  has  been  roused 
in  our  semi-Fast  Indian  possession  of  Mauritius  by  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  And  from  this  we  would  inter  (it  is  mailer  of  inference  and 
conjecture  only)  that  sincere  and  band  fide  exertions  had  not  previously  beeo 
made  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  limiting  the  extent  of  slavery*  We 
do  not  know  who  is  hit  by  this  remark,  but  we  suppose  some  one  win  think 

himself  aggrieved  " 

Sir  R.  I*'ari|uhar  ai^jx  ars  to  Imvc  hrcn  slung  by  the  vx/tose  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  yet  could  make  no  real  defence  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  is  largely  one  of  abusive  language  against  the  Commissioners.  With 
regard  to  the  case  of  Dorval,  he  merely  remarks  that  the  course  taken  by 
him  was  the  means  of  a  pecuniary  saving  to  Government  of  5000  dollars. 
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Sir  Robert  could  not  bear  the  Abolitionists,  and  hoped  the  Government 
would  make  an  example  nf  tho  Anti-Slavery  propagandists.  Further,  hu 
wrote  '*The  soeering  aud  ui^uieot  remark  on  \X\^  teoderaess  of  my  early 
finendship  for  the  slave-tradiet  referring  to  a  time  whea  the  Abolitioii  Acts 
were  oot  Known  at  MaurtHue*  and  were  not  law  there,  though  the  spirit 
of  them  was  acted  on  by  my  order  and  upon  my  sole  ro'^pons  bility,  merits 
little  or  no  observation  from  me  ;  it  comes  with  an  ill  )^race  from  men,  who, 
\i  fairness  and  candour  had  actuated  ihcir  principles,  must  be  compelled  to 
aekoowledffe  that  I  have  effectually  done  at  least  as  much,  and  hy  a  series 
of  practical  measures,  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  foreign  as  well  as  English*^ 
[referring-  to  his  treaty  with  Madagascar],  as  the  whole  party  put  together, 
even  their  great  patriarch  himself  [Wilberforce],  '  and  that  too  without 
entailing  upon  the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  done,  anenormou<»  expense 
amounting  to  many  milltoDs  sterling ;  which  exactions,  marlc  me,  is  only  the 
beginning  of  their  philanthropic  plans  for  drawing  money  from  the  people, 
in  furtherance  of  their  wild  and  visionary  schemes  for  the  general  emanci- 
palioQ  of  the  negroes  ;"  etc.,  etc. 

When  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  talks  of  the  **wiid  and  visionary  schemes  for 
the  general  emancipation  of  the  ne^oes,"  in  the  year  1829,  we  are  able  t9 
take  the  measure  ot  his  bona  fides  in  dealing  with  the  slave-traffic  at  Mau- 
ritius. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  condemnation  of  Major-general  HaU 
in  not  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  first  treaty  with  Madagascar  has 
been  awarded  without  due  enquiry  into  the  facts ;  and  that  it  was  well  nigfa 
impos  .iVi!i' for  him  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did,  when  OCGUp^ng  a 
temporary  position  as  acting*  Governor  of  Mauritius. 


RICE  AND  RICE  CULTURE  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

L  MROHITRAKOIIOLAHY  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  important 


^^-^  group  of  mountains  in  C'cntral  lMacla;^^'iscar  called  AnkAratra. 
Lnquire  the  derivation  or  moaning  of  the  name,  and  wc  arc  tuld  that 
there  the  son  (or,  ajion)  of  Guu  clcscL-nded,  bringing  with  him  from  heaven 
a  cock  {akbholdhy)  and  hen ;  thai  the  craw  of  the  cock  was  opened 
and  found  to  be  filled  with  rice  in  the  husk;  this  rice  was  taken  by  .the 
inhabitants  of  Amb&rinandrianiUiahiry  (*At-the-rice-of-the-Cieator)  to 
the  south  of  AntsAhadlnta  and  there  planted.  This  again  when  reaped 
was  taken  to  AmbAriarivo  ('At-a-thousand-rice'),  where  it  gtcw  well  and 
flourished.  Hearing  of  this,  the  inliahitants  of  Andrfanak6trina  wished 
Id  purchase  a  few  grains,  but  the  owners  rcfuped  to  sell.  Then  they 
l)e,i;i;ecl  for  a  few  grains,  but  this  also  was  denied  ;  so  the  would-be 
purchasers  resorted  to  slratairem  aud  circumvented  the  refusers  by  trailing 
their  lamia  over  the  grain,  some  of  which  clung  to  the  edge  Lhcrcol. 


S*  Pasfibld  Oliver, 
Cdt//.  lak  Royal  ArHUery. 
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These  few  i^rains  they  planted  and  tended  carefully;  when  ripe  this  ^rjx^s 
about  sullicient  to  fill  two  hands;  this  atrain  when  sown,  tended  an^i 
feaped  yielded  a  crreat  increase,  and  from  this  the  rice  spread  over 
the  whole  island  ; — so  runs  the  story.  Previous  to  this  miraculous  appear  - 
ance   of  rice,  tradition  says  that  the  people  lived  on  the  VdavdAy,  a 
species  of  climbing  lentil.  Another  tradition  is  that  a  son  of  God  came 
(o  the  earth  bringing  with  him  one  grain  of  rice ;  on  finding  a  marsh  in 
which  there -was  a  spring  of  water,  he  called  the  people  together.  When 
they  were  assembled,  he  said,  "Look  well  at  this  seed  I  am  planting:  > 
I  have  brought  it  that  it  may  become  your  principal  article  of  food.  It 
will  grow  anil  aj)poar  like  i^rass  ;  watch  well  thi'  changes  it  will  underg-o, 
and  when  you  see  that  it  has  grains  like  this  one,  pluck  it,  remove  thi^ 
husks  from  sonic,  and  soak  these  in  boiling  water  (from  this  the  people 
Say  they  learned  to  cook  rice  in  water);  the  remainder  keep  till  this 
time  of  year  returns.  Then  phmt  it  as  I  have  done,  and  when  you  reap 
it  say,  *This  is  rice,  O  God.'*  This  they  did,  and  the  rice  increased  and 
became  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  portion  of  die 
island.    **Madagascar  rice  is  of  undeniably  good  quality.    That  of 
^Carolina  comes  from  the  same  stock,  seed  having  been  taken  from  this 
*  country  to  Charlgstpn  in  the  year  i6()9."*    **The  most  important  and 
general  department  of  native  agriculture,"  writes  Mr.  Ellis,  "is  the  gro\*'th 
of  rice  (Oryza  sa/im,  L.)>  on  whicli  valuable  grain  the  whole  nation  is 
dependent.    It  is  not  therefore  burprising  that  the  people  should  devote 
'%  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  culture  and  care  of  their  rice-fields. 
These  latter,  in  Imerina,  are  of  two  kinds :  first  the  iauin*l^isa  or  nurseries, 
in  which  the  rice  is  first  sown,  and  then  those^  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
transplanted,  which  are  of  much  greater  extent." 

In  the  month  of  April  the  preparation  of  the  vary  aloha  (first  rice) 
nursery- grounds  begins,  while  those  of  the  rice  called  laki-ambiafy  are 
prepared  in  June.    "The  bursting  of  the  buds  of  the  Amhialy*  (  Vemoma 
appendkulntii),  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "wliieh  generally  lakes  place  m  Sejjtembcr, 
is  a  sign  for  preparing  the  seed-rice  for  sowing."    If  the  ground  for 
sowing  this  be  covered  with  water,  it  has  to  be  drained,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  is  difficult,  because  if  allowed  water  enough  vegetation  here  is 
lu.xuriant.  The  Malagasy  have  a  proverb  in  connection  with  this 
diflficulty  :    ^*Asa  vadi-drano^  ha  tsy  viia  isy  ifanakonana^*  i.e.,  "Working 
in  the  rice-fieldf,  where  there  is  water,  cannot  well  be  done  alone.",  When 
well  drained,  men  dig  up  the  ground  with  the  native  spade,  a  long  and 
narrow-bluded  implement  with  long  and  heavy  handle,  driven  in  not  bv 
the  foot,  but  l)y  its  own  weight ;  and  the  cluds  are  not  piled  up,  as  iS 
done  in  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  but  are  broken  and  mixe  d  wuh  \ 
manure,  again  worked  with  the  spade,  and  then  levelled  for  the  recepiiou  ! 
of  the  grain.   The  seed-rice  is  now  prepared  for  sowing.    This  is  . 
sometimes  done  by  sewing  it  into  a  basket  or  sack,  then  soaking  it  in  I 
water  for  three  days,  after  whici)  the  water  is  drained  from  it,  and  the 
basket  or  sack  is  put  into  a  pit  and  covered  over  with  grass  till  the  seeds  | 
begin  to  sprout,  when  they  are  deemed  ready  for  sowing.    Great  care 
is  taken  to  cast  the  seed  evenly  over  the  field.    \Mien  oidy  about  ;i  j 
handful  of  seed  is  left  in  the  ba^k<-' .  the  suwer  ceases  his  wurk,  takca 


Sec  Vio««Coiisul  Pickersgill's  Report ;   ANNI'al  X.,  p.  281. 
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the  remainder  home,  and  places  it  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  house, 
that  is,  the  sacred  corner,  where  the  ancestors  are  mvuked,  and  the 
household  or  family  charm  li  placed.  Whilst  carrying  this  he  may  not 
turn  aside  fiom  tbe  most  direct  way  home  for  anything,  of  whatsoe?er 
impoTtanoe.  Tbe  reason  given  for  this  ie»  that  if  these  few  grains  reach 
tlie  hoase  safely^  the  harvest  will  be  well  gathered  in  from  the  seed  sown. 

Sometimes  the  grain  is  sown  in  a  dry  state,  an  operation  termed  fa/y 
hJfrana,  when  water  has  to      let  into  tlie  field,  and  the  grain  is  literally 
"cast  upon  the  waters,*'  and  there  it  rpmains  for  a  (ow  dnvs,       that  it 
may  soak  and  germinate.    When  germination  has  coniinenced  the  water 
IS  drained  ofT.    The  attention  then  given  to  the  fields,  whether  sown 
with  wet  or  dry  grain,  is  the  same.    Pine  manure  from  a  sheep-fold,  or  , 
wood  or  grass  ashes,  is  scattered  over  the  newly  sown  rice ;  the  field  Is 
allowed  to  remain  dry  for  fonr  or  five  days,  then  the  water  is  again  let 
in  for  a  single  day ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  young  shoots  appear 
above  or  through  cracks  in  the  earth.   These  nursery-grounds  are  usually 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  in  a  scries  of  terraces  down  the  valleys,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  springs  ;  or  they  may  be  strips  of  ground  near  the  banks 
of  rivers,  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  for  when  liie  blade  appears  above 
the  js^round  it  grows  in  water.     The  young  plants  of  the  'i^ary  aloha 
are  ready  for  transplanting  in  about  four  months,  while  those  of  the 
later  rice  are  ready  in  three  months — ^the  latter  being  sown  in  tbe 
warmer  season  causes  the  difierence  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growtb-i^ 
during  which  time  great  care  and  attention  is  given  to  them.  : 
Meanwhile,  the  larger  fields,  or  rice-fields  proper,  are  made  ready  for 
their  reception.    First  any  necessary  repairs  must  be  made  to  the 
small  elevated  earthen  divisions,  ridges,  or  banks,  which  are  about  six 
or  nine  inches  wide,  and  thr  lop  raised  six  eight  or  tni  inches  above 
the  field      1  iicse  low  bank^  serve  several  purpf 10  keep  in  the 
water  or  liquid  manure,  to  define  each  field,  winlc  they  also  form  a 
footpath  for  workers  in  the  fields,  or  for  those  whose  path  maf 
lead  across  the  otherwise  inundated  plain.  Then  a  small  channel  is 
cut  along  the  side  of  these  banks  for  the  leading  of  water  on  or  off  the 
fields.   The  fields  themselves  are  dog  np  in  lines  from  end  to  end,  the 
lines  varying  in  distance  apart  from  three  feet  to  ten  feet ;  the  earth 
dug  is  about  a  span  in  breadth  and  is  piled  up  in  clods,  like  turfs  or  peat; 
on  the  untilled  part,  that  they  may  be  well  dried  and  so  easily  broken. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  clods  thus  piled  up 
improves  the  soil.    When  dry  the  clods  are  slightly  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  manure,  and  allowed  to  remain  thus  for  about  a  month; 
when  water  is  let  in,  and  the  whole  is  worked  up  together.  As' Mr. 
Sibree  says,  "oxen  are  veiy  frequently  employed  to  trample  over  the  fields 
which  have  been  already  worked  to  some  extent  by  the  spade  ;  and  k 
score  or  so  of  poor  beasts  may  be  often  seen  driven  about  backwards 
and  forwards  in  several  inches'  depth  of  water,  with  loud  shouts  and 
objurgations  and  beating,  until  their  hoofs  have  worked  np  the  clods 
into  a  soft  mud  ready  for  the  transjjlanting  of  the  kilsa^  Thus  prepared, 
the  field  is  ready  for  lrans|)lanting,  which  takes  place  in  August,  or 
in  October  or  November,  according  to  the  kind  of  rice,  tbe  former  ot 
the  latter  crop.   Great  care  is  here  required  that  the  transplanting  be 
not  delayed,  as  should  tbe  ketta  begin  to  send  forth  new  saoots,  .it  is 
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difficult  to  remove,  and  when  transplanted  will  not  come  to  perfection . 

Often  have  1  watched  astonishment  the  rapidity  and  drxterilyn: 

the  mpatitlsa  or  transphintcrs.  They  root  up  the  young  plants  with  tke 
left  hand,  pass  them  into  the  right  two  or  three  times  a  second,  and 
when  the  latter  is  filled,  tie  them  with  a  kind  of  rush  called  Rindra^  or 
with  the  rice  itself.  Hence  the  Malagasy  say,  ''Mawnngihi^na  hUUm  nj 
keisa^  i.e.,  "Entangling  or  tying  onc*s-self  up,  like  young  rice/*  These 
bundles  are  catrird  r>ti  the  head  by  women  or  children  to  the  l^Sfja 
rice-fields  prepared  for  them.  But  in  planting  out  these,  their  skill  is 
marvellous ;  the  rice-plants  are  held  in  the  left  hand  and  planted  with 
the  rin:!it  thumb  and  forefinger  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  in  a  second  ! 
If  the  soil  be  very  good  only  one  plant  at  a  time  is  put  into  the 
ground  ;  if  not  so  good,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  or  even  four, 
according  to  the  richness  or  otherwise  of  the  soil,  which  at  iliis  stage 
is  like  soft  mud.  The  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  field  stands  near  the 
workers  calling  out,  ^^Maittiha^  matttiha  I  timpokovaiy  1 1  Ata  msmitsa 
why  mahdiana  r  encouraging  them  to  put  the  plants  in  closely,  some- 
times only  two  or  three  inches  being  left  between  each  one.  The  diggen 
and  sowers  receive  from  two-thirds  of  foufpence  to  fourpence  per  day  ; 
the  planters  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  fourpence  per  day,  as  wages. 
After  being  transplanted  the  rice-field  is  frecjuenily  visited,  lest  it  should 
not  be  presenting  *'that  soft  yet  brilliant  green,  which,  when  the  wind 
rushes  over  the  rice-fields,  looks  like  a  billowy  ocean,  and  when  the 
air  is  still  and  the  sky  cloudy,  like  something  solid,  on  which  we  could 
walk  for  miles.'*  In  about  six  weeks  the  weeding  commences  ;  bnt 
weeds  are  not  the  only  enemies  to  be  watched,  but  insects,  blightt  mildew, 
and  inundation,  for  the  destructive  eflfects  of  all  these  have  to  be 
looked  out  for  and  guarded  against. 

At  one  stage  of  growth,  when  the  ear  is  beginning  to  ripen  and 
droop  its  head,  it  is  said  to  'mdmpandtuuga  zaza,^  i.e.,  'cause  the 
children  to  lie,'  or  to  deceive  their  parents.  They  go  to  look  at  their 
rice,  and  seeing  the  ears  drooping  in  the  golden  sunlight,  believe  it  to 
be  ripe,  and  return  shouting,  "Our  rice  is  ripe,  mother  T*  But  in  the 
sunlight  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  tell  whether  it  be  ripe  or  not,  so 
the  Malagasy  say ;  you  must  go  in  the  early  morning,  or  just  as  the 
sun  is  setting,  so  as  to  be  sure  about  it.  A  kind  of  rice  called  Tomhoka 
is  planted  on  hill  sides  or  dry  land,  the  planting  of  which  around  Anti- 
nim^na  and  other  places  near  the  Capital  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years.  Not  until  August  do  the  people  till  these  fields, 
and  then  much  the  same  mode  of  preparation  is  followed  :  the  clod^ 
are  broken  by  a  club  or  mallet ;  the  grass  is  removed  with  a  pointed 
stake;  a  small  hole  is  made  wiili  a  knife;  and  three  grains  are  then 
dropped  into  each  hole.  The  peoj)le  say  that  the  rice  grown  in  this 
manner  Is  equally  productive  with  that  grown  in  the  'wet'  fashion. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  men  to  reap  the  rice  when  ripe;  and  this  they 
do  with  the  native  knife  with  notches  along  itsbtadc.  The  reaper  holds 
the  rice  in  the  left  hand,  and  cuts  it  down  with  the  right ;  and  it  is 
then  laid  on  the  stubble  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  ears.  The 
cars  of  two  handfuls  are  ])ut  on  the  straw  of  that  previously  «  ut,  and 
are  placed  in  long  rows,  so  as  to  keep  the  fjrain  from  the  muil  and  wet. 
Women  and  children  bind  up  the  haudiuls  into  sheaves,   and  when 
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dry  take  tbem  to  the  threshiiig-noor.  Around  this  the  sheaves  remaia» 
piled  up  all  aroand  it  like  a  bieastwork,  till  early  morning,  when  tb6 
Uueshing  begins.  This  operation,  as  well  as  the  threshing-floor 
it«elf«  is  most  simple*  In  many  villages  the  threshing-floor,  or  famoUa' 
na^  is  public  property,  and  so  is  used  by  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  an 
open  space,  usually  circular,  from  which  ihc  grass  has  born  cleared,  so 
as  to  form  a  hard  clean  surface,  with  a  stone  of  n.'ioin  two  feet 
in  height  fixed  in  the  centre.  Upon  this  stone  two  or  tliree  men  each 
beat  a  sheaf  at  a  time,  and  tlie  ripe  rice  is  thus  scj^aratcMl  from  the  straw. 
It  is  then  winnowed  by  the  women  on  a  rush  mat,  whiuii  Uiuy  put  into 
a  position  so  as  to  catch  the  wind,  and  then  pass  the  grain  through, 
both  hands,  so  that  the  wind  may  cany  away  the  chafil  The  grain  ir 
again  dried  and  then  measared,  previous  to  being  conveyed  to  the 
house  or  the  rice-pit. 

**The  pounding  of  the  rice  for  tlie  use  of  a  Malagasy  household 
is  the  work  of  the  women — the  fumale  slaves  in  rich  families,  and 
the  wives  or  daughters  of  poorer  people — and  it  is  probably  the 
hardest  work  they  have  to  do.  A  wooden  mortar  or  lnonn,  about  a 
foot  deep  and  six  inches  across,  with  a  level  square  surface  around  the 
circular  opening,  is  employed,  and  in  this  the  unhnsked  rice  is  stripped 
of  its  husi  by  pounding  with  a  wooden  pestle  or  fan6io»  It  is  tnen 
'red  rice,'  and  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer  people,  and  is  probably  a: 
more  wholesome  food  in  this  state,  just  as  brown  bread  of  'whole 
meal  flour*  is  more  nutritious  than  perfectly  white  bread,  A  further 
pounding  divests  the  grain  of  its  red  skin,  nn  i  it  is  then  beautifully 
white  rice  or  vary  fitsy.  Sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  girls  will  pound 
together  at  one  mortar,  delivering  their  blows  in  perfect  time  and  makinc^ 
light  work  of  their  task.  Rice  is  cooked  in  a  wide  earthen  put  wiili  a 
cover,  and  when  properly  done  should  be  soft,  but  with  each  grain  per* 
fectly  separate.  It  is  eaten  with  wooden  or  horn  spoons ;  and  the  Uoka 
or  relish  may  consist  of  vegetables,  shrimps,  fish,  meat,  or  gravy,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  and  taste  of  the  family."  "A  bushel  of  rice,"  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  "when  the  ground  is  prepared  in  an  inferior  manner,  without  drying 
the  earth  in  the  transplanting  ground,  will  on  an  average  produce  fifty 
bushels.  If  the  clods  are  well  dried,  it  will  produce  seventy  ;  and  if  the 
ground  is  particularly  well  done  and  manured,  it  is  no  unctjiiiiiiun  thing 
to  take  home  one  hundred  bushels  for  the  bushel  sown."  When  any  of 
the  natives  chance  to  have  their  rice  ripe  before  that  of  the  majority  of 
their  neighbours,  they  reap  it,  take  twelve  small  sheaves  and  present 
them  to  the  sovereign,  saying,  **We  ofler  the  first-fruits  of  your  land 
worked  by  yoiir  subjects."  The  sovereign  accepts  the  offering  wilii 
thanks,  and  in  return  gives  a  piece  of  beef,  one  dollar,  and  three  spades, 
the  latter  to  be  used  in  tilling  the  ground.  Captain  Oliver  says:  "The 
Hova  and  B^tsiieo  preserve  the  rice  under  ground,  keeping  it  in  circular 
excavations,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
'1  he  form  of  these  rice-pils  greatly  resembles  a  beehive.  The  sides  are 
lined  with  stiff  clay  from  the  floor,  also  of  hard  clay,  to  the  smnmit, 
where  a  small  aperture  is  left,  which  is  usually  covered  with  a  stone^ 
Through  the  aperture  the  grain  is  poured  when  brought  from  the  field, 
and  through  the  same  the  quantity  required  for  use  is  obtained.  These 
subterranean  granaries  are  constructed  with  great  care,  and  rice  id  often 
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kept  in  tfiem  iur  a  lon^  time,  apparently  without  bcin^  hi  ihe  teas^ 
degne  injnnd.  Some  of  the  tribes  C(»uitract  tbeir  grmaries  or  Umfji* 
rmm  above  noQDd,  and  make  them  resemble  in  shape  those  alieadr 
(A  scribed;  they  are  conical  or  fonned  like  a  beehive,  and  often  riie 
ifteen  or  sixteen  feet  above  the  ground.*  The  walls  are  thickt  sAd 
arc  of  clay  carefully  wroup^ht  and  impervious  to  \v(  t.  No  opening 
is  formed  in  the  sides,  and  only  one  small  apertur.-  left  at  the 
top  closed  ^vith  a  stone.  By  means  of  a  pole,  with  notches  cut  in 
it  so  as  to  form  a  ladder,  the  top  aperture  is  reached.  The  SihA- 
naka,  B<^tsimisAraka,  and  BczauozAiio  preserve  their  rice  in  wooden 
storehouses,  raised  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground  on  large  woodea 
posts,  which  are  famished  with  smoothly  polished  projections  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  rats."  f 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  seasons  for  sowing,  transplant- 
ing, etc.,  the  two  main  crops  of  rice : — 

Var^  alohat  or  Former  Rice.       Vaki-ambiaty,  or  Latter  Rice. 
SovTO  in  May,  Sown  in  Ano^ust  and  September. 

Transplanted  in  September,       Transplanted  in  November. 
Weeded  in  November,  Weeded  in  January. 

Ripe  ui  Febmaiy,  Ripe  in  April. 

The  Sakalavaj^ant  three  kinds  of  rice,  called  respectively  OIpA^, 
and  MhHtkUy,  The  pecaliarity  of  the  OmbexB^  that  whether  planted  early 
or  late,  it  always  ripens  at  the  same  time.    The  kind  called  Elatra  has 
two  husks,  and  the  F<Kiy  or  Cardinal-bird,  a  species  of  Weaver-finch, 

which  eats  larpe  quantities  of  the  ordinary  rice,  never  touches  it,  am!  it 
looks  like  chaff.  The  kind  called  Menakcly  also  has  two  husks,  and 
these  only  are  red,  the  ^^rain  itself  being  exceedingly  white,  though  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  Rojo,  or  larp^est  grained  rice  grown  in 
Imerina.  Tlicre  is  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  Sakalava  as  compared  with  those  of  the  interior  tribes ;  they 
do  not  nie  manure,  and  their  yoong  rice-plants,  when  transplanted  frees 
their, nurseiy-gromids,  are  pot  into  the  ground  plant  by  plant,  at  a 
distance  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  apart.  When  gathering  in 
their  harvest,  they  employ  oxen  to  trample  out  the  corn  on  their  thresh* 
ing-Hoors,  which  arc  to  be  found  near  every  tract  of  rice-fields. 

The  Betsinii^araka  grow  some  of  their  rice  on  hi^^h  ground,  in  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  which  they  cut  down  the  forest  and  burn  what  timber 
is  not  earned  away  ;  at  Limes  these  clearings  are  a  mile  in  length.  The 
seed-rice  is  then  planted  among  the  ashes,  in  the  same  way  that  bcsuit 
and  maiae  are  planted,  three  or  fonr  seeds  in  one  hole.  **Watered  bf 
the  heavy  periodical  rains,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'these  generally  yield  as  rich 
a  Inrv  St  as  that  planted  in  the  lowlands.  The  latter  kind  is  called 
Horaka*  the  former  Thy.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grain,  and  the  same  price  is  obtained  for  both  kinds  in  the  market.** 
They  also  plant  two  other  kinds  of  rice,  IJaoka  and  Arnpitika,  ihc  fonner 


•  Such  granaries  may  be  seen  ia  ImCriua  also,  in  valleys  and  plains,  where  the  damp 
iroald  ii^vre  the  grain  it  stored  under  ground.— £o. 

f  These  (  Unrated  granaries  nrc  rallo-l  tram  atnbo,  and  nrc  vctv  nently  m.uli«  an<l  finiiht>d. 
fc«eiiibiing  dwelling  •nouses  in  every  other  respect.  Captiin  Oliver  is,  1  think,  mistakca  ia 
Uylng  that  the  Sihanaka  make        gnuiarin.   Their  riCC  t|  •tack«d  in  tfitt  lice'ficUEl  lot  t 
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on  the  hill  dopes,  the  latter  in  the  valleys,  as  in  Imerina.  They  ai« 

careless  in  reaping  their  crops  when  ripe ;  the  reaper  takes  a  small 
basket  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  cuts  the  ears  off  into  it»  so 
that  much  of  the  grain  is  lost.  It  is  then  put  into  the  storehouses  and 
threshed  and  winnowed  when  required  fur  use. 

The  Rev.  J.  Siljree  says,  "The  Hova  are  very  ingenious  in  rice  culture, 
but  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  Betsileo  in  the  southern  central  pro- 
vinces. Not  only  are  the  valiuys  and  hollows  terraced,  as  in  Imerina — the 
concave  portions  of  the  low  hills,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  high  hills—* 
bnt  the  convex  portions  also  are  stepped  up  like  a  gigantic  staircase. 
These  works  display  not  only  industry,  but  also  some  knowledge  of 
hydrostatics,  for  I  could  not  discover  bow  the  water  was  brought  to  some 
of  the  low  hills  which  were  surrounded  by  lower  ground.  Many  of 
these  were  terraced  up  to  their  highest  point,  the  lines  of  rice-field 
running  round  them  in  concentric  circles,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
square  yard  of  ground  unproductive.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
wonderful  display  of  these  rice-terrace.s  is  to  be  seen  111  the  deep  valleys 
near  Zomd  Nanaihlsana,  about  a  day's  journey  south  of  Amb6sitra.  In 
some  of  these  I  counted  more  than  ninety  terraces,  forming  vast  green 
staircases  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  hills. 

The  Betsileo,  however,  eat  less  rice,  and  more  manioc,  sweet-potatoes, 
maize,  and  beans  than  do  the  Hova.  Their  improvident  use  of  their  rice 
when  just  reaped  may  possibly  account  for  this,  for  when  the  harvest  is 
just  gathered  in  they  will  sell  for  six])ence  the  measure  of  rice  which 
six  months  afterwards  sells  for  a  dollar  and  even  more.  In  Imerina 
the  Hova  eat  gravy,  meat,  or  vegetables  with  their  rice;  but  the  Betsileo 
eat  the  rice  by  itself,  and  then  any  relish  they  may  chance  to  have.  On 
the  east  side  of  some  of  their  houses  may  be  seen  a  small  rush  basket, 
into  which,  before  every  meal,  some  rice  from  the  centre  of  the  cooking 
pot  is  placed,  so  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  may  be  also  fed  1 

The  Sihanaka  use  their  oxen  for  the  trampling  of  the  soil  to  prepare 
it  for  planting.  Water  is  first  let  into  the  fields,  then  as  many  as  four 
hundred  or  even  five  hundred  oxen  are  turned  into  the  field  at  one  time. 
This  trampling  by  the  oxen  lor  three  days  is  all  the  preparation  the 
ground  receives,  as  it  is  so  r  rli  and  productive.  The  seed  too  is  sown 
very  sparingly  on  this  account,  in  some  of  their  swamps  they  burn  the 
sedges  when  dry,  and  in  their  ashes  sow  the  seed-rice ;  then  they  turn  in 
the  oxen  to  trample  it  down,  so  that  the  birds  or  rats  may  not  steal  the 
grain.  These  fields  are  called  aiafo.  Very  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
culture  of  their  crops,  indeed  they  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  weed  them 
at  all.  Th»'v  reap  the  crop  in  a  like  careless  manner.  They  cut  it  with 
the  native  knile  certainly,  but  it  lies  as  it  falls  till  a  great  dc  nl  is  cut, 
when  they  make  it  \\\)  into  immense  sheaves.  When  these  are  dry  they 
clear  the  gras.s  from  around  and  thresh  it  with  a  stick  as  it  lies.  Some, 
however,  do  put  a  mat  under  the  sheaf  as  it  threshed,  but  even  then  so 
much  is  scattered  that  a  gleaner  may  get  from  one  sheaf  enough  rice 
to  provide  food  sufficient  for  one  person  for  a  week. 

As  Mr.  Sibree  says :  Rice  is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  majority  of  the 
Malagasy  tribes,  and  'to  eat  rice*  {mihinam-Imry)  is  their  equivalent  to  our 
phrase  Ho  have  food,*  or  'to  have  a  meal,*  and  to  the  Eastern  and  Biblical 
eiprofision  'to  eat  bread.'   Most  Malagasy  indeed  think  little  of  a  meal 
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in  which  rire  docs  not  form  the  principal  dish,  the  piect  de  resisianct. 
In  their  opinion  it  is  rice  which  does  emi)hatically  mahavokyt  'make 
full,'  and  it  is  astonishing  what  large  quantities  of  it  a  Mala^s^  vill 
consume. 

Intimately  connected  then  as  rice  is  with  their  daily  life  and  a  large 
part  of  their  occnpalioitt,  it  It  not  Btian«e  that  It  becomes  a  kiiid  of 
standard  in  various  ways  to  the  people.  Thus,  the  smallest  unit  of  money 
is  a  plump  or  well-^rown  grain  of  rice  or  vdri'irai'V€n/y,  ten  of  sncn 
fomiag  an  imnembaify  (another  seed,  by  the  way),  which  is  a  ninth  part 
of  a  sixpence  and  the  seventy-second  part  of  a  dollar.  Then  again,  one 
rtfrv(rice)  is  also  a  standard  measure,  first  for  rice,  and  then  as  a  diy 
measure  general!\' ;  one  such  zary  being  about  three  busheis. 

Rice  also  alrurds  a  number  of  fip^ures  and  comjiarisons  and  proverbial 
phrases.    For  instance,  a  penurious  or  niggardly  person  is  not  said  *to 
split  hairs,'  but,  to  split  pains  of  rice'  imamaky  akd/ry),   *Rjce  with  milk' 
(vary  htmn^dnmht)  is  a  ngoie  for  something  good  to  be^  with,  and 
other  good  things  added  to  it,  a  superfluity  of  good ;  and  so  again  with  the 
phrase  'rice  moistened  with  honey*  {vaty  iondr^han-ianiily) ;  while  'rice 
cooked  with  herbs'  {f^ary  aman-anana)  is  a  figure  for  an  intermingling  of 
thoughts;  and  'rirr  ^  attc  rr  !'  nr  'spilled'  {",7?-v  rdraka)  is  used  to  describe 
a  speech  with  no  (Licfimic  plan  or  divisions,'    Again,  'cold  rice'  {vary  man- 
ga/staka)  is  n^ed  of  work  unfinished  to  day,  so  left  until  the  morrow  , 
and  'rice  falling  down*  {mwdn'idw)  is  a  li^urc  lor  one  in  deep  dejection 
and  sorrow.  And  again,  'rice  and  water*  {vary  mium-Mtm)  is  a  common 
figure  for  things  that  are  inseparable :  for  rice  is  made  to  sprout,  before 
sowing,  with  water;  it  is  sown  on  water ;  it  grows  first  in  water;  it  is 
transplanted  in  water ;  it  comes  to  perfection  and  is  reaped  still  standing 
in  water ;  it  is  very  frequently  carried  to  the  thresh inpf-floor  in  small 
canoes  in  the  narrow  water  channels  along-  the  banks ;  it  is  cooked 
in  water;  and  it  is  eaten  with  rice-water  as  the  chief  beverage;  the 
appropriateness  of  the  fiLjure  is  therefore  very  evident. 

Ricc-pits,  or  Idva-bdryt  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  formerly  sometimes 
used  as  places  of  punishment  For  certain  offences  people  used  to  be 
placed  in  one  of  these  pits,  which  was  partially  filled  with  earth,  and  then 
boiling  w^r  was  poured  over  them  so  as  to  cause  death*  In  the  times 
of  persecution  rice-pits  sometimes  also  formed  places  of  refuge  and 
concealment,  and  occasionally  of  worship,  for  the  Christian  people. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  b(^  saifl  that  rice  and  its  various  methods 
of  culture  was  doubtless  brought  by  the  Malagasy  from  their  original 
home  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  rice-fields  of  Daly,  Celebes, 
and  other  Malayan  islands  seem  to  exactly  resemble  those  here 
in  Madafi:ascar,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace^s  descrip- 
tions in  his  Mak^  Archipelago.  The  Malagasv  vaijf  is  doubtless  the 
Javanese  pori^  and  their  Uvy  is  the  Malayan  iebas.  No  less  than  fifty 
separate  names  are  employed  for  the  different  varieties  of  rice  known  to 
the  people  ;  many  of  these  arc  doubtless  only  dilfcrcnt  provincial  words 
for  the  same  thing,  but  their  existence  shows  the  Mala;;asy  power  of 
discriminating  the  various  kinds  of  their  chief  and  most  i)rized  article  of 
food,  and  how  for  many  centuries  its  culture  has  occupied  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  the  people. 

Clara  HsitnEfiT. 
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MADAGASCAR  RICE-FIELDS 

IN  TREIR  ARTiSTtC  AND  PJCmRSSQUB  ASPECTS. 

ITHIN  the  lABt  twelvemonth  a  paper  describing  the  Rice-fields  of 

the  M.ilnfi^nsy  and  rice  culture  has  appeared  in  the  Leisure  Hmir 
(Oec.  pp.  842 — 844),  going  in  many  points  over  the  same  ground 

as  that  taken  up  by  Miss  Herbert  in  the  preceding  paper.  As  a  pendant 
to  that  account,  the  foUowing  paragraphB,  treating  of  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  Madagascar  rice*fields  and  rice  colttire,  may  be  appropriately  added  ia 
this  place. 

Speaking^  of  the  rice  as  it  first  appears  in  the  tdnin'kitsa  or  nursery-grounds, 
the  writer  says:— 

'*At  this  time,  when  the  rice  is  literally  growiag  on  the  water,  if  you  are 
out  in  the  sunshine  you  may  see  a  wonderful  sigfat^the  picture  of  a  gteat 

green  mist,  set  with  diamonds,  for  the  sun  lights  up  every  orop  of  water,  until 
you  are  dazzled  with  its  shining  and  fain  to  look  away.  At  sunset  too,  tlie 
water  takes  the  iiaming  reds  and  yellows  from  the  sky  (and  the  sky  at  sunset 
here  £r  worth  looking  at  and  lemembering),  and  is  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  But 
do  oot  go  past  the  rice-fields  when  the  moon  rises,  if  you  are  nervous  and 
alone,  for  then  they  look  terrible,  the  pale- green  of  the  young  rice  scorning 
to  make  the  moonlight  on  the  water  even  more  ghastly  and  fearsome,  while 
there  is  utter  silence  as  regards  mankind  \  for  your  MalagasVi  rich  and  poor, 
disappears  by  eight  o'clock,  and  the  only  sounds  are  the  stifled  croakings  of 
the  nogs,  the  eerie  whirr  of  the  grsssfaopper,  and  the  swish  of  the  water*iat 
as  he  mnkcs  a  dash  for  his  supper." 

"A ftrr  the  transplanting"  is  finished,  then  is  the  time  to  wax  enthusiastic 
over  llie  landscape.  Such  a  sea  of  vivid  green,  without  the  sea,  for  the  water 
lies  below,  and  none  is  to  be  seen  I  Such  a  green  \  I  know  not  what  to  liken 
it  to  !  A  soft,  yet  brilHaot  colour,  which,  when  the  wind  rushes  over  the  rico* 
fields,  looks  like  a  billowy  ocean.  When  the  sun  is  shining,  then  look  up 
some  narrow  valley  that  stretches  and  graduallv  widens  until  it  is  lost  in  a 
great  plain,  which,  spreading,  seems  to  cover  the  land.  Look  at  its  wealth 
of  green,  like  a  great  flame  of  green,  or  one  immense  flashing  emerald  !" 

••The  great  contrast  between  these  green  valleys  and  plains  and  the  mighty 
hills  around— some  rose-colour,  some  bleak  and  grey,  some  dark  and  frowning 
—  is  very  wonderful  and  simply  indescnbal)le.  Now,  when  I  write,  the  rice  is 
just  losing  that  vivid  colouring,  for  it  is  beginning  to  ear  ;  but  what  it  loses 
in  colour  it  makes  up  in  hei^t  and  grace.  If  one  must  compare  it  with  any* 
thing  in  England,  one  would  be  reminded  of  a  wild  grass  which  waves  in  the 
wind  in  some  English  meadows,  and  which,  when  plucked  aud  shaken,  sheds 
its  seeds." 

"Surely  the  words,  'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  days,'  must  have  referred  to  ricet  which  was  bread  to  the  people, 

and  is  really  sown  on  the  waters,  and  'after  many  days'  appears  to  view, 

"Something  I  saw  one  day  would  be  a  good  foundation  for  a  picture  ;  and 
if  painted  by  an  R.A.,  would  at  least  have  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  a  glorious  afternoon,  the  sun  just  at 
its  hottest,  when,  as  I  was  riding:  along,  I  saw  a  Malagasy,  clad  in  a  shirt 
of  dark  indigo-blue  cotton,  standing  on  a  red-brown  mud  ridge.  All  roT.nd 
him  lay  water,  loc»king  inoie  like  di  fronds  than  that  common  fluid,  with  tht? 
sun  looking  full  at  it.  Behind  ihe  waier,  and  wrapping  it  round  as  it  were, 
rose  'the  everiasting  hills*  of  every  shade— of  rose-pink  and  pearl- grey,  and, 
seeming  to  touch  it  with  their  gleaming  peaks,  the  still  more  gleaming  blue 
of  the  sky->a  sky  one  never  sees  in  England,  but  often  io^  Italy*  1  can  only 
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describe  it  as  it  npprared  to  mc  that  briUiaat  aftemoon,  and  then  the  lilne 
looked  alwc  witli  light  and  colour. 

"The  man  had  in  one  hand  a  native  straw  basicct,  made  uf  a  sort  of  rush 
whicli  grows  here ;  and  with  his  other  hand  he  constantly  took  out  handfob 

of  rice,  and  flung  the  seeds  up  in  the  air,  so  that  they  acattered  themselves 

in  fallinjjf  all  over  the  water.  From  where  I  was,  every  seed  Inok^d  lik*:  a 
yellow  bit  of  gold,  as  it  was  flung  up,  with  the  blue  sky  for  a  background ;  as 
It  fell,  with  the  colours  of  the  hills  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  man*s  dress,  to 
make  it  look  still  more  golden ;  and  lastly,  as  it  splashed  lightly,  and  aimk 
into  the  sheet  of  water. 

**Thc  man  was  'the  sower  going  forth  to  sow,'  and  he  was  sowing  *in  faith, 
nothing  wavering,'  that  'after  many  days/  the  seed  would  have  'a  £^ioiious 
resurrection.*  ** 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  above  descriptioDS  of  Malagasy  rice- 
fields  are  tak  n  fr  im  those  which  are  part  of  or  are  connected  with  the  great 
plain  of  Bctsimitatatra,  which  stretches  for  many  miles  to  the  south,  west  and 
north  of  Antananarivo.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rice- 
fields  in  the  world,  and  extends  over  many  thousand  acres,  occupying  the 
valleys,  or,  rather  the  plains,  of  the  river  Ik6pa  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
It  is  as  flnl  a  bowling-green,  with  but  a  few  inches'  difference  in  level  as 
the  plain  imperceptibly  descends  from  south-east  to  north-west.  nrr:b/rlesv 
it  formed  at  no  very  remote  epoch  an  extensive  lake,  with  innumerable  bay^ 
and  gulfs ;  and  from  its  blue  waters  the  numerous  hills  of  bright  red  earn 
rose  then  like  islands,  as  they  still  do  from  the  green  sea  of  growing  rice  ia 
December  and  January.  The  large  population  of  the  Capital  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  presence  of  the  hundreds  of  villages  in  the  centre  of  Ime- 
rina,  is  entirely  due  to  this  fertile  plain,  which  is  often  termed  'The  Rice-licld 
of  the  Capitar  and  *The  Rice-store  of  Antananarivo.'  The  writer  of  the  fne* 
going  has  hardly  exaggerated  the  brilliance  of  colouring  to  be  often  seen  'ia 
Bctsimitatatra.  But  it  is  at  sunset  that  this  plain  is  seen  to  most  advantage. 
Then  the  western  skv  is  often  gorgeous  with  floods  of  molten  gold  and  crimson  ; 
while,  as  one  turns  tu  the  east,  the  red  clay  of  the  hills  increases  in  bniitance 
every  moment,  as  the  sun  nears  the  horizon ;  the  long  lines  of  eaitben  walls 
facing  the  west  glow  in  vivid  vermilion  ;  and  all  sha&s  of  purple  glorify  the 
distant  hills  with  a  variety  of  tints  which  are  seldom  or  never  seen  under  our 
English  skies.  Truly,  clonds  and  sky,  mountain  and  hill  and  plain,  arc  often 
beheld  by  us  in  this  inland  Imerina  with  a  wealth  of  colour  and  a  glory  of  light 
which  is  one  of  our  chief  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  which  is  ever  changing 
and  ever  new  l—J.S.  (Ed.) 


REVISION   OF   NORTH-WEST  PLACE-NAMES: 

SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOMBSCLATURR,  . 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  human  ingenuity  is  a  bad 
map,  especially  one  that  is  archaically  bad.    Full-rigged  ships  on 

impossible  seas,  and  jvictorial  savages  rcrkless  oflatitutle,  arc  miirh  more 
])leasing  ubjci  ts  to  tiu'  eye  tlian  cDrrcclly  oiillined  mountains  and  a 
prosaic  assenil>l<igc  of  nauics.  Kven  a  Idilhlully  unimaginative  c  hart, 
with  great  bare  spaces  of  confessed  ignorance  upon  it,  has  advantages 
over  the  Ordnance  geography  which  knows  everything.  The  mystery  of 
untrodden  lapds  allures  us  long  before  they  are  uplii^  within  our 
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ljurizon.  Sdch  myf?teTy  human  nature  can  ill  aiTord  to  part  with  ;  and 
yet,  day  by  day,  it  dwindles  from  the  earth  like  a  morning  mist.  A  rest- 
less generation  is  running  broad  highways  in  everv  direction  through  the 
anoMtial  woods,  where  oar  childien  with  sigh  for  adventure  and  find 
nothing  left  unexplored.  Not  even  Madagascar  has  escaped  the  general 
disillusioning.  No  novelist  locates  his  King  Solomcn^s  Mines  in  an  island 
the  very  heart  of  which  has  been  dissected  for  the  world's  information. 

But  the  imaginative  clemont  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.    It  sim'ivcs  revision 
and  correction  with  wonderlul  persistency,  and  in  a  map  that  is  other- 
wise accurate,  changes  its  effect  and  becomes  irritating;  like  the  pheno- 
menal finger-nail  which  survives  the  morning  bath  and  civilized  wristbands 
of  a  modern  Hova  dandy.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  incon- 
gruous than  *£MiU  KatUbottmifi  and  ^Grmi  KeiildoUom!  as  the  names 
of  hiUs  in  a  country  where  kettles  are  always  called  cofTee-pots  ?  The 
imagination  in  this  case  was  supplied,  no  doubt,  by  some  happy-go-lucky 
aab-lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy,  as  he  settled  himself  down  to  a 
supper  of  tinned  soup  rin<!  snrrlines  after  a  hard  day's  work  of  surveying. 
Nourishc:!  upon  quickening  aHments  of  that  kind,  the  fancies  of  sub- 
lieutenants are  sometimes  exceedingly  vivid.    There  was  a  youth  so 
ranked,  on  the  very  same  coast  where  tlie  Kdllcboltoms  lie,  who,  being 
left  in  charge  of  H.M.S.  Pineapple  during  the  middle  watch,  with  orders 
to  take  deep-sea  soundings  at  a  certain  hour,  and  to  summon  the  ca|H 
tain  if  a  bottom  were  found,  came  rushing  down  to  his  slumbering  chief 
with  the  start !ing  announcement  of,  'Three  feet  o*  water  under  the 
bows,  sir !"    The  captain  flew  on  deck  in  pyjamas  and  wildest  haste,  but 
tiie  big  corvette  sailed  on  unheeding,  -'.nr!  th"  discovery  was  never  chart- 
ed.    What  cooking  utensil  its  C  olumbus  intended  to  liken  it  to,  he 
aUiiiv  kiiuws.    A  listening  guest,  who  occupied  the  captain's  spare  cot 
uKiL  liight,  thought  a  very  good  name  would  have  been  Frying  Fan^  or, 
the  Shoal  of  Blasphemous  La/tguagi. 

Any  name  would  do  for  a  submarine  height  discovered  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  letting  down  a  patent  sounding-apparatus  with  the 
line  rove  on  at  the  wrong  end ;  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  breach  of 
good  manners  for  a  stranger  to  dub  the  features  of  an  inhabited  country 
with  foreign  appellations.  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have 
no  business  on  the  great  waters  to  post  up  tlu-ir  names  on  other  people's 
premises.  If  a  vo)  ager  find  an  island  unoccupied,  let  hiui  call  it  what 
he  pleases  ;  or  it  he  jump  a  claim  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  let  him  not 
then  stop  at  triiles,  for  ousted  tenants  think  little  of  their  sign-boards. 
But  if  he  be  simply  a  visitor,  let  him  behave  as  such,  and  adapt  his 
g^grapby  to  the  language  of  the  country  as  faithfully  as  he  does  to  its 
confonnation.  His  work  will  then  be  certain  to  meet  with  universal 
respect :  it  will  never  bewilder  the  native  school-children  at  their  lessons, 
or  provoke  the  souls  of  travellers  who  may  wish  to  cany  it  on  to  com* 
pletion. 

It  was  in  liiis  irreproaciiai>](;'  spirit  that  an  amateur  geographer,  during 
a  journey  made  in  the  year  ihivi  round  the  northern  end  of  Madagascar, 
took  note-book  and  pencil  and  made  an  eObrt  to  eliminate  all  KdUe- 
bottom •  The  results  of  his  self-imposed  task  have  lately  been  made  use 
of  in  a  new  issue  of  Admiralty  Charts,  and  it  may  not  hie  uninstmctive  to 
relate  how  some  of  those  results  were  obtained. 
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He  ver>'  soon  found  that  the  answers  received  lo  inquiries  made  of 
intelligent  natives  often  need  to  be  as  carefully  triangulated  as  the  linea- 
ments of  the  coontiy  thej  are  intended  to  designate.  The  note^book 
vm  produced  one  day  at  a  conference  with  a  Hova  governor  and  seiml 
membets  of  bii  staff,  there  being  present  also  an  aboriginal  SAkattva 
or  two. 

"What  is  the  name  of  that  consptcooos  mountain  o»er  jondcr?** 
asked  the  collector  of  information. 

**J]arraho<uliikaJ'  rcplit-d  the  Governor. 
**Ho\v  do  you  speli  il  r  * 

**Ba  mho  da  ka"  explained  an  official  scribe,  proud  of  his  clerkly 
acqnirements. 

'*Look8  Malagasy,  at  any  rate,"  thought  the  inqoirer,  as  he  jotted 
down  the  syllables. 

"That  is  what  you  call  it  ?"  he  then  remarked  interrogatively  lo  a 
Sakalava  who  squatted  near,  with  his  hair  done  up  in  an  aureola  of  dan- 
gling plaits. 

"Yes,  Jianahooda''  was  the  answer. 

"Oh,  it  is  without  the  ka^  is  it  ?  Well,  a  ka  more  or  less  makes  no 
difference.   We'll  put  it  down  both  with  and  without," 

It  was  not  convenient  to  investigate  further  Just  then,  bat  the  Sakaiava*s 
answer  had  a  touch  of  hesitation  about  it,  and  he  was  made  a  note  of  for 
stricter  examination. 

"Now,  tell  mc,"  said  his  inquisitor,  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  sechisioa 
of  private  quarters,  what  that  mountain  is  really  called  ?" 

"The  Governor  gave  you  the  name:  it  is  Barrahooda;  the  Hova  say 
Barrahoodaka 

"Very  well,  but  what  makes  it  Barahoda  i    Tlicre  is  a  place  called 
Bdramaluimay  a  few  miles  away,  has  it  anything  to  do  with  that 
"It  is  only  a  name ;  people  call  it  so,"  was  the  stupid  reply. 
"Exactly,  but  why 

"Because  there  is  abundance  of  rahbda  there." 
"And  what  is  rahoda  t* 
"A  plant."* 

"Then  it  is  really  neither  Barahodaka  nor  Barakoda,  but  Birahdda — 
'much  ra/ioda  ^  " 

"Oh  !  now  you  have  it,"  said  the  aboriginal,  and  he  smiled  in  the 
midst  of  his  bob-tail  chevelurc  with  that  beam  of  ready  intelligence  which 
is  said  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  trustworthiness  In  an  interrogated  rustic. 

Another  ray  of  light  flashed  in  among  the  notes  with  greater  unexpec* 
tedness.  The  journey  was  being  varied  by  a  cruise  to  Nosy  Mitsto.  On 
approaching  the  island  from  the  cast,  the  enemy  of  Kcithboltoms  and  his 
companion  found  themselves  at  a  loss  where  to  land.  Runninp:  their 
boat  into  the  first  hospitable-looking  cove  that  came  in  view,  they  hailed 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  waded  out  to  the  ciaft  and  clambered  in. 
He  was  a  tall  Tankdrana,  bareheaded  and  of  an  easily-entreated  aspect, 
which  was  not  belied  when  he  at  once  undertook  to  act  as  pilot. 

"But  why  cannot  we  ao  round  the  island  and  land,  without  further 
trouble,  where  you  say  the  King's  house  is  ?"  he  was  asked. 

*  RtMia  and  RtMiaha  m  bulh  given  in  flw  DidMMUuy  m  taam  of  a  ^na^Kkff  of  iwMt* 
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•*  J>y  hisy  orro"  was  the  answer, 

'*Now  what  in  the  world  f*  inquired  the  traveliers  of  each 

atber.  '*It  cannot  be  a  floating  pier,  or  a  graving*dock,  and  it  is  not 
Itkiely  to  turn  out  a  mammoth  hotel."  Orro,  onv,  onv  /  thejr  took  the 
^v'OTxl  to  bed  with  them  and  rolled  the  rrs  of  it  up  the  slopes  of  dream- 
land like  Sisyphus  and  his  boulder.  Next  morning  the  fjiierv  was 
inswcrcd  by  nature  to  their  oycsight.  Proceeding  across  the  island 
on  toot,  they  topped  its  diminutive  watershed,  and  there  below,  to  the 
wost,  l)eheld  a  shelterless  stretch  of  surf-beaten  beach.  **Tsy  hi^y  orro,* 
indeed  :  no  orro,  no  orOf  no  drona,  no  nose,  no  nasus,  no  nazt,  no  ness. 

It  then  immediate^  became  plain  that  the  charts  could  not  be  correct 
in  naming  the  extremity  of  the  Mojangi  promontory  AnUmMta — ^<At- 
ihe-edge-of-the-rocks  — although  the  orthography  of  the  word  had 
evidently  been  furnished  by  some  person  conversant  with  the  Malagasy 
language.   Asa  headland  of  crags,  the  place  is  simply  HocAmu,  i.e. 

n-orombato. 

Amorontsdnga  too  was  shown  to  be  a  Hova  comiption,  and  now  rightly 
appears  as  Anoronisauga  ;  although  the  exact  derivation  of  the  latter  part 
01  the  name  was  not  ascertained.  Future  inquirers  in  Lhai  direction 
should  remember  that  the  original  site  of  the  Uytm,  founded  of  coarse  by 
the  Sakalava,  was  near  the  month  of  one  of  the  creeks  which  open  on 
the  bays  to  the  south. 

These  bays,  three  in  niimber,  are  not  to  be  crossed  without  an  obser^ 
ration.  They  appear  to  be  the  only  places  upon  which  native  names 
have  been  bestowed  without  reference  to  local  usage.  Whoever  it  was 
that  conceived  the  idea  of  callini^  the  triad  'I\aiiama\  'Ramaiiitoe  and 
^Kafahy  he  certainly  had  a  soul  above  kitchen  furniture,  and,  moreover, 
knew  something  of  Malagasy  history,  for  it  was  from  one  oi  these  bays 
that  RamanMaka,  brother  of  King  Radama,  started  in  diaseof  the  Sakalava 
who  massacred  the  first  Hova  garrison  of  Mi^voay.  Had  the  spelling 
of  the  geographer  been  equal  to  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  'J?«- 
fala!  would  probably  have  been  written  Rafdralahy, 

That  the  names  were  given  by  a  foreigner  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  natives  never  use  them,  indeed,  neiilier  the  Sakalava  abori- 
gines nor  the  Hova  colonists  appear  to  think  that  a  l)ay  requires  any 
special  ilesignation,  Ainhdvaioby  being  an  exception  which  helps  to  prove 
the  rule. 

The  Hova  is  a  landsman*  When  be  first  came  to  Madagascar,  he  at 
once  contrived  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  and  there  he 
still  remains,  sticking  to  the  hills  of  the  interior  as  lichen  does  to  their 
eternal  granite.   He  can  tell  you  the  name  of  every  blade  and  leaf  that 

grows  in  precious  Imerin;i,  but  his  language  knows  nothing  of  his  ocean 
gateways.  Neither  bay,  nor  gulf,  nor  estuary,  nor  frith,  nor  loch,  nor 
channel,  nor  sound,  has  any  equivalent  in  his  mother  vocabulary.  Morc*s 
the  pity,  for  the  sea  would  alTortl  him  an  inspiriting  vision  of  his  magni- 
ficent inheritance  buch  as  he  can  never  even  dream  of  on  ins  mountain 
homestead. 

The  Sakalava,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  to  be  near  the  sea.  But  his 
only  vessel  is  a  frail  canoe,  and  although  he  can  ride  the  waves  with  a 
bold  enough  heart,  he  is  merely  a  navigator  of  ( ret  ks  and  inlets,  and 
steps  ashore  to  eat  and  sleep.  Bays  are  named  by  those  to  whom  thef 
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aie  havens,  by  marinen  who  drop  iheir  anchors  in  them  and  lie  at  rest 
in  welcome  secnrity,  environed  by  the  steadfast  land. 

Bot  if  the  bays  of  Madagascar  have  been  left  by  the  natives  to  gape  on 
the  world  as  Hvcr-mouths  only,  such  a  fate  seems  more  endurable  than 
that  which  has  befallen  the  grcnt  harbour  of  MojangA.  Fancy  the 
noblest  anchorage  in  the  island  being  introduced  to  all  the  white-sailed 
coquettes  who  come  in  from  the  ocean  as  '  Bemhalooka'  wliilst  an  impe- 
rious river  is  sweeping  tlirough  the  bay  with  a  luic  above  reproach  ! 

"Above  reproach  !*"  exclaims  the  mystified  stranger ;  '*  *£etsy  Bokka'  is 
not  much  of  a  name  to  boast  of,  surely  1" 

"Ah  I  my  good  foreigner,  your  ears  are  untrained.  It  is  not  Biisy 
anything,  but  a  resonant  indigenous  compound,  expressive  of  excellent 
things  in  a  river." 

The  country  through  which  this  rhief  of  the  streams  of  Madaj^^ascar 
flows  is  not  devoid  of  other  supplies  of  water.  There  are  ^onds  and 
swampb  near  most  of  the  villaii^es,  but  water  obtained  from  such  sources  is 
generally  insipid,  however  sati^iacLory  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  na- 
tives call  it  '^!?0^a,*  as  they  likewise  do  water  that  is  brackish.  The  river,  on 
the  contrary,  is  ity  6aka — ^'not  But  in  addition  to  sweetness*  it  has 

also  strength.  As  it  rolls  oat  seaward  with  the  ebbing  tide,  it  cleaves  a 
brown  channel  through  the  waters  of  the  harbour,  and  floods  upon  the 
olTing  so  overwhelmingly  that  the  Sakalava  fisherman,  rocking  there  in 
his  outrigger,  may  quench  hi-  thirst  a  mile  from  the  shore  :  :ind  thus  it 
establishes  its  greatness  beyond  dispute  and  becomes  in  uuih  the  M- 
tsiboka. 

And  what  of  the  harbour  ?    How  came  it  by  the  mongrel  name  it 
/   bears?  Well,  Bmktiooka  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  xne-KetHeboUm 
I    period.   In  those  days  there  were  certain  old  se.i-doi:s  jjf  S^kia  jn 
'    ^icbiiS^tti^^'ho  used  to  visit  Madagascar  during  their  voyages  to  Arabia 
and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.   They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  pieaest 
American  agencies  in  Tamatave  and  Mojang^L.    The  last-named  place, 
J  however,  had  not  tlien  come  into  existence.    Vessels  making  use  of  the 
harbour  were  accustomed  to  beat  up  into  the  inner  bay  and  anchor 
I  within  the  point  now  named  Amboanihn.    Close  by  there  was  a  Sakalava 
.  liaiiilct  known  as  Fbmbitoka  (say  Foombeiooku)^  on  accuuni  of  a  solitaiy 
I  Fbmby,  or  Rofia^  palm  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood*  and  which  pro- 
!  bably  served  as  a  landmark.  Famlnkka^  therefore,  was  heard  of  by  the 
/  skippers  of  Cape  Cod.   But  these  were  not  the  men  to  be  purists  in 
I  respect  of  a  Sakalava  place-name.    Supposition  has  it  that  one  of  them, 
j   spending  an  idle  day  with  his  charts  as  he  was  bowling  steadily  home 
I   across  the  Atlantic,  tried  to  recollect  what  the  T.onf  Palm  village  in  Ma- 
'   dagascar  was  called,  but  could  not.  Whereupon  iie  in(]uiretl  of  the  mate, 
a  person  profuse  in  tobacco-juice  and  {jrofanity,  who  was  not  more  ready 
in  the  matter  than  his  boss,  but  who  calculated  that  the  carpenter  might 
be  able  to  name  the  God-forsaken  hole,  perhaps.  So  they  summoned  to 
the  cuddy  one  VLx,  Chips,  who,  being  a  funny  man,  had  remembered  the 
iooka^  and  from  that  took  a  shot  at  the  rest,  and  down  went  BtmXMtooU 
in  capitals. 

Wliether  supposition  be  correct  nr  not,  it  is  certain  that  map-makers 
have  followed  some  such  lead  for  luiH  a  century  cr  more.  Occasionally 
they  follow  their  own  devices,  and  then  they  deserve  whatever  fate  may 
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befall  them.   On  the  new  Admiralty  Charts  already  mentioned  there  are 

no  less  than  fifty  place-names  of  north-west  Madagascar,  the  spelling  of 
which  has  Ik  en  dcliln  latrly  altered  from  the  orlhoi^rMjiliy  t^ivrn  in  pains- 
taking ronci  tions.  Each  of  thost'  nanus,  as  wriiu-n  by  :\\\  educated 
Malrii;:i>y,  ends  in  j';  and  a  very  ^ooil  t'nilinL(  it  is  too,  liuwiiig  and 
apprDjtriate  like  an  equine  tail.  But  tlie  cartographers  have  docked  it  all 
aiuag  the  coast.  Wherefore  their  punishment  shall  be  that  some  bare- 
legged, brown-skinned  pupil  in  an  elementary  school  will  lift  his  thoch 
head  from  his  studies  and  remark :  Marina  raha  tsy  adah  fahaka  anay 
Jki'amyny  Vazahaf* 

Yon  are  right,  my  boy  1  but  you  shall  be  left  uninterpreted,  so  that  the 
iTOod  people  referred  to  may  suppose  you  arc  saying  somethitipf  compli- 
mentary alx)ut  ilicni,  just  as  they  would  about  you  if  you  ])ul>lished  a 
ma])  of  ( J  real  Britain  and  Ireland  embellished  with  such  spelling-book 
curiosities  as  ll7iiJdi\  S/u/^/fti,  'Jh/yuai\  Munei^  and  Lijjii. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  lor  the  most  part  the  names  have  fared 
mach  better  jon  the  map  which  accompanies  Captain  0\\vei^%  MadagasMr. 
Bot  errors  arc  plentiful  even  there.  Here  is  one  of  them  which  evidently 
has  a  history.  It  looks  as  though  correction  had  o'erleaped  itself  and 
fallen  into  something  else,  ' A mpasimamanna  '  what  are  we  to  make  of 
*.]iat  ?  In  the  list  of  a  dditions  fiirnisle-'l  to  the  Hydrographical  Depart- 
nicnt  it  appeared  as  Ampasinuin'ny.  Shorn  of  its  proper  terminal  it  be- 
rrnne  Arnpdsimarini,  as  it  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  Admiralty  Charts. 
But  Amptiiimarini  no  doubt  seemed  to  the  reviser  of  Captain  Oliver's 
map  to  be  meaningless.  By  supposing  the  final  i  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
an<l  by  a  correcting  it  to  0,  he  arrived  at  ilM/klfiWrimr^'At-the-level-' 
sand.'  What  could  be  more  likely  as  a  seaside  name  ?  Nothing,  cer- 
tain ly  ;  but  all  the  same  the  natives  persist. in  saying  Ampasimariny;  and 
marmy  happens  to  be  a  good  Sakalava  adjective  meaning  'near.'  The 
reduplicate  '//ji/,'  of  rotirse.  is  merely  a  clerical  error. 

Having  arrived  s  ifdy  at  *'rhe-saiid-which-is-near,'  the  wisest  <-onrso 
would  be  to  haul  up  (jnictly  on  the  lieacli,  even  thoui^h  we  should  there- 
by ignore  the  most  inleresting  place-name  \\\  the  country  ;  for  how  shall 
the  critic  escape  confusion  who  strains  at  Bembaiooka  and  Mojattf^a  ? 
He  can  only  plead  that  it  was  necessary  to  swallow  something,  and 
Maji^nga  was  simply  intolerable.  His  search  for  a  derivation  was  long 
and  far-extended.  The  Hova  were  as  certain  of  Mvjangd  as  a  mother 
is  of  the  name  of  her  own  child.  But  their  attempts  at  explanation  were 
merely  random  i^nesses.  One  intelligent  member  of  the  ubiqiiitous 
brotherhood  of  seril)es  thoui^hl  lie  had  read  the  ritldle  by  su<<^<'sting 
the  Sakalava  word  /'lu^a,  which  means  'cured.*  ./'^V;''/  and  /(SHgUt 
however,  are  as  different  as  accent  can  make  them  ;  and  besides,  J/o- 
janga  was  never  remarkable  for  curing  anything,  except  hides,  perhaps, 
for  shipment  to  Salem  of  New  England  aforesaid.  Thus  Hova  and 
Sakalava  were  both  found  wanting  at  once. 

As  a  last  resource,  the  puzsle  was  submitted  to  an  ancient  of  the 
Islamite  community, — a  little  old  man  in  sandals  and  long  Arab  robe, 
who  shifted  his  betel-nut  tjuid,  summoned  up  his  totally  unnecessary 
interpre  ter's  l".np;!ish.  and  'j^.ive  the  following  historical  explanrition  :  — 

**Auih '  ilaiubo  he  not  Urst  come  here.  Sakilava  not  first  come  cither. 
\Vc  Islunj  hrst  come." 
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"IVom  where  r"  interrupted  the  information  hunter,  on  the  sce&t  ^ 
an  inieresiiiii^  ethnographical  fact. 

•'From  liuina.** 
•  *'\VhaL  Hoina  ?  Boina  away  over  the  bay  there  ?** 

'*Ye8 :  but  Islam  grandfather  he  bom  Lamoo.  Come  Boina  in  dhoi« 
9iakc  house;  live  quiet;  Sakatava  friend.  The  Sakalava  kin::  he  die 
All  people  shave  heads.  Sabilava  devil  want  Islam  shave  Ix  ir  !  tr-a 
That  no  ijo.  Islam  go  aboard,  sail  away,  come  here.  Nobody  live 
nobody  .  *  ^  ll.  Plenty  flower,  beach  fnll.  Call  him  'anfrairr'  ^^^^ 
make  town,  call  him  ^Mji-angaia!  Amboaiambo  not  know  bow  spejikiti 
he  say  Mo-ja-ngdy  \ 

Shade  of  Great  Kettlcbottum  1  be  merciful,  we  have  all  said  Mojangil 

W.  CL/VYTON  PlCKERSGlUL. 
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T  T  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  very  much  the  practice,  in  the  treatment 
I    of  fframmars  of  the  different  European  languages,  to  introduce 
Srmi  and  terms  belonging  to  the  Latin.    The  principal  reason  for  this 

has  no  doubt  been,  that  the  terminology  has  been  fixed  in  teachin- 
lAtin»  and  it  has  been  felt  difficult  to  find  new  terms.    We  have  bad 

for  a  very  long  time  Norweq-ian  ^^rammars  statin ^i;:  that  we  have  f;ve 
cases — all  ihe  Latin  ones  except  the  ablative,  just  as  is  the  cn^e,  1 
believe,  in  KnglisU  grammars  also.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  th<-  ncnns 
have  in  Norwegian,  just  «is  in  English,  only  two  cases— ihc  nominative, 
and  the  genitive  or  possessive,  while  the  pronouns  have  three. 

In  this  misleading  teaching  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  vbat 
belongs  to  etymology  and  what  to  syntax*  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  words  in  Latin  have  to  ser\'e  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  lan- 
guages ;  and  what  the  Latin  synta.x  teaches  us  about  the  position  rf 
words  in  a  sentence  we  may  e.xpect  to  find  again  to  some  extent  in  the 
gramma ^^  ni  other  languages  also.  But  it  is  questionable  w  hetlu  r  the 
chanc;es  which  the  Latin  words  undergo  are  actually  to  be  rc)inul  in 
other  lan^alages.  True  it  is  that  in  all  grammars  we  must  have  ^uch 
terms  as  subject,  predicate,  object,  etc.  ;  yet  it  must  be  settled,  according' 
to  the  character  of  the  language  in  question,  what  number  of  cases  there 
are  to  treat  of;  and  this  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  changes 
exhibited  by  the  i)arts  of  speech  which  act  as  subject,  predicate*  object, 
etc.  This  seems  indeed  to  bo  so  clear,  that  there  must  be  a  special 
reason  for  not  distinguishing  between  etymology  and  syntax  in  treatini: 
of  grammar.  An-l  this  reason  is,  I  think,  easily  pointed  out,  and  \\\< 
no  doubt  had  some  intiuence  m  the  pre|)aration  ot  ^Malagasy  grammars 


•  It  should  b<;  said  that  this  j.aj>cr  w.is  written  some  time  ago  ;  but  as  the  subject  of  c4i«' 
was  tokco  up  tiy  Mr.  Dahle  in  uae  of  his  "6tudic»"  laftt  year  t  pp.  3H6  291.  ante),  it  hns  hft% 
Uiooght  well  to  j^ivc  iu  the  i'lcsont  nttmber  of  tho  ANNUAL  the  viowt  of  anotber  writi-r  on 
this  queadon.— Eu. 
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also.  If  the  words  have  not  different  cases  to  indicate  their  position  in 
sentences,  it  is  in  many  instances  difficult  to  find  terms  descriptive  of 

these  words  in  those  positions  ;  and  to  have  fixed  terms  is  a  great  thing 
i!i  teaching-  If  we  hive  a  word  in  the  possessive  case,  we  may  ask,  What 
■  ase  is  this  ?  and  get  a  short  and  derinite  answer.  But  if  a  word  repre- 
si^niing  the  owner  of  a  thing  docs  not  change  its  form,  as  is  the  case  in 
^Malagasy  (if  nouns wc  have  a  difficulty  in  liuding  a  term  for  it;  and 
this  causes  perplexity.  I  think  that  this  has  been  the  reason  why  some 
of  the  missionaries  have  introduced  the  cases  found  in  Latin  into  the 
Malagasy  grammar,  although  the  language  is  extremely  destitute  of  cases. 
'I'he  right  thing  to  do,  however,  is  certainly  to  treat  as  case  only  what 
really  is  case,  i.e.  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  words.  I  shall  try 
to  show  [i)  what  we  have  in  the  Malagasy  language  of  case,  as  well  as 
some  phenomena  referring  to  what  we  call  case,  and  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  treated  of  in  the  etymology  ;  and  {z)  shall  then  mention  what  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  syntax. 

I. — Under  this  head  we  have  three  phenomena  to  consider  :~(a)case, 
{h)  the  pronominal  suffixes,  and  (c)  the  changes  which  words  undergo 
when  preceding  what  are  now  generally  called  the  possessive  and  the 
atblative  cases. 

{a)  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  only  the 
personal  pronouns  possess  what  i^  really  case  ;  and  the  cases,  we  find, 
are  only  two.  One  of  ihem  exactly  answers  to  our  nominative,  the 
other  to  our  predicative  p<^ssessive  (mine,  thine,  ours,  etc.),  dative,  and 
accusative.  The  nouns,  the  adjectives,  and  the  other  pronouns  have  no 
case.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  practical  reason  already  men- 
tioned might  perhaps  induce  us  to  introduce  cases  into  our  Malagasy 
grammars,  not  only  for  the  personal  pronouns,  but  also  for  the  other 
parts  of  speech.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  practical  reasons  piv  and 
cofi  are  the  only  ones  to  be  taken  into  account ;  I  think  theoretical 
reasons  mav  be  statetl  against  the  rases  of  noiins  that  have  been  intro- 
(luccd  ;  and  these  reasons  I  gain  from  the  following  rath<'r  interesting 
r<*atyre  of  the  language.  If  we  look  at  the  prononiinal  siiiiixcs,  we  see 
that  some  of  them,  as  -nay  (our  [^exclusive  of  the  person  spoken  to])  and 
-narh  (your  [plur.J),  draw  the  chief  accent  to  themselves  from  the  word 
to  which  they  are  affixed  ;  and  that  others,  as  -ko  (my),  -ny  (his,  her,  its 
or  their),  leave  the  accent  where  it  was ;  e.g.ity  tranonay  (our  house  ;  lit. 
the  house-on r),  ny  tranonarlo  (your  house)  ;  but,  ny  tranoho  (my  house), 
«K /'vJ/Zf^/;;' (his  [etc.]  honse).  If  any  word  follows  as  a  dependant  on 
these  suliixes  (those  u  liic  h  draw  the  chief  accent  to  themselves),  which 
we  may  call  sufjixa  i^n-ana,  they  do  not  alter,  thtus  :  nv  iranonay  miniha- 
Idhy  (lit.  the  house-of-iis  who-are-brothers)  ;  bu  the  others,  whirli  may 
be  calleil  the  suffixa  lnu\i,  cannot  carry  any  attribute,  and  are  sub^LUuled 
by  the  personal  pronoun,  thus  :  ny  tranan*  Ity  mirahalahy  (lit.  the  bouse- 
of- those  who-are-brothers).  What  case  is  izy  here  P  Of  course  nomi- 
native. But  \t  izy  is  nominative,  how  can  the  word  bhna  (pcoph  )  in  the 
phrase  ny  trafwn'  ny  ohtui  (the  people's  houst;)  be  possessive  ?  This 
incongruity  has  been  felt,  but  the  gordian  knot  has  been  cut,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  possessive  case  is  sometimes  substituted  l)y  the  nomi- 
native. This  <7  priori  statement  helps  ns  very  little,  as  we  must  ask. 
How  can  the  pos3cs:>ivc  be  substituted  by  the  nominative  ?    I  imagine 
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that  there  arc  other  phenomena  in  the  Malagasy  language  which  may  be 
adduced  as  analoL;oui>  to  tlie  above.  Often  when  we  have  two  objects 
in  a  sentence,  only  the  first  is  put  in  the  accusative,  the  second  !»fini* 
put  in  the  nominative;  e.g.,  '^Nijhy  azy  izahay  ny  ohnd!^  (*' 1  he  |jcoplc 
saw  them  and  us,"  lit.  *we').  Heie  certainly  the  nominative  is  put  instead 
of  the  accasative,  but  not  without  a  reason.  As  the  last  prononn  in  the 
sentence  {^tahay)  is  some  distance  from  the  verb  which  governs  it,  the 
force  of  the  verb  is  not  made  to  bear  upon  it,  and  this  accounts  for  its 
being  nominative,  Something  analogous  to  tliis  we  find  in  sentences 
havino:  A,  which  may  be  called  object-sentences.  We  say.  ^'Xilita 
tamiko  izy  fa  lasa  ny  o/ofta  dry  7'<  ry  ny  Vi/Lr  ("He  told  me  that  the  people 
were  gone  and  the  money  was  lost"),  not,  dfy  fa  very  ny  vola  'and  that 
the  money  was  lost).  Here  the  last  sentence  has  lost  the  mark  of  being 
governed  by  niiam  tamiko  ity  (he  told  me).  I  think  ve  may  say  that 
both  these  instances  are  witnesses  of  Malagasy  shortness  of  thoaght ; 
and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  compare  such  sentences  with  long  ones 
in  Latin  books  having  the  cases  correct  throughout.  But  in  the  phrases 
ny  tranoW  izy  mirahalahy  brothers'  house)  and  ny  frannu^  fir  '^ht^-r 
(the  people's  house)  there  is  not  the  sli.i^htest  diflcrence  of  position  m 
the  words  izy  and  o/ona,  and  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  for  the 
statement  that  izy  in  the  one  is  nominative,  and  that  ohna  in  the  other 
is  possessive  ;  w'c  are  therefore  quite  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  as  is}'  h 
nominative,  so  also  is  ohna. 

The  idea  of  connection  between  the  thing  possessed  and  the  owner  of 
the  thing  is  not  signified  by  the  name  of  the  possessor  being  altered  in 
form,  but  by  a  change  in  the  word  preceding,  and  this  does  not  at  all 
answer  to  w  hat  we  generally  mean  by  'ease.' 

As  for  the  personal  pronouns,  we  have  only  two  eases,  and  hence  the 
names  of  these  eases  must  be  other  than  those  now  in  use  :  neither 
possessive,  genitive,  dative,  nor  accusative  wiil  do.  Now  to  coin  .1 
couple  of  new  words  is  not  80  very  difllcuU,  and  as  far  as  the  one  case  is 
use<l  when  the  word  is  independent,  and  the  other  when  it  is  in  some 
way  or  other  governed  by  another  word,  we  might  call  the  two  cases 
'independative'  and  Mependative' ;  bat  as  we  should  certainly  prefcr 
known  terms  to  something  quite  new,  we  might  call  them  casus  nc/Ms 
and  casus  ohtiquu^. 

I  have  ehieflv  sj^oken  of  the  possessive  case  ;  what  is  called  ablative 
is,  however,  exactly  similar  to  the  possessive  as  to  form  ;  and  as  m;ards 
the  other  cases  I  shall  simply  say,  that  as  in  them  the  words  undergo 
no  change,  we  ought  not  to  call  them  cases,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Webster 
is  right  in  defining  case  as  "a  mode  of  varying  words.**' 

{b)  Respecting  the  pronominal  suffixes,  there  is  very  little  to  say 
which  touches  the  question  before  us.  They  represent,  when  added 
to  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  attributive  possessive  case  and  answer 
to  our  possessive  pronouns,  or  to  the  possessive  ca^^e  of  the  perso- 
nal pronouns  (mv,  thy,  his,  her,  etr.>.  But  when  added  to  relative 
or  passive  verbs,  they  have  quite  a  dilTerenl  nii-aning.  They  may  then 
be  said  to  represent  the  logical  subject ;  e.g.,  ''Aalaiko  ny  vM*  took  the 
money;'*  or  lit., *'Was-taken-by-me  the  money");  **]Vamuw^  nah^ndm 
izy*  made  him  a  meal'*) ;  but  by  what  combination  of  thought  and  idiom 
of  the  language  this  result  is  brought  about,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  sar. 
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(je)  The  change  that  words  undergo  when  thejr  precede  what  is  gene> 

rally  called  a  possessive  or  an  ablative  case  is  a  phenomenon  quite 
unknown  in  our  lanpfiiagc*:,  but  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Hebrew 
'ti/us  consfrui/us.  The  change  which  the  words  undergo  is  the  addition 
of  the  sellable  ny  (in  many  cases  shortened  to  «*)  to  all  words  cxcupt 
ihose  ending  in  ka,  tra,  or  na.  As  for  the  words  that  end  in  ka  and  tra 
and  which  have  three  syllables,  having  the  accent  on  the  antepenult, 
they  constantly  change  tne  a  of  these  syllables  into  y ;  those  which  have 
two  syllables  sometimes  change  this  a  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes 
add  the  syllable  ny.  Those  ending  in  na,  with  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult,  drop  the  final  a,  or,  as  we  should  perhaps  be  moie  correct 
in  sayin;^-^  afld  the  nv  after  the  final  //(/  has  been  thrown  away. 

As  to  this  nVy  diliVrcnt  views  are  entertained.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  n*  in,  for  instance,  such  sentences  as  ny  iramn^  ny  olona 
really  stands  fur  ny,  and  whether  is  it  right  to  put  the  apostrophe  to 


eupfaon/s  sake  ?  and  ought  we  not  perhaps  to  wtite  ny  tramri  olona  ?  I ' 

have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  acquiescing  in  the  practice  now  in  use, 
and  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  really  ny  which  is  added  to  the 
words.  But  then  the  further  question  arises,  Which  ny  is  it  }  We  know 
two  words  ny :  the  definite  article,  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  If  it  be 
cither  of  these  two,  it  must  of  course  be  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  a  wrong 
opinion  of  Pere  Ailloud  that  "the  idea  of  possession  is  expressed  by  the 
article  //>-,"  and  his  orthography  in  the  ny  anisy  nyjiolahy  cannot  be 

agreed  to.  Mr.  Griffiths  is  of  opinion  that  the  -ny  is  the  suffix  of  posses-  - 
sion;  and  if  I  have  understood  him  rightly,  he  regards  the  noun 
following  such  a  -ny  as  being  in  apposition  to  it,  and  explains  ny 
iremmi  ny  olona  to  be,  "the  house  of  him,  the  man."  But  whatever 
connection  there  may  Ik-  Ijetwcen  this  -ny  and  the  suflix  pronoun,  it 
certainly  may  be  said  virtually  to  act  only  as  a  euphonic  ly,  and  this  is 
especially  seen  by  its  wide  and  varied  usage. 

I  think  we  may  say  that  this  -ny  (or  «')  is  used  in  five  dilferent  ways. 
It  is  used  (i)  to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  possessed  by  somebody,  as  ny 
trattan*  ny  6hna  (the  peonle's  house) ;  (2)  that  something  is  done  by 
somebody,  as  na^aon*  ny  toMalahy  (done  by  the  boy) ;  (3)  to  indicate  the 
Latin  dative,  as  mdm'n*  ny  vahoaka  (sweet  [i.e.  agreeable]  to  the  people) ;  ' 
(4)  in  comparisons,  as  tal^hal^liu*  t'tdny  (a  little  earlier  than  that) ;  (5)  to 
indicate  place  with  adverbs,  as  oh-ut*  ny  fanana  ?  (in  which  part  of  the 
town  ?)  With  these  meanings  the  sulfix  j)ronouns  'kf>,  -nana,  etc.,  may 
also  l.e  used,  and  so  far  it  is  not  })e)ssibleto  deny  their  relationship  with 
ihc  -ny  here  treated  of.  And  as  10  the  words  ending  in  ka  and  //</, 
which  have  the  pronominal  suffixes  joined  to  them,  we  see  that  the 
vowel  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  and  the  k  and  ir  of  the  ka  and  tm  are 
combined,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  real  suffixes  in  many  cases,  as  in 
hhntro  (my  meaning),  satroko  (my  hat).  What  still  remains  having 
reference  to  the  position  of  words  in  sentences  belongs  to  syntax,  and  I 
shall  briefly  mention  what  I  think  is  necessary  to  !)e  stated. 

II. —Speaking  from  a  practical  jMjiiit  of  view,  that  is,  from  what  is 
necessary  in  the  preparation      school  <Jframmars  and  in  the  teaching  of  • 
the  lower  and  higher  classes,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  we  may  dispense 
with  case,  as  wc  can  manage  without  it.   As  for  the  nominative  of  the 


denote  the  supposed  elided y. 
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nouns  and  adjec  tives,  nothinc:  as  to  rase  is  needed,  for  we  simply  have 
to  explain  to  our  pupils  that  such  and  such  words  are  subject  or  predicaie 
in  the  sentence  in  hand ;  and  this  beini^  done  we  have  said  what  i-  nee'^- 
ful  to  be  explained.  When  I  meet  with  a  sentence  like  this,  *'J\IiIuiaj  iij, 
ankhy  ("The  children  play"),  I  explain  that  ny  atikizy  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence;  but  as  the  form  this  word  has  in  this  position  is  the 
only  one  it  possesses  (except  when  in  staim  cons/ruc/tts),  I  nave  do  need  to 
ask  what  case  it  is  in,  and  I  think  it  a  mistake  if  I  do,  and  so  also  with 
the  predicate.  // /he  subject  or  the.  predicate  be  a  personal  pronoun,  I  must, 
in  t(.'aching,  mention  that  the  case  of  this  pronoun  is  nominative,  or 
whatever  other  name  might  lie  deemed  more  correct. 

The  Malagasy  language  is  diiierent  from  ours  as  to  what  wc  cail  thu 
possessive  case,  not  only  (as  nicniioned  before)  in  regard  to  the  non- 
existence of  a  nal  possessive  case,  but  in  other  respects  also.  What  we 
may  call  an  attributive  possessive  case  is  signified  by  putting  the  word 
which  precedes  the  'possessive*  in  the  said  statm  constructus^  if  snch 
'possessive*  be  a  noun  ;  but  if  it  be  a  pronoun,  it  is  made  a 
suflix  thus  :  ny  tranoko  (niv  house),  ny  tranon'  ny  olona  (the  man's  house  . 
This  [)art  of  what  touches  upon  the  ]>ossessive  case  mi:?ht  be  treated  of 
in  a  section  speaking  of  additions  which  may  be  made  to  the  part^  of 
the  sentence. 

A  predicative  possessive  is  in  Malagasy  expressed  in  an  entirely  Jiiierciu 
way  from  the  attributive  one.  If  it  be  a  noun,  it  is  preceded  by  the 
adverb  dny^  thus  \**Anyio  olona  to  ny  trawf^  ("The  house  is  this  man's" j ; 
and  if  it  be  a  personal  pronoun,  the  oblique  case  of  this  pronoun  is  iis«»l 
thus  :  ^'Ahy  ny  trano*^  ("The  house  is  mine"). 

What  is  called  ablative  is  the  agent  joined  to  passive  and  relative 
verbs.  We  migiit,  to  have  a  fixed  term,  use  the  \v(»rd  'agent,'  and  explain 
this  to  be  the  performer  of  the  act  expressed  in  the  word  to  which  it  is 
joined,  although,  on  accuunL  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence, it  is  not  the  subject.  This,  however,  would  only  be  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning,  not  of  the  form,  of  the  word ;  but  in  this  respect  we  need 
no  term,  as  the  word  does  not  alter  in  form.  We  only  note  that  the 
suflix  pronoun  is  used  when  a  pronoun  is  the  agent. 

With  regartl  to  the  otject,  several  things  must  be  mentioned.  As  for 
common  nouns,  generally  no  change  in  their  form  takes  place.  Before 
proper  nouns,  and  also  before  common  nouns  eoinmenc  in^^  with  ra,  as 
raiihiiuhy,  id f'''isihe,  and  now  and  then  before  comn.un  nuuna  \Mthout  the 
ra  (I  have  only  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  latier  kind,  as,  for  instance, 
•*A7/<i  an-janany  ho  vidy  izy'  [/"He  wished  her  daughter  for  a  wife"]),  wc 
put  the  adverb  any  (or  an  ).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  interrogative 
pronoun  \w.   As  for  the  personal  pronouns,  the  oblique  case  is  used. 

Finally,  we  have  the  vocative.  What  is  needful  to  be  said  about  that 
may  be  put  thus:  When  a  word  expressing:  the  person  addressed  is  used, 
we  put  the  particle  ry  In  fon^  it,  or  '  atier  it.  or  use  both.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  in  teachini^  no  term  for  llieM"  words,  but  I  do  not  see  the  use 
of  speaking  of  th(  ni  as  beini,'-  in  the  vocative  case,  uhicii  ihey  n-cdly  are 
not.    There  might  be  a  term  found  for  such  words,  but  1  have  not  yet 

seen  any. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  ANTANKARANA  SAA'ALAVA.  ! 

FINDING  myself  at  N6sib6  after  a  delightful  trip  round  the  Comoro 
Islands,  I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  my  proximity  to  the 
mainland  of  Madagascar  to  visit  that  interesting  country.    My  wish  was* 

to  visit  some  part  of  \hc  island  unknown,  or  at  least  little  known,  to' 
Kuropean  travellers.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  French  Commandant, 
I  tletcrniined  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  independent  tribe  inhahitin**^  the 
north-west  peninsula  ol  the  island,  called  Antank^rana,  or  "people  of 
the  rucks."  Wishing  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  engaged  a  fine 
idkana  or  canoe,  which  could  carry  a  good  deal  of  sail,  and  engaged  a 
crew  of  four  at  two  francs  a  day  and  their  rice.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  French  Commandant,  I  secured  the  services  of  an  excellent 
;ruide — Prosper  by  name,  a  native  of  Nosibd,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Ifc  spoke  very  fair  French,  besides  Malac^asy  and  Swahili,  and  wasf 
invaluable.  Having  purchased  some  American  cloth .  and  bright- 
colour(ul  handkerchiefs  to  trade  lor  food ""wllTl ,  my  pTef)arations  were 
complete,  and  on  the  mornin^^  of  the  ist  of  August  I  set  sail  witli  my 
liLlle  party.  Although  the  mainland  ol  Mada^jascar  is  well  in  sight 
from  Nosib^,  yet  when  we  were  packed  into  the  canoe,  luggage  and 
all,  it  looked  anything  but  safe  to  put  out  to  sea  in  her.  We  did  not 
get  very  far  from  land  before  a  good  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  sailed 
along  grandly,  and  reached  the  island  of  N6sif;\ly  soon  after  noon. 
The  breeze  now  dying  away,  and  it  being  terribly  hot  in  the  /(iJ^cin  ?,  I 
determined  to  camp  for  the  nii^ht  in  this  small,  well-wooded  island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 
There  is  a  small  village  inhabiteil  by  Sakalava,  whose  chief  received 
very  civilly,  and  gave  me  a  nice  clean  hut  to  sleep  in.  The  people 
mostly  talked  Swahili,  which  they  have  picked  up  from  the  Arabs, 
who  have  a  small  trading  station  on  the  mainland  close  by.  The  next 
morning,  starting  before  five,  we  sailed  along  the  coast,  steering  north 
for  Ifasy.  Evening  brought  US  to  this  important  native  trading-])lace, 
and  here  I  intended  to  leave  my  canoe  and  walk  up  to  the  capital  of 
♦he  Antankarana.  The  capital  is  called  AnkArana,  and  tlie  kini^'s 
name  is  Ratsimidro.  Accordingly,  I  placed  my  canoe  i!i  charge  of  an 
Aral)  merchant,  and  prepared  for  a  march  on  the  morrow.  1  started 
the  ne.xt  moming  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and  almost  before  it  was  light; 
Prosper  carrying  my  gun  and  cartridges. 

I  nad  considerable  difficulty  with  Prosper,  who  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  bom  idle,  but  I  managed  to  make  him  keep  up 
without  resorting  to  blows.  We  marched  for  four  hours  and  a  half 
over  very  rough  cotmtry,  doing  1  think  about  twelve  miles,  and  then 
halted  for  breakfeast — eofA  <»,  rice,  and  bananas  ;  started  again  at  ten 
and  walked  till  twelve,  when  we  halted  till  four.  Again  making  a 
start,  we  reached  a  good-sized  vil!au;e,  called  Manambcito,  a  little  before 
seven.    We  had  walked  1  calculated  about  thirty  miles,  a  very  good 
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day's  work.    We  had  a  capital  dinner  here  of  fowls  and  rice ;  fowl^ 
are  very  plentirul  in  tliis  part  of  Madapnsrar  and  can  be  hoiii^ht  for 
abont  twopciRc  aj)iccc.    'I'lic   natives  here   lold    nie   thai  Ankarina 
uas  iiul  mure  llian  three  hums'  journfv  from  iManambato.  so  1  res^^lve.i 
on  an  early  start,  so  as  to  reach  the  capital  before  brcakfa^sL.  Ac- 
cordingly starting  at  suDrise^  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  capital  a  littkr 
before  nine.   I  nalted  ontside  the  town  and  sent  Prosper  to  infoim 
King  Ratsimiaro  of  my  arrival.   He  soon  returned  to  say  that  the 
King  would  receive  mc  at  once  at  the  conference-tree  in  the  middK 
ofUietown,  and  I  could  hear  the  tunitums  beatinp^,  announcing  that 
he  was  on  his  way  there.    Accordingly,  taking  with  me  a  !nr;^c  she:***  " 
knife  1  had  brought  as  a  present  for  his  Majesty,  and  act  ompaiiieu 
by  Prosper  as  interpreter,  1  at  once  proceeded  to  the  inter\ie\v.  The 
King  was  seated  under  the  tree  (a  magniliccnt  tamarind surroanJcd 
by  his  chiefs.  A  chair  for  me  was  placed  on  his  right,  and  whcD  I 
advanced,  helmet  in  hand,  he  rose,  shook  hands  very  cordially,  ami 
motioned  mc  to  he  seated.   He  first  inquired  if  I  had  come  to  trade 
there,  and  when  I  told  him  no,  he  said  he  was  very  sorr)*,  as  he  wanted 
some  Avhite  traders  to  come  there  very  much.    He  then  nsked  me  if  1 
was  a  praying  man,  and  he  seemed  much  relieved  when  1  toM  hiui  no. 
I  ( xplained  1  was  merely  a  traveller,  and  beimj^  anxious  to  -ee  the 
country,  I  hail  walked  up  from  Ifasy.    Hp  could  not  make  out  why 
1  had   walked,   why   I  bad  not  come  in   a  filanjdua  (palanquin); 
and  when  I  told  him  I  preferred  walking,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  did  not  quite  believe  me.    He  wanted  to  know  why  the 
£nglish  preferred  the  Hova  to  the  Sakalava;  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  Queen  Ranav^lona;  whether  Queen  Victoria  loved  her  vciv 
much  ;  and  thrn  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  Queen  Victoria  woiiKI 
love  him  if  she  knew  him  better.    1  did  not  like  to  offend  his  ^Tnjrsty 
by  telling  him  that  i>robab!y  Quocn  Victoria  was  quite  it,Mior<int  oi 
his  existence,  so  1  acquiesced.    1  then  picscnted  him  with  tiic  knife 
1  hail  brought  with  mc«  and  asked  permission  to  remain  a  few  days 
in  the  capital.    He  told  me  a  house  was  ready  for  me,  and  that 
in  the  evening  there  would  be  plenty  of  Ibaka  (mm).   We  then 
i^ook  hands  again,  and  I  went  off  with  Prosper  in  search  of  my  house. 

1  found  my  boys  already  in  possession  of  one  to  which  they  had  been 
directed  by  one  of  the  cliiefs.  1  >tailrd  tlicm  ofT  at  once  to  buy  souk 
fowls  for  breakfast,  as  it  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  1  had  eat<"*n  nothiii.: 
^in(  e  leavini^'  ISIanamlia! o.  Thev  soon  came  l)acl;  >hontinL^,  **Oml'V. 
omi'v'  (an  ox,  an  ox),  and  sure  enoui^h  beiiinil  them  eame  a  line  bullock 
the  iving  had  sent  me  as  a  present.  Soon  afterwards  some  girls  arrived 
with  a  couple  of  geese,  a  couple  of  fowls,  and  a  basket  full  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bananas.  Here  was  a  princely  supply  for  six  men,  and  I 
soon  made  an  excellent  breakfast.  Having  smoked  a  pipe  and  ordered 
the  boys  to  kill  the  bullock  and  get  dinner  ready  by  sundown,  I  started 
off  to  walk  round  tlu  town.  There  was  nrtlnni;  of  interest  to  he  seen 
in  it.  and  I  think  thr  most  strikin::  liaturc  wns  tlic  cnormoi:- 
numlier  of  drinkin,^  shanlies.  I  have  srin  a  town  in  Noillicnt  <}neei?«^- 
land,  where  every  li>uait  building  wai  a  pubbc-houj»e,  but  m  Ankaraiia 
1  believe  you  could  buy  rum  in  every  hut.  The  houses  were  as  a  mk 
well  built,  some  of  bamboo,  but  mostly  of  the  f»/ia  palm,  and  they  wsie 
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scrupulously  clean.    There  were  no  stores  of  any  sort,  as  they  buv 
all  tlic'ir  «Toods  at  Ifasy  from  the  Arabs.    I  had  a  \on^  conversation  with 
one  i)\  the  leading  Antankarana  chirfs,  who  gave  mv  a  gootl  deal  of  inter- 
est in     information  abont  the  tribe.    It  seems  th<^v  own   about  800 
square   miles   of  country,    and   nnmber  about   20,000   souls-  The 
country,  as  its  naftie  implies,  is  very  rocky  and  full  of  caves,  many 
of  which  are  used  as  dwelling-places*   In  religion  the  i)eople  are  a 
sort  of  deists,  helieving  in  one  Supreme  Spirit ;  they  are  also  great 
believers  in  ghosts,  which  they  call  id/o.   They  have  a  priestly  caste 
called  Onjiitsy,  whom  they  hold  in  great  respect,  and  who  have  the  # 
power  of  driving  away  the  ^^h  if  they  make  thrmsrlvcs  too  objectionable. 
They  own  numbers  of  caiile,  which  llourish  well  on  the  sweet  ,c:rass 
that  grows  on  the  rock\   slojies;  and  they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  i»u^ar- 
caiic   (to  make  into  lum},  bananas,  ground-nuts,  and  the  rofia  palm, 
with  which  they  huild  their  houses  and  also  make  mats  and  a  coarse 
kind  of  iamda  or  cloth,  with  which  they  clothe  themselves.  They 
seem  a  very  happy  idle  people,  with  no  ambition  to  be  more  than  they 
are  at  present.   The  country  is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  watered, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  money  <"ould  be  made  by  any  energetic  English- 
man if  he  settled  at  Ita  y  and  exported  the  ebony  and  sandal-wood 
which  abounds  in  the  fore>ts. 

Just   after  sur.iel,  and  while  I  was  still  diseu^sin;^^  my  dinner,  the 
tumtnnis  began  to  beat,  and  soon  the  clear  s])ace  in  the  nuddie  of 
the  town  presented  an  animated  appearance.   A  sort  of  illnmination 
was  attempted  by  means  of  cocoa-nots  filled  with  bullock's  fat,  but 
they  did  not  give  much  light,  and  they  smelt  very  disagreeably.  Mats 
had  been  placed  under  the  old  tamarind  tree  for  the  King  and  myself, 
and  on  repairing  thither  I  ifjund  his  Majesty  already  arrived.  The 
people  soon  formed  up  tor  a  thmc  e.    It  was  a  very  curious  sight,  and 
I  never  before  saw  any  native  dance  quite  like  it.    They  all  formed  in 
a  circle,  and  sang  apparently  a  verse  of  a  song.    Then  tiiey  went  in 
turns  into  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  danced  wildly  round,  flourishing 
their  spears  and  singing,  and  then  they  all  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus. 
I  fancy  the  solo  singing  was  extempore.  The  women  did  not  take 
part  in  this  dance,  but  all  sat  together  and  beat  time  with  their 
bands,  and  then  at  the  finish  they  came  forward  with  calabashes  full 
of  rnin  and  presented  them  to  the  men.    They  danced  the  same  dance 
three  or  fViur  t inics,  never  omitting  the  rum  at  the  end.    His  Majesty 
kept  j)rebsing  nie  also  to  drink,  and  I  had  to  take  far  more  of  it  than 
I    wauled.    The  women  now  came  lurward  and  danced,  the  daiicc 
consisting  of  swinging  the  body  backwards  and  forwards,  all  the  time 
singing  a  plaintive  sort  of  melody.   I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
well  the  words   from    Les   Cloehes  dt   Comm'/k  —  **Jual  look  at 
that,"  etc. —  would  have  suited  the  a*  (ion.    They  looked  very  pictures- 
que  with    their    bright-colourt  d    /j/n/mi    and    wild-looking  heads. 
They  have  long    woolly  hair,  Mhit  h  ihey  make  slick  out  from  the 
head  in  little  knobs.     After  the  women  had  been  dancing  thus  for 
*;ome  time  (tlu'  men  sittinir  down  and  beating  time),    a  man  most 
grotesquely  painleil  jumped  in  between  tlieni,  and  danced  a  few  tiiiics 

up  and  down  the  middle;  then  the  women  screamed  and  ran 
away,  and  the  men,  jumping  up  and  brandishing  their  spears  in  the 
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most  threatening  manner,  rushed  forwanl  as  if  to  attack  the  hl  - 
comer.  He  al  once  bolted  down  the  street.  1  afterwards  iouu*! 
out  that  be  represented  a  iolo  (ghost),  come  to  carry  off  one  of  ibe 
womoi.  After  he  had  disappeared,  there  was  a  general  dance  of 
rejoiclngt  in  which  both  men  and  women  joined,  and  after  that  looie 
rum*  It  was  now  long  past  ten,  so  I  asked  permission  of  tlie  King  to 
retire  to  my  hut.  He  replied,  rather  huskily,  that  it  was  veiy  early,  bat 
gave  me  leave  to  (jn. 

The  next  morning  1  determined  to  go  out  shooting,  so  after  m 
early  breakfast  I  left  the  town  at  seven  o'clock.  I  took  v.ith  me 
Prosper  and  four  of  Ratsimiaro's  men,  and  left  my  own  boys  ai  huiiie 
to  rest  themselves  and  get  over  the  effects  of  the  previous  eventng^tf 
debauch,  which  were  very  apparent.  About  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ankarana  there  is  a  fine  forest-clothed  mountain  called  Amb&httra,  and 
thither  I  turned  my  steps.  There  is  no  four-footed  game  to  speak  cif 
found  in  any  known  part  of  Madagascar,  and  the  forests  round  Mount 
Ambohitra  proved  no  exception.  I  shot  a  couple  of  lenuirs,  and  could 
have  shot  a  ^ood  many  more,  but  they  were  all  of  the  same  ^>{.)ec:t"'s, 
and  it  seemed  rather  l)Ulchery  to  kill  them.  1  also  shot  a  very  liana- 
some  bird  about  the  size  of  a  heron,  called  by  the  uauvea  Vo/vnosy-^ 
white  with  black  point  on  the  head,  tail,  and  wings.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a 
species  of  ibis,  t  also  saw  great  quantities  of  the  little  green  paroquets 
so  common  in  Northern  Queensland,  and  some  bright-plumaged  little 
honeysuckers  I  have  seen  often  in  South  Afri  i  The  forest  itself  was 
very  interesting  from  the  great  variety  of  the  timber,  much  of  which 
was  unknown  to  me.  I  reco^fnized,  however,  ebony,  sandal -wood, 
several  kinds  of  acacia,  the  tamarind,  manjjo,  guava.  and  a  ii^reat  variety 
of  palm,  especially  the  beautiful  "travellrr's-tree"  {L'rafiia  sp^a^sa)^  with 
its  splendid  fan-like  head.  The  first  time  1  ever  saw  this  tree  was  lu  thc 
dnnamon^gardens  in  Ceylon;  but  here  seems  its  natural  home,  and 
thousands  clothe  the  beautiful  slopes  of  Mount  Ambohitia.  TThey 
supplied  me  with  many  a  good  drink  this  day,  and  if  it  grows  all  over 
Madagascar  as  luxuriantly  as  it  does  in  the  country  of  the  Antakaiana,  it 
would  make  travelling  comparatively  easy.  I  killed  two  snakes  during 
my  walk,  one  a  good-sized  fellow  about  four  feet  and  a  half  lonir.  My 
guides  told  me  it  was  not  poisonous.  They  call  all  snakes  KdkaLh-^. 
(•long  enemy'),  but  from  what  1  could  learn,  the  only  one  the} 
fear  is  one  they  call  Pi/y,  which  I  fancy  is  tlie  boa  of  Africa.  The 
Swahili  name  for  the  boa  is  P*Uu  I  walked  till  eleven,  and  then 
rested  till  two,  when  I  went  down  to  the  lower  land  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  back  towards  the  town.  I  saw  a  good  many  dock, 
both  teal  and  the  brown  wood-duck  of  Australia ;  the  natives  call 
them  all  alike  Tsinry.  I  got  three  couples,  and  also  a  cou]^!e  of 
big  birds  they  call  Vorombe,  a  kind  of  goose,  but  I  should  ihnik 
rather  lishy  to  eat.  They  told  me  there  were  plenty  of  guinea- low! 
about,  and  also  a  little  bird  they  call  KilanotanOy  which  1  fancy 
from  their  description  must  be  the  snipe  :  but  1  saw  none  of  either. 

I  reached  the  town  at  sunset  very  tired,  and  spent  an  exactly  similar 
evening  to  the  previous  one.  The  King  told  me  he  would  give  me 
a  guide  who  would  take  me  to  the  coast  a  nearer  way  than  by  passing 
through  ManambatOt  so  1  determined  not  to  start  nest  day  till  after 
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>reakrast.  I  presented  his  Majesty  x\itli  my  day's  bag,  at  which  he 
oemed  pleased.  He  also  hinted  very  plainly  that  he  would  like  my 
;un,  but  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  part  with;  I  presented  )iim, 
lowrver,  with  twenty-five  cartridges,  though  what  he  will  do  wiih 
iitfin  I  do  not  know,  probably  wear  them  as  a  necklace.  Next  day  1 
M<1  breakfast  at  8ix»  and  having  rewarded  my  guides  of  the  previous 
\SLy  with  some  American  cloth,  1  prepared  to  start  on  my  return  journey 
x>  the  coast.  The  old  King  was  waiting  under  the  tamarind  tree  to 
lay  good<b)'C,  and  the  whole  population  seemed  to  have  congregated  to 
witness  my  <k'parture.  As  I  approached,  the  people  set  ii]>  a  mournful 
kind  of  chant,  which  Prosper  afterwards  tiaDt>latcd  lor  mc  thus; — 

"Oh  departing  is  our  friend— oh  I  oh  I 

Oh  scattcr'd  arc  the  calves. 
Oh  weepmg  arc  liic  wdmen. 
Oh  sad  is  our  cliief — uh  !  oh  !" 

They  stopped  singing  when  I  reached  the  place  where  the  King 
was  seated.  1  ihcn  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  wished 
him  a  loncf  ami  i)rosperous  life.  **Go  in  i)eaee,"  was  the  ol«!  man's 
answer;  and  tiu  n,  just  as  I  was  niovini,^  a\say,  he  again  asked  niy 
iiciiuc.  Prosper  translated  it  into  something  which  sounded  very 
unintelligible.  The  King  repeated  it  several  times,  and  then  saying, 
**May  I  never  forget  it,"  he  waved  his  hand  as  a  final  adieu.  I 
took  one  of  his  men  with  me  as  a  guide:  and,  as  our  little  party 
passed  out  of  the  town,  I  could  hear  them  again  sini^ing  their  plaintive 
melody,  *'C)h  departini^;  is  our  friend— oh  !  oh  !"  A  more  interesting 
simple-minded  people  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  I  felt  c:rieved  to 
think  that  civilization  (?)  in  the  shape  of  rum  must  in  no  \o\v^  |>eriod  ileie- 
riorate,  if  not  eiiLirely  destroy  thcni.  King  Ratsimiaro,  altlioui;li  lie  lias 
only  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  Arab  traders  at  iriiiiy,  has  the 
manners  of  a  European  gentleman,  and  his  people  were  all  most  courteous 
in  their  behaviour.  I  believe  an  attempt  was  made  some  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Jesuits  at  Nosibd  to  start  a  mission  at  Ankarana,  but  they 
received  so  little  encouragement  that  they  gave  it  up.  Though  I  do  not 
think  Ratsimiaro  won]  1  at  present  receive  missionaries  at  his  capital,  I 
'm  licvc  a  miv^-inii  stationed  at  Ifasy  nni4^ht  do  much  good  work 
.inn>nL;^l  llie-r  hiniple-minded  people.  We  had  a  terribly  lonir  tramp 
ihiis  liay,  nny  new  guide  insisting  that  if  we  pushed  on  we  should  reacli 
Ifasy  by  sundown.  It  soon,  however,  become  apparent  that  we  should 
not,  10  at  four  o'clock  I  determined  to  halt,  and  start  again  with  the 
moon  at  eight.  This  wc  did,  and  soon  after  eleven  we  sighted  the  sea. 
Next  day  I  got  rid  of  what  remained  of  my  cloth,  and  started  at  noon.  I 
camped  that  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Nosifaly,  and  the  next 
evening  arrived  s  ift  !y  at  NV5^il>e.  I  wish  I  could  have  spared  time 
to  remain  iunu:t  r  amongst  the  Antankarana,  but  I  was  anxious  not  to 
miss  a  man-ol-war  which  was  shortly  expected  in  No.siUV  1  will 
only  say,  by  way  of  linisinng  my  account  of  this  trip,  lliat  should  any 
of  my  readers  find  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madagascar,  they  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  visit 
to  King  Ratsimiaro  and  his  interesting  subjects. 

From  '*TmpU  Barr 
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VARIETIES- 

OSOLOOICAt  Am  TOPOGRAPmCAL  JOTTimS  FROM  TBS  NORnt, 

BAST,  AND  WEST  OP  MADAGASCAR. 

'  ' tlie  cistern  side  of  this  bay  [Dic.i^o  Suarezj,  wliicli  is  much  exposed 
\J  to  storms,  the  trees  are  shrivelled,  and  so  matted  and  interwoven 
together  that  they  are  quite  imperviottt  to  man.  The  mibstratum  erf  the 
surrounding  hills  is  compoaed  i  ndstone  and  columns  of  madrepore,  many 
of  which  latter  form  hollow  cylindrical  pc^ints  ;  most  of  the  others  nre  appa- 
rently primitive  rock,  of  volcanic  production,  in  heterogenous  masses,  which 
seem  to  have  been  at  someperiod  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  place  abuundi 
io  shells,  particularly  the  Harpa,  which  our  young  officers  collected  in  great 
numbers,  '—p.  yj  of  Capt.  \V.  F.  IV.  O:  v  NdrroHse  of  Voyages i9  ta- 
piore  the  Shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Minhiga^car.    T.ondon  : 

*'We  next  made  Cape  Amber,  the  most  northern  cape  of  Madagascar,  .1 
little  to  the  southward  of  which  is  a  low  rocky  point  formed  of  hollow  cyi*a- 
drical  cohirant  of  madrepore ;  this  is  Point  Amber."— p.  38. 

**]if  ost  of  the  other  islands  [to  the  northward  of  Port  Louk6,  N.E.  coast] 
arc  well  wooded  ;  but  many  are  mere  rocks  of  madrepore,  their  bases  under- 
mined or  washed  away,  and  the  tops  overbanging  in  the  most  fantauk 
shapes."— p.  30. 

"The  coast  from  St.  Augustioe^s  Bay  to  Boyana  Bay  [on  the  western  side  of 

Madagascar]  is  almost  an  unvaried,  low,  marshy  plam,  irrigated  by  barred 
rivers,  bounded  by  a  line  of  sharp  pointed  coral  masses,  uncovered  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  in  two  or  three  places,  a  complete  archipelago  of  rocky  islets, 
assuming  a  variety  of  whimticai  shapes,  among  which  that  of  the  cauliflower 
appeared  the  most  predominant. 

"The  shore  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  j:,Towth,  above  which, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  elegant  Casuarina  is  occasionally 
observed.  The  coral  islets  and  reefs  that  skirt  the  coast  arc  very  numerous, 
and  to  those  unacquainted  with  them  extremely  dangerous  ;  but  to  others 
they  aflfoid  at  all  seasons  safe  and  commodious  anchorage;  the  extensive 
group  termed  Barren  Islands,  in  particular,  forming  excellent  harbours,  yet 
they  are  only  worth  resorting  to  for  wood ,  bein','^  without  fresh  water. 

**The  islands  iti  the  wliole  extent  of  this  coa:»L  are  low,  formed  of  coral,  and 
seldom  ezcee^g  one  mile  in  circumference.  It  is  an  observation  worthy  of 
remaric»  and  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  coast,  that  the  reefs  on  which 
they  are  situated  always  extend  to  the  southward,  a  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  f(T.  otherwise  than  by  supposing  tlie  violence  of  the  south-sonth-we** 
wind  causes  a  heavy  sea,  which  sweeps  from  the  surface  of  that  part  of  liic 
reef  immediately  exposed  to  its  fury  some  deposit,  which  in  time  forms  ao 
island.  That  which  renders  these  reefs  particularly  dangerous  to  those 
unacquainted  with  their  vicinity  is,  that  the  water  is  discoloured  on  every  part 
of  the  bank,  so  that  their  situation  is  not  to  be  distinguished."— pp.  97,  98. 

••The  Bay  of  Bembatoka  is  in  reality  the  estuary  of  several  rivers  falling 
into  it  from  distant  parts  of  the  interior.  It  is  seventeen  miles  in  depth,  and 
three  and  a  half  across  at  the  entrance,  but  inside  nearly  eight,  e.vceptin^^ 
about  half-way  in,  wlicre  the  shores  on  each  side  .ipi)roach  and  leave  a 
narrow  channel,  through  which  the  pcat-up  water  rushes  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  have  scooped  out  an  abyss  of  sixty-three  faUhoms  in  depth. 
The  shores  are  in  general  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves,  bat  in  SOOM 
places  they  rise  into  a  loliy  chain  of  hiUs."— *p.  99. 
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**Near  the  village  of  PAsaodiva  the  mountains  that  surround  the  stupen- 
dous  and  inaccessible  peak  of  Mataola  take  their  rise   This  chaotic  mass, 

from  the  vast  chasms  and  craggy  steeps  of  wliii  li  \i  is  composed,  presents 
a  pfrand  and  awful  appearance.  The  portion  that  immediately  fell  under 
our  inspection  was  evidently  volcanic.  •  •  •  •  Some  of  the  islands  abound 
in  larg-e  masses  of  hardened  earths  of  different  colours,  incorporated  and 
strati  tied  with  quartz  and  basalt*  or  lava  resembling  it."— p.  136. 

*'Thc  West  Minow  Group  consists  of  an  asscnibla,L;e  of  islands  and  perpen- 
dicular rocks  or  patches  of  coral,  amounting,'-  in  all  to  twenty-seven.  The 
largest  of  ihc  islands  is  termed  'Great  Minow'  and  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
resembling  a  pair  of  compasses  open  towards  the  sea,  at  an  angfle  of  fiftjr-five 
dei^rees,  with  one  leg  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other  nearly  eight. 
When  at  anchor  amonc;'  the  group,  we  appeared  as  if  in  the  orator  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  the  surroundinL,''  islands  beioL,''  so  man}'  pinnacled  relics  of  its 
ancient  circumference.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  tiiree  that  are  low  and 
of  coral,  the  rest  are  lofty  and  of  basalt,  columns  of  which,  either  straight  or 
curved,  form  most  of  the  precipices  and  bold  prominent  points.  Those  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Great  Minow  are  particularly  grand  and  imposing, 
bein^^  slender,  perfectly  straight,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  vnr^'ing  in 
the  number  of  their  sides  from  four  to  six,  the  latter  being  the  most  general. 
In  their  arrangement,  the  parts  of  one  are  perfectly  adapted  to  fit  into  those 
of  another,  forming  so  compact  an  assemblage  that  they  appear  like  an  un- 
divided mass."— pp.  137,  138, 

HURRICANB  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  hurricanes  ever  remembered  in  these  parts  visited 
Tamatave  on  Wednesday,  the  2and  of  February.  Other  storms  have  lasted 
longer  and  proved  more  fatal;  this  was  noted  for  suddenness  and  eiitreroe 

violence. 

The  morning  passed  as  an  ordinary  tempestuous  morning,  and  I  did  not 
realtae  anything  unusual  until  noon.  Then  the  wind  seemed  very  fierce,  and 
I  observed  with  great  sadness  the  most  lovely  of  our  cocoa-nut  palms  lying 
like  a  broken  reed.    Some  say  it  was  thirty  j ears  old.    The  stem,  now  it  is 
on  the  ground,  measures  thirty-eight  feet,  and  above  that  rose  a  magoihcent 
head  of  some  thirty  fronds,  each  about  twelve  feet  long,  the  upper  ones  a 
bright  living  green,  and  so  shaded  off  till  you  got  tints  of  brown  and  red  in 
the  under  and  older  ones,  with  clusters  of  cocoa-nuts  also  in  every  stage  of 
immaturity  up  to  ripeness,    it  was  "a  thing  of  beauty'*  on  which  1  had  often 
gazed,  not,  alas,  to  prove  "a  jov  for  ever."    When  I  saw  it  prone  1  first 
realized  that  the  wind  was  something  extraordinary.  About  the  same  time  I 
saw  a  w  on^an  with  a  child  in  the  corner  of  the  sort  of  entrance  hall  down* 
stairs.    The  woman  I  recogniz-od  as  one  who  lives  close  to  our  gate,  and  the 
child  1  had  chiislened  net  lor.LT  ^'A^-    They  had  rushed  in  here  for  shelter 
because  their  house  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  man  soon  followed  carry» 
ing  their  household  goods.  Directly  after  came  Raminanjodlina,  the  teacher, 
and  his  wife  from  their  house,  which  was  under  one  roof  v^itb  the  Boys' 
School  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  our  eompotmd.    (This  house  is  in  the  S.E. 
corner.)    They  had  sat  in  their  house  lioping  to  weather  the  storm,  until  they 
found  it  actually  coming  down  over  their  heads ;  then  they  escaped  hither, 
where  they  still  are  and  are  likely  to  be,  as  the  school  and  house  were  flat  on 
the  ground  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  left.    From  that  time  people  flowed 
in  from  nil  sides,  ard  !  stippose  there  were  at  last  about  one  hundred  of  all 
agv  s  and  degrees,  including  a  babv  one  weeiv  old,  with  its  mother.    Her  I 
accommodated  on  the  sofa,  and  administered  sal- volatile  to  her  and  others 
who  were  faint  and  cold.   Food  was  out  of  the  question  for  anyone,  but  I  hope 
ni('St  h.ad  alie.idy  eaten  their  mid-day  meal.    And  fhe:t>  they  sat,  all  .nbeuit 
the  rooms  below,  in  pools  of  water,  both  what  Ihcy  had  brought  in  with  them, 
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nnd  what  came  in  nt  <loor>^  nnd  windows.  My  rooms  upstairs  were  pitch-daHc, 
nil  the  shutttTs  bt^inL,'"  m.idc  f.isf.  The  rain  cimc  in  trt'mendoy^ly  at  ihc*  rid^e 
of  the  roof,  and  the  tloor  was  like  a  bath,  but  very  happily  my  books  and 
Other  goods,  being  disposed  round  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  absolutely  escaped 
damage,  for  which  I  am  most  truly  thankful.  After  a  time  it  seemed  unsafe 
to  jTfo  upstairs,  for  the  rooms  and  all  the  furniture  rorkcd  :  and  down  b  .'o^, 
loanintr  ai^Minst  an  outer  door  under  the  verandah,  it  fok  very  much  like  beinir 
at  sea,  for  the  house  seemed  to  bound  and  strain  her  timbers,  like  a  ship  \u 
a  storm.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  house  would  stand,  and  one  felt 
that  at  any  moment  we  might  all  be  cither  buried  under  Its  rains,  or  K  ft 
shelterless  and  blown  about  like  chafY  in  the  wind.  I  quite  expected  a  nig-ht 
f»f  this  ?;u«?pense,  but  about  o'(  lock  \vc  found  the  shaking  of  the  house  less, 
and  from  that  time  the  wind  gradually  bank. 

Some  of  the  people  left,  but  more  than  forty  slept  here,  besides  a  lot  in  the 
kitchens ;  and  toads  of  luggage  of  the  most  curious  dcsc  ription  were  broogbt 
in,  goods  saved  from  the  rumed  houses,  as  soon  as  the  storm  wa??  Ic?*^.  Some 
of  us  hastened  to  inspect  the  Cliurch.  How  it  had  escaped  titter  ruin  is  a 
surprise  to  me,  f**r  the  wind  entering  at  the  north  door  had  bulg^ed  out  tLe 
whole  of  the  south  wall,  and  thereupon  a  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  aaw 
had  sunk  down.  (Our  buildings  here  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  floors  are 
raised  some  three  feet  above  the  sand.)  Then  the  wind  esrapint^  had  carried 
off  a  piece  of  the  roof,  some  fifteen  feet  square,  at  the  north-west  corner,  juft 
over  the  font,  and  had  carried  it  some  seventy  feet,  to  beyond  the  altar  i  The 
western  porch  was  blown  and  twisted  about  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
looked  like  a  demoralized  bathing  machine.  This  was  all  the  actual  damage 
to  the  structure,  but  the  harmoniu?n  and  everything  inside  was  soaked  with 
wet.  We  carried  such  things  as  we  could  into  the  house.  As  evening  drovi 
on,  we  served  out  rice  to  all  those  who  were  sleeping  here,  and  had  prayers,  as 
indeed  we  had  had  at  mid-day  also,  remembering  especially  those  at  sea. 

The  scene  in  the  calm  cjTey  of  the  next  morning-  wns  remarkable,  the  ditch 
outside  our  ^"ate  had  become  a  broad  s?rL'am,  and  the  badv  of  a  drowned  ox 
was  tioating  in  it.  The  bridge  was  under  water  ;  houses  ail  round  were  more 
or  less  in  ruins.  Our  fence  was  lying  flat  all  round  our  place  ;  the  paths  were 
blocked  with  green  boughs,  recalling  cartloads  of  evergreens  in  the  Eagliab 
streets  at  Christmas.  Our  beautiful  trees  lifted  up  bare  and  broken  arms  to 
the  sky.    What  was  yestrrday  a  Paradise  was  new  a  desolation. 

The  next  day  I  heard  tnai  our  really  beautilul  little  church  at  Mdhasoa. 
eight  or  nine  miles  away,  was  in  ruins.  Yet  we  have  much  cause  to  thank 
God  for  our  protection,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  life  was  lost  on  land 
In  the  harbour,  alas  I  some  twenty  sailors  were  drowned. ~  A.  M.  Hewlett. 

IVATOLAHYi  A  RSMARKABLB  ROCK  AND  SANCTUARY, 

High  up  on  the  side  of  the  vallejr  of  the  Manilal6ndo  river,  where  it 
bends  round  to  the  south-west  before  joining  the  Kitsimby,  stands  a  huge 

monolith,  the  size  of  a  church  tower,  which  ha??  commanded  the  vene- 
ration of  by.L:one  ^generations,  who  saw  in  it  somethini;  so  unirjuc  and  awe- 
inspiring  as  to  stamp  it  the  special  work  and  chosen  dwelling  place  of  the 


Originally  it  was  to  all  appearance  part  of  a  huge  gneiss  boulder,  similar  to 

thousands  that  are  to  be  seen  sr-ittercd  all  over  Imrrina,  but  of  va'st  size; 
and  like  many  of  them,  cleft  at  some  pre  historic  time  into  three  parts,  leav- 
ing the  vertical  surfaces  of  cleavage  as  clean  as  if  cut  by  a  knife.  The 
outermost  third,  to  the  south-west,  has  fallen  forwards,  and  lies  prostrate 
'twenty  yards  below,  leaving  the  other  two  still  erect,  but  parted  by  a  chasm 
five  feet  across  and  equal  in  width  from  top  to  bottom.  (What  was  that 
Titanic  force  that  could  thus  play  ninc-pins  wiili  such  huge  pieces?)  The 
centre  block  with  its  south>west  face  now  exposed  and  absolutely  vertical  from 
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tj.-ise  to  summit— well  nijjh  a  hundred  feet  -  is  the  lar^fcst  and  mo<^t  imposin;^ 
of  the  stones.  Its  hnsf  is  niMrlv  30ft.  square,  and  it  stands  upon  a  litth* 
terrace  of  green  sward,  which  about  its  outer  sides  is  level,  but  rises  steeply 
beblod,  with  namerous  very  large  boulders  buttressing  the  hill. 

The  ground  before  the  two  large  stones  has  been  partitioned  off  into  a 
scries  of  prns  by  means  of  low  rouj^^h  stone  walls,  with  careftilly  formed  g'ate- 
\vn  vs.  and  ri>ini:,^  one  above  another  with  the  slope  of  the  hill.  These  were 
ma.de  by  'the  ancients,'  and  were  often  the  scene  of  religious  ceremonial 
and  feaBtiog«  the  second  enctosure  from  below  being  the  most  sacred  spot 
of  all.  Nor  has  the 'odour  of  sanctity*  altogether  left  the  place,  for  even  in 
these  davs  of  greater  enlightenment,  when  men  smile  as  they  tell  of  the  old 
h.  ritiien  superstitions,  there  are  those  who  secretly  hold  to  their  old  faith.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  a  cock  had  but  lately  been  killed  there,  and  its 
blood  smeared  on  the  great  stone ;  while  in  a  cleft  near  were  stuck  some  of 
its  feathets* 

The  name  'VatolAhy*  the  same  word  which  is  applied  to  monumental 
stones  or  landmarks,  which  are  mostly  single  blocks  of  gneiss  from  6  to  15  feet 
long  set  on  end,  this  one  being,  par  excellence,  ike  monolith.  It  dominates 
the  deep  valley  in  the  bottom  of  which  have  collected  hundreds  of  great 
boulders,  so  as  quite  to  rn%-or  from  view  the  river,  which  finds  its  way  below 
them,  for  the  space  of  halt  a  mile.  And  so  great  is  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  its  waters,  that  in  the  wet  season  a  lake  is  formed  above.  The 
sides  of  the  stream  there  are  bare  of  vegetation  for  some  distance,  as  though 
for  long  periods  they  were  deep  under  water.  A  similar  disappearance,  and 
for  a  lonqfcr  di>tnnre,  occurs  on  the  Antsesika,  which  this  river  joins  two 
mih's  anl  a  hnlf  b(^l(Av  Ivntolahy  f^ce  AXNTAL  IX.  f(»r  1885,  \^.  B^*),  their 
combined  streams  reaching  the  Kitsamby  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  west.— 

Wm.  Johnson. 

tub  hot  medicinal  springs  of  vonizongo, 

VONIZONGO  isperhapsoneof  the  least  likely  districts  of  the  Im^rina  province 
from  which  '  to  hear  some  nrw  thing;'*  for  this  wilderness  country,  with 
its  scattered  inliabitants,  presents,  from  year  to  year,  but  little  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  its  silent  valleys  and  hills.  There  are  few  places,  however, 
which,  though  generally  uninteresting,  do  not  afford  some  objects  worthy  of 
notice  ;  and  I  may  mention  two  or  three  such  objects  found  in  Voiiizongo 
which  may  prove  of  some  interest*  First  of  these  may  be  noted  the  hot 
medicinal  springs. 

Of  these  there  are  two  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  The  first  is  situated 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ik6pa,  two  hours  to  the  west  of  the  lofty  hilt 

AntAramanana,  and  near  to  the  villnc^i^  of  IhAsy.  This  spring  was  visit(  d,  it 
is  said,  by  the  former  Queen,  Ranavalona  I.,  during  a  journey  to  Man  Vinr. 
rina  ;  since  that  time,  1  believe,  it  has  been  guarded  from  the  public,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  use  the  waters,  ' 

The  better  known  medicinal  springs  are  found  about  half  a  day's  journey 
to  the  north  west  of  Fiarenana,  near  t!ie  Ikopn,  and  on  tlu-  way  to  the  Sdka- 
lava  vdiai^e  of  Mnneva.  The  bi  nctits  of  these  springs  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  about  twelve  years  ago  by  a  native  woman  who  was  suflPering 
from  skin  disease.  After  bathing  in  and  drinking  the  water,  she  declared 
herself  cured,  to  the  wonder  of  her  friends  and  the  public.  The  news 
rapidly  "spread  from  villnge  tn  villnge,  nnt  1  an  immense  number  of  invalids, 
-i.iln  iii-  from  all  imnglnable  diseases  and  carrying  bag  and  baggage,  made 
pilgi  images  from  various  parts  of  the  country  far  and  near,  to  try  the  effects 
of  the  wonderful  hot  water.  A  rumour  was  spread  at  the  time  that  Queen 

*  A  point  ciacdy  one  mile  and  a  half  due  north  of  tlic  village  ul  Amberokely,  as  given  on 
tiie  map,  wooU  nark  tho  tito  of  Ivatolahy. 
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Rannvnlnnn  11.  intended  visiting  the  f?pot ;  but  with  wise  discretion  tl 
Queen  lirst  despatched  some  of  her  olliccrs  to  make  an  examination  of  ti 
country  and  springs  before  proceeding  thither.  A  repoit  may  probably  hai 
reached  Her  Majesty  of  the  remarkably  uohealthy  position  or  the  place  ;  tl 
springs  being  situated  in  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  West  Vonizongo,  at  tl 
foot  of  the  AntAmpnnkcts.i  hills  on  its  western  side;  and  this  may  arcou 
for  the  Queen  not  having  visited  them.  An  artiticial  enclosure  of  stones  hi 
been  made  round  the  spring,  forming  a  small  pool  scarcely  sufficient  for  o: 
person  to  bathe  in  at  a  time.  Not  long  after  toe  visit  of  the  Queen's  mes$ei 
gers,  thf  crowds  of  people  who  had  taken  up  their  temporary  resident 
around  this  wretched  spot  irradually  rrturned  to  their  various  homes,  unvr, 
lingly  discovering  that  the  fever  infesting  the  valley  was  far  more  injurioi 
than  the  waters  bad  proved  beneficial.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  ih 
springs*  I  sent  some  of  the  water  to  Dr.  Davidson,  then  living  at  Antaaj 
nnrivo,  who  nnalyjred  it  and  gave  me  tlic  fallowing  result  of  his  examinatic>r 
'*  The  water  is  ol  a  mawkish  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  water  that  has  bet 
boiled;  it  is  blightly  acid,  and  contains  no  free  sulphur.  It  contains  abus 
dant  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  a  base,  probably  soda  or  raagmwi 
The  total  solid  residue  of  50  cubic  centimetres  is  about  ingrains  of  pretty  wh.: 
salt.  The  water  may  be  of  use  in  some  skin  diseases  and  in  rhr^tnic-  T 
romplaints  (not  organic);  also  in  some  forms  of  dyspi-psia  and  cons; ipA:;c»3 
and  in  many  of  ihe  nondescript  aii'eclions  often  as«>ociated  with  debility. 
The  doctor  adds,  *'I  hardly  think  that  the  accounts  given  me  of  it  by  a  natni 
will  be  confirmed  by  experience.  He  said,  'It  cures  the  blind  and  tb 
leprous,  and  paralysis,  and  everything  but  deatA**  This  must  be  taken  will 
allowances  I  '—E.  H.  Si  kii'Ling. 

REMARKABLE  CAVES  IN  IQNIZONGO. 

In  V6ni26ngo  there  arc  several  lar^^c  caves  of  considerable  interest.  Th 
chief  and  lari^cst  T  have  seen  art*  about  five  hours'  ride  to  the  weSt  of  Fiari 
nana,  near  lu  Belatika  between  the  Antamponkctsa  inlU. 

In  November  1879,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sharp  (of  the  Society  c 
Friends),  then  on  a  visit  to  Vonizongo,  we  started  off  in  the  early  morning  £0 
our  exploration  of  the  great  caves  called  Anjohib^^.  Having  secured  .11 
intelligent  i^niide,  we  were  conducted  with  little  trouble  to  the  vicinity  of  thi 
caves,  a  most  romantic  spot  covered  with  long  grass,  various  trees  and  brusii 
wood,  with  numerous  rocky  descents  which  rendered  our  progress  somewlu 
difficult.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  we  now  reached  was  so  low  and  narrow  thai 
we  had  to  advance  on  "all  fours''  to  enter  it.  We  found  the  cave  well  worthj 
of  a  visit,  not  only  from  the  interest  connected  with  its  history,  but  also  froir 
being  an  extremely  novel  and  remarkable  spot.  At  the  entrance  is  a  sraai 
poren  about  fifteen  feet  square,  which  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  guard? 
during  time  of  siege;  and  from  thence  another  smaller  cavern  suddenli 
descends,  easily  discoverable  by  the  hollow  sound  of  our  foo'sleps.  From  tlu' 
porch  just  mentioned  wo  advanced,  still  crawling,  to  an  opening-  in  the  south- 
east corner,  climbing  m)  to  w  hich  we  cauiioubly  descended  again  by  huge  stoiRj 
to  a  second  division  of^ the  cave ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  we  found  a  plentiftl 
supply  of  running  water  between  the  rough  boulders  forming  the  floor. 
Advancing  slowly  alonu,^  the  dark  passage  by  aid  of  the  lantern,  \vc  nr 
entered  the  chief  and  lar^i^est  room,  which  had  tpparently  S'Tvod  the  inh.v 
bitants  for  kitchen,  living,  ai;d  bed- room.  Here  we  found  the  iirt.-placii 
two  in  number,  and  two  bedsteads  consisting  of  immense  stones  arran^*  ; 
aloft  to  the  south-east;  while  to  the  north  we  discovered  a  large  spring  «f 
deliciously  pure  water.  This  chief  division  of  the  cave  is  much  loftier  tfiar 
the  other  two,  and  would  probably  accommodate  150  persons  in  a  time  dl 
siege.  The  whole  cavern  IS  of  course  extremely  damp,  and  the  fijor  of  the 
the  chief  room  is  composed  of  sand«  Satisfied  that  we  had  left  do  part  im- 
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VARIETIES, 


^loredj  we  were  now  leaving  the  cave,  when  our  energetic  guide  was  seen 
tvaoctog  towards  new  depths,  beckoning  us  to  follow,  and  assuring  us  there 
?re  several  other  caverns  Dclow  still  unexplored  by  the  foreigner.    vVe  had, 

)vvcver,  disrnvcred  one  of  the  largest;  and  deciding  to  leave  the  rest  for 
turc  exploration,  we  sat  down  at  tie  raouth  of  the  cave  to  hear  from  our 
itivc  friend  a  little  of  its  history. 

Anjohibe  was  formerly,  durihg  time  of  war,  the  hiding-place  of  two  brothers 

id  their  followers.  These  two  SakaUva  chiefs  were  thus  enabled  for  many 
5'car  to  defy  the  authority  of  nny  nciq-hbouring  power,  even  tbit  of  the 
ova,  wlio  utterly  failed  to  displace  Andriamahaibola  and  his  brother,  the 
jted  warriors  of  Anjohibe.  \\  hen  attacked  by  enemies,  they  would  at  once 
ike  refuge  in  the  caves,  where,  with  the  plentiful  supplies  of  water  and  pro- 
ded  with  rice,  these  Sakalava  brcthrrn  woidd  (1(  fy  their  enemies  from  Tme- 
na  for  any  length  of  time,  assisted  probably  by  other  tribes  of  Sakalava  from 
le  west.  During  the  reign  of  Andrianarapoinimcrina  these  two  notorious 
bicfs  were  subdued,  since  which  time  they  never  regained  their  former  inde- 
codence  or  returned  to  their  villages  between  the  Antamponketsa  hills* 
•ver  the  caves  are  the  ruins  of  the  villages  formerly  inhabited  by  the  two 
hicfs  and  also  the  larj^c  graves  \\  here  they  with  tlieir  ancestors  lie  buried. 

A  daughter  of  Andriamahaibola,  the  elder  warrior,  is  still  living  at  the 
amlet  aoout  an  hour  to  the  east ;  and  our  guide  was  desirous  of  our  paying 
er  a  visit  that  we  might  obtain  further  information  about  her  father  and  his 
:;markablc  exploits  at  Anjohibe.  T  ^ifortimntely  we  were  unable  to  pay  a  visit 
)  this  Sakalava  lady  ;  and  proreediog  on  our  way  eastward,  arrived  at 
.ic  village  of  Fihaonana,  from  whence  we  made  our  way  to  another  uiost 
iteresting  spot  called  the  Martyrs*  cave. 

This  cave  is  situated  a  few  mmutcs'  walk  from  the  north-east  of  the  village, 
nd  is  noted  as  being  the  place  of  mcetinL:  for  many  of  the  Vonizongo  Chris* 
tans  dt.ring  the  dark  days  of  persecution.  We  were  conducted  thither  by 
lazaka,  the  senior  pastor  of  Fihaonana,  who  gave  us  a  sketch  of  bygone 
imes,  with  the  part  he  himself  had  taken  in  the  secret  meetings  held  in  the 
ave.  This  place  is  described  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  in  Iwelve 
\fontks  in  Ma-Jagascar,  and  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  of  that  book, 
"he  doctor  says,  speaking  of  Razaka:  "He  said  that  they  often  used  to  long 
Dr  a  rainy  night  in  or^ler  that  they  might  be  able  to  sing.  He  showed  us  the 
nderground  passage  beneath  the  floor  of  his  house,  by  which,  when  the 
oldiers  came  to  search,  the  inmates  and  visitors  coidd  escape.  He'  accom* 
lanied  us  to  a  pile  of  imm-^n^e  recks,  and  showed  us  the  little  cave  three  feet 
igh,  beneatli  the  big  boulder,  into  which  they  u^ed  to  creep  for  their  meetings, 
nd  the  hollow  where  their  Bible  was  hid  away.  He  brought  vividly  before 
IS  the  sufferings  and  the  persecution  which  his  heroic  bretnren  and  himself 
ad  endured  ;  and  in  him  we  realized  something  of  the  power  of  that  £uth  by 
i  hicb  all  bad  been  sustained"  (p.  i]9}.^£*  H.  Sxriblino. 

SOME  SOUTH-EAST  COAST  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPBRS7ITI0NS, 

IN  a  late  number  of  the  Z.MS»  Chronicle,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Huckett  gives 
he  following  particulars  about  some  of  the  southern  and  south-east  coast 

ribes. 

"One  curious  custom  we  noticed  [among  the  IkiraJ  was  that  of  prohibiting 
foods  from  being  carried  into  the  town  on  both  ends  of  the  bamboo.  At  the 
entrance  of  many  towns  may  be  seen  a  pole  stuck  in  the  ground  with  a  cross- 
team  and  a  stone  slung  to  one  end,  to  indicate  this  absurd  custom.  On 
•nqiiirinj^  the  rea«:on  of  this  we  were  informed  that  it  was  fadim-pahai  alo 
prohibited  on  ace  unt  of  enemif  s)  and y<ir//m-<^a/v7/;77  {prohibited  on  account 
if  lightning),  whicii,  being  explanied,  means,  that  when  the  mpisik^tdy,  or 
liviner,  was  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  off  the  attacks  of 
>ther  tribes*  and  the  lightning  firom  striking  their  nouses,  he  gave  answer 
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enforcing  the  adoption  of  the  above-mentioned  custom.  On  try  ing  to  find 
out  what  notions  they  had  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  seemed  evident  to  us  that 
they  have  some  belief  in  a  Creator,  to  wliom  they  arc  indebted  for  the-.r 
harvests,  as  every  year  they  present  an  ox,  some  rice»  and  rum,  as  a  thanks- 
giving ofterinK  to  Him." 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  district  [around  Ambihy]  are  called  Tai^sy  (or, 
more  correctly,  Nte£3Lsy),  and  appear  to  be  above  the  average  Malagasy  ia 
intelligence.  It  seems  that  many  years  ago  the  present  Prime  Minister  con- 
ducted an  expedition  against  these  people  and  concjuered  them.  takin:T  a 
large  number  back  to  Im^riiia  with  him,  where  they  and  their  children  weit. 
tauc^ht  to  read.  Afterwards  they  were  liberated  andretomed  to  their  homes, 
ana  consequently  we  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  people  weie  abfe 
to  read  more  or  less  imperfectly." 

"Continuing'-  our  journey  northwards,  along  the  sea-coast,  we  reached  Am- 
b6hip^oo  the  following  Saturday.  This  place  is  the  largest  town  of  the  distinct 
on  the  banks  of,  and  near,  the  river  MAtlt^ana.  Here  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  most  interesting  tribe,  known  as  the  Taim6ro,  orNt^mdio,  who 
have  been  very  properly  called  an  Arab  colony,  as  there  are  unmistakable 
evidences  that  the  ancestors  of  these  people,  at  least  on  the  male  side,  were 
Arabs,  who  were  probably  wrecked  on  tne  coast.  They  possess  what  thtry 
call  their  Stra^bit  or  'Great  Writings,'  and  these  are  evidently  taken  from  tfaie 
Koran,  with  many  additions  and  emendations.    They  write  a  kind  of  Arabic 

'*They  seem  proud  of  their  origin,  and  have  great  faith  in  the  'Great 
Writings.'  In  times  of  sickness,  or  calamity,  or  sorrow,  the  writings  are 
consulted,  and  the  portion  bearing  on  the  affliction  is  copied  on  to  a  leaf  of 
the  Traveller' s*trce,  which  is  then  soaked  in  water,  and  tne  water  drunk  by  the 
afflicted  person.  The  leaf  is  afterwards  rolled  up  and  scaled  with  beeswax, 
and  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm.  In  cases  of  dispute,  if  the  accused 
denied  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  was  ordered  to  do  one  of  iht 
following:^ 

To  drink  gold  water^i.tf.,  a  cup  of  cold  water  with  a  nugget  of  gold 

dropped  into  it,  after  a  volume  of  curses  had  been  pronounced  over  the  water: 
and  if  nothing  happened  to  him  he  was  proclaimed  innocent.  [2)  To  sw>m 
across  the  Matitanana,  which  abounds  in  crocodiles,  and  his  reaching  the 
other  side  in  safety  would  prove  his  innocence  (see  fiage  4.21,  ante).  (2)  To 
walk  across  a  rice-field,  and  if  a  snake  crossed  the  path,  or  a  bird  flew  up,  or 
anything  unusual  happened,  it  was  regarded  as  a  decided  proof  of  guilt. 

"The  Ntemoro  are  divided  into  two  main  classes— viz.,  the  Antainony,  or 
the  reigning  race,  and  tiie  Talaotra,  or  the  pricbtly  race.    The  latter  arc 

«again  divided  into  ( i )  the  Aoak&ra,  who  may  be  styled  Malagasy  astrologers, 
as  it  is  their  business  to  watch  the  heavens,  and  when  anything  unusoal 
appears,  consult  the  'Great  Writings,'  and  prophesy  accordingly;  and  (2) 
the  Taltsomaito,  whose  duty  is  to  watch  the  earth,  and  when  any  extraor^ii- 
nary  phenomena  occur,  such  as  earthquakes,  etc.,  to  state  what  they  fore- 
bode. Man]^  are  the  superstitions  and  curious  customs  practised  by  these 
people,  and  m  fact  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  them.  One 

f  other  fact  should  be  mentioned,  however, — viz.,  that  the  Ntemoro  appear 
more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  children  than  some  other  tribes,  and 
have  a  strange  custom  of  cutting  off  a  small  round  patch  of  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  heads  of  their  children,  to  indicate  those  who  are  still  under  the  gunr^ 
dianship  of  their  parents.  After  they  are  married,  or  have  assumed  responsi* 
bility,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  again." 
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BOTANICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 

MADAGASCAR   WILD  FLOWERS. 

XT  is  commonly  remarked  by  Europeans  that  the  wild  Ilowers  of  Madag'as 
car  are  far  irom  beinjg^  as  numerous  or  as  beautiful  as  those  to  be  met 
with  in  most  countries  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  Temperate  regions  generally* 
This  is  probably  correct  as  a  general  statement,  but  in  certain  months,  and 

in  some  parts  of  the  island,  wild  flowers  may  certainly  be  seen  ifi  very  great 
profi!''ion  and  in  considerable  variety.  1  have  never  seen  elsewhere  so 
beauiiiui  a.  display  of  wild  ilowers  as  that  which  met  our  view  when  travelling 
from  Ant8irat>e  in  VAkinankiratra  to  Antananarivo  in  the  middle  of  Decern* 
ber  (1887).  Leaving  Antsirab  i  r  ^  proceeding  for  several  miles  towards  the 
north  east,  the  levelcountry  up  to  the  foot  of  the  long  ridife  running  north 
and  south,  which  is  ascended  about  four  hours  after  leaving  Antsirabe,  was 
gay  with  flowers,  which  literally  covered  the  tanety  or  level  downs,  and  in 
many  places  gave  a  distinct  and  bright  colour  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  was  a  palish-pink  flower,  on  stems  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  hiq^h  (called  by  the  people  K7>fosay),  and  also  the  lovely 
deep-blue  liower  called  Ntfinakanga  (lit.  'Guinea-fowl's  tooth,'  Commelyna 
madagascariensis Jt  which  latter  covered  the  paths  (recently  cleared  and 
widened),  and  also  occurred  very  abundantly  among  the  grass  and  the  other 
flowers. 

Tn  many  places,  especially  near  villages,  whether  deRpr*pd  or  still 
inhabited,  a  plant  with  small  pale-blue  Ilowers,  almost  exactly  like  our  English 
Forget-me  not,  grew  in  dense  masses,  but  on  stems  a  foot  or  two  fiset  high, 
shoxAini,^  a  paleoDlue  tinted  surface  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ine 
beautiful  crim'^nn  flower  railed  Aroko  (}^igtfa  a77!^'venns,  Raker^  was  very 
snirin^^ly  s(>rn,  but  the  Vohu  ni/ia  (  Vinca  rosea,  L.),  a  pale  pink  llower,  was 
very  fret^uent,  as  well  as  several  species  of  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  one  of  these 
was  a  species  of  Coropositae,  with  a  tuft  of  minute  compound  flowers  looking 
like  a  small  yellow  brush;  others  were  star-shaped;  the  whole  forming  in 
many  places  a  brilliant  mass  of  gold.  I  hrfc  or  four  species  of  white  flower- 
one  with  a  large  calyxless  coralla  bending  ovff  and  facing  the  ground — 
were  very  frequent ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  late  examples  of  (I  ihmk)  a 
terrestrial  orcnid  were  seen.  A  month  or  sii  weeks  previously  these  were  the 
most  abundant  flowers  met  with,  at  least  on  the  higher  land  to  the  north  east 
of  the  plain  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  their  clusters  of  waxy-white  flowers 
were  very  conspicuous.  Certain  species  of  these,  or  perhaps  only  varieties, 
of  rich  crimson  and  also  of  purple,  were  even  more  beautiful ;  and  a  few  of 
these  still  remained  among  the  later  flowets  in  the  middle  of  December. 

We  reckoned  that  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  species  of  wild 
flowers  then  in  bloom  on  these  downs  of  Vakinankaratra,  gladdening  our  eyes 
by  their  varied  beauty  and  abundance  as  we  travelled  northwards  on  that 
glorious  morning.  As  we  got  to  the  higher  ground,  however,  I  noticed  that 
the  blue  Nifinakanga  became  very  scarce,  and  was  also  much  diminished 
in  size,  but  deepened  in  colour,  liecoming  almost  of  an  indigo  shade.  The 
pale-pink  Kotosay  was  also  much  less  abundant  on  the  heights,  but  the  white 
orchids  were  still  in  flower  in  many  places.  Seven  weeks  previously  these 
upper  iamiy  had  been  also  gay  witn  |freat  masses  of  a  milUaat  crimson 
flower,  a  leguminous  plant,  which  grew  m  clusters  of  many  score  of  spikes 
growing-  clos'"  tOL-ether.  But  in  December  only  here  and  there  was  there  a 
flower  left,  and  hardly  a  seed -pod,  the  great  majority  having  been  scattered 
by  the  winds.  Our  nde  that  day  certainly  made  us  obliged  to  modify  the 
sweeping  statement  frequently  expressed  about  the  poverty  of  Madagascar 
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wild  flowers.  There  was  abundance  and  variety  enough  on  that  journey  to 
delight  the  heart  of  a  botanist,  or  indeed  of  any  one  having  eyes  to  see  the 
beauty  of  God*8  handiwork.— Jambs  Sibrbb,  Jun.  (Ed.) 

IDEXTIFICATION  OF  SOME  FISHES  FROAf  E.  COAST  LAGOONS. 

Korango  or  Tr^otreoka  Caranx  hi^poSt  L« 

Bitrafmo  Genyoroge  margimUa,  C. V. 


Tsaras6moira  Polynemus  tetradaciylus^  Sb. 

Jibojcbo  Mugil  robustus,  Gthr. 

To f oka  '  ho7-honicus,  C.V. 

Ftana  Gems  oxcna,  Forsk. 

Fiam^tsy  Chryso/>/i/ys  sar6a,  Fmk. 

Sarfy  Gobius  giuris.  Ham.  Bucb. 

VaMdvdno  Ophichthys  or ic.fi talis,  Mc.A.   Found  in 

the  sand  at  outlet  of  lagoons. 
JJtmbanMna  Tbe  y  o  u  n  g  of  a  species  of  MugiL 

R.  Barok. 

LAND  AND  SBA  SHELLS, 

Madagascar  is  somewfaat  rich  in  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells ;  many  of 
these  are  of  hirgc  size,  and  bclon^^  to  the  genera  Helix,  Bultmus,  Achattma, 

Eurycratera,  Mcgalosfovia,  Mclaiiia,  Cychfus,  Cyclasforna ,  Navicella, 
Lymnea,  and  Nertta.  Cyclostoiiia  Dc  BurgJuv  was  brou^^ht  by  Madame  Ida 
Ffeifler  from  Madagascar,  and  was  then  worth  live  pounds,  although  really 
only  a  snail.  See  Froc»  ZooL  Soc,  1873,  p.  452  ;  1875,  p.  389  ;  1876,  p.  488; 
1879,  p.  728. 

The  Sea  Shells  are  largely  of  the  usu:il  Indian  Ocean  types,  but 
many  of  the  Cypretr  are  remarkable  tor  their  exquisite  markings  (see 
engraving  of  C.  madugascariensis  m  Casselfs  Nal.  Hist.^  vol.  v.,  p.  205).— 
J.S.  (Ed.) 

MA  DA  GA  SCAR  FOR  A  MENIFKRA . 
( Extract  fro;;i  a  letter.) 

mentioned  in  a  late  note  soinL  thing  about  l.angley  Kitching's  Madagascar 
and  S.E,  Africa  shore  sands.  He  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  have  turned 
oat  Tery  viduable,  at  any  rate  two  out  of  the  three  packages,— tne  Port  Natal 
ballast  sand  was  of  no  use. 

"In  1820  D'Orbigny  described  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  f Pavonina J,  no 
spec  imon  of  wliich  was  ever  found  again  for  more  than  50  years.  He  gave 
no  particulars  save  the  locality  "Madagascar,"  and  as  it  bad  utterly  anom- 
alous cbaiacters,  it  had  been  a  puzzle  to  all  subsequent  observers  who  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  myth.  Indeed  it  was  rejq^arded  as  apocryphal  till  some  four 
years  ago,  when  T  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  some,  then  a  few  imperfect  spec- 
unens,  in  one  of  Prof.  Percival  Wright's  gatherings  on  the  Seychelle  Islands. 
I  then  suggested  its  near  alliance  to  a  well-known  genus,  and  was  laughed  at 
by  a  forager  or  two,  who  imagined  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them  J  It 
was  not  with  the  smallest  expectation  of  meeting  with  it  again  that,  whenyoa 
WTOtc  to  me  some  years  ai^o,  I  mentioned  the  desirability  of  having  Madagas- 
car shore  sands  to  look  through,  if  Langley  Kilchin^  had  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  such.  Henee  my  astonishment  and  delight  at  finding  six  or  eight 
beantiftil  specimens  in  tbe  stuff  from  Tamatave.  Under  any  circumstances 
Pavonina  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  form,  and  from  this  locality 
doubly  so. 

"The  stuff  from  Algoa  Ba^'  also  yielded  one  quite  new  species,  and  fine 
specimens  of  two  others  of  which  the  ChaUtnger^oA  supplied  only  poor  ones, 
boUi  nndesciibed  as  yet ;  one  or  two  of  these  will  be  figured  in  the  CkaUemgtr 
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Memoir.  As  I  believe  Langley  Kitcliing  is  a  naturalist  himself,  I  thought 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  bis  kind  care  ia  Uie  matter  had  yields 
sucb  excellent  results." — H.Ru ai>v. 

ForuiHLHijt.i u  c^ilLcLd  III  Taniuiuv^  in  1S79  hv  Lan^h  v  A  i/i/iifti^,  R$4j. 

I'laiiorbulina  mediterraniensis,  D'Orb.  Sa^ruta  ra^iianus,  P.  and  J. 

^  mphistigina  Lessonii^  D*Orb.  Operculina  compkmata^  Defr. 

I^oialia  Bucarii,  var.  Fulvhiulina  rcpanda,  var. 

JPolystomena  crista.  Aliliolitia  striata. 

Cymbalopora  but  I  aides,  D'Orb.  Orditoiites  coinpla)iatus.  Lank. 

faheitcp/ormiStBxdLdy,  Nonionina  armata, 

Globigerina  builoidcs,  O'Orb.  MilwUna  sp. 
T^ncahiUna  iobatula,  var. 

THE  MADAGASCAR  FISH-SAGLB, 

**The  margin  of  this  bay  [PdsandAva]  abounds  in  a  large  species  of  brown 
Haglc  ,  apparently  subsistincf  on  fish,  as  they  gfcnerally  choose  the  overhanging 
branch  ol  a  lotty  tree  projecting  from  the  side  of  some  sheltered  nook«  where 
the  uninterrupted  smoothness  of  the  water  enables  them  more  readily  to 
perceive  their  scaly  prey.  The  eagle's  dexterity  of  wing  is  surprising :  the 
moment  he  sees  a  fish  come  near  the  surface,  he  pounces  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  to  seize  it ;  yet  so  well  does  his  keen  sight  measure  the 
distance,  that,  on  reaching  the  water,  even  should  he  miss  his  aim,  in  an 
instant,  by  a  strong  exertion  of  his  sinewy  pinions,  he  arrests  his  headlong 
flight,  and,  scarcety  wetting  his  talons  m  the  water,  soars  majestically  back 
to  his  watchful  post.*'  —  From  Ca/>t.  U\  F.  ]V.  0:ven''s  Voyages,  sec  p.  50.^. 

The  bird  mentioned  above  is  one  of  the  three  eagles  found  \n  Madagascar 
and  is  known  to  naluralibts  as  //aitattus  zoct^erator.  It  is,  as  Capt.  Owen 
describes,  a  fish-eagle ;  and  the  following  particulars  are  given  of  it  m  Messrs. 
Pollen  and  Van  Dam's  work,  Recherches  sur  la  Faune  £  Madagastar,  ame 
partie,  p.  43  :— 

"This  engle  ib  not  uncommon  tn  ihosr  portions  of  the  north-west  coast  which 
we  have  traversed.  One  may  uilen  see  it,  sometimes  hoverin|j  in  the  sky 
almost  ottt  of  sight,  describing  circles  and  uttering  unceasingly  its  noisy  cry 
of  kwat4W»kwau2v,  sometimes  darting  upon  the  great  tunnies  which  leap  up 
from  the  water.  The  A/ikoay,  \\  hi(  h  is  the  name  it  bears  among  the  Anta- 
nkArana  and  northt  ru  Sakaliivr>,  e>pccjaily  frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
ia  order  to  hsh  in  the  rising  tide.  At  early  morning  it  leaves  its  young  ones, 
returning  towards  evening  to  bring  them  their  food,  which  usuaUy  consists  of 
fish.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  one  may  often  see  the  bird  perched  on  the 
branches  of  the  pandanus  trees  which  border  the  sea  and  the  river  mouths. 
These  birds  construct  their  nest  in  the  highest  trees  of  the  forests  which 
extend  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  nests, 
which  are  of  considerable  sixc,  are  formed  of  stout  branches  of  trees.  One 
day  while  hunting  we  perceived  one  of  the  nests  in  a  tree  of  such  a  height  that 
it  was  impossible  to  climb  it  even  by  aid  of  a  rope  ladder.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fell  the  tree,  which  was  done  by  the  natives  with  much  skill. 
We  ibund  an  eaglet  in  the  nest  in  a  state  suflSctently  developed  to  have  quitted 
the  nest  in  a  very  few  days.  The  nest  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Over  the  in-icle  was  scattered  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  bones  and  the 
crania  of  i-ome  large  fishes.  While  the  tree  was  being  felled,  the  eaglet's 
parents  having  seen  from  a  distance  their  young  one's  approaching  ejectment, 
came  to  its  help,  uttering  loud  cries  and  sweeping  so  near  the  heads  of  those 
at  work  that  they  feared  every  moment  being  attacked  by  the  formidable 
tnlons  of  the  i.  i-les.  It  was  only  when  we  had  killed  the  male  bird  that  his 
mate  '  'i"!'t<  (1  tlic  [  Inre  to  return  no  rrjorL.-.  i  he  ea^det,  wiiich  wc  fed  upon 
hsh,  uiLai,  and  rats,  arrived  safely  lu  i:iutupe ;  but  subsequently  dying,  it  has 

loaad  a  place  in  the  Netherlands  Museum/'— 7>i0iftrAiM  by  J.S.  (m>.} 
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NEW  Books  on  Madagascar.— 
During  the  year  1888  a  large 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  publi^- 
ed  volumes  of  M.  Grandidier  t  great 

work  III sf aire  dc  Madagascar  (see 
pa.i^^e  429,  anie).  The  foilowin.i,^  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  twelve- 
month : 

Histoire  naturelle  des  IHnssons : 
1  Vol.  descriptive  Text,  and  concltt* 
ding  part  of  Atl  is  of  5 ^  Plates. 

idulQire  iialurdic  des  riantcs  ; 
aparte  of  ist  Vol.  of  Atlas  of  100 
Plates. 

Hi's f fire  des  Mammiferes  ;  i  Vol. 
(additiunai)  of  Text,  and  1  Vol. 
(addl.)  of  Atlas  of  12^  Plates. 

Histoire  nmiurem  des  Ins§eim: 
L^pidopttres  diurnes ;  i  Vol.,  Text 
and  63  Plates  ;  CoIhpHrts;  istpart 
of  Atlas,  25  Plates. 

Histoire  de  la  Gi  v^aphie  de  Ma- 
dagascar ;  I  No.  of  Tezty  and  I  No« 
of  Atlas  of  Maps,  34  Plates* 

Les  Origins  de  Vile  Bourbon  ct 
la  CoUmiMUon  franfatse  i  Ma^ 
dagasear,  par  M.  I.  Guftt;  Pazas: 

pp- 303 ; 

Madagascar ,  et  ks  Peupiadcs 
indipendantes  abandonnees  par  la 
France.  By  ex-CoL  Du  Verge.  This 
is  a  worlc  which,  where  it  treats  of  the 

non-Hova  tribes,  is  cliiefly  made  up 
of  wholesale  and  unackiiowlcdcred  ap- 
propriation of  papers  and  pauipiUets 

written  by  ouier  writers,  some  of 

them  articles  appearing  in  former 
numbers  of  the  Annual.  Its  pages 
have  been  transcribed  in  the  weekly 
issues  of  the  Aladagascar  TimeSt 
since  March  31st,  together  with  an 
English  translation.  As  a  specimen 
of  literary  piracies,  see  Madagascar 
Utmes  for  Sept.  6th,  where,  as  Mr. 
J.  C.  Thome  says,  a  most  "impu- 
dent case  of  literary  dishonesty  and 
plngiarism"  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
reprinting  in  the  same  column  of  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Moss's  account  of  a 
visit  to  AQtsih&Daka,  and  Col.  Du 
Verge's  pretended  visit  to  some  other 
place  hundreds  of  miles  away.  An 


examination  of  other  parts  of  tbe 
book,  and  comparison  of  them  wtth 
other  papers  by  English  writers,  will 
reveal  the  sources  of  several  other 
chapters.  Seeing-  lliat  Col.  Du  Verge 
ib  so  much  indebted  to  English  au- 
thors for  his  materials,  it  is  a  littk- 
uograteful  of  him  to  abuse  and  viUfy 
eveiythiog English  ashedoestlifottgh- 
out  this  valuable  2LTi6.  nrf':;'ral  work. 

Papers  AND  PAMPHLhi  r>  ox  Ma- 
dagascar.- in  the  Leisure  Hour, 
Dec.  1887  (pp.  842-  844),  isanartide 
on  "Madagascar  Rice  ti t  Id s and  in 
the  same  magazine  for  June  i?b8 
(pp.  426  -  428)  is  an  article  by  the  K»  v. 
G.  Cousins,  entitled  "Malagasy  la- 
bles,'  *  consisting  of  translations  offoor 
native  fables  about  "The  Viog  aod 
the  Alligator,"  "The  Wild- boar  and 
the  Chameleon,"  "The  King  of  the 
Birds,"  and  "The  Eel  and  the  Dragoo* 
fly."  In  The  Chronicle  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Socicly  for  July  1888 
(pp.  295  —  303}  ii>  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Thorne  ou  "Elementary  Schools, 
asorganircd,  carried  on  and  super* 
intended  by  the  L.M.S.  in  Madagas> 
car."  In  the  same  magazine  for 
August  (pp.  359—3^0  ^  P^iper 
entitled  "Native  Art  in  Mu.daga&c^if,'* 
by  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  with  an  ilios- 
traiion  (copies  of  native  drawings). 

Missionary's  Outfit  for  Alada* 
gascar :  by  Mr.  lienry  E.  Clark  :  8\'Q, 
pp.  12;  J.  F.  Turner,  Donca&ter. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  dt 
Ghg,  commercialc  a  Bordeaux,  Avrii 
1880,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Th,  Fleur)', 
entitled  "Quelqucs  notes  sur  le  Noid 
de  Madagascar." 

In  a  Centenary  volume  published 
by  the  Socicu  Philamathique  dc 
Paris,  iS>^s,  is  an  arlu  lr.  "Les  Va- 
zimba,  by  M.  A.  Gratididier;  pp.  7. 

"Madagascar ;"  article  in  la 
Nouvelle  Ghgraphte  imwerseUt 
d'FMs^e  Rectus, 

In  the  Linnccan  Society's  Jnur- 
iial  ( Jioiany J  iox  Nov.  i86b,  js  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  "The  Flora  of 
Madagascar"  by  Rev.  R.  Baroa» 
F.L.S.  Of  this  pioductioa  Mr  Caini* 
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tfaera,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 

F.R.S.,  said,  it  was  "the  most 
valuable  and  ImportaDt  paper  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  Flora  of 
Madagascar,  and  that  it  would  in 
all  the  future  afford  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  island.'* 
We  shall  probably  give  the  substance 
of  this  treatise  in  our  next  number. 

Works  im  MALAaA$T.--The  fol- 
1  owing  have  been  Issued  at  the  L.  M.  S. 

Press,  Antananarivo  -.—Ny  Diksio- 
nary  amy  ny  Baiboh; :  natao  ho 
Fanazavana  ny  Zavaira  maro  voa- 
iaza  ao  amy  ny  Soraira  Masma 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  explain* 
ing  many  things  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures);  edited  by  Rev.  James  Sibrce, 
Jun.  ;  8vo,  pp.  vni.  and  910,  with 
two  cokmced  maps  and  too  woodcuts. 

This  is  (with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Bible  in  the  time  of  the  first  mis- 
~!on)  the  largest  book  that  hns  ever 
been  issued  from  the  mission  presses 
in  Madagascar,  and  the  editor  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  completion. 
The  care  and  time  and  labour  expend- 
ed on  it  by  the  editor  must  have 
been  very  great.  The  volume  con- 
tains 191 1  separate  articles,  of  which 
more  than  half  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Sibrce  himself,  and  the  remain- 
der have  been  supplied  by  various 
members  of  the  L.M.S.  and  F.F.M.A. 
missions.  Several  maps  and  engra- 
vings have  been  introduced,  wliich 
are"  likely  to  be  helpful  to  readers 
in  understanding  the  letterpress. 
Altogether  the  work  is  one  of  perma- 
nent  value,  and  is  calculated  to  be 
of  great  service  to  intelligent  natives, 
especially  to  pastors,  preachers  and 
teachers. — T.L. 

Hem'tenyamy  Asati?  ny  Apo- 
sUoljft  misy  Famptanarana  syAna^ 
tra  mahasoa  (Homilctical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles) ;  by 
Rev.  j.  Peill ;  iivo,  pp.  xii.  and  328, 
with  two  maps.— Jv^  Fahagagana 
nataony  yesosy  Kraisiy  Tampon" 
fsfka  (The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ) ;  by  Rev.  J.  Wills ;  8vo,  pp. 
XVI.  and  119.— lantaran-dRaza- 
ka^  Hay  Mpitandrina  ny  Fiangona* 
iia  fao  l-ihansuDia  any  Vonizongo 
(Autobiography  of  KazAka,  Pastor  of 
ir'ihaonana  in  Vonizongo} ;  edited  by 


Rev.  T.  T.  liiatthews  ;  i6mo,  pp.  ?t# 

— Lakolosy  sy  Ondana  (Transla- 
tion of  Miss  F.  R.  liavergal's  'Morn- 
ing Bells'  and 'Evening  Pillows');  by 
Miss  Amy  H.  Brockway;  i2mo,  pp. 

65- 

A  new  (or  rather,  revived)  quarter- 
ly jieriodical  has  been  issued  by  the 
L.M.S.  Press,  commencing  the  15th 
of  last  July,  entitled  Ny  Mfatuflih 
tsaina  ('The  Counsellor'},  8vo,  pp. 
^8.  This  magazine  was  first  issued 
eleven  years  ago  and  appeared  from 
May  1877  to  Dec.  18S0,  but  was 
then  discontinued.  It  contains  arti* 
cles  of  a  more  advanced  and  fuller 
character  than  any  other  mission 
periodical,  and  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  educated  and  intel- 
lirait  class  of  Malagasy. 

xlie  following  have  been  issued 
from  the  Press  of  the  F.F.M.A.  :  — 

Ny  Ady  ^fasrf>a.  Nataony  John 
Bunyan  ^Buuvaii's  'Holy  War*); 
translated  mto  ifalagasy  by  P.  Ra- 
sdamandna.  Rev,  R.  Baron,  and  Rai* 
nandrfamampAndry,  15  Hon.  :  i6mo, 
pp.  268.— A/y  Tantaran'  ny  MpU' 
monjy  (The  Story  of  the  Saviour) ; 
by F.  Rasoamanana;  laroo, pp  .xii.and 
iXit.—Hatrany  no  mahavaky  teny 
(Reading  at  Sight) ;  by  Mr.  Herbert  F, 
Standing.  A  new  system  of  teaching 
to  read  by  syllables,  with  illustrative 
diagrams  ;  in  lithography,  20  pp. 

Vox  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  \  -Ny  Ft- 
lazantsarany  Jcsosy  Kraisiy  Tom" 
pontsika  nosoratany  S.  Jaonat  etc. 
[Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  with  Introduction  and  Expla* 
nation  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Logos)  ; 
by  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory,  M.A. ;  8vo, 
pp.  xxix.  and  204. 

For  the  Medical  Mission  Board:— 
Pathology  sy  Anatomy  Morbida 
(Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy) ; 
translated  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Green's 
work  by  Rabanjaona,  Student  of  Me- 
dicine; 8vo,  pi>.  ziv.  and  183,  with 
14  lith.  illustrations  and  14  pp.  ezpla* 
natory  of  same. 

For  the  Native  Government : — Ny 
Teiegra/y  Elektrika  (Handbook  on 
the  Working  of  the  Telegraph) ;  flscp. 
4to,  32  pp.,  with  26  lith.  illustrations. 

The  following  translations  of  stan- 
dard Engltsb  theological  works  have 
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been  issued  from  the  S.P.G.  Press. 

JVy  Filazan-hevitry  tiy  Syin- 
bolum^  afan  hoc  koa  Ny  Credo 
^Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed);  trans- 
hted  by  Rev.  P.  A.  Gregory,  M.A  ; 
cr.SvOypp-  viii.  and  ^qo^-^tiortB PoO' 
/nr-r,  na  Famp!Schoatia  ny  Fiha- 
martnan^  ny  Suratra  Masina  ini- 
laza  any  S,  Faolo  (Archdeacon  Pa- 
"ley's*Hofae  Paulinx') ;  translated  by 
Rev.  £.  O.  Mc.MaboD ;  8vo,  pp.  1x6 
with  map. 


ThcfoUowinghive  been  issued  frc 
the  Norwegian  Mission  Pi .  ss  :  — 

Homiletika  \  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Jorgi 
sen.  -Hevi  teny  amy  ny  Evan^ct 
(Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  t 
Church  Year) ;  by  Rev.  T,.  Dahle. 
Appendix  to  the  Hymn-book. 

The  following  is  from  the  Pro^^ 
the  Madagascar  Times  :  ~  Fu> 
grafy  Malagasy  na  Fomha  Fai 
ratana  (Malagasy  Phono^^raph)- 
by  A.  Xacchi;  i6mo,  pp.  20. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  IN 

MADAGASCAR  DURING  1888. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.— 
The  cliicf  political  event  of  the 
year  1888  has  been  the  despatch  in 
the  month  of  July  of  an  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  kainiaiia- 
dana,  15  Hon.,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  in  order  to 
establish  Hova  authority  over  the 
turbulent  V^zo  and  other  south>west- 
cm  tribes.  New  governors  have  also 
been  appointed  to  several  important 

posts. 

During  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  Queen 
with  her  Court  made  a  visit  of  nine 
weeks'  duration  to  Tsinjoarlvo,  a 
place  about  50  miles  south  ot  the 
Capital. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 

great  misery  has  been  caused  to  the 
people  of  large  tracts  of  country  in 
the  northern  and  norlh-western  parts 
of  Iro^rina  by  large  armed  bands  of 
robbers,  who  have  almost  depopula- 
ted certain  districts  in  Vonizongo, 
Anativnlo,  and  ofhor  plnro'^.  Tlio  ;n 
marauders,  it  is  said,  iiave  formed 
fortified  camps,  from  which  they 
sally  forth  to  attack  the  people,  num» 
bers  of  whoni  have  been  killed,  many 
more   carried   away   into  slavery, 


while  hundreds  of  cattle  have  bo 
swept  off.  Other  parts  of  theccuii 
to  the  south  of  Imerina  have  :\ 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  althoug!] 
a  less  extent. 

Lnrge  concessions  of  forc-t  Lmd 

*  the  north-eastern  part  of  Madas^as*. 
have  been  made  to  European  coi 
panics.   One  of  these  is  a  district 
40  miles  square  at  the  head  of  A 
tt'Pgil  Bay  and  ceded  to  an  En^^li 
company;  and  another,  in  the  peui 
sula  of  Maroa  (inclosing  that  bay 
the  east),  to  a  company  directed 
M.   Maigrot,    the  Italian  Cons 

.  Gold- mining  concessions  have  al 
been  made  to  certain  French  a 
English  subjects  ;  and  gold  has  be 
discovered  during  the  year  in  sevei 
new  localities. 

During  the  month  of  October  ; 
people  cf  the  Capital  w  ere  much  tA« 
ted  by  the  visit  of  Mrs.  MaryCI^avi 
Hon.  Sec,  of  the  American  Womc  i 
Christian  Temperance  I'nion.  Tl 
ladv  hn'^  been  traveliini:  in  varic 
countries  for  more  then  five  ycai 
lecturingand  speaking  on  temperanc 
purity,  and  o;her  social  reforrr 
Mrs.  Leavitt,  during  a  visit  of  abe 
three  weeks,  addressed  no  less  th. 
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t.^eoty-four  meetings,  her  speeches 
l>eing-  mostly  translated  into  Afola- 
^SLsy  ;  and  concluded  with  an  address 
in  the  Palace  Church,  and  a  private 
interview  with  HerMajesty  the  Queen, 
"who  took  a  very  kindly  interest  in 
her  work.    Mrs.  Leavitt's  visit  was 
xs-ell  tiir.cd,  r^r  diisikin^''  habits  have 
certainly  g^reatly  inert  ;ised  of  Kite  in 
all  parts  of  the  country ;    and  she 
had  opportunities  of  adaressing  very 
large  meetings,  both  of  men  and 
women,  at  the   half-ycnrly  .T^-ombly 
ol  the  Ini.  riii.i  Congregational  Union. 

LiIHRARY.-l)uriogthcyeari888 
the  printing  in  England  of  the  finally 
revised  version  of  the  Malagasy 
BibK'  has  brnn  carried  on  rnder  the 
care  of  the  Ch;  -t  Reviser,  the  Rev.  W. 
K.  Cousins.  Tlus  ncwversion is  print- 
ed in  larger  type  and  on  a  laiger 
page  than  the  last  two  editions  of  the 
Malagasy  Scriptures,  and  will  form  a 
rather  bulky  volume  of  from  T500  to 
J  600  pages.  A  small  separate  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  has  also 
been  completed,  and  a  first  instal- 
ment of  it  was  received  here  at  the 
end  of  October. 

OBITUARY. -Mrs.  Hogg.  Many 
Malagasy*  as  well  as  Europeans 
who  hnve  been  in  Madagascar, 
would  h(  ar  with  reeret  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  H.  Hogg,  late  of  the  Medical 
Mission  in  this  cottntfy.  For  several 
y  ( .1  r .  thisexcelleot  and  kindly*  hearted 
Chri  :  r  woman  \vn«?  matron  nt  the 
I-.M.>.  Hospital  in  Antan:\narivo, 
and  laboured  hard  fur  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  bodily  welfare  of  those 
v  ho  were  admitted  as  patients  into 
the  institution.  Mrs.  Hogg  pTs^^ed 
away,  after  much  sutVering  time  from 
cancer,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Chesson.  It  seems  only 
fitting  that  a  word  or  two  should 
be  snid  in  this  ANNUAL  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chesson,  for  he 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Mala- 
gasy, and  laboured  hard  during  the 
Franco-Malagasy  war  to  awaken  the 
interest  c f  Hn  _1  h  j^eople  in  Mada- 
l^ascar,  and  syuipathy  for  its  people 
in  their  struggle  against  France.  To 
Mr.  Chesson  was  due  the  formation 
of  the   "Madai^n-scar  Coniiran-'c," 

which  did  &o  much  to  spread  iafor- 


niation  about  this  islyd»  and  to  bring 
the  focts  of  the  dispute  before  the 

British  public.  All  oppressed  m^on- 
alities  struc^gling  for  their  rights  and 
liberties  have  lost  a  valuable  helper 
and  advocate  by  Mr.  Chesson's  early 
removal  ;  aud  his  loss  is  one  that  will 
not  soon,  if  ever,  be  fully  supplied. 

Rainisoa  RATSIMANDISA,  I 2  Hon., 
Officer  of  the  Palace.   The  death  of 
this  venerable  Malagasy  officerin  June 
broke  the  last  link  unitmgth<  [  r  nt 
time  with  that  of  the  first  L.M.S. 
miPisionaries.  Rainisoa  was  a  remark- 
able   old    man,    having  reached 
upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  For 
several  years  past  he  was  the  only 
surviving  pupil  of  Mr.  Griffiths  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Malagasy  who 
received  baptism  at  his  hands  ;  and 
he  and  bis  wife  were  the  very  first 
natives  who  were  united  together  by 
the  rites  of  Christian  marriage.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  assisted  the  first 
missionaries  in  their  literary  work, 
and  he  always  claimed  to  have  been 
the  translator  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress into  Malagasy ;  and  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 
engaged  in  making  for  the  Queen  a 
translation  into  Malagasy  of  Mai^ 
theiv  Henry's  Commentary  on  the 
Four    Gosprls.    One  of  Rainisoa's 
most  marked  peculiarities  was  the 
intense  veneration  and  affection  in 
which  he  held  the  memory  of  his 
early  teachers.  He  had  a  good  know- 
ledge of   English,    and  used  often 
to  read  and  pray  lu  that  language 
with  his  family  ;  while  all  of  them« 
children  and  grandchildren,  he  bad 
taught  to  sing  English  hymns  and 
-marred   pie<'c*s  to  the  old-fashioned 
Ltkiies  sung  in  England  seventy  years 
ago.    His  mind  and  memory  were 
vigorous  to  the  last,  for  he  died  (at 
9j}  not  of  old  age,  but  from  burns 
occasioned  by  a  lamp  having  been 
overturned,  and  part  of  his  dress  in 
consequence  catching  fire.    He  was 
remarkable  also  for  having  had  but 
one  7^';/c  during  hi'^  long  life  ;  and 
this,  by  all  those  who  know  anything 
of  Malagasy  social  life,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  very  noteworthy,  almost 
a  unique,  fact.   His  Wife  died  ftbout 
three  years  ago. 
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53 
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67 
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29 

50 

51 

67 

65.5 

29 

49 
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60 

60 
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54 
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RAINFALL  FOR  THE  YEAR  i8S8  (SEE  NEXT  page). 


JULY. 

AUGUST. 

SEPTEMBER. 

I>ate|Rain 

jMin 

lAver. 
uyrs. 

Max. 

lAver. 

'2vrs. 

DfttoRjun(Min. 

lAvcr. 

'2}TS. 

jDato'lUin 

I 

Min, 

2yT5. 

Aver. 
2yrs. 

I 

1 

50 

48.5 

6i 

6u 

t 

44 

44.5 

60 

I 

48 

50.5 

62 

63 

1 

50 

49 

61 

59.5 

2 

40 

4<*5 

62 

61 

2 

51 

67 

67 

1 

46 

47 

61 

45 

44.5 

63 

63 

3 

46 

5  0 

67 

^5.5 

4 

50 

49.5 

62 

63 

4 

46 

46. 5 

60 

63 

4 

48 

48 

65 

t'3 

5 

52 

50.5 

64 

64.5 

5 

50 

1  49 

61 

62 

5 

50 

50 

66 

64 

6 

50 

47 

60 

60 

6 

46 

1  48 

50 

60.5 

6 

51 

40.  S 

66 

63.5 

r 

47 

48 

64 

61.5 

7 

49 

4S.5 

bo 

60 

7 

46 

47 

•  * 

65 

62.5 

8 

b'^ 

62 

60 

8 

.02 

45 

45 

61 

61.5 

1  8 

1 

45 

46 

64 

64 

Q 

52 

•19-5 

65 

61.5 

g 

44 

T  T 

4'''.5 

61 

61 

9 

47 

f'7 

iu 

i 

49 

49 

62 

60 

10 

.02 

4<^.5 

6i 

61 

JO 

47 

4S 

70 

t^i.5 

1  I 

49 

48 

63 

61.5 

'  II 

47 

46,5 

63 

60.5 

II 

52 

50.5 

73 

66.5 

I  2 

53 

48.5 

61 

61.5 

12 

50 

47 

60 

58.5 

12 

.37 

54 

51 

67 

64 

i3 

49 

48.5 

62 

61 

13 

.02 

54 

50 

60 

59.5 

'3 

50 

48.5 

67 

66 

14 

46 

45.5 

64 

63.5 

14 

50 

48 

59 

59 

14 

47 

48.5 

64 

66.5 

15 

46 

48 

64 

65.5 

15 

4> 

48.5 

60 

61 

15 

47 

49 

60 

66 

16 

48 

51.5 

64 

63.5 

i6 

.01 

4/ 

44.5 

(2 

62 

16 

47 

49 

64  t  67 

17 

50 

50 

62 

62.5 

17 

46 

4  7 

63 

17 

48 

48.  <> 

64 

66.5 

18 

■ 

5'-> 

62 

62 

18 

46 

48 

T 

64 

65.5 

18 

50 

1     '  ■.' 

64 

fM.S 

46 

46.5 

61 

61.5 

IQ 

47 

47 

6^ 

67 

10 

49 

4  7.  ^ 

70 

i'/.5 

20 

49 

46.5 

60 

60.5 

.  20 

44 

46.5 

64.5 

20 

50 

47.S 

74 

70 

21 

46 

62 

62.5 

21 

.12 

61 

61.5 

21 

.01 

55 

50.  s 

68 

69.5 

22 

40 

48 

61 

60.5 

!  22 

6S 

6i.5 

22 

•  / 

55 

70 

70 

23 

48 

49 

60 

6X.5 

1  23 

51 

4/.S 

62 

58 

23 

.05 

55 

53-5 

73 

69.5 

24 

50 

49.5 

65 

63 

24 

52 

4<i 

63 

60.5 

24 

57 

54- ^ 

71 

70.5 

25 

50 

50 

62 

62.5 

<  25 

52 

49 

68 

64 

25 

55 

53.5 

73 

70-5 

26 

.03 

47 

48.5 

56 

61.5 

1  26 

52 

49 

66 

63 

26 

.33 

58 

53 

75 

71.5 

27 

46 

47.5 

58 

02 

27 

52 

49.5 

68 

64.5 

27 

.11 

57 

55 

76 

74.5 

28 

46 

47.5 

58 

60 

2H 

55 

53 

69 

66.5 

28 

.60 

58 

56.5 

75 

77.5 

29 

.02 

48 

47.5 

60 

60.5 

29 

56 

52.5 

68 

64.5 

29 

58 

57.5 

75 

77 

48 

47.5 

|62 

62 

30 

52 

49.5 

62 

65 

56 

58 

76 

77.5 

48 

47.5 

1  62 

49 

50.5 

61 

65.5 

.05m.  (Aver.  8yii.  OH 
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Aver. ' 

RainlMin. 

Aver. 

Aver. 
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Max. 

rAver. 

2yr«.  1 

2yrs. 

zyn,  i 

ayrt. 

bvrs. 

2vrs. 

I 

"58 

58.5  1 

"78" 

74 

I 

61 

59 

76 

78.5 

1 

58 

58 

75 

75.5 

a 

60 

57  5  1 

76 

74.5 

2 

1.66 

58 

74 

76 

2 

60 

6i 

80 

78 

t 

.32 

58 

56.5 

65 

67.5 

3 

2.56 

56 

57 

76 

77 

t 

62 

60 

80 

76.5 

A 

.54 

52 

53 

63 

64.5 

4 

58 

57 

77 

77 

4 

.07 

6a 

58 

8t 

78.5 

c 

54 

52 

68 

66.5 

.01 

61 

58 

78 

79 

63 

S8.5 

82 

79 

6 

54 

52-5 

67 

66 

6 

58 

58.5 

78 

81.5 

6 

1.05 

61 

58 

74 

75-5 

7 

56 

52.5 

68 

66 

7 

•  7' 

57 

58 

77 

80 

7 

60 

58.5 

73 

73'5 

8 

53 

5» 

68 

69.5 

8 

.00 

59 

.>9 

79 

78.5 

8 

59 

56.5 

74 

75-5 

0 

J* 

52 

5J 

72 

71 

0 

59 

58.5 

79 

74 

Q 

59 

59 

74 

78 

10 

56 

56 

71 

68.5 

10 

.01 

56 

56.5 

71 

70 

.1 1 

61 

77 

78 

1 1 

.38 

57 

55 

76 

72 

1 1 

56 

56 

71 

7i.5 

I  I 

60 

59 

82 

78.5 

1 2 

.27 

57 

54.5 

70 

68.5 

1 2 

54 

54 

71 

72 

12 

.28 

61 

56.5 

79 

77 

57 

55 

72 

72 

I  X 
•  *j 

52 

52 

70 

72.5 

11 

62 

59 

80 

78 

14 

54 

55.5 

72 

72.5 

53 

53.5 

77 

76.5 

14 

.05 

63 

58 

83 

80 

57 

57.5 

77 

75.5 

2.33 

57 

57 

69 

73 

IS 

65 

60.5 

83 

81 

16 

5S 

59-5 

79 

78.5 

16 

.30 

56 

56.5 

75 

78.5 

16 

60 

59.5 

79 

78 

17 

.01 

58 

57.5  1 

76 

74 

17 

•23 

60 

58 

75 

75.5 

17 

61 

61 

76 

77.5 

18 

.09 

56 

56.5  1 

68 

70.5 

ll 

59 

57 

79 

77 

18 

62 

61 

77 

76.5 

*  V 

.48 

5,i 

54.5 

69 

70.5 

10 

.18 

60 

56.5 

80 

79 

IQ 

I.OI 

60 

59-5 

77 

75 

20 

.08 

52 

68 

73 

20 

•93 

60 

58 

76 

77 

20 

1.22 

60 

59 

80 

75.5 

21 

53 

56.5 

69 

74-5 

21 

.86 

60 

59 

80 

79 

2t 

.02 

60 

58 

75 

74 

22 

5» 

55 

70 

72  , 

22 

.13 

61 

59 
60 

76 

75.5 

22 

.15 

60 

58 

70 

70.5 

23 

53 

54 

74 

73 

23 

60 

75 

23 

57 

56.5 

73 

72.5 

24 

56 

55.5 

78 

72.5 

24 

.08 

60 

59.5 

74 

76 

24 

1.08 

60 

58.5 

76 

74.5 

25 

50 

S4  5 

76 

73 

25 

.18 

S8 

74 

73 

25 

.59 

59 

58 

78  , 

74 

26 

60 

57-5 

82 

80 

26 

59 

5^-5 

73 

72 

26 

.77 

62 

50-5 

79 

78.5 

27 

62 

59.5 

80 

7« 

27 

58 

57 

76 

75 

27 

.28 

62 

62 

76 

77 

28 

57 

56.5 

79 

75-5 

26 

.11 

f.o  \ 

,^9 

77 

77-5 

28 

62 

62 

80 

77 

29 

58 

59 

82 

80.5 

29 

.23 

til 

60.5 

br 

80 

29 

.26 

61 

61.5 

78 

75.5 

30 

59 

59 

83 

79 

30 

60 

60.5 

77 

78 

30 

60 

60 

79 

76.5 

3» 

6r 

57.  S 

79.5 

31 

.09 

62 

60.5 

80 

79.5 

ToC :  a.i7ia  (Aver.  8yrs.  i.iO^m.) 
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$16  THE  ANTANANARIVO  ANNUAL. 


DAILY  TABLES  (WITH  AVERAGES)  OF  THE  TEM- 
PERATURE AND  RAINFALL,  1888. 

THE  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  tables  have  been  tdken 
at  FAravuhitra  (t'/i/^' Anntai,,  1HS7,  p.  396). 
The  first  column  indicates  the  day  of  the  month  ;  the  second,  Uic  rain- 
fall for  the  24  hours  ending  at  8  a.m. ;  the  third*  the  temperatare  daring 
the  night ;  the  fourth,  the  average  for  two  years ;  the  fifth*  the  highest 
point  touched  during  the  day,  and  the  sixth  gives  the  average  for  1  wo  years. 

The  greatest  heat  registered  has  been  84  F.,  Jan.  26th,  and  Oct.  jist. 
In  T887,  tlie  highest  was  85°  F.,  and  the  lowest  3^°  F. 

The  easterly  winds  were  unusually  frequent  at  tiie  beginning;  of  the 
year:  but  during  the  latter  part,  the  westerly  wind^  have  been  much 
more  than  usually  frequent.  During  the  last  six  day>  of  October  the 
average  heat  was  greater  ihaii  we  remember  either  at  that  or  any  other 
part  of  the  year  during  our  residence  here*  now  nearly  twenty  years. 

There  were  some  severe  storms  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
that  of  the  sotb  of  March  did  much  damage.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  rainy  season  we  had  very  heavy  hail-storms,  and  it  is  said  that  in  one 
place  the  hailstones  were  almost  as  larce  as  a  child's  fist. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  we  give  the  total  rainfall  and  the  average 
for  8  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  for  the  vear  is  sh'ditlv  above 
the  average,  being  53.84in.  Seven  months,  Januar}-,  Februar\-,  May, 
June,  July,  October  and  December,  were  below  the  average,  and  the  rest 
abow^  November  giving  us  the  largest  fall  for  the  month  of  the  eight  years. 

There  have  been  five  earthqaake  shocks,  or  rather,  earth  tremors,  re-  - 
corded,  viz.  on  Jan.  isth,  March  17th,  June  8th  (two),  and  October  50th. 
For  easy  comparison  we  append  the  rainfall  of  the  past  8  years 


t88i    =    42.12  in. 
i8ii2    =    41.08  ,, 
1883    =  57.65 


» » 


1884   c=   68.86  in. 
i88s   =    52.19  • 

l8bO  47.28 


1 88     r=    65.08  io. 
1 888    =  53.84 
.  Averai^e  for  the  8  years  53.51  in. 


Om^antonof  Ii€aio/  Ambrtt<mdrazaka  (Sihanaka)  and  Anhi$iimmio», 

Aug.-  Dec.  zCihf  zSSa. 


I^egxeet  in  Facoalieit 


dxa-  Cap. bif. 


Amg,:  Ili^'ticst  during  the  day 


Luwust 
HigbMt 


f  • 
»» 


St^t, :  HigiuM  dumi^  Jthc  day 

night 


Highest 
 Ivowest 

Oci, :  Highest  daring  the  day:  95 


M 

•  t 


•  f 
*.l 

»♦ 


82  ;  (x) 
62  j  59 
66  j  56 

SO 

70 
66 

50 


13 

3 

10 

4 


Lowest 
Uig^ett 


M 
It 


..night 


67 
68 


76 
60 

58 
4S 
84' 
63 
62 
t;  I 


10 
10 
8 

.S 


Dcgre<M  in  Farenheit 


Not: 


Highest 

Lowest 


A 

 In 

duiiag  tiio  day-  90 


Cap.jDif. 


*> 


..  .  .  77 
»4iight'  68 

58 


81 
69 
61 

.«;2 


9 

8 

7 

6 


Dec.  :  Highest  during  the  day  92 
Low^  „  „  ,.  75 
Highest     „      „llight|  70 


fe3 
70 

S7 


12 

4 

6 


9 
C 

6 
5 


Compikd  by  J .  RICHARDSON. 


Mr.  [.  O.  Muckay  has  sent  daily  readings  from  Ambatondrazaka.  The  thermometer  a 
exactly  tii<  same  as  Mr.  Ki<  )i. II  ilisoo't  at  Faravohitra,  and  it  hung  side  by  sidu  nith  Iff.  IL*t 
natil  Mr>  M«ckfty  bou^t  it  and  oonuMnood  «^*itiiig  obwrvatioD*  in  August. 

J.  Richardson. 

^  This  was  crroneoua^y  put  5y.iy  ui  la»t  Annual. 
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•  As  these  four  nMmb<  rs  form  .t  third  vnlimie,  .in  Iiuh  v  to  th<-  four  is  Iktl-  given.  In  onlrr 
cconomiice  space  the  following  abbreviations  are  u:iually  made  :  M.  for  'Madamscar  ;*  Mai. 

•  'MaLigasy Bcts.  for  <BasiIeo  Betsim.  for  *B6tsimidlnika  Sih.  for  •Sihfinaka.'  Tho 
mcs  of  authors  of  papers  are  given  in  "■m  ill  e  q.it.  K  ;  titl<  ^  of  artielt  s  .ire  sIk.wii  bv  inverted 
mmas ;  and  scientific  names,  as  wcU  as  Malag.t&y  namci»,  of  plants  and  animals  are  given  ia 
I  all  Italics. 
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An  rANANARXTO. 

l;.M>i  i.f.A, 

I!r^.s<  >KAH. 
CAl.Cl  l  lA. 


Galli 

EiJiNBrkOH. 
Hkm.u  (K"bk). 

tsfAHAN. 

I  \  J  HNA. 

Kandv. 

KOHP.  (lifouu). 


M  A  hkiSkvchkllks). 

MArRITHiS. 

M  Kt  nofKNE. 

NAil  ASAKl. 

Kl  WERA  ELLIA. 

Nrw  YORK. 

I'AfUS. 

POLNT  DE  GALLE. 
RESHT. 


San  Francisco. 
Shanghai. 

SiNC.  APOKE. 
SVDNKV. 

Tabrkrz. 

Ta^T  ATAVE, 

Tehkkan. 

VLAUmiSTOCK, 
YOKOH<\MA. 


The  Cor|)orati(.n  grant  DRAFTS  and  negotiate  or  collect  BILES  pa  vablc 
at  the  above  places,  on  terras  which  may  be  ascertained  at  thcu  OiCcc, 
They  also  issue  Circular  Notes  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 

Tht.y  undt  rtake  tlu-  Ageni  y  of  parties  connected  with  India  and  the 
Colonies,  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Brili'^h  and  Foreign  Seriirities,  the 
cuoiody  of  the  .same,  the  receipt  of  Interest,  Dividends,  Pay,  Ponsjions,  i^c, 
and  the  effecting  t  f  Remittances  between  the  above'Damed  places. 

They  also  receive  D.  posits  for  fixed  Periods,  the  terms  for  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application  at  their  Oihces. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  THOMSON.  SECRETARY. 

Junui/tiit  A^t/icj;  Dtc^mbi  t  ,  i  ■'"^s. 

PORTKR,  AJTKKN  St  Co.,  AGENTS. 
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